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ANNUAL REPORT 


on Tin; 

JAILS IN SINK 

FOR .''HE OFFICIAL YEAR 1804-18«5. 

1 of Government conveyed in the 3rd paragraph 
r 7, dated the 8t.h of June 18G5, the Report on 
nittrd in ;1 through ihe f 



^er reifc ng in Jail on, 
/ie last day of the previous 

year 1 

Number admitted into the Jail 
during the year 


Total . . . . 


In * 


Males. 


1,421 

3,547 


4,968 


Females.' 


26 

81 


107 


\ 

. 

In 1863-64. l 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

‘•\ 

3,6*47 

1 ' ~ t 

1,689 

25 

1,714 

5,07y 

4,009 

79 

4,088 

crease r 

i - 

iw i 

^ 5,698 

104 

5,802 


o j VUJ • I 

6. In the different Lock-ups there were! lb> 727 prisoners in 
confinement and 465 were transferred from tl‘ 

3omerkote, so that the total criminal populatio *° ’ M ' isoiiers in 
oners in the Province was 18,798. T :1 fo 
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"Si only remtknble feature in fit 

number of deathiaa compare) witb-the previa* 

the circumstance that in 1868*64 a fatal epidemic oi k 

% some jfeonihs in the Kurrachce Jqrfh 

1 gj The number of prisoner admitted daring th$ 

Particulars of prisoners lug, to 3; 628, is accounted for in 
admitted daring the year gi ve n below : — 



. ISGf-SS. 

Committed to Jail by order of the Magisterial autho- 

ri fi pq nf fhp rliefrint 

2,990 

297 

5 

»» 

by order of the Civil and Revenue autho- 
rities of the districts ... * \ . . J 


under sentence, of Courts Martial 

ft 

hv fhft hiip/iitv np.niirhnpnts 


” 'j j ~r 

„ under special orders of Government ...» 

H.PCfli»fiiiwl flftpr pflr^np in nrpvimis voara. . . . 


Transferred from one district to another for trial .... 

fni* pimfiriptiipnf 

| 

77 

for limiifiliinpnt 

1 

t> 

for trsmsnortat.ion 

83 

1 • v « t 

ft 

for benefit of health 

M 

for rplpasp - . . 

r 

)t 

for stiippinl rpnsons . . . « ............. 


t) 

nftpr rppnnhirp 


ft 

f *>«. * 

V ^ 

from sub-division Lock-ups to Sudder 
l Jails r ^ • ...... 


'"h 

% 

fa while on the way from oije district to 

253 ' 

I 



Total .... 

3,628 


1 missions into Jail were 4C0 less during the present 
receding year. 

12* The details of the 862 prisoners 
e ' t transferred during the year are given below i-h 
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1 

mi i-6y. 

186.3-6*1. 

from one district to another for trial . . . , 

for confinement 

* * 770 

• ••• 

'788 

for banishment 

for transportation - 

84 

180 

for benefit of heal tli 

for release T . 

i 


ifter recapture . • • 



to lunatic asylums 

2 

2 

from sub*division Lock-ups to Sudder 
Jails . t . 

l 


Jails while in transit from one district to; 

ior 

i J i 

i ! 

i <) i 

98 


i 

Total.... 

! 802 1 
| 

518 

i 

13. The number of prisoners acquitted 
irs of pnsoneia or 0 jj ierw ^ c released is shown in the annexed 

table : — 


1864-65. 

3863-64. 

J'ter trial by the Magisterial authorities of 
the district 

754 

524 

„ by the Session Jud<»‘e 

i:«i 

127 

(i 

,, by the Sudder Court 

i 

>*ated 1 jy order of Government . . 

4 


ised on expiry of sentence 

1,094 

287 

Vl07 

on payment of debts, &c 

* 1.34 

}) for crood conduct r . 

O 

for extreme sickness 


0 




Total.... 

2,870 ' 

j 


14. Of the* 2,876 releases, 80 1 were acquittals, bein 
than during the previous year. 

15. The large number of releases on acc 
occurred from the Kurrachee Jail during the epic’ 
tween January and April 1864, under circumstance, 
reported to Government at the time, and regard in 
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ment have recorded their views in Resell 
September *1864. 

16. Out of a daily average number 6f prisoners,, jam 

_ . 1,499, there were 72 deaths against 2k 

Deaths. . 

an average daily strength of 1876 dm 

previous year. This marked decrease is due, as already st 

severe epidemic at Kurracliee dtiriug 1803-04, and is a 

exceptional. 

17. ff the 72 prisoners who died, one was a fema? 
maiuing 7 1 males. 

18. The ratio per cent, of deaths to average strength 
against 11 ‘94 in the previous year, and the percentage of dt 
males to the male population or the actual number in confih. 
was 1*63 and of females *93. 

19. The following table gives information under this I 

, . . in a detailed form in accordance with 

Hospital statistics. . 

supplied in Doctor Mouat s last report • 


Hospital statistics. 


In 1861-fio. j 


Aggregate number of prisoners of all classes sick 

and well in custody. .' 547,146 

Daily average number of prisoners I 1,499 

Aggregate number of prisoners admitted into the Jail! 

hospitals ; 1,703 3,76 

Number discharged cured 1,693 3,390 

Number who died 72 224 

Number remaining under treatment on the 30th April. 38 } 51 

Katio per cent, of aggregate in hospital to strength . . 113*61 200*85 

„ „ of discharged to treated 93*54 89*97 

„ „ <■ of deaths to aggregate in hospital .. - 4 *23'. 5*9-f 

„ ,, of deaths to average strength 4*8 11*94 

Prison population including males and females .... 5,075 5,802 

Percentage of deaths of both sexes to prison popu- 
lation 1*42 3*86 

Male prisoners in Jails 4,968 698 

Deaths of male prisoners 71 5,224 

Percentage of deaths to the male prison population. . 1*63 3*86 

Female prisoners in Jails 107 104 

Deaths of female prisoners 1 

Ratio of deaths of females to female prison population. *93 .... 


() 


treated, 1 ,593 were discharged cured, and 38 
.6 on the last day of the year in the threte Jails, 

,e more than f2 sick to each hospital. 

,otfs into bos- 21. The admissions into and deaths in 

^ 'of the ife- hospitals are. given below, under each 

iVral. class of disease : — * 


In 1804-65. 



In 1863-04. 


Class I. 

Zymotic diseases, viz . : — 


> 1,237 - 4 


Total... 1,237 AO 4-04 2,320 


Class II. 


onal diseases , viz. : — 


Total . . . 


5 4 80 


Class III. ! 

* 

Local /iwScrst^ — * — - 

Diseases of the Nervous sy stem . • 0 

of the Organs oi circulation! 1 • 

” 0 f the Respiratory organs. .1 | 

” 0 f the Digestive organs - - j- 347 

” of the Urinary organs • • ; « 1 

of the Organs of generation j j 


” of the Organs of generation 

” 0 f the Organs of locomotion 

” of the Integumentary organs J 


Total.. .. 


347 14 
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In 1864-66. 


t a 


’Class IV. 

Developmental diseases, viz. : — 


Diseases of Children . . 
„ of Adults. . . . 

„ of Old people 

„ of Nutrition. , 


n 


Total. . . . 

Class V. 

Violent diseases, viz. : — 


Accident j"| 

Suicide * i 

Execution I 

Other violent causes, not classed . j 
Sudden deaths causes not ascer- 
tained : 


Total. 


Totals. 


All causes 

Specified causes 


1* 

crj ; 

Stfi 

.2 * -a 


io ; 


10 


43 


43 




1,(542 

1,(542 


72 

72 


h 


10 


6*08 


4-38 

4-38 


* s, 
S $ 


>• 21 ) 


29 


V 546 


546 


3,647 

3,647 


a 


10 


13 




221 

224 


6- 14 
614 


22. With reference to the 14th paragraph of the Resolution of 
Government No. 2374 of the 22nd of July 1865, in which the classing 
of suicides anlt executions under the head of violent diseases is pointed 
out to be inappropriate, I would respectfully explain that suicides and 
executions are regarded as diseases only in those rare but possible 
cases in which they come under treatment. 

23. In the tabic in paragraph 8, it will be observed that there 
• were 1 1 executions, and that they are there entered as one of the 

modes of release or disposal, yet in the preceding table which gives 
the hospital statistics or admissions and deaths from different classes 







ons have been excluded, because they were 
.cut. Their inclusion in this table in the juftvious 
^urt, though in accordance with the practice in Bengal, was 

US. 

This classification, however, is adopted in the forms of 
pital Returns issued from the Medical Department, and by 
vlouat in those which are annexed to his annual reports, 
tuld respectfully submit that, under the explanation above 
should be retained. 

25. The deaths and ratios of deaths are 
eligion. exhibited in the subjoined table according to 

religion : — 


1 — — " 

In 186-1-65. 

In 1863-61. 


Daily average strength 
of the respective 
classes named. 

•i 

a 

Ratio of deaths to aver- 
age strength as per 
column 1. 

Daily average strength 
of the respective 
classes named. 

Deaths. 

£ ZJ 
* * 
o 3 

Cfl ^ 

*5 « . 

? a 

4$ £ 
y t a 
s * s 

.2 

% « « 

G 

j 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Hindoos 

j 

190 

6 

3-10 

228 

9 

3-95 

Mussulmans 

1,292 

65 

5-03 

1,631 

213 

13-06 

* Christians 

8 

• • 

• « t f 

0 

• • 

• • • • 

Other denominations • . 

9 

1 

1WI 

12 

2 

16-G7 

Total • . 

1,499 

72 

4-8 

1,876 

224 

11-94 


26. The rates of mortality during both years weregreatest among 
Mussulmans, excluding those entered under the term “ other denomina* 
tions,” whose numbers are too small for any fair comparison. 




28. The rates of mortality for both sexes \vere4'8 for 
underreport, and 11 ’94 for the preceding one; the incre& 
latter is assignable to causes already specified ; the number oflHfiPi 
was, however, so small as scarcely to admit of any fair comparati^ 
results. 


Period of confinement 
at time of death. 


29. The period after date of imprison- 
ment at which death occurred is given in the^ 
annexed table : — 


2sj 


[Table 
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la 18G4-C5. 

1803-64. 

° S 
fi-1 

f * 

£<2 

.a 

e!£ 

1 1 
"g § 

>» <i> 

US (L fl 

Q 

Deaths. 

Batio per rent, of deaths to 
daily average strength of 
Term and Life Prisoners in 
custody. 

Daily average strength of 
Term and Life Prisoners in 
custody. 

Deaths. 

SM 

•8 tU 

Jut 

It!.; 

PS 

Term Prisoners . 







ment for 3 months and 







under 


n 

•94 


24 

1-29 

, (5 months and above 







3 months 


20 

1*34 


3& 

204 

» r e C months and up to 1 year 

> 1,188 

10 

•G7 

> 1,863 

32 

1-72 

> 1 year and up to 2 years. . 

1 

S3 

i-.m 


77 

413 

„ 2 years and up to 5 years. . 

l 

3 

-20 


40 

2-14 * 

„ 5 years and up to 10 years 

| 

1 

•07 


11 

•59 

1 0 years 

J 

1 

•07 

J 

o 

•11 

• Total. . . . 

1,488 

72 

4-81 

1,863 

224 

1202 

ny Life Prisoners . 







lent for G months and 







nonthsand up to 1 year 



• • 


a a 

• • 

a • a • 

1 year and up to 2 years 


, . 


1 


.... 

„ 2 years and up to 5 years. 

> n 

• • 


>■ 13' 

* • 

a a • • 

„ 5 years and up to 10 years 

i. 

• a 



a • 

. * . • 

„ 10 years and up to 20 years. 


• • 




9 1 • • 

„ 20 years and up to 30 years. 


• • i 



• a 

9 j a # 

>, 30 years 

mt 

• • 

• « • • 

- 

• • 


Total. . . . 

11 

• * 

• * » • 

13 

0 0 

.... 

Grand Total. . . . 

1,499 

72 

4-8 

1,876 

■ 224 

11*94 


30. Excluding those prisoners whose terms of imprisonment 
varied from two years and above, whose numbers are too small for 
comparison, the lowest rate of mortality occurred among those who 
had been in confinement above 6 months and up to 1 year, the 
highest among those between 1 and 2 years. 

31. There were no deaths among life prisoners in the year 
under report. 
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32. The deaths and rates of mortality , 

Occupation in Jail. 1 “ b °“™S.’. •*» »“ tried P- 

the following table : — 



In 1861-65. 

In 1863- 


Daily average strength 
of each class m cus- 
tody. 

h 

A 

rt 

4# 

Q 

Ratio of deaths to aver- 
age strength of each 
class in custody. 

Dail> average strength 
of each class in cus- 
tody. 

a 

4. 

05 

P 

Labouring Prisoners. 







In-door labourers 

731 

50 

6-84 

582 

60 


Out-door labourei 

ear 

13 

2 35 t 

906 

164 

1 

Total. . . . 

1,368 

63 

4*75 

1,548 

224 

1 

14 

Non-Labouring Pi isoners. 












i 

i 

Sentenced without labour and 







civil prisoner* 

28 

5 

17*86 

39 

1 

• ♦ I 

t 

Ineflk lent from age or sickness 





i 


and convalescents excused 







from labour 

73 

■ a 


17 

V 

mm 







* 


Total .... 

101 

5 

4*76 

56 

* * 

i ' 

1 • * * \ 







- ^ 

Untried Prisoners. 



h 


■ 


In confinement without work. 

30 

2 

Hi 

272 

| 


Giand Total. . . . 

1,499 

72 

4*8 

1876 




33. (ft in-door and out-door labourers, the highest rates of 
mortality occurred among the former during the period under report, 
and among the latter in the preceding year ; but the rates in respect 
to the non-labouring and civil prisoners for the present year were in 
excess of either of the former. 

* 34. The out-door labourers here referred to are merely those 
employed in the gardens and in the vicinity of the Jail, many of the 
former being convalescent and weakly prisoners, and do not include 
those in Public Works gangs. 
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35. The death rates among prisoners 
employed on the different kinds of labour are 
given below : — 


In 1864- 


In 1863-64. 


‘tion op Employment. 

T 

m _j 

'* In-door Labourers. 

t oyed in manufactures 

„ „ as Jail servant. 

„ „ in miscellaneous works. 

„ as hospital attendants . . 

as burkundazes 

in repairing Jails 


1 



3 !>» 


■ 

a o 

|.s 


« 1 
ja 3 ' 

■n 



|l 


J'8 

.9 

ii 


Is. 

.9 

S3 n 


*s*i 


J3 

► o 

on 

bO 

Jo 

09 

°U) 

Daily s 
of ea 
tody 

1 

Q 

Ratio 

stren 

^ C3 

■a • 

O o 

1 

Ratio 

stren 


on light labour . 


298j 10 
135 1 2 

116 11 
II .. 
• * • • 
46 .. 

1 % 27 


3-36 322 

1-481 
9-48 | 

.. y 185 


Total of in-door labourers. 731 50 6’84l 582 



nQ door Labourers. 

'.pioycd in making bricks 10 

. „ in miscellaneous works. . 48 i 6 

, ■ „ in buildings 

„ in digging kunkur 

„ on the roads . . .- 112 8 

„ in the Jail garden .... 34 1 

Total of out-door labourers. 637 15 

Total of labouring prisoners. 1,368 65 

Sentenced without labour and civil 

prisoners , 28 •• 

Inefficient from age*, convalescents 
and others excused from labour 
on account of physical debility. . 73 5 

Prisoners under trial 30 2 


1*25 1 

.. )- 928 163 

♦ • I 

7-14 J 

2'94 38 1 

2-35 9G6 164 

— . . - - - -i — 

4-75 1,648 224 

. . 39 » . 


6-76 17 .. 

6-67 272 .. 


Grand Total.... 1,499 72 4*8 1,876 224 
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36. From the above it will be seen tbs 
the highest rates of mortality occurred during •- 
prisoners employed on light labour; this is explained 
that prisoners selected for this kind of labour are the weak, 
convalescent ; and during the past year among those engager 
cellaneous work the healthiest were those employed as Jail 

37. Of out-door labourers, those employed on the roa< 
highest rates of mortality, and excluding the small number 
first heading, those engaged on miscellaneous works e 
lowest rates. 

38. The mortality among prisoners under trial is as 
that which may be called exceptional among the aged, convai 
and debilitated. 

39. The sentences of those who died, and the proporU 

„ deaths to the different terms of the sentei 

Sentences. ...... . - _ , 

arc cxhi lilted in the annexed table: — 



In 1804-65. 

In 1863-' 

f * 


1*5- 

£ . 
c a ts 

Pll 

/ 

rt 

44 

p 

•~*b P 3 

C J. e 

1 s 

i 

O ts (• ft, 

« f* 

a* 63 

■ H 

III 
Isi . 
*I|1 

s * U s 

y C 

«5 K 

£ 
j 

ft 

Term Prisoners. 
teenttneed for 





'3 

\ 

4 V 

f> months and under 

391 

18 

4-57 

496 

94 

18» 

Abo^e 6 months and up to l jear. 

525 

15 

2-80 

431 

57 

13*23 

„ 1 year and up to 2 years. . 

,113 

28 

816 

375 

39 

10*4 

„ 2 years and up to o years. • 

124 

7 

5-64 

187 

23 

12*3 

„ f> \ears aud up to 10 years. 

37 

1 

27 

53 

6 

11*32 

„ 10 years 

3 

1 

33-3 

5 

3 

60* . 

• Total. . . . 

1,426 

70 

4-9 

1,547 

222 

f.. 

14*35 

Till security is furnUhed 

15 

* • 


26 

. • 

• • • • 

As mil prisoners 

17 

■ 

m 

18 

• a 

• » fe • 

As criminal lunatics 

Life Prisoners • 

1 

8 

wm 

• • • ■ j 

i 

* • 

1 1 • « 

Sentenced for life ............. . 

10 

H 

mi 

13 1 

2 

15*38 

Undyr trial 

30 

2 

6-66 

272 


• • f • 

* Total ... 

1,499 

72 

4*8 

1,876 ! 

224 

11*94 
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rates of mortality occurred duiing the two 
.icnced to above 10 years, but their numbers are 
, *air comparison. 

All the rates in 1863-64 are excessive, owing to the fatal 
• at Kurrachee. During the past year the lowest rates 
among prisoners under sentences above 5 years and up to 
and above 6 months and up to 1 year*. The anterior and 
ate periods show a comparatively high death rate. 


. In the annexed table are given the classes of criminals 
among whom death occurred in the largest 
proportions : — 


J rimes. 




In 18G4-G5. 



In 1863-61. 


I 

1 

o 

** 

3 

■1 

5 


7 

8 

"'lasses. 

4 

r 

+3 w 

I S 

t a 

• i 
s *» 

!-§ 

£-8 *8 

5 ° - 

a 

Deaths. 

m — 

a a 

•tr co 
a 
o 2 

2 © . 

S 

I. h (j 

S © 2 

8. *5 g 
o 

a o 
« 2 w 
as 

Ratio per cent, of deaths 
to total casualties. 

Daily average strength 
of each cla&s m cus- 
tody. 

* 

1 

«e 

© 

Q 

J. 5 

Ifl 

•e ti> 

;1 

C (U , 

t 

5 ® | 

" "a 

I s 8 

Ji 

« 

■*§ m 

Of 

■- 

3 

S3 

£ 'O 

3 ^ 

Thieves 

479 

37 

7*72 

51*3.9 

708 

80 

11*30 

35*71 

Cattle stealers 

27 1 

15 

5*54 

20*83 

369 

33 

8*94 

14*73 

• 

Burglars 

292 

6 

205 

8*33 

367 

23 , 

r 6*27 

j 

i 

10*27 

Total 

1 < 

1,042 

58 

5*57 

80*56 

1,444 

136 

l 

9*42 

60*71 


43. This table supplies the information which was wanting in 
my last Annual Report, * viz. the strength of 


and i9*o?KsE>n of each class among whom the largest number of 
Government No. 2374 deaths took place and the percentage of deaths 

in each class. 


of 1st October 1864. 
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44. The largest proportion of deaths ot 
during both the official years as given in the tao*. 


Occupation prior to 
imprisonment. 


45. This table shows the oct 
of those among whom there was the 
proportion of deaths 





46. During the past year, agriculturists have died in thelargesf " 
proportions, coolies and labouring servants being next on the list; 
but during the previous year, it appears that the ratio of deaths in 
each class was highest among labourers, although the rqjtip of deaths 
to total casualties in the Jail was highest among the agriculturists. 

47. The castes and sects which furnished 
Castes and sects. the largest proportion of deaths are given in 
the following table 
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, stes and Sects. 


Mussulman. 


> Jmans. 


'esert country Mussul- 


dskhcllies . . 


Hindoo. 


Loliana . . t . 



Iu 1881-65. 

. • 

* 

1 

2 3 

’ 4 

Daily average strength of.j 

i 

i 

$ 

JS" 

a g 

A § 

1 11 

* 

i 

0 
+■> 

1 
£ 

o| 

•2 | 

* o 

PS 

532 

» 

18 3-38 

25 

176 

17 9'66 

23-61 

293 

15 5'12 

20-83 

101 

6 5-94 

8-33 

46 

3 6'52 

4-16 

1,148 

59 5-14 

81-94 

89 

4 4-49 

5’55 


In 1869*04. * 


8 | 'e 8 

11 C 1 

■S pf r S 


6 S’ 


•a * a. 

| s §* 

° a to 


48. J The largest number of deaths occurred among the different 
sects ©f Mussulmans, Sendees supplying the larger proportion in 
each class, and Lohanas among the Hindoo castes. 

49. The ages at which the larger 
Ages. proportion of deaths took place are given 

„ below— 
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In 1864-65. 

V, 

r 




Daily average of Pri- 
soners of the ages par- 
ticularized. • 

n 

i 

a 

Q 

Ratio per cent, of 
deaths to average 
strength as per co- 
lumn 1. 

Daily average of Pri- 
soners of the agr 
particularized. 

« 

B? 

P 


Under 20 years of age .... 

♦ 

127 

6 

4-72 

250 

• ft 


From 20 to 30 years 

6C4 

29 

4-37 

787 : 

i 

133 

- 

„ 30 to 40 years 

504 

27 

5-30 * 

473 

62 

13- 

„ 40 to 50 years 

171 

i 

G 

3-51 

323 

11 * 

1 


„ .00 to 60 years* 

25 

3 

12-0 

35 

13 

! 

1 

I' 

t ’ ' 

„ GO to 70 years 

8 

1 

12’ 5 * 

5 

3\ 

66-66'fy 

„ 70 to 80 years ...... 

• # • • 

• • 

• • « i 

ft 

3 

2 

Above 80 years 

• • • * 

• « 

• * t ■ 

* • • * 

• ■ 


* Total**" 

1,409 


GO 

1,876 

224 

m 

11-94 


50. Excluding those above 50 years of age, whose numbers are 
comparatively very small, the highest rates of mortality during the 
past year occurred in prisoners from 30 to 40 years of age, and in the 
previous year from 20 to 30 years. 

51. The deaths are arranged below according to the period of 
sentence unexpired at the time of death — 

3 a j 








IB 


<r 

i and under 

« t 

{ month and up to G months . 
months and up to 1 year . 

a 

. ear and up to 5 years . . . 
years and up to 10 years 

* 

T 

, 1 0 years and up to 1 6 years . 

J 

e 15 years 


lu U'GJ-65. 

(u 1^63-61. 

#• 

1 


37 

& 

cu 

Q. 

18 

§ 

s 

£ 

12 

> 1 
eS 

2 

1 

• 

j- 

• • • « 

O 

• • • a 

70 

-> 


. The deaths and rates of mortality among prisoners of the 
ty of imprison- district iii which they are confined, and among 
• those of other districts, arc given below : — 



In 1864-65. 

In 1863-61. 

Djily average strength 
of Prisoners of the 
classes named. 

Deaths. 

. 

<£> a> 

■2 

cs 5 

U O p 

■*3 £ 3 

° g 

a ^ a 

S«§\S 

S-S& 

1 8 
^ s « 

(S 

, 

Daily average strength 
of Prisoners of the 
classes named. 

Deaths. 

Ratio percent, of deaths 
to daily average 
strength in column 4. 

Prisoners of the districts . . 

1,440 

70 

4*86 

1,605 

196 

1221 

„ of other districts. 

0 

59 

2 

3*39 

271 

28 

10-33 

Total 


fl 

4-8 

1,876 

B 

11-94 
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53. The number of casualties, as wolK 
Severe greatest among prisoners of the district 

imprisoned during both years. Transfers from ou 
not appear to have enhanced the rates of mortality. 

54. It would appear from the following table that tl 
Deaths according to amount of sickness occurred in t 

season. of April, May, October and Dccetr 

the year 1864-05, and during 1863-04 in the months < 

February, March and May. The rates of sickness genera 
out this year are high and exceptional, and contrast unfavoc 
those of the year under report. 

55. The rates of mortality were in 1864-65 highest 
January, March, April and June; and during February, Marc 
April in the previous year. 

56. It is satisfactory to note that during neither of 
years under comparison did cholera make its appearance in ^ 

•Sind Jails. * 

t 

57. The cases of dysentery were comparatively so fc ; 
the two years as scarcely to be said to preponderate during-. 
cular month. Of diarrhoea the rates of mortality were higneft 
April during 1864-65, and in January, February and March durt^ 
the previous year. 

58. Fevers were most fatal in June, January and April during 
1864-65, and in February, March and April during the previous 
year, during which months the epidemic already alluded to was at 
its height. 

59. All other diseases were most fatal in November and January 
in 1864-65, and in December, February and March during the 
previous year. 

60. On a review of those data it would appear that the most 
fatal months were January, March and April during the year under 
report, and February, March and April during 1863-64. 



1863-64 .1R64-65.IISG3-64. 1B64-G5.ll863.64. IS64-65. 1863-64 1864-65.11863-64.1864-6$ 


cm ®> n-* 10 — - ao , t>- ae op 

4< 00 CO t> 0 * 05 O *0 ^ *0 



1,499 1,876 142! 314J 133 j 283 9-47] 16-74] 93*54 89*97 4*23 5*94 



























DEATHS FROM 
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AH other Diseases. _ Other Causes. 
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61. The diseases which were the most*} 

Specific causes of the death? from all other 
death. given' below — 



In 1664-65 

In 1603-64. 

4 

II 


i 

a 

S 

>» 

01 

o 

-G 

bo 

e 

c 

•a 

£>•/£ 

2 rf 

5 S 

85 

O & 

CO £ • 

If! 

§2 “ 

ill 

o S o 

o c 

M 

.0 

h 


I)lS£A9KS. * 

Deaths. 

Ratio per cent, of deaths to total 
daily average strength vi Jafl. 

£ 

Ratio per cent, of deaths to total 
daily a\erage strength in Jail. 

• e 

£7 

I* 

1-f 

V 

SI 

i 

o 
u 
<y 
{3 
*— » 

4 

a 

A 

A 

1 

3 

a* 

5 

j 

3 

Increase. 

— 

i 

H 

o 

4/ 

s s 
is 

i 

« 

C. 

V 

a 

Decrease. 

In 

18C4-C5. 


Pj&entcry .... 

i 

0 27 

10 

o;»3 

1 

i 

026 

r 

0-41 

a • 

0*1 1 

5*51 

2 

4 

Diarrhoea 

13 

0 87 

23 

1 21 

• 

0 37' 

0 96 

• 

009 



Fcicr 

30 

2- 

128 

6*82 


4-82 

l* 


2- 



Phthisis 

3 

0-2 

3 

0-16 

0 01 


017 

003 

* » 

4 


Total. . . . 

30 

1 

IC1 

8-73 

• 

5 12 

5 51 


2 21 

69 14 

73 1 

¥ 

f 

A11 otlicr causes . . 

19 

1-20 

47 

25 


l 21 

l 92 

• 

0*60 

26*39 

j 

20*99 

Other causes, «acci- 








• 

■ 


• 

dental, suicidal, 

>3 

0*2 

U 

0 69 

, , 

0 49 

TCI 

• • 


4*17 

5*8 

old age and decay 

J 








1 



Grand Total. . 

72 

4-8 

224 

11*94 

s a 

714 

7*81 

• • 

301 




62. There has been a marked decrease of mortality from dy- 
/ scntery, diarrhoea and fever; in the case of the latter the decrease is 
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j)b pauses as already explained, but in the two 
Xf Slhy be regarded as an index of improved healthi- 
doubt, to closer attention to sanitary measures. 

The proportion of deaths from cholera and from ordinary 
is given, below, but as there were no deaths from cholera, 
«res are merely recorded for the sake of comparison in 
,rs. 

It would have been satisfactory had it been possible to 
jomparison for the last ten years, but the data for three 
_• y are available. 


* ' ,60 # 

& 

09 

S n 
21 


1 ^ 

C3 

O 

U 

2 

4a 

c 

Ratio of death 
cholera 

j? s 

-S c* 

o.S 

S’S 

(3° 

Total. 

1 

■s 862 


3-67 

3-67 

* 1 863-61 


11-94 

, 

i v w ' 

11-91 

i 


1 

Aiprinff 1 of tho aliovd 2 vems ••••• 


7-8 

7-8 



1 

In 1864-65 


do 

48 


... ! 

♦ 

DpITPJISP 


• 3* 

3- 





65. In the two Jails entered in the table below, the deaths were 


Jails in which the 
deaths were below 6 per 
cent- and also below the 
average of the last two 
years 


below 6 per cent, and also below the average 
of the two preceding years. The data for two 
years oply are available, but year by year this 
defect will be lessened until the decennial 
period is reached. 
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Mortality In 
18G4-G5. 

Average mortality r J 
during the 2 years | 
preceding 18G4-GS. I 

♦ 



Jailh. 

' 



1 1 



In mortality 
by ordinary 
diseases. 

In n 

by<e 


1 : 
o 

By cholera. 

Total. 

*3 

?■> 

%- 

c6 

1 

S 

* 

By cholera. 

Total. 

Increase. 

i 

1 

« 

h 

Kurrachcc . .... . 

3*71 


3-71 

11*52 

.. 

11*52 

■ a 

j 

7*81 

• ft 


Shi kat poor 

3*8G 

•• 

3*86 

{ 

4-31 


. 4*34 

a a 

0*48 

ft ft 



06. In none of the Jails was the mortality below 6 per 


hut in excess of the previous two years, nor was it above 0 per 

but below the average of the previous two years. *' 

, 67 . At Ilydrabad alone were 

Deaths above C> per . _ *\ , , , K 

vent,, and above the above G per cent, and above also thtf 

average of previous two 0 f tlie previous two years, as show ' i 


years. 


following table : — 


.1 ML. 


Ilydrabad . . , . 


Mortality in 
18 ( 54 - 05 . 


3 

*3 


o 

►» 

« 


6-81 


o 

•S 

o 


(5-81 


Average mortality 
during the 2 years 
prm.<Uiig 1804 * 05 . 


.a 


« 


4*U 


6 

*3 

>» 

m 


§ 


111 


Difference in 18 G 4 -C 5 . 




In mortality 
Ivy ordinary 
diseases. 


270 


In mortality] 
by cholera, 


S 

Oj 

a 


2-70 


68. The increase at Ilydrabad has been 2*70 per cent., entirely 
due to ordinary diseases. 

4 <? J 


Actual Increase, 










65). Although this information has been 
included in a former table, it is here separately 
■ v tabulated for convenience of comparison in 
future vears : — 


H 

i 

'A 


] Average mor- 

i Mortality by ■ talitv by ordi- 




V. 

Jatls. 

j ordinal) 1 navy diseases 

Decrease in 

r 

l diseases in • j during the 2 
1861*65. j years preceding 

j 1861-65. 

18G-1-65. 

t * - 

jr 



7-81 

• • . 

*- 


i 

i 

0-48 


70. The decrease amounts to 7 81 at Kurrachee, and to 0 - 48 at 
.arpoor. At Hydrabad alone was there an increase of mortality 
.1 ordinary diseases, as already shown in a preceding table. 

71. The rates of mortality to average 
“ ot strength are given below, and the most un- 
4 healthy Jail is placed first on the list: — 


Mortality in 1SG4-G5. 


JaII.'j, 


Deaths from j 


« i i 
I ' 1 „. ! I 


Rftlio of 
♦Wat Its. 


> st? 

■3 * 

Q 


.a 

1 

w 


X\ crage mortality 
during the 2 years 
preceding 18G4-G5. 


Ratio of deaths. 


Difference between 18G4-G.> 
and the preceding biennial 
averages. 


•a.~ fc- 


■ c s 

I H P 


a 

¥ 

h 

a 

1 


i 

« | *+ 


£ 

H 


o-o 

fl S’S 
~ 6 


|| 

a £ 

it « 
§ 


6 

&> 

Q 


Hydrabad. . 
Sliikarpoor.. 
Kurrachee. . 


499j 

596 

404 


6-81 

3 - 86 ] 

371 


6-81 

3 * 86 | 

371 


411 

4-34 

11 - 52 ! 


4-11 

4*34 

11-521 


2-70 


2-70 


0-481 

7-81 


10-48 

7-81 
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7*2. The only increase took place at 11 

73. The Jail population includes the prison^. 

Rates of mortality the close of the preceding year as w. 
calculated on the prison admitted during the year, and the 
population. mortality have been calculated on 

numbers, and are shown separately for both sexes in th 
table : — 


Kurraelice. • 
Uydiabad. . 
Shikarpoor . 

I 

Total. . 


Mean 

Average. 


Remaining: in 
Jail on (lit* hist 
day of 1860-0' 4. 


I „• ; 

-Sj j=l g 

1 Z < s 

<*1 i L- . b- 


:m\. . 

(’.or! n 


50!) 


1,421 


K 

O 

CO 

s 

TP 


15| 


2(3 


305 

(318 

521 


1,447 


CO 

CO 

Cl 

OD 

TP 


Admitted during 
1864-6;). 


I 

\C i 

£ \£\ S. 


i 

f)2 :0i 1 914, 

i ' 

1 

l,S»53ri 1,03-| 

I j 

72023 


3,517181 


CO 

CO 

30 


3,G28 


CO 

CO 

Oi 

o 

Cl 


Total. 


7 ! 

o 

H 


1,228. 21 1,2 If 

i i 


2,502j IS; 2,550'; 
1,238; 1,27(51 


4,y(i8l 


CO 

to 

CO 


107 


5,075 71 i 1 


to 1 to 


CO 


o 

CO 


Deaths. 


^ pig 
*!*!* 


15 
33| 1 

A. 


CO 

1*0 

icO jo 


72 




1 ‘ 22 ! 

1-3, 

l-8> 


- c 




CO 


V. 

Cl 


74. TShis mode of calculation, adopted by the Inspector General 
of Jails, Lower Provinces, gives the death rate possibly in too favour- 
able a light, but taken in connection with the following figures per- 
haps a truer conception of the real average mortality may be gained 
in this way than by calculating the rates on the average strength, as 
is usually done, and as has been shown elsewhere. 

Comparative state- 75. In this table are shown the death 

iated on ”he average luui ra * es on ^e average an# actual strength to- 
actual prison population, getlier with the mean rates : — 
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Mean ratio of 

Total prison Ratio of dontli.s Ratio of UenthK mortality derived 

population of t0 tlail y average to pri«on |K>pula~ from the two 

the yoar. strength in JaiL tion. method* of calcu- 

lation. 


_.)0 4 40-1 122S 21124915.. 15 375 .. 371 1-2? .. 12 2- 48 . 2 45 
18910 4992502 48255033 134 07510 6-81 1 32 2-0S 1-33 4 03 6 04 47 

t 

1 -58214 5961238 38 1276 23 .. 23 3 95 .. 3-86 1*86 .. 1*8 2-90 .. 287 

I 


70*-- M7l 28!l499llC68jlO7f5t75 71 1/2 4-83 3 5/ 18 143 0*93 1-43313 2 25 31 1 


co h <o 

CO hr %C 


»n — 

<N r-i 




BPS 


An analysis of the above table gives the following results: 


.ge number of males in custody 1,471 

<.u)s 71 

do per cent.. 4 811 

—«*ily average number of females in custody 28 

Deaths 1 

Uatio per cent 3*57 

Daily average of both sexes 1,409 

Deaths 72 

t Ratio per cent 4*8 

Prison population of 1 804-65, males 4,908 

„ „ „ females 107 

Deaths of males 71 

„ of females I 

Ratio per cent, of mortality among males 1’43 

„ „ „ „ females * 0*93 

Total prison population male and female 5,075 

Total deaths 72 

Ratio per cent, of mortality 1*42 

Mean rate of deaths among males 3*13 

„ „ „ % females 2*25 

Mean rate of the two combined 3*1 1 
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77. From the above it will be seen that 
deaths calculated on the average strength was 4*o, 
population or actual strength i *42. The mean rate wu~ 
probably represents a fair and reliable average. 

78. The number of escapes am’ 
Escapes. turcs as compared with the previous 

given below : — 


Years. 

Daily average 
strength. 

Number of escapes. 

Ratio of escapes to 
strength. 

- 1 

Number of recaptures. | 

Ratio of recaptures toj 
escapes. J 

i 

Amount of reward paid 
for the recaptures. 

i 

i 

< 

18G4-G5 

1,499 

14 

•93 

. 

4 

1 , 

1 28-G 

• • • • 

« • i 

1803-64 

1,876 

12 

*G4 

* 

• » 

• • 

• * » • 

! 

1 


. 7.0. The escapes were rather more numerous during tb - 
Of the 14, 1 took place from within Jail walls, 4 from outside tin 
Kurrauhee, 6 from without also, -at Ilydrabad, and 2 from Shi ( 

1 was effected from the Ilydrabad*Jail Hospital. 

80. The number remaining at large at the close of the year 
under report is here shown : — 



Males. 

Females. 

i 

Total. 

Remaining uneSpturcd at the close of last year ! 

i 

! 12 

! 

» • 

12 

Add escaped this year 

' H 

* * I 

14 


26 

! 

• • 

26 

Deduct recaptured of escapes of former years 

2 

* • 

2 


24 

* • 

24 

„ „ of this year’s escapes 

4 

• ■ 

4 

Remaining uncaptured at the close of this year ...... 

20 

k • 

20 
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es during tlic last two years 6 only were recap- 
...mied at large. 

This is a large proportion, and the subject demands the 
'a of the Police authorities. 

The state of education among the 3,628 prisoner's ad- 
mitted into the Jails during the year is here 
exhibited : — 


- 

Prisoners fairly educated 
for their position in life. 

Prisoners who can only 
read and write. 

Prisoners entirely Ignorant. 

$ 

Number. 

u 
% 1 

Number. 

© .* 
o-S* 

•gf 

Number. 

.S* 
fc 3 

* 

■3 

„• 

i- 

E 

* 

i 

© 

► 

S3 

a a 
o -• 

*-3 *- 

n 

Pi S 

X 

© 

£ 

© 

■3 

S 

Jti 

i 

£ 

c 3 

S © 

p a 

© — 

IS 

22 

** 

o 

3 

i. 

£ 

3 

w 

Pm 

3 

H 

- 3 

v- o 
c C 
o - 

h 

t V 

c ^ 

Si 

Pi a 

.* vt 














i 

40 


40 

H 


*• 

60 

1 65 

3,447 

81 

3,528 

97-25 


77 

• « 

77 

1-88 

f>3 

• • 

63 

1-54 

3,869 

79 

3,946 

96-58 

» 

103 

i 

103 

2-24 

1 

• « 

103 

224 

4,313 

60 

i 4,393 

i 

96-52 


84. From these data it would appear that 11 percent, of the 
prisoners were fairly educated, 1*65 per cent, could read and write 
only, and that 97*25 per cent, were entirely ignorant. 

85. A comparison of these results with those of the two pre- 
vious years shows that education among the criminal <jjass has made 
no progress ; on the contrary, that there has been some retrogression. 

86. In the following statements are given in detail the financial 
results of the administration of the Jails for the official year under 
report. 

87. The manner in which the average number of prisoners 
Disposal of prisoners sentenced to labour during the two last years 

sentenced to labour. were employed is given below in detail : — 
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In Us 


* 

• 

Average number. 

i 

Percentage on the 
average number in 
conii nenient. 

Average number. 


Employed in ordinary manufacture*? 

362 

25-39 

29. 


Hired by the Department of Public Works .. 


• • 

.310 


„ by other departments 

2.30 

17-53 

97 


Rinploycd as Jail servants 

186 

13-04 

249 


„ as guards 

IS 

1-26 

.. 


,, on the roads . 

112 

7-85 

• • 


„ on miscellaneous duties • ' 

227 

15-92 

301 

2l 

„ on light work, being convalescent, 

weak, or old 

• 

65 

4*56 

» • 

• » 

1 nellicicnt. from age 

26 

1-82 


! 

Sick in hospital 

51 

3-58 

>>234 


Excused labour on account of Sundays and! 



f’ 

! ' <■ 

holiday* . 

129 

905 

j 

1 

! 

Total. . . . 

1,426 

100-00 

! ’ 494 ^ * 


S8. It appears from llie above that, although the average 
number of prisoners sentenced to labour during 1804-05 was less 
than during the previous year, yet the number of those employed on 
manufactures had increased, and it, is satisfactory to find that the 
percentage of those employed as Jail servants had fallen from 16'67 
to 13-04. The extension of the system of convict intra-mural guards 
is also apparent from the above details, and is a satisfactory indication 
that its introduction is becoming more general. 

89. The following data give the result of tl\e labour of the 362 
prisoners employed on manufactures within 
inau”try. m,UfaCtUreS nn<1 th® as compared with the operations of the 

previous year : — 
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In 1864-65. In 1863-64, 

C I 

•f-f manufactured articles sold, for wliichj Us. a. Rs. a. p. 

‘ 5 was realized and paid into the trea- 

13,874 13 10 17,794 14 4 

manufactured articles used four public' 

,*s 4,284 10 O' 2,042 4 0 

„ in store at the close of the year.] 6,737 9 8 7,414 15 4 

Total.... 24,897 1 6 27,252 1 8 

& 

,i act value of manufactured articles in store 
,5> .t the end of the preceding year,. 7,414 15 4 8,413 15 7 

Gross receipts of the year. .. . 17,482 2 2 18,838 2 1 

. cost of raw materials, &c 11,884 10 1 11,644 15 7 

i ofits of the year 5,597 8 1 7,193 2 6 

* t the previous year 7,193 2 6 Information not 

forthcoming. 

Decrease . . . . j 1 ,595 10 5| 

90. There has been a falling off of Rupees 1,355-15-1 1 in the 
gross receipts of the year, and of Rupees 1,. 5.95- 10-5 in the net 
profits. This result appears inconsistent with the fact already 
mentioned, that there had been an increase in the number of pri- 
soners employed on manufactures,* 

91. *This apparent inconsistency will, however, be explained on 
a reference to the following table, from which it will be seen that the 
average earning per prisoner at Kurrachee amounted to a mere trifle. 

92. The epidemic which proved so fatal at the close of the 
year 1863-64, and the release of a large number of the survivors, put 
a stop to all factory operations for the greater part of the succeeding 
year, which have scarcely, even up to this time, been entirely 
revived. 
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\ 


- 

Earning o 
each manufac* 



iming Pri- 
soner. 

Pr>w 


Us. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Kurrachec 

0 15 3-3 

i 

06 5 10 

Hydrabad 

11 11 3-3 

72 5 4. 

Shikarpoor 

47 7 2 

58 0 2 


93. It was impossible to contend against circumstance 
toward and calamitous, and it is to these alone that the uni. 
financial results of the manufacturing operations are attributabt 
Jails in which there W. There lias been an increase of [ 

was an increase. in one Jail only, as given below: — 




U 


o 

o 

r* | 

3 

IS 


Names of Oilicd'* in elmrgci, and 
periods of service. 


Nami's of 
Jailor and 
periods of 
service. 


0. C. Grant, Escjuire, Session' A 
Judge, from 1st May to LOthi 

December 1 8G4 * • . , 

JW. A. Ingle, Fsrpiire, Deputy! 
Magistrate, from 11th De-j 
eem her 1 SG4 to 1 1 tli J an-! 

uruy 18Go • . 

Doctor J. Ffolliott, from 12thi 
January to 30th April 18Go. . 


"3 

fc. 

rf 

£ 

'■3 

O 

o 


Amrnvat of 
increase. 


'Hs, a. p 


| 8 iO 10 11 


i % 

ii?i . 


i' 


8 15 l 


95. This result is satisfactory, and might, it if* believed, be 
largely increased, were a permanent, system of intra-mural labour 
permitted to be established, uninterrupted by indiscriminate transfers 
to Public Works gangs. 


Jails in which there 
was a decrease.. 

r>sj 


9G. In the two other Jails there was a 
falling off in the profits to the extent shown in 
the following table : — 
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ut Officers in charge ami 
periods of service. 




t *n. Weeding, Esquire, from 1st 
's May to 27th August 1864.. 




Names of 
Jailor and 
periods of 
service. 


Amount of Average of 

decrease. decrease per 

Prisoner. 


Rs. a. 


Rs. a. 


P- 


Gibbons, Esquire, Deputy 
Magistrate, from 28th August 
to 27th September 1864.. . . 


> 


o 

a 


3,041 10 0 


16 5 / 


• A. II. Plunkett, Esquire, De- 
puty Magistrate, from 28th 
September 1864 to 30th 
April 1865 


J 


) 


Major Wkldicombe, from 1st 
May to 9th November 1864. 


< 


t 




T3 


a 


W. T. Cole, Esq., Deputy Ma- 
gistrate, from 10th November 
to 28th December 1864 .... 

Doctor Hopkins, Civil Surgeon, 
from 29th November to 1 4th 
March 1865 




•a 

a. 
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Oh 


2,860 10 7 


34 U V 


B. Bradford, Esquire, Deputy 
Magistrate, from 15th March 
to 30th April 1865 


97. Ia the case of Kurrachee this falling off is susceptible, as 
already noticed, of satisfactory explanation, but at Hydrabad the 
factory operations demand more careful attention. 

General financial re- 98. This information is contained in the 
suits of labour of aU kinds, following table 
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In 

Mr 


Net profits on ordinary manufactures 

5,597 8 1 

10, 

Amount credited to this department for value 
of convict labour hired to the Department of 
Public Works 

4 « < < 

23,, 

Amount received for value of convict labour lent 

j 


to other departments '. 

5,682 9 4 

1 

4,727 

Amount of fines in commutation of labour .... 

• 

• • • • 

• • • • 

Total value .... 

* 

1 

11,280 1 5 

38,54{ 

* 

Against of the preceding year 

38,543 14 11 

41,67 

Showing a decrease this year of 

27,263 13 6 

swuiL ^ 

3,132 6 


99. There has, on the whole, been a large decrease amounting 
to R 9 . 27,263-13*6 in the financial results of the year. The break- 
ing up of th<* Hand’s Hill and Munora gangs and the entire stop- 
page of the factory at Kurrachee, in consequence of the*epidemic at 
the close of the previous year, are the reasons which have chiefly 
contributed to this very unsatisfactory financial decrease. 


Juils in the order of 
the results of manu- 
factures. 


100 . .The details under this *head are 
given in the table below, in. which the most 
successful manufacturing Jail is placed at the 
head of the list : — 
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101. The average number of prisoners employed on manulue- 
,‘s bears far too low u proportion to the average strength of 
: ntenced to labour. The cause of the results being so small 
•achee arises from those employed being inexperienced, or 
rners, at the time the manufacturing operations were re-egfcu- 
t ■ 

In the following table are given the details of the cost of 

^vientral expenditure, maintenance of the prisoners in the three Hind 
pss cost of prisoners. Jails : — 


{ Iu 1804-Go. 18G3-G4. 

i 

j Prisoners 1,400 Prisoners 1,870. 


Food . Us. a. p. Ra. a, p. Rs. a. 

Rations * 55,213 13 10 65,625 11 10 

Money allowance 313 2 0 1,824 13 11 

55,526 15 10 67,450 9 9 


Establishment. 

Fixed Executive Staff and 


Police Guards 34,2C5 0 1 43,760 9 7 

Extra 4,429 11 0 2,925 7 4 

38,694 1 1# 1 46.C86 0 1 1 
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In 18G4-G5. 




Prisoner 1,491). 

* K. 


Hospital Charges. 

Its. a- p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Its, a. p. 

it. 

European medicines . . . 

87 3 4 


103 1 1 9 


Bazar ditto .... 

330 f> 5 


520 11 2 


Sick diet 

727 11 6 


2,155 15 3 


Furniture including extra 



! 

i 


bedding and blankets . . 

177 13 0 


G$7 G 0 




1 oon 1 X 








Clothing . 





Cloth, bedding, blankets. . 

7,133 9 3 


10,800 12 10 





7,133 9 3 

1 

10,800 1 

Public Works Charges. ! 

i 




; 

i 

Additions, alterations and 





repairs 

2,003 11 7 


3,909 8 5 





2,053 14 7 



3,9(: ' 

Contingencies . 





Contingent expenses in- 



i 


cluding stationery .... 

4,592 14 11 


7,304 0 7 




.1 r;0*> 11 11 


7 *404 O 








1,09,931 2 11 


1,39,084 12 8 

Against of the previous 





year 

— 

1,39,084 12 8 


1,27,508 14 0 

Decrease. . . . 

— 

29,753 9 9 

Increase. . . , 

12,175 14 2 


103. These dataware satisfactory, showing' a decrease in the gross 
cost of maintenance of Rupees 29,753-0-0. The decrease, although 
general under every head of expenditure, and an evidence that eco- 
nomy has been attended to, is yet partly due to the smaller number 
of prisoners in the Jails during the last year. 

104. The total cost of each prisoner is given in detail in the fol- 
Dctnilcd cost of c#ch lowing table, and amounts to Rs. 73-5-5 against 

prisoner. Rupees 74-7-4 during the previous year: — 
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Food. 

'lading money allowanceJ 

'stablishment. 

■A 

ding guards 


i (ospitnl Charges . 

it 

* medicines 

ditto 




|nd bedding 

Clothing . 

.ankets J bedding 

> 

* 

t | blic Works Charges. 
alterations, and repairs. . 

I 

Contingencies. 

Contingent expenses including sta- 
lioneiy 


Total..,. 

Against of the previous year. . . . 
Showing a decrease of. . . . 


1604-65. 

Prisoners 1,490. 

1868-64. 

Prisoners 1,876. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


37 0 8 


35 15 4 

22 13 9 


23 5 3 


2 15 3 


1 8 11 



25 i n 


24 14 2 




0 0 11 


0 0 11 

• 

0 3 7 


0 4 6 


0 7 9 


1 2 5 


0 1 11 


0 5 10 



0 14 2 





1 lo O 

• * # • 

4 12 2 


5 12 1 

• • • • 

1 12 5 


2 1 10 


3 1 0 


3 14 3 


73 5 5 

* 

74 7 4 

MM 

7 4 7 4 


73 7 1 



m 


• • • » 

i iii 

Increase. . 

1 0 3 


105. It will thus be perceived that there has been a decrease in 
cost of Rs. 1-1-11 per prisoner during the past year, which, on the 
whole, is a satisfactory result. 


Cost of food- 


106. The cost per prisoner for rations is 
here exhibited : — 
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No. 

Names of Jail£. 

ot tr«. 

er per fin,. 

in 1864-65. 




Rb. a. p. 

Ra 

1 

Kurrachee 

48 10 3 


2 

Hydrabad 

36 8 6 


3 

Shikarpoor 

29 9 11 



107. This increase is entirely due to the high price of foe 
charge at Kurrachee appears excessive, and might, it is believei 
reduced by closer attention on the part of the local officers, and ; 
bably by adopting the departmental system of provisioning. 

*108. This is shown in the annexed '~ l 
Coat of clothing. to have been highest at Hydrabad and. 
at Shikarpoor : — 


No. 

Names of Jails. 

Average cost 
of each prison- 
er per annum 
in 1864-65. 

Avf 
of ei 

er per tomtai 
in 1863-61. 



Rs. a. pj 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Kurrachee 

6 12 4 

6 7 5 

2 

Hydrabad 

6 1 3 

6 12 2 

3 

Shikarpoor 

2 15 6 

3 6 7 


. $ 

109. • The decrease, as compared with the previous year in the 
latter Jail, though small, is satisfactory. 

110. The table shows a decrease at 
meat* 4 offixede#tabl,8h * Shikarpoor and Hydrabad under this head, hut 

an increase at Kurrachee : — 
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1 

Names of Jails.. 

* 

Average cost 
of each prison- < 
er per annum 
in 1861-65. 

, r, 

Average cost 
of each prison- 
er per annum 
iiil863-(U. 

* 

Its. a. p. 

Us. a* p. 

$ .lrraehee * . . 

29 13 0 

20 6 4 

f/ 



.ytlrabad 

23 1 in 

29 13 h 

ikarpoor 

17 14 10 

22 5 H 


/ 1. The. increase at Kurracheo is stated to be the inclusion of 
»st of reliefs of guards which had been omitted in the calculu- 
jp for the preceding year. 

n 11*2. There is a decrease in this item at 

.siuuent CXtni °' ta ~ Shiktirpoor and an increase iu the other two 

Jails: — 

.c 



i 

1 

Names of Jails. 

Average cost of 
each prisoner 
per annum in 
1864-65. j 

Average cost of 
eacli prisoner 
per annum in 
18«3-(il- 

> 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

i 

- 

Kurraehee 

4 11 (i 

1 2 5 

2 

Ilydrabad ...... 

2 14 5 

1 10 1 

3 

Shikarpoor 

1 

1 12 10 

2 4 8 


113. The increase at Kurraehee is partly due to extra guards 
having been rendered necessary for the prisoners removed into tents 
during the epidemic, and who were not returned into Jail until 

, after the close. of the y car. 

1 14. This return is imperfect, the information from Kurraehee 
Co»t of European having been received too late for insertion. 

medicines. The cost, however, is trifling. 
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No. 

* * . 

Names of Jails. 

Avcn v 
each piibotr*, 
annum in 
18G4-G5. ] 

i 

i 


! 

! j 

Us. a. p. 

Us. 

1 

i 

Kurrachee 

j 


2 

Ilydrabad 

i 

0 2 9 

! 

1 

i 

1 

3 

1 

Shikarpoor ' 

— 

i 


] 1 5. There was no charge .on this account at Shikar 
dobi table to the year under report. * 

(Vt of ijaiar modi- 1 l f >. Tin’s information also is incoxnplt 

,; > nc9 - for the reason above assigned : — 



1 

1 

i -\vtTn<re co?t of 

Awvjvj 


i 


1 

1 

i rncli prNo»:i»r 

each 



No. 

1 Names of Jails. 

1 per utimun >n 

per p 





, i 

i ! 

It 


* 



, i 

1 Us. a. p. 

; Its. 

I 

a. 

P* 

i 

Kurrachee 1 

‘ • » • • 

! I 

1 

! 

1 

1 

i 

■ • 


o 

j 

Ilydrabad 

1 1 

0 l 7 

I 

0 

8 

10 








♦ 





3 

! 

Shikarpoor * 

0 7 8 

0 

8 

I! 


— s 

117. Both of these charges are trifling, and indicate attention 
to economy on the part of the medical officers. 

118. ^rhese include hospital diet, furniture, and all expenses 
Other than those contained in the preceding 
two tables : — 


Hospital charges. 
G s J 
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• 

Names of Jails. 

Average cost of 
each prisoner 
per annum in 
1864-65. 

. 

Average cost of 
each prisoner 
per annum in 
1863-64. ' 

i 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

^/achce 

1 10 3 

2 12 .1 

h 

'.rabad 

0 0 4 

* ■ » * 

.arpoor 

•i 

0 6 2 

0 10 0 


t/9. These results are satisfactory and show that economy has 
! carefully practised by the Civil Surgeons. 

.V 

pst of additions and ' 120. These charges refer to works exc* 

fatl0U3, cuted by the local officers by prison labour. 



f 

Names of Jails. 

» 

Average cost of 
each prisoner 
per annum in 
1864-65. 

Average cost of 
each prisoner 
per annum in 
1863-64. 

i 


Hi 

i 

| Rs. a. p. 

i 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

1 

Kurrachee 

0 8 6 

1 2 2 

2 

Ilydrabad 

1 5 5 

0 8 1 

3 

Shikarpoor 

2 15 7 

5 10 7 




121. The mud Jail buildings at Ilydrabad and Shikarpoor are 
more costly than the more substantial building at Kurrachee. 


122. The contingent expenses in the three Jails, as given below, 

« A , . are high ; a costly item, however, included 

Cost of contingencies. , . , . . 4 - - . . 

under this head, is the transfer of prisoners, and 

to this cause may chiefly be attributed the high average cost per 

prisoner : — 
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No. 

T • 

Names of' Jails. 

Averu c 
each pro- 
per annum iti 
1864-f>5. 

' 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

1 

lvurrachee 

5 4 0 


2 

1 

Hydrabad 

2 1 3 


3 

j 

Shikarpoor 

2 6 6 

4 


123. The three Jails are placed in the order of ecor* 
as regards the gross c<Tst in the follow 
table 


Total gross cost. 


No. 

Names ov Jails. | 

Average cost of 
each prisoner 
per annum in 
1SG4-65. 

Averajr 
each p 
per a’ 

1« 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

i 

Shikarpoor 

58 9 0 

57 13 2 

2 

Hydrabad 

72 5 4 

81 6 4 

3 

Kurrachee 

96 5 10 

79 5 3 


1 24. The cost of maintenance at Kurrachee demands the serious 
attention of the officer in charge ; at Hydrabad, although there has 
been a decrease, it is still too high, and the closest attention to eco- 
nomy is demanded. 


Net cost. 


1 25. This represents the cost per prisoner 
after deducting the value of prison industry : — * 
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ist ames op Jails. 

Average cost 
of each prisoner 

per annum m 

1S64-05. 

Average cost of 
each prisoner 

per annum in 

1863-64, 

•i 

- 


\ 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a- p. 

^/atirrachcc - 

95 7 7 

53 2 3 

fi 



*'ra 



ydrabad 

55 6 6 

66 12 2 

:ai* 

l 


/<~hikarpoor 

1 45 15 6 

49 1 4 

fa. 




jfi 


f' r 126. Both Sliikarpoor and Hydrabad show a decrease in the 
,-at cost, whereas the increase at Kurraehee is far from satisfactory, 
ooo'h it is chiefly accounted for by the interruption in all rnanu- 
~g operations consequent on the epidemic. 

: . eo f CQst 127. This refers to the gross cost which 

has increased at Kurraehee and Shikarpocr:— 


1* 

No. 

Jails. 

1861-65. 

1S63-C4. 

1 

Increase in 
I8(i 1-65. 

i 


Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

! 

1 

Kurraehee 

96 5 10 

79 5 3 

17 0 7 

2 

Sliikarpoor 

i 

58 9 0 

67 13« 2 

0 11 10 


128. The cause of increase at Kurraehee has already been 
explained ; at Shikarpoer it appears to have been chiefly owing fo 
the increase in the cost of rations. 

129. This has taken place at Hydrabad to 
Decrease of cost. the extent of Rupees 9-1 per prisoner, as shown 
below : — 
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No. 


1 Ilytlrabad 


Jail. 


18G4-G5. 

lbo. 

_ U 

lbs. a. p. 

72 5 4 

d ^ 

'O 

a 

Pi 


R. b 


Gross nml ru t cost of 
the prisoners. 


130. This information for the 
well as for the three preceding years, 
in the annexed table : — 


• 

Ve.uih. 

i 

y 

a 

ft 

V. 

© 

I 

s 

s 

ts 

0} 

to 

« 

1 

Grn 

. I 

gf 

1* ^ 
tr - o 

! \\ 

% *3 

>s tost of malu ter 

t 

v. 

o 

»/. 

0 

W 

unco. t 

« 

s 

* i 

ft 

Vi 

CU 

o 

y 

H 

5 

u 

ti, 

p, ^ 
gS 

fca 

-< 

* 

*-b 

* 1 

Vi 

© 

Ql O 

9 9 

*S2 
'"3 
t 0 

■M 

ft 

8 

i 

© 

c 

■a 

e 

V. 

c 

t 

1 



Its. a. p. 

Its a. p 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

n< - »■ p- 

IK 

! 

166$ 

1,400 

90,951 13 7 

1,048 11 0 

101,000 8 7 

00 4 10 

! 24,(140 14 10 ! 

1 1 

1 70,9. 

1603 

1,730 

123,557 13 0 

3,051 1 C 

127,306 14 0 

73 7 2 

| 41,070 5 8! 
| | 

85,832 8 10|4 

1^63-64 

1,870 

135,715 4 3 

3 909 8 5 

| ' 

130,064 12 8 

74 7 4 

' 35,391 1 7 

'104,293 11 155 0 

j 1 

1 804-03 

1,409 

107,277 4 4 

I 2,053 14 7 

i 

i 

109,931 2 11 

73 5 5 

i 10,314 3 0 

93,610 15 1102 7 3 
! ! 


Qj 

4G0/.02 3 2 

12,223 3 (1 

1478,725 C 8 

■ 




* 

131. The average gross cost of maintenance has been less than 
dnring the three preceding years, but rather higher than in 1862; 
this has been effected in spite of the heavy and increasing cost of 
every article of consumption as well as of Police guards. 

132. The average net cost, however, does not give so favorable a 
result, and this is owing to the chief source of income, vis. the rnanu* 
factures^ having entirely failed at Kurrachee for reasons already 
frequently alluded to. 
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ne source of revenue which, if successfully 
i feel confident, cover one-third of the Jail expen- 
^ o Province. I refer to the manufacture of gunny bags, 
there is at all times a large demand and ready market. 

l 

t I have endeavoured to introduce this branch of industry, 
^ o extensively and profitably carried on at Alipore and else- 
a Jie Lower Provinces of Bengal, but as yet, I regret, witli- 


ng. 


€9 


,a> The attention of the local officers shall again be directed 
( _iject, and every endeavour made to attain so important an 
the reduction of the enormous expenditure with which the 




at present burdened. 


i 136. 

os' 

fa Lock-ups. 


A tabular ^tatement is attached to this Report embodying 
the information contained in the monthly returns 
from the Lock-up^of the different districts. 


~ 7 . From this it appears that there were during the year 
prisoners confined in the Lock-ups. Of these, 5,243 were 
red to District Jails after , conviction or for trial before the 
Judges, 4,317 were acquitted, 3,112 released without trial, 

( ... ~ed. The number remaining in confinement at the close of 
le year was 580. 

138. The total cost on account of these prisoners was Rupees 
49,733-12-7 ; the average cost cannot he given in the absence of in- 
formation as to the daily average strength, but it is small as compared 
with that of the Jails. 


139. A table is also appended giving such details as are avail- 

able regarding the number of reconvictions 
Recouvictions. during the year, together with their. crimes and 

sentences. 

140. At KurracheS it is reported that no case of reconviction 
appears on the records. At Hydrabad there were 75, 33 of which' 
were for theft. At Shikarpoor 25, 11 of which were for cattle steal- 
ing and house trespass. 

*. 0 

141. The sentences awarded varied from 6 months to 5 years. 
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142. The general results of the year hav 

„ , , of mortality, owing to the^Tb»,_ 

Concluding remarks. J ° 

and the care and attention devoted^ 
arrangements, and a decrease in the net profits of prisoniab 
industry, due to causes which have already been explained . , 

143. The system of dry-earth sewage is successfully c 
in the Jails in this Province, the climate of which is pecu' 
adapted for such a purpose. 

144. My suggestions on all matters of Jail managen 
met with attention ; defects in sanitary and disciplinary arran 
which had been previously noticed, now no longer exist, an 
system of intra-mural labour organized on a permanent footi. 
transfers, frequently of skilled convicts trained with much p. 
labour and at considerable expense, % Public Works gangs, p. 
bited, not only would the profits from prison industry be larg 
increased, but a uniform and much more efficient system of disci nli 
than under present circumstances is now practicable would b> 
blislied. 

145. Under such a system not only would the discipli, 
financial position of the Jails be improved, but the rates of t 
and mortality would materially decrease. 

C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 
Inspector General of Prisons. 

Inspector General of Prisons ’ Office, 

Poona , 20/A February 1866. 
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KURRACHEE. 


f 

h 


$ -a Jail was visited in the month of May 1864 by order of 
f “ Government in consequence of an epidemic 

licioii. 0 f f ever which proved extremely fatal. 

,.- a ' Details regarding the number and disposal 

of the 404 prisoners in this Jail are given in 
the annexed table : — 


■ era. 


OS 
fa - 


—J_te 0 f the daily number of prisoners of all] 
•s, sick and well in ousted v, during 

‘ 864-65 .. I 

Peerage of ditto . 


^ y of the previous year . . . 

^ aflmiffpfl inf /i flip Toil 


during 


rK*‘ * admitted into the Jail 
i year 1864*65 ••*•••••••• v . » 

Transferred to other districts 

Released 

Escaped 

Died 

Executed 

Remaining in Jail on the 30th April 1865 


the 


Mule, 

Female. 

Total. 

... 

1,45,886 

1,506 

1,47,392 

400 

4 

404 

»o 

o 

CO 

• •if 

§05 

923 

21 

944 

327 

2 

329 

678 

17 

695 

5 

• • • • 

5 

15 

• • • • 

15 

o • 

CO 

• • • • 

2 

• * • • 

205 


The small daily average number in this table is altogether excep- 
tional, and is due to the large number of deaths ant^ releases on 
account of sickness which took place, during the epidemic at the close 
of the previous year. 


No new buildings liave been constructed, no alterations effected, 
except the removal of a building which had 
Jailbui mgs. been commenced by the Session Judge, but 

which was found objectionable from its position. *■ 
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On the whole satisfactory, although som\ 
ri , t „ place. The Jailor, Mr. h*>* 

be “ indefatigable in his exertlbK. 
the manufactory profitable, and has brought about a much * 
state of things as regards order and discipline.” 

Conduct of prisoners. Good* 

There has been a large decrease in the net profits owii 

Labour and manufac- toward circumstances which are here 
tttrcs * the Deputy Magistrate in charge, 

number of convicts were employed on the harbour imp, 
works in 18G3 by which considerable profit accrued to the Jail, 
were, however, withdrawn early in 1 8C>4; consequent on the a A 
ance of the severe sickness that visited the Jail in the early pa 
the year, and which formed the subject of special report at the ti 
The removal of the prisoners into tents for several months, as well 
the cessation of work and manufactures in consequence of sick 
a considerable portion of the year, shows an unfavorable resul 
the head of labour and manufactures in 18(34-65; the manu 
were not fairly revived until a late period of the year, and c 
able difficulty was even then experienced owing to nearly, 
trained hands having died or been released during the epidemic.”'* ' 

i , 

There has been an increase in the cost of 
Cost. maintenance for reasons already mentioned in 

the body of the Report. 


Classification# 


No systematic classification in force. 

“ A few ” are reported to have been “ con- 


Solitary confinement. „ . T 

# fined for breach of Jail rules and discipline. 


“ Instruction in reading and writing in 
Education. Sindee has been attempted during the year.” 

“ The number during the year was 7 ;” they “ are confined apart 
from the adult convicts,” and “ are put to school 
Juvenile prisoners. under an adult good conduct convict for 6 




Zymotic diseases 

Constitutional 

l*ocal. . . . . 

Developmental 

Violent 

Epidemic cholera ........ 

Treatment after punishment . . 




Total.... 
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These results are extremely satisfactory, 1 
that the sanitary measures adopted in consequent v 
have been very successful. 

SHIKARPOOR. 

Inspection. Not inspected. 

The report furnished by Dr. Ffolliott, the officer in ■ 
this Jail, is so concise that I subjoin it, with but a few exce 
extenso. 


Jail Buildings. 

. “ The Jail buildings underwent extensive repair's during 

past year, the sum of Rupees 1.771-3-6 haying been expei 
thereon by the Public Works Dcpaitment. details of which 
furnished in Statement No. 14. 

“ The high wall which divided the new from the old J; 
been removed by prison labour, and the debris used in filling! 
and improving the drainage of the Jail compound. 

“ A cooking house has been made in the female priso 
experimental measure, with a view to have the whole of the prteerfitva 
food prepared by the female convicts, if practicable. It has now haa ' 
a fair trial for 1 1 mouths, and has been found very successful; the food 
being better prepared, and a system of peculation, which under the old 
plan it was difficult to guard against, defeated. 

“ The alterations recommended in relation to the sleeping bar- 
racks have not yet been carried out, but the work is in the hands q| 
the Executive Engineer, and will be commenced at oflfee, and I hope 
completed before the close of the ensuing hot season, during which 
the prisoners sleep upon the ground in the open air, and do not 
require the barracks.” 

Prisoners and iheir Disposal. 

“ The subjoined abstract exhibits particulars regarding the 
prisoners during the year, viz : — 
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Op Male. Female. Total. 

a e of tlie daily number of prisoners of all 
\ sick and well in custody, during the 

' /•» A r» 1 rs >%An i w ah.ii 'a « m 


\ ,54-65 |2, 

% J 

12,398 

5,076 

2,17,474 

age of ditto 
"ioi 

• 582 

14 

696 

prisoners remaining in Jail on the 
of the previous year 

50» 

15 

524“ 

* CI ulmitted into the Jail during the year 
/ * 

729 

i 

752 

inferred to other districts 

1 

1 

2, 

^ased 

582 

19 

601 

.taped 

1 A 

2 


2 

t 

23 | 


23 

8 

/e 

4 

1 

5 

y ng in Jail on the 30th April 1865 .... 

626 

17 

643 


“ The number of criminals sentenced to death amounted to 5, all 
of whom, with the above exceptions, were transferred to the Deputy- 
Magistrates for execution at the scene of their crimes.” 

Conduct of Jail Officers and Prisoners. * 

,s- “ The establishment under the orders of the Jailoj has worked 

satisfactorily, %ith the exception of the English writer, who was re- 
moved for incompetency, and replaced by a P&rsee from *Kurraehee, 
who, after a service of 3 months, got a better paid appointment in 
the Collector’s Office,* and was replaced by the present clerk, 
Mahomed Jumall. The efficient, services of Mr. Woodward, the Jail 
Marshall, have been noticed in former reports, and I have much 
pleasure in recording my sense of his zeal in promoting Jail manufac- 
tures and prison discipline. 



“ There have been 467 punishments inflic 
the year for breaches of discipline. The offence 
part trivial, and confined to a small section of bad' u, 
most frequent being in default of performing allotted tasks, 
work, and being in possession of snuff, tobacco, &c. These fc 
luxuries are introduced by the Rural Police, but to the 
they have managed to escape detection. 

“ The usual punishment is from six to thirty lashes wit' 
nine-tails on the bare back : as many as fifty lashes have oo 
been inflicted for attempts to escape, but this is exceptn 
average number awarded being ‘ twelve lashes.’ Generali 
ing, the prisoners conduct themselves respectfully, and nevt 
bine for any object, owing to the diversity of tribes and caste a 
them.” 

t 

Labour and Manufactums. 


F 

1864 - 65 . 

186 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Average number of prisoners daily engaged in 



manufactures 

94 0 0 

97 

Net profit realized 

4,460 2 0 

3,619 

Average earnings of each prisoner 

47 7 2 

37 


“ Contrasted with the previous year the period under review ex- 
hibits a falling off in profits of Rs. 840-10-11. This decreased attri- 
butable to the fact of no profits having been credited to the manufacture 
and. making of the prisoners’ clothing, and the impracticability of 
turning out cotton fabrics at remunerative prices owing to the high 
rates demanded for the raw material. The deficit is, however, ap- 
parent only, as the manufacture ^prisoners’ clothing from the raw 
material by Jail labour has been found more economical than pur- 
chasing in the bazar, and has helped to effect a saving in the total 
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' »of Rs. 0-6-1 as compared with the previous 
op labour a sum of Rs. 5,061-5-7 has been realized, 
iiial average earning of Rs. 21-7-1 per prisoner. 

/ following table exhibits the works upon which the prison- 
it employed, and the amount realized on each : — 

\ xvs. a. p. 

jj Airing Bund of Sherwah Canal 3,930 6 7 

»ing and cleaning canals 1,287 4 0 

•inng roads 413 11 0 

.cha coolies 

e ,dlic Works Department 0 0 0 

r jcellaneous . 0 0 0 

*' fhe release of the three Chinese convicts has been a severe 

1C • 

• j the Jail Factory. They were offered Rs. 20 each per month 
lV main, and teach the prisoners ; but, finding the conditions of their 
•“lion did not prevent their return to China, they could not be 
•lured to remain. 

* fhe subjoined comparative statement shows the cost of main- 
f taining prisoners during the years 1863-64 and 

° St 1864-65:— * , 


1S64-65. 


1863-61. 


Average number of prisoners 

Rations per day 

Clothing (including beddimr, blankets, See.) .... 
Fixed establishment (including guards anti 

reliefs) 

Extra Establishment 

Hospital chaiges (including Europe and bazar] 
medicines, sick diet, furniture, bedding, extra 

blankets 

Contingencies, including stationery 

Additions, alterations and repairs 

Total net cost of each prisoner per annum . . 


IK 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

596 

0 

o! 

471 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

\ 

1,769 

15 

0 

j 1,577 

4 

4 

10,685 

0 

0 

, 10,528 

1 

7 

1,075 

7 

3] 1,080 

0 

0 

516 

1 

8 

554 

14 

9 

1,434 

15 

9 

1,037 

8 

9 

1,771 

3 

(j 

i 2,672 

4 

0 

45 

15 

6 

i 49 

1 

4 


1 


( “ The daily ration of each prisoner during the past year has cost 

1 anna and 3 pies against 1 anna and \ pie only in the previous year. 




The increased expenditure is owing to the highc 
of food during the period under, review. Destrut ^ 
deficient harvest, and a famine in Kutcli combined t<J“\ 
value of grain in Sind throughout the year. 

“ Under the head of clothing, &c„ a sum of Rs. 192-10-8 ij 
of the previous year has been expended to meet the increased 
mentis of a higher daily average number of prisoners — t! 
hers having been during the past and previous years 596 
respectively. 

“ In the fixed establishment a saving of Rs. 156-14-5 u 
but, as no details have been furnished by the Captain of Po 
cause is not accurately accounted for, no reduction in the nui 
guards having been effected since last report. 

“ The hospital charges during the past year exhibit a savin, 

Rs. 38-13-1 as compared with the previous yea*r ; the stock of I . 
rope medicine and clothing on hand permitted a corresponds 
reduction in the yearly estimate. 

“ The contingent expenses are more by Rs. 397-7-0 than 
previous year in consequence of extra charges being incur 
transferring prisoners to Kurradiee for transportation and i 
purchase of dead stock. 

“ The total cost of each prisoner has amounted to Rs. 45-15-6 
against Rs. 49-1-4 in the previous year, showing a saving in favor of 
’ the period under report of Rs. 3-1-10 per prisoner. This result is 
partly due to the savings enumerated in the preceding paragraphs 
and the great economy of the non-periodic system of clothing. Be- 
sides, a quantity of warm clothing remaining from the previous year 
was made available, and obviated the necessity for further expenditure 
under this head.” 

* Classification. 

“ The prisoners are divided into six classes, viz : — 

1. Prisoners sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 

2. Ditto ditto to simple ditto. 

3. • Females. ^ 

4. Juveniles. 

* 5. Convict guards and muccadums. 

i6. Civil debtors. 
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101 'is sub-divided into hard labour and sedentary 

^{Tas designated (details will be found in Statement 
*ua' , 

" <ie f- ' 

en? fhe second class, or simple imprisonment and security men, are 
parate from all other prisoners ; they are allowed to do light 
juritch as cleaning and spinning wool and cotton, but no pressure 
jingo force the labour. What they do, is for amusement and of 
'i 0 irim accord. 

, .cha j ie number of females imprisoned during the year averaged 
; policy have distinct wards in a, walled enclosure, and are employed 
£ jCe ling the prisoners’ food. This is found a great improvement 
Jjr system of allowing the male prisoners to cook; peculation has 
t J % defeated, the food is better prepared, and, in addition to these 
ma^antages, it supplies a fitting employment for the females. 

j . “ The juvenile offenders averaged 43 during the year. They 

t yj je a l so distinct wards, and are kept apart from the elder prisoners 
* 1 a walled enclosure, and are taught some trade if sentenced 

w Cosjng period of imprisonment; otherwise they are employed in 
, n g and spinning wool and cotton. * # 

y 

..V The fifth class is composed of convict guards and muc- 
— cadums, selected from among the best behaved prisoners, in accord- 
ance with instructions received on the subject. The system works s 
satisfactorily, and the average number employed during the year 
was 5. 

“ The civil debtors’ prison is distinct from the criminal Jail and 
divided by a wall for male and female debtors.” 

Solitary Confinement. 

“ Solitary confinement being rarely awarded by the Magistrates 
•as a punishment, the solitary cells are almost exclusively used for the 
punishment of refractory prisoners and security of condemned 
criminals.” t 

Education. 

“ No attempts have been made in this direction.” 
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Juveniles, 

“/flic average number of boys under 15 years; ot 
during the year was 43. All sentenced to over six months s 
id charge of a muccadum to , the factory during the day 
purpose of learning some triple. The short-term prisoners 
ployed under charge of. a muccadum in cleaning and spinn 
and cotton, and all are kept apart from the elder prisoners, a 
in an enclosed yard during the night.’' 

.licconcictions. 


“ During the period under report liiere have been 25 recot i 
tions. But the individuals were professional •thieves who had 
other means of*subsistenee. The deterring effect of Jail discipli 
upon this class is doubtful ; several ea<es having lately come >' ’ ' 
my notice of prisoners, seemingly reformed and capable of car 
living by trades acquired in confinement, having been recoi 
*hiore than once." 


Llxcajx’fi. 

“ 2 prisoners escaped during the year from gangs employed 
in out-door labour, were recaptured, and sentenced to additional 
imprisonment for the offence." 


Gardens. 

+ 

** The amount realized by sale of vegetables from the jail gardeil 
has amounted to Rs. 245-4-2. Deducting for labour and other ex- 
penses Its, 28-4-0 the net profit amounted to Rs, 217-0-2. The 
garden is not large enough to supply sufficient vegetables to the pri- 
soners throughout the year. More ground should be taken in, and 
the cultivation extended to afford a healthy employment for the pri- 
soners and secure a supply of fresh vegetables throughout the year.” 

* 8hj 
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strength ' To treated, 
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v - About tme-half the number of deaths may be fairly attributed 
to the eifects of eold caught at night for want of sufficient covering. 
The difference of temperature between the day and night ranges from 
40° to 60°, and the ill effects of sudden fall in the temperature at 
night are increased by the tiled floors of the sleeping wards and the 
absence of doors and windows. 


“ When it is remembered that at least one-third of the number 
of prisoners who come from the left bank of the Indus have enlarged 
spleens, and suffer more or less with miasmatic cachexia, their un- 
favorable position in confinement will be apparent. Otherwise the 
health of the prisoners generally has been good, and no disease of 
an epidemic character has appeared during the year.” 

General remarks and recommendations — 

“ The desideratum in the Shikarpoor Jail is suitable in-door em- 
ployment for the prisoners. The manufacture of gunny bags would, 



in a great measure, supply this if it could be ini 
tempt made 
workmen to 

“'Raw hemp can be imported cheaply and without trou 
Mooltan, and any quantity of the manufactured article would 
ready sale in Sukkur or Kurrachee. As no workmen can be 
in Sind who understand the tnanufacturc of the fabric su 
gunny bags, 1 would recommend the transfer from the 
Jail to Shikarpoor of a few spinners and weavers to teach the 
working. 

“ Carpenters' and cabinet-makers’ work find a ready 
flipper Sind, but the prisoners at present engaged in these 
are unskilled, and turn out only the coarsest articles. All man 
tured arc, however, sold at once, and this branch of iudustn 
susceptible of great extension. • * 

“The manufacture of carpets and cotton fabrics generally h< 
been crippled by the high price of cotton, and is consequently Irc *'- 
to orders and current demands. 

“ The conservancy of the Jail has been already reported o 
wo^ts satisfactorily. Dr. Ritchie, the Deputy Inspector (Jem 
Hospitals, inspected the Jail on 21.-st of December .1864, an 
much pleased with the general cleanliness and the respectful beai ; in- 
of the prisoners. 

“ In conclusion, I would invite attention to the fact, that the 
daily average number of prisoners during the year has been nearly 
GOO, and is steadily increasing. The number was kept below 500 
in former years by transferring prisoners to Kurrachee for employ- 
ment upon the harbour works ; but as those works have been stopped, 
and no more transfers are likely to take place, the average number 
will seldom be below COO in the Shikarpoor Jail. Under these 
circumstances I would respectfully submit a proposition to increase 
the Jail and hospital establishments ; qgder existing rules first-class 
hospital establishments arc sanctioned to Jail containing an average 
of over 500. 

■s 

“The sum sanctioned for the Jailor’s salary is not sufficient to 
secure the services of a competent and trustworthy man. ^ Mr. 


during the previous year failed throu t 
teach the prisoners. ^ 



(iO 


the appointment on Ils. 10 per mensem less 
.1 the Collector’s Office, upon the hope held out to 
.tied pav and advaHkement in this department. 

.eutonant Gram, the Session Judge of Shikarpoor, who 
■a the greatest interest in the development ot’ the Jail factory 
•on discipline, relinquished charge of the Jail on 10th De- 
ist to Mr. Ingle, the then JJoozoor Deputy Magistrate, from 
received charge on his appointment to act as Deputy 
of Slukarpoor and Sukkur on 11th January 1805.” 
ivo much satisfaction in bringing to the notice of Government 
t attention devoted to the careful nmnagemcnt*of the Jail by 
i Grant, the, Session Judge lately in charge, and by Dr. 
•;lt, the Civil Surgeon at prc K cnt in charge, and in hearing per- 
i testimony to the success with which these officers’ exertions 
e been attended. 

MY!) ERA MAI). 

- 1 'cct'nm. Not inspected. 

o additions or alterations have been completed during the year. 

Quartern are under construction for the Jailor 

'1 'niijs. , , , • . , , , 

to enaliie him to reside near the Jail, 
i . Td mufc their This information is contained in the 

fju1 ' following table: — 



Aggregate of the daily number of prisoners ofj 
all classes, sick and well, in custody during' 


the year 1864-65 j 1,78,500 

Daily average of ditto j 480 


♦ ^ n ^ i 

Number of prisoners remaining in Jail on the! 


I 

i 


| 


last day of the previous year 

Number admitted into the Jail during the year 

1864-66 * 

Transferred to other districts ...♦. 

Released 

Escaped 

Died 

Executed,. 

Remaining in Jail on the 30th April 1 866 


607 

1,895 

531 

1,539 



3,780 1,82/280 

• 10 499 

11 618 

37 1,932 

• * • • 5.t I 

41 1,580 

I 34 

1 6 

5 392 
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The Jailor discharged for misconduct.'* 


other subordinates and p 


K! estal/hv. 


Conduct of Jail .officers. , , . , , , 

have been goftd, but the 

insufficient ; this will be remedied by the new scale recent< 

' */ * 

mended for the Sind Jails. 

The average earning of each prisoner has been Rs. 1 
and the net profits amount to lls. f 
f actur(; only ; these small profits arc attnbut* 

high price of raw materials. 

The total cost per prisoner has been fls. 72*5*4 

„ Rs. 81-d*4 during the previous yea. 

( ost. . i , . 1 

has been a decrease in the charges for 

establishment and contingency, which is satisfactory, althougi 

cost of feeding has increased by Rs. 0-1-11 peg pmoncr. 

('las.«iHcati»n. No systematic classification in force. 


Employed us a punishment for 1 
Solitary confinement, of discipline in the cases of refract 
hardened convicts. 


Education* 


Attempted in the case of’ juvenile ofleuders with sonic 

An educated and well-conducted convict if 
selected as a teacher. 



There have been 75, 0 of which have been for three times and 69 

, . have returned to Jail twice. The discipline is 

Roconvictious. . , , . 

said to be very strict, and the officer in charge 

is of opinion that reconvictions cannot be attributed to any relaxation * 

of discipline luit to the dearness of food. 

There have been 7 escapes, viz. 6 from 
out-door gangs and 1 from hospital. 

At a considerable distance from the Jail and not sufficiently 
productive to supply all its wants. It has 
been an expensive experiment and will shortly 
he relinquished. 


Escapes. 


Gardens. 



The formation of a gang at Oomerkote afforded the relief which 
the Jails were unable to supply. * 


General remarks aiuL 
recommendations. 


None offered by the ofliecr in charge. 


C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
Inspector General of Prisons' Office, 

Poona , 20 th February 1866. 





APPENDIX N II. 



SANITARY DEPORT OF THU MEDICAL OFFIC^ 


on the 


JAILS IN SIND, 


FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 18(14-05. 



iii'if Report of the Medical Officer on the Ku rear lice Jail 

for the Year 1864 - 65 . 


Topoohaphy — nature of climate-- -rain-fall —temperature. : -- 

e soil about Kurrachce is tight clay or sandy, with rocky 
aces cropping out here and there. The elevation of the Jail site, 
ti of the native town generally, is low. The climate during the 
season was pleasant and agreeable, and cooler on the whole than 
generally the case, westerly and south-westerly winds prevailing 
i\'Jay to the beginning of October ; subsequently the winds were 
'e, sometimes westerly, at others north-east. Rain fell in May, 
me lugust, December, January, and March, and the fall for the 
as 9 inches and 31 cents, exceeding the usual average by some 

i cl 

The maximum temperature for the year was 108°, the minimum 
42°, and the mean 75°. 

II. — Position of . Tail— with reference to city or camp. — Addi- 
tions and alterations to buildings:— 

The Jail is situated at the eastern side of the native town, and 
close to it, and rather more than one mile west of the camp. 

4t is proposed to remove the cells for untried prisoners and native 
debtors from their present position on the south-west side of the wall 
of the large sleeping yard in order that openings may be made in the 
wall for the better ventilating of that yard. It is proposed also to 
remove the cells for European debtors, but the sites for these cells, 
$hen removed, have not yet been determined. 
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III. — -.Total Number of Prisoners admitC 
18 G 4 -G 5 : — 


NWipht on admission nnd disoharj'c of prisoners of tin* 
district an ascertained from iSurgeon's special register. 


p 

3 

ft 


2GG 


Average 

Average 

wcijriit nf 

wight of 

privmers mi 

privnimv* on 

jidmi'aiMi. 

di'td.arpo. 

L1)S. 07. . 

Lbs. 07. 

nil r> 

119 1.-V-, 

! i j ' 

1 

1 

! 

! 


X utmIkt who 
praincd or hwt 
weight, or v\»>re 
stHfiou.iry, ^ irh 
n\i*ran«* of 
pain or lu^s. 


101 lost, 

X\ gained, 

1 3 2 .stationary. 

Average of gain- 
LI?'. oz. 

2 8 V 


Average of loss. 
LIh. oz. 

•> ]l-°- 

“ i O I 


Weight on admission anti o 
prisoners of other districts as 
from .Surgeon** ^jiccial legist or* 


?i i 


Average \ Average , 
w» ijLiht. of ! weight of ' 
ipristm.-js »ti pri-niior« on; 
Ldinta.iim. ■ discharge. ! 


» a 

IV. — General Health or the Prisoners as deducible from| 
the foregoing data — 

The above table of weights extends over about ten months of the 
year only, as the weighing of prisoners was suspended during the late 
epidemic fever, and was not resumed till the month of June; hence 
long-scnteneer^ prisoners arc not included. The general health of 
prisoners for the lust nine months of the official year has been re- 
markably good, and although there has been, in a considerable num- 
ber of convicts, some loss of weight, their appearance has been that of 
well nourished men. 

V. — Diet — its quality, sufficiency or otherwise ; as a predispos- 
ing or exeiting cause of any particular disease, and its effect, on the 
general health of the prisoners ; — modifications proposed ^--on what 
grounds — 
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.’ le * of good quality, and sufficient in quantity, 
j ^pearance of the epidemic and the introduction of 
.ary improvements subsequently the prisoners have been 
ty healthy. During the epidemic it was found necessary 
/extra diet for some months, and it was afterwards considered 
> to allow l ounce of ghee to each convict in place of oil, as 
c enters into the diet of all the people of Sind, who? do not 
all. 

-Labour — out-door or in-door — influence on the health of 

r 

tiers— ratio per cent, of deaths to treated in each class — 

out-door labour ceased just prior to the commencement of the 

o year. In-door labour, therefore, was the only labour employed 
t i v Qveral months; the only out-door labour that comes under this 
tription was carrying earth for the renewal of the surface of the 
sll k compound, the floors of the sleeping pcndalls and hospital, and 
, ’" PVi ‘ng water, and the removal of nightsoil tubs. 

mc^ie number of in-door labour prisoners has been 313 and of 
»r 27, but no separate register of the number treated in each 
.3 been kept. The deaths all occurred in the in-door labour list. 

■f ^?Ll. — V entilation — how secured — defective or otherwise — 
measures for improvement — 

The sleeping pendalls are all open on every side except during 
the cold season, when a date mat is hung up on the north-east side 
of each pendall. The hospital and all the cells arc sufficiently 
ventilated at the top and at the sides by doors and window's. 

It is proposed to make openings ( large) in the south-west wall 
• of the large sleeping yard for the purpose of increasing ventilation. 

VIII. — Cleanliness — how maintained in cells and barracks and 
in the Jail generally^-measures for improvement — 

The fl< tors of the cells, pendalls, and hospital and the yards are 
all swept daily, and the floors are cow-dunged weekly, while the 
walls of the several cells s and of the hospital are white-washed several 
times a year. 
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V 

hose wm* 


IX. — Drainage — kind — state — defects; 

improvement — * 

There are very few drains in the Jail, and those 
made of stone and chunam. They are in good condition, 
simply for the purpose of carrying off the refuse water from t 
used by the prisoners for washing and bathing. They ant 
purpose required very well. 

X. — Conservancy — what mode in force — with special 
to the dry-earth sewage — what deodorizers in use* — nigh, 
disposed of — defects or otherwise of present system — inea 
improvement — 


Dry conservancy has been in use for the last 4 years, and\ 
last 10 months earth sewage has been employed in addition, 
other deodorising agent lias been used since the earth system 
put in operation, which has answered the purpose admirably and 
destroyed all odour. Previous to this, chloride of lime and charci 
were had recourse to when needed. The nightsoil is carriec 
in tubs without disturbance of their contents, and buried in a 
l;j mile distant. I have no improvement to suggest. 

XI. — Clothing — its cleanliness, sufficiency, or otherwq 
effect on the health of the prisoners, with special reference to 1 
nary affections— 

The clothing during the past year has been of abetter description 
than formerly, and the usual quantity has been found sufficient; it is 
washed about once in ten days or so, and there has not been any 
tendency to pulmonary affections. 

XII. — Overcrowding —average number during the year above 
capacity estimated at 500 cubic feet — its influence in the production 
of disease and mortality — temporary or permanent measures of relief 
adopted — 


The average number of prisoners for the year has not exceeded 
404, which lias afforded very ample space for each prisoner, much 
within the above mentioned limit, besides which it must be remem- 
bered that the sleeping pendalls arc open on all sides, thus affording 
the most free circulation of air. 
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pauses to which the foregoing mortality is ascribablo — sugges- 
mc^s to prevcntiblc means — 

«h Mav and Jane there were fi fatal eases of fever, viz. 4 of severe 

^nt and 2 of intermittent ; these occurred in prisoners who had 
„• months previously suffered from the epidemic fever then pre- 
valent in the Jail, and who were more or less cachectic. The remaining 
cases were of the ordinary intermittent character complicated with 
bowel or chest affections, occurring in subjects of broken constitution. 
The cases of diarrhoea were all complicated with chest affections or 
fever, and flic subjects were all cachectic. 

The only suggestion I can make as to prevention is the rigid 
carrying out of the sanitary rules now in operation. ° 

XIV. — Epidemics— rate of mortality from them, with a brief 
account of their origin, progress, termination, and the means, thera- 
peutic and hygienic, taken to arrest their progress — 

There has not been epidemic disease of any kind prevalent in the 
Jail during the year. 

XV. — Remarks — on the general sickness and mortality of the 
year, as deduced from all the foregoing data- — 
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In the early part of the official year the 
excess owing to cases arising out of the great prev^s^ 
fever in the months of January, February, March and "v 
ding, viz. the cachectic and reduced state in which it had leti 
the prisoners. During the latter 8 months there were only 5 
and the prisoners during that period have been remarkably h 
XVI. — General suggestions as to the measures for ir 
the sanitary state of the Jail. 

The sanitary condition of the Jail is so satisfactory as 
little suggestion for improvement. In the months of May, J 
July the prisoners were in tents, and during that period tin 
of the Jail and the floors of the pendalls, cells and hospital we;^ 
plctely renewed by fresh earth. The drainage is good, and the 
of conservancy as perfect as it can be- made. It was recommei 
by a medical committee that the south-west waft of the new sleep, 
yard should have openings made in it for the better ventilation of t 
yard, and this subject is yet under consideration. 

JOHN BEAN, Civil Surgeo 
D. RITCHIE, In Medical Ch 

Dv. Inspector General of Hospitals, 

Sind Division. 



Sanitary Jlcporl of the Medical Officer on the Ht/drahad 
Jail, for the year 1864-65, from lsf May 1 SC 4 to 3 Oth 
April I 860 .* 


I. — Topography — nature of climate — rain-fall — temperature — 
Ilydrabad is situated on the most northernly point of a chain 
of low calcareous hills running pdtallcl to the River Indus and at a 
distance of about 3,} miles from it, 99-35 feet elevation above the 
sea, 40£ above adjacent country. 

Climate may be considered a medium between that of Upper 
Sind and Kurrachee, cold and bracing from the beginning of 
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+ k J d of February, but hot und oppressive during; 

.>• ^months. 

>rall during the year 10 inches 9 cents, 
mperature during the hot months often 109° in the shade, and 
\ the cold season below 50 Fahrenheit 
— Position of Jail — with reference to city or camp. — Addi- 
ct alterations to buildings— 


■‘.tion of the Jail very good, being highest to the north-east 
' and to the north of the Hydrabad city, 
e Jailor’s house has been put in repair and the verandah 
je outer gate. 

III. — Total Number of Prisoners admitted during the 
,ic ' 1864-05: — 


lit 


'’I 


'J 


Weight on admission and discharge of prisoners of the 
■tn.»t as ascertained from Surgeon’s .special register. 


Weight on admission and discharge of 
prisoners of oilier districts as ascertained 
from Surgeon's special register. 


1110 ^ 




fc 1 Aterapc ^ 
weight of 
‘’ Prisoners on 
mission. 


Average 
weight of 

prise i if rs on 

discharge. 


Number who 
gained nr Just 
weight, or were 
stationary, with 
average of 
grain or loss. 


1 

j A rerage 

£ i 

i weight of 

J5 | 

prisoners on 

1 ! 

admission . 

s5 l 



i 


Average 
j weight of 
jprisoncra on 
I uiscliargc. | 


Number who 
gained or lust 
weight, or 
were station- 
ary, with 
average of 
gain or lo-s. 


1927 


114 


106 


I No. gained 151, 
(No. lost 291, sta- 
jtionaiy 33, ave- 
rage gained f> lbs., 
Laverage lost 8 lbs. 





IV. — General Health of the Prisoners — as deduciblo from 
the foregoing data — 

The prisoners were very healthy till the month of January, and 
in March and April a great number of cases of fever and diarrhoea 
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occurred. The Jail is always so overcrowded ^ 

prising that generally there is so little sickness. Ny 

V. — Diet— its quality, sufficiency or otherwise ; as a pK 
or exciting cause of any particular disease, and its effect 
general health of the prisoners ; — modifications proposed — oi 
grounds — 

The diet table is herewith forwarded. It appears well s 
the natives of Sind. No modifications to propose. 

VI. — Labour— out-door or in-door — influence on the 
of the prisoners — ratio per cent., of deaths to treated in each c 

The in-door prisoners have suffered much more than tl. 
door ones — the percentage of deaths to treated amongst the iri^ 
being 12, amongst the out-door 1 . 

VII. — Ventilation — how secured — defective or otherwise 
measures for improvement — 

Ventilation secured by roof ventilators, open windows, 
appear to answer very well, except in the hospital, where, owi 
there being no windows in the back wall, ventilation in th 
months is very imperfect. 

VIII. — Cleanliness — how maintained in cells and ba£ 
and in the Jail generally — measures for improvement — • 

Cleanliness maintained by daily sweeping and watering, and 
cow-dunging the barracks once at least every week. 

IX. — Drainaue- — kind— state — defects ; with measures for 
improvement — 

Water escapes from the Jail through a hole in the wall emptying 
into an open dfain to the rear of the Jail, which is kept clean. 

X. — Conservancy — what mode in force — with special reference 
to the, dry -earth sewage— -what deodorizers in use — nightsoil how 
disposed of — defects or otherwise* of present system— measures for 
improvement : — 

Dry -earth sewage in use, dry earth and wood ashes the deodori- 
zers, nightsoil removed twice a day and buried at some distance to 
the rear of the Jail. 
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' Jt3 'f-its cleanliness, sufficiency, or otherwise ; its 
. nil of the prisoners, with special reference to ppl- 
tf'ections — 

- yh convict is provided with two suits yearly of the usual Jail 
<1 the winter jackets being lined or quilted. 

5 'anliness is maintained by boiling in water and potash. 

1 pionary affections very prevalent during the cold season. 

— Oveiicrowding — average number during the year above 
-'estimated at 6*48 cubic feet — its influence in the production 
i e and mortality — temporary or permanent measures of relief 

f * * 

--. ‘aily average of overcrowding during the year ending 30th of 
‘l 1865 — 249. I think the great sickness during the past month 
f,c ' f ’the general sickly appearance of all, is to be attributed to overcrowd- 
-(iV ", to relieve which 'a large number were transferred as follows: — 

“ 1 v Transferred to Oomerkote 525 

I 4 . ' 

' ' V'\ „ for transportation 6 

mes hed and hanged 42 

ransferred to districts and escaped 30 

-discharged on the recommendation of medical officer. 7 
- J^VlU. — M ortality : — 


*■» 1 
fct 


>» 

72 

ci 

Ratio of deaths from diseases from 

nHck the highest liumbeis died. 

<D 

U 











% . 

be u 

g % 

Total 

t =P 

<n 

Dysentery. 

Fevers. 

Cholera. 

* 

Diurrhcen, 

pS ■" 

death ts. 

*2 

JZ £ 

*s i 

Number 

1 

j Ratio per 
cent . of 

Number 

Ratio per 
cent, of i 

i Number 

Ratio per 
cent, of 

N unite 

Ratio p. r 
rent, of 

rd 


o 

died. ] 

deaths to 

died. 

deaths to 

died. 

deaths to 

died. 

(lenihs to 

& 


<4 


strength. 


strength. 


strength. 


strength. 

483 

i 

34 

07 

i 

'2 

15 

| 

i 

i 

•3 

i 

•• 

G 

•l 


Causes to which the foregoing mortality is ascribable — Sugges- 
tions as to prcveutible means. 



The above table shows the cause of deathY 
died from other causes. 

XIV. — Epidemics— rate of mortality from them, w. 
account of their origin, progress, termination, and the means 
peutie and hygienic, taken to arrest their progress. 

No epidemic during the year under report. # 

XV. — Remarks— - on the general sickness and mortali 
year, as deduced from all the foregoing data — 

During the year 599 were admitted into hospital ; of these 

XVI. — Generil Sr ggestions as to the measures for im 

the sanitary state of the Jail — , 

Watr r should be obtained from another source, especially da 
the hot months. I am of opinion that improved ventilation of 
hospital is much required, but, owing to faulty construction of i 
building to ventilate it properly, would be attended with matu 
objections. 

The Jail should be enlarged to prevent the daily overcrow^fjpf^ 

N. HOPKINS, 

Assistant Surgeon, *** 4pl 
In Medical Charge Hydrabad Jail. 
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Hard Labour Prisoners* j 

* "3 
1§ 
Is 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Tfiirrsdav - - 

Friday 

Saturday 

Chinese and Malay Prisoners 

Prisoners on sedentary employment, 
women and boys under 15 years, 
and under sentence of simple impri- 
sonment. 

i 

i 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday .t 

Thursday 

Fridav 

t» 

I 

r 

■ 

■ 
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S 
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. HOPKINS, Civil Surgeon- 
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Sanitary Report of the Medical Officer on 

for the year 1864-65. 


I . —Topography— nature of climate — rain-fall — temper. 

Shikarpoor Situated upon an alluvial plain in 60° 40' 

and 28® 10' E. long. ; it is 22 miles west of the River Indus, a 
feet above the sea level at Kurrachee. The climate is dry t! 
out the year, with an excessively high summer temperature f 
winter. The thermometer ranges during the winter mont 
27° to 110°, and in the summer from 80° to 135°, The anm 
fall is under 4 inches, and the total quantity gauged during t 
year was 3 inches and 91 cents. 

II. — Position of Jail — with reference to city or camp — add* 
and alterations to buildings — 

The Jail is situated upon the high road leading from Sukkur 
Jacobabad, about 600 yards S. W. ol the camp and the same distan 


S. E. of the town of Shikarpoor. No additions have been made fa 
Jail buildings during the past year ; a high wall which divided tin 
from the old Jail has been removed, but the alteiations recororol 
in relation to the sleeping barracks have not }et been carried oi| 
III. — Total Number of Prisoners admitted during the] 
1864-65— 752. 


Weight on admi«>ion and discharge of prisoners of the 
distant as ascertained from Sui^rou’y special icgistcr. 


\\ » ight on ftdmi^ion and discharge of prisoners 
>f other distnets as ascertained trow Surgeon's 
ipemal xegister. 


Number who 

Average Average gained or lost 
of "weight of w tight, or w etc 

prisnntrs on prisoners on stationary, with 
admission. discharge. in ti age of gam 


17 lost 
7 gamed- 
St. lba. oz. 8 stationary. 

9 3 8 

Average loss. 

lbs. oz. 

2 10 ‘ 



Average 

Heragc 

Number who 
gamed or lost 

i 

weight of 

! weight of 

w eight, or were 

prisoners on 

prisoners on 

stationary, with 

£ 

admission. 

discharge. 

average of gain 

3 i 

fc i 



or loss. 


212 lost 
96 gained, 

St, lbs. oz. St. lbs. oz. 100 statiou&ry. 
408 8 4 14 8 2 4 


Average loss. 

lb*, o*. 

2 3 
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lo * 

' ‘Health of the Prisoners as Reducible from the 

* - *■' 

'•log in mind the fact that a large number of these prisoners 
i V never performed a day's labour previous tqjjieir incarceration, 

, oral health as deducible from the above data is rather favour- 
1 n otherwise. The out-door labour during the past year was 
'.y severe, and the prisoners underwent great and unavoidable 
in repairing breaches in a canal to prevent a threatened in- 
c . A large gang (360) was encamped for nearly four months 
r <- listant fiom the Jail, and to the hard labour and exposure 
f l from it may bo referred one cause of the decrease in weight. 

i’ > . — Diet — its quality, sufficiency or otherwise ; as a predia- 

t ( > lg or exciting cause of any paiticular disease, and its effects on 

general health of, the prisoners; modifications proposed — on what 

ouiuR 
v; 

, The chief and mo-t important article of food is wheat, which can 
\ j be procured of good quality. Jowarce and bajree have 
"* ^ vied from time to time, and found to cause derangements of the 
f sch and bowels sufficiently serious to warrant their disconti- 
nue. The ‘•cale of diet at present in use is, in uy opinion, insuffi- 
cient, the prisoners very generally complain of it, and I believe it 
might be increased a little with advantage to their health. As I ha\e 
in a late report considered this subject m detail I beg to refer to it, to 
obviate iccapitulation. 

VI. — Labocr — out-door or in-door-— influence on the health of 
the prisoners — ratio per cent, of deaths to treated in each class. 

The out-door gangs are carefully selected, an'd cqm posed of the 
most robust prisoners, and with a special reference to the previous 
occupation of the individuals when practicable : consequently, when no 
unusual amount of hard work is exacted from them, the percentage 
of sickness and mortality is not greater than among the in-door pri- 
soners. The percentage of deaths to treated in each class during the 
period under review is, out-door 2, in-door 1*6; but the out-door 
* labour during the past year was of an exceptional character, and three 
eases of death from sun-stroke occurred in the gang. 
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' r T 

VII. — Ventilation — how secured — defe^ 
measures for improvements — 

The ventilation is defective, but improvements have o, 

mended which, vjhen carried out, will secure a better system 
the middle of April to the middle of October the prisoners 
the open air, and the barracks are only used in the event of 
dust-storms. During the winter months, from the positio 
doors and windows, the barracks arc excessively cold, and t 
increased by the tiled floors. It is proposed to throw all t. 
in each barrack into one by cutting arches in the partition 
reduce the number of doors and substitute windows, and to 
the tiles and substitute earth floors. 


VIII. — Cleanliness — how maintained in cells and bar 
and in the Jail generally — measures for improvements — 

The barracks are swept out every morning, and the walls m 
washed occasionally; from the nature of the soil and climate clean, 
ness is easily maintained, and I have no improvements to sug<| 
this head. During the night dammered iron pots are placed 
ward for natural purposes — the pots are made in pairs to fit 
together, one being round and the other crescentic, and are 
on small heaps of dry earth to prevent their being upset. They 
removed in the morning by sweepers, washed and placed in the sun 
until required again in the evening. This plan is found very 
successful. 



IX. — Drainage — kind — state — defects, with measures for im- 
provements— 

The drainage is maintained by surface drains, which are’ effec- 
tive and require no improvements. 

X. — Conservancy — what mode in force — with special reference 
to dry-earth sewage — what deodorizers in use — night-soil how dis- 
posed, of— defects or otherwise of present system — measures for 
. improvement. 

All the privies in the interior of the Jail, with the exception of 
those in the hospital and female compounds, have been removed. 
The large privy referred to iu a former report has been divided into 
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, le j tf t present used as a store for timber and other 
, lying about exposed in the Jail compound, the 
as a privy and is found sufficiently large for the require- 
. the Jail. The system practised is the dry-earth sewage, and 
. /* deodorizer used is dry earth. The privy is cleaned by the 

! ,-i thrice daily, and the nightsoil removed and buried in the 
; en. This system is very successful. * 

'■-Clothing — its cleanliness, sufficiency, or otherwise; its 
■ r the health of the prisoners, with special reference to 
' £ .,y affections — 

(J clothing used during the winter months is insufficient, 
! t jg merely of a woollen cloth jacket and an extra curably in 
c on to the summer clothing. After being washed a few times 
tK . c.,icket becomes threadbare and of little use as a warm covering, 
it has been found necessary to allow the prisoners to wear a 
' tI k % . ; hkot in addition wrapped round the chest until 10 o’clock a. m. 1 
1 '"hi recommend a stout dungaree pairan to be worn under the 
it might be washed as often as necessary, and would save the 
’which should nevev be washed (as a rule). The bedding is 
, ; sdent, and with the tiled floors is the chief cause of pulmonary 
r '<;ci^ns so prevalent in the cold season. Steps have been taken to 
remedy these defects, which, when carried out, will cause a great 
improvement in the general health of the prisoners. The clothing is 
washed twice a week by men told off for that purpose. 

XII. — Overcrowding — average number during the year above 
capacity estimated at G48 cubic feet — its influence in the production 
of disease and mortality — temporary or permanent measures of relief 
adopted — 

Excluding the hospital, solitary cells and civil prison, the total 
capacity at 648 cubic feet to each prisoner shows accommodation for 
500. The average number confined during the year was 597, which 
is rather above the ‘available capacity. No sickness or mortality has 
occurred which can be referred to overcrowding, increased supervision 
was found necessary in the preparation of food and general conservancy 
of the prison, and all prisoners sentenced to 6 months’ and under were 
detained in the district jails to relieve the pressure. 
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XIII. — Mortal ity- 


JS 

f 1 


t 

na 

■3 . 

_ 

Ratio of deaths from diseases from which the highest Uul. 

Total daily average si 
of prisoners. 

Total 

ii 

Dysentery. 

Fevers. 

Cholera. 

Dir 

deaths. 

i 

[ 

Ratio of deatl 
average s 


Ratio per 
cent, of 
deaths to 
strength. 

t 

i 

Number 

died. 

Ratio per 
cent, of 
deaths to 
strength. 

Number 

died. 

i 

Ratio per 
cent, of 
deaths to 
strength. 

Numbe 

died. 

597 

23 

3-8 

3 

3-5 

i 

3 

i 

3-5 

! 

j 

i 

6 



- 






• 


] 

| 



Causes to which the foregoing mortality is ascribable — sq 
tions as to preventible means — i 

The immediate cause of death in 5 cases was pulmonary dw, 
in 10 diseases of bowels, in 3 fever, in 3 sun-stroke, andMr 
erysipelas. The exciting cause in above half the number of cases 
in my opinion, ascribable to the great vicissitudes of temperature 
during the cold season, and the want of sufficient clothing at night 
to meet this contingency. The bedding of a prisoner consists of a 
date mat 6 ft. x 2 ft. 3 in., a cumbly 5 ft. 9 in. x 3 ft. 11 in. and 
10 lbs. 4 oz. in weight, and an extra blanket 8 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. and 
2 lbs. 2 oz. in weight. This is not. sufficient in a season when the 
thermometer fells as low as 27°, and frosts are frequent. When this 
deficiency is remedied I have no doubt of a satisfactory improvement 
in the health.of prisoners. 

XIV. — Epidemics — rate of mortality from them, with a brief 
account of their origin, progress, termination, and the means, thera- 
peutic and hygienic, taken to arrest their progress — 

No disease of an epidemic character has appeared among the 
prisoners daring the period under review. 
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f lC '\ r — on the general sickness and mortality of the 
. t. ;lV rrom all the foregoing data — 

( ( ‘-f mortality has amounted to 3*8 per cent, of the average 
' ; the average number of sick has been 14 2 only out of a 

i Average of 597 prisoners. If the 3 deaths from sun-stroke he 
vied accidental, and deducted from the total deaths for the year, 
.'•■jge will be very much below that of last year, and will be much 
• the average of the past ten years. The average of former 
, ynot be taken as a fair criterion, as the mortality appears to 
‘ ( C - n kept down by the practice of releasing, white during the 
* jjO years no prisoner was released on account of sickness. 


j Jr VI. — General Suggestions as to the measures for impro- 

the sanitarv state of the Jail — 
i' 

') 


M 


The measures proposed to improve tlie sanitary state of the Jail 


me 


ay be summarized as follows : — Improved ventilation and earth 
',r”\in the barracks, increase in the warm clothing during the winter 
as, and a little addition to the dietary. The extent of ground 
t cultivation as a Jail garden is not large enough, and should be 
e( * % taking in more land ; the married Police lines might be 
.''wed to the north of the Jail, where there is plenty of unoccupied 
ground, and the present lines given up to the Jail to he added to the 
garden. The privy could then he moved to the garden aspect of 
the Jail ; its present position next the high road is objectionable, 
the sweepers having to walk a considerable distance on the road to 
reach the garden. 


J. FFOLLIOTT, 

i 

Civil Surgeon, Shikarpoor. 
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APPENDIX 

STATEMENT 

Statement showing the Number of Admissions and 

during the - 


Aggregate of the daily average 
number of Pmoiors ol all 
cliivses, sick and well, from 
the l»t May 1*MI4 to SOtli 
April IS *5. 


'cliec . . 
Hydrabad w 
Shikarpoor . . 

Total . . . 


U. 


F. 


Total 


1,45,88G : 1,5061,47,3921 


1,78,500. 3,780:1,82,280 


2 12,398 5,0702,17,474 


Daily average 
strength of l J ri- 
soners. 


M. 


4001 4 


489,10] 

j 

582' 1 4| 


5,30,78 1 10,3625,47,146. l,47l|28j 


Total. 


Number of Pri- 
soners remaining 
in J ml at the end 
of last year. 


M. 


401 305 


499 

m 

1,49.9 


60/ 

509! 


1,421*1 


305 


524 


1,447 


4 

5 

Number admit- 
ted Into Jail 
during the j ear. 

Total number 
in Jail or aggre- 
gate of columns 

3 and 4. 

!“• 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

923 

21 

944 

1,22; 

21 

1,219 

1,895 

37 

1,932 

2,502 

48 

2,550 

729 

23 

752 

1,238 

38 

1,270 

3,547 

81 

3,628 

4,968 

107 

5,0/5 

t 


. 





Inspector General of Prisons' Office, 
Poona, 20 th February 1866 . 
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No. HI. 

No. 1. 

Disposal of Prisoners of all classes in the Jails in Sind 
year 1864*65. 
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C. G. WIEI1E, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons 










APPENDIX 

STATEMENT 

A but ract Return of Mortality in the Jails 


Jail*. 


Aggregate ftf the daily n limber 
i*I Prisoner? nf all ci.i *«»•'> in 
custody during tho year I #04-05. 


Kurracliee . . . , 
Iljdrabad. . . . , , 


Hliikurpoov 


Total 


1,45,886; 1,506! 


1,78,500! 


2,12,398 
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No. IV. 

No. 2. 

in Sind during the year 18G4-G5 
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,1 P P E N D J I i\ r o. V- . 

' STATEMENT- No. 3. 

LYSIS of the Mortality in the Sind Jails for. the year 1864-65. 
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' Inspector General of Prisons' Office, * C. .G. YVIEHE, M.D., 

Poona, 20 th February 1866. _ Inspector. General of Prisons. 
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APPENDIX No. VII- 


STATEMENT No. 


DEATHS in the Jails in Sind from all. Cavses duri 

year 1864-05. 
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Diseases of Nervous! 


i « o 

jo & Zz 

I -N ?. c5 

■ ' ej 


$5 js WJ 

ft C < 
>• S3 


£ - 2 « e _ £ c * i 'S 

$ | § g * o a R, i « 5* * 

CO M ~ vfto VS?* 4 ^ 4J ? Q 


|l 3 

Cm * r © 

H 


- * System 

l ^Di*eases of Organs of 
' t% Circulation . . . . . . 

’ i Diseases of Uespira- 
' tory Organs .... 

Diseases of Digestive! 

Organs j 

5 Diseases of Urinary j 
Organs ! 


(> Diseases of Organs of 
Generation ; 


7 Diseases of Organs of 

Locomotion . . . . j 

8 Diseases of Integu-j 

mentary system • . i 



! 1 Accident 

i 2 Battle | 

| 3 Homicide 

j 4 Suicide 

I 5 Execution 

! Other violent deaths, 
not classed 


Sudden deaths, causes 
unascertained .... 


Causes not specified .. 


Inspector General of Prisons 9 Office , 
Poona, 20 tk February 1866. 



C. O. WIEHE, M.D., 
Inspector General of Prisons. 
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APPENDIX No. VIII- 

STATEMENT No. 6 . 

* 

JJJSATJJ S in the .Tails in Sind from all Causes dm in g 

year ] BO 4 -Go. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 


I O JO 
« hr 


O I o 
I -o 


Causes oi- Death. 


! S <! 1 e 


O *; 1 o f- O •' o 

* S ! ^ g g » 
s ^ ’ a a 

|S l£ 2 2 


Ordeu I. 


1 Small Pox . . 

■3 1\1 (■‘Hslcs •• 

3 Scarlatina 

4 Quinsy 

5 Croup 

(3 Hooping Cough . . . . • . 

7 Typhus and Infantile 1 

Fever 

8 Erysipelas 

9 Mefcria 

10 Carbuncle 

1 1 Influenza 

12 Dysen&ry 

13 Diarrhoea 

14 Cholera 

15 Agu^ * 4 

16 Remittent Fever 

1 7 Rheumatism 

18 Pyccmift 

19 Anthrax .. 

20 Beri-bcri . - 



Curried over. . 


4 22 ! 18 



14 s j 


CO 4- 



W(i 







..... . 


: o ~~ 

Ts 

y* 1 

/ * 




; s>t 

1 V 

o Jf 

t?i < 
«•* 

1 1 O 

a 

L> 

s 

. © 

! 'T 

| O 

! 3 

1** 


/£»• 

/& 


* >¥- 

'►Sfeg OK DkATIJ. I 

5 . 

ao 

«|| 
a"! 
£ ! 

3 .j 

_ e' 

ro x> 

a 

o 

£ i 

0 

~ SI 

O ft 

^ g. 

8 

o 

£ 1 

; e 

t 

S g; 

r*“* 

a 

£ 

is . 

* 2 

£ 

6 

o 

ft. I 

a 

r< 

\h 

« a 
S'? 

.411 

\< 

/* 

•4- 

o 

T3 


1 

\ Brought forward .... 

1 

“ Order 11. 

1 

4 1 

t 

! 

! 

9/ 

18 

i 

j 

4 

0 

ft ■ 

• • 

a a 

60 


X 

j 


i 

1 








- 'J Syphilis 


. . 

i 

. • 

ft • 

■ ft 

. . 

ft • 

ft ft 


- livdrophohia 

Leprosy 

• • i 

• • ! 

•• 

i 

i 

•• i 

» 

• * 

• i 

i 

\ 

• « 

ft ft 

ft • 

ft • 

• * 

•* 

• • 

• ft 

t 

i 

Order III. 


! 

i 

i 

i 







I 

1 Privation 

2 Want of breast milk. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

t 

*• ■ 

* • 

• • 

• • 

i 

• ‘ 1 

• • 

• « 

V • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft • 


3 Purpura and Scurvy. . 

4 Alcoholism ( Del. trc- 

ft ft 

* * ! 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

1 

•* 1 

• * 

- • 

• ft 


mens), Sec 

« t 

% # 

• • 

• • 

. . 


* • 


• ft 


f) Tumour (of the pros- 











trate <j;land) 

9 9 

■ • 

i 

ft • 

i 

• ■ 


• • 

• • 

a a 

• • 


Order IV. 


i i 

i 



i 

j 




1 Thrush 

2 W^rrn.s, Si c 

i *• 1 

i " 

! 

• * j 

• t 

1 

; 

! * * 

i 

i 

• » 

i 

! • * 

i 

i 

• • 

i 

! 

• • 



ii. 

Order I. 




1 

! 

1 

1 



i 



1 Gout 

2 Dropsy 

f» Anaunrm _ . _ 

1 

i • • 

1 

• • < 

j •• 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

1 

1 ft ft 

\ 

t # ft 

1 

• * 

• • 

_ i 

a ■ 

• • 

a * 

a a 



4 Cachexia 

• ■ 

• • 

a • 

ft * 

• • 

ft * 

ft • 

ft ft 

• * 

• • 

a « 

t t 

• * 


5 Hvdrothorax 

6 Cancer 

• 9 

ft 4 

• ft 

• » 

ft ft 

• • 

ft • 

ft ft 

ft • 

■ • 

■ • 

a • 

• * 

a • 

• ■ 

ft ft 

• • 


7 A uremia 

8 Careinomee 

0 Gangrene 

1 0 Mortification ...... 

1 1 Otitis 

• * 

• • 

► ft ■ 

> ft • 

1 • ft 

• • 

• V 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft • 

• ft 

ft ft 

« ft 

ft • 

ft % 

ft ft 

• • 

ft ft 

* * 

« • 

• « 

■ • 

• • 

Mr 

. p • 

m • 

a • 

« a 

a a 

4 • 

• a 

a a 

a • 

a * 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ■ 

ft * 

ft • 


Carried over. . . . 

, 5 

22 

18 

i 

4 

2 

4 4 

i 

• * 

51 
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Causes op Death. 


'Broii^ lit forward 


Order II. 


& . Q o 

^ ta u 

O *2 ^ £2 /— » 

o-i "^5 ijf 5 ^ S 

. >■ 


a i s 
I IS 


C 22 ! IK 


I ! 


Scrofula .1 • • * • j •• 

Tabes Mesenteriea.vi .. . . j .. 

Tubercle or Phthisis.! .. '.I j . . 

Hydrocephalus ....I .. . . J . . 


Order I. 

Cephalitis 

Apoplexy. « \ . 

Paralysis * 

I nsanity 

Cholera 

fcpil<T s y 

Convulsions 

P ue r per al eon v u I si o 1 1 

Staphyloma 

Ophthalmia 

Meningitis 

Brain diseases, <fco . . 
Scirrhus 
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vtisfcs of Death. 



C I o 

TP i *0 


» z w » 

o 5? ©cS ofeofe © 

:o 2 ' f rS ‘oS' >c S5 ^ 

^ I ^ >» 

s s b a s 

O P p p p 


I fa I fa 


Brought forward.. 5 95 j 18 


Order III’. 


Laryngitis 

2 Bronchitis 

3 Empyema 

4 Pleuritis 

5 Asthma . . v . . . . 

6 Pneumonia 

7 Lung diseases, See. 

8 Hemoptysis 



* Order IV. 

: 

1 Gastritis 

2 Enteritis 

3 Peritonitis 

4 Ascites 

6 Ulceration of Intes- 
tines 

6 Hernia 

7 Ileus 

8 Intussusception . . . . 

9 Hemorrhoids 

10 Stricture of Intestines. 

11 Fistula 

12 Stomach diseases, Sec- 

1 3 Pancreas diseases, &c. 

14 Melena 

15 Hepatitis 

16 Jaundice 

17 Liver diseases, &c . . 

18 Spleen diseases, &c.. 

Carried over. . . . 




Class 
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Causes or Death. 



Brought forward 


Order V. 

1 Nepliriti$ 

2 Ischuria 

3 Diabetes 

4 Stone 

b Cystitis 

6 Stricture of Urethra . 

7 Extravasation of Urine 

5 Kidney diseases, &c.. 


Order V I. 

1 Ovarian Dropsy .... 

2 Uterine diseases, tic . 


Order VII. j 

i 

1 Arthritis ; 

2 Tetanus j 

3 Mollifies Ossiuin . . . . j 

4 Joint diseases, &c. . . j 


Order VIII. 

1 Phlegmon 

2 Abscess 

3 Ulcer 

4 Skin diseases, &c. . . . 

5 Scorbutus 

Carried over. . . . 

















I 


uses op Death 


Brought over . . . 

• Ohdeu I. 

V. 

j Premature Birth . . 

• Cyanosis 

Spina Bifida .... 
Other malformations 

5 Teething ......... 

0 Myelitis 


OfiDER II. 

1 Paramenia 

2 Childbirth (sreMetria) 


Order III. 

1 Old age 


Order IV. 

1 Atrophy and debility. 

2 Asthemia 


Order I. 

{Accident.) 

1 Fractures & contusions . • 

2 Wounds . . 

3 Burns and scalds . . . . 

4 Poison . . 

5 Drowning 

6 Suffocation ... 

7 By bite of snalte .... . . 

8 While digging a tank. . . 

9 Shot 

10 Hanging . . 

11 Otherwise. . . .t 



Carried over 


■ it* 


6 


6 


3 


£ rom SO years 
oml upwards. 














Ill 


CO 

09 

< 

4 

o 

Causes of Death. 

E 

8 . 
P** A) 

U. 

1° 

a 

D 

a! 

a 

2 

o § 

* S. 

a 

o 

& 

23 

• • 

I 

$ 

© 

« 

o s 
o * 

5 

o 

si 

>> 

a 

o 

o 

t- a 

9 

o 

S , 

.. 


Drought forward . . 

# Order III. 

( Homicide.) 

1 Murder and Man- 
slaughter 

6 

» • 

30 

*• 

3 

•• 

i 

l 

t • 

• * 

• « 

• 



i i 

OwtiiK IV. ! ! 

( Suicide.) ! j 

;• | ;; 

2 Prison J .. S .. 

!> Drowning j . . j .. 

\ 1!, mg ins: ; . . j . . 

o Otherwise j .. j .. 

! 1 

1 

J 

, 

. . 

• * 

:■ 

1 ■ • 

1 

1 • • 

• * 

" 

• ■ 

*• 

• • 

•• 

. . 

i 1 
1- 
i 

i 

i 

.! j .a 

• * i • ■ 

< 

.. j - 

♦ • j • * 

.. i 

.. j .. 

i 

• 

« • 

!! 1 

i 

i ” i 

! •• | 

.. 

• • 

* 

• • 


Okder V, | 

• | 

(7 Execution.') j 

1 Hanging . . | . . 

• * 

• t 

* * 

| 

i 

! 

j 

• • • * 

i 

i 

i 

• • 

i 

* * 

i 

.. 


Other violent deaths (not 
rJaxsPfi) 

■ 

1 

2 

i 1 

L.'.J.. 



3 


Hi 

i 


! • * 


Sudden deaths, causes 
unascertained 


n • 

• • 

f V 

• • 

t • 

# • 

• • 

• • 


Causes not specified oi 
ill-defined 

i 

\ 

• » 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* ■ 

• • 

• • 

• * 

• • 


Total .... 

6 

31 

25 

■a 


■ 

■ 

■ 

m 


* Order II. comprises deaths in battle, and is, therefore, inapplicable to the above body of 
men. 

Inspector General of Prisons' Office, C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 

Poona, 20 tli February i860. Inspector General of Prisons. 
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Inspector General of Prisons' Office, (■• G. WlhHE, M.D., 

Poona, 20 C7t February 180. 3. . Inspector General- of Prison?. 
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APPENDIX 

i STATEMENT 

TEMENT showing the state of Education of the Prisoners 


! Labouring Prisoner* \vln> can read Non-labouring Priaoneis who can 
! ami w site. * rcsul and write. 


t ( # 



► A 

S ; O 

! 


M. 1 F. 

M. ; V. | M. F 

Kurraclioe 

. ■ 1 : . : 

" ' i 

» j 

2 i .. 2 | .« 

! I 

Hydrabad 

. . 23 : . . : 

i i 

fi : .. .. ; .. 

i ! 

i ! 

Shikarpoor 

■ j 7 ■ • : 

1 1 ■ • * • , • t 

( i 

Ty,a!. • . 

. ; 34 

9 : 2 .. 


Inspector General of Prisons' Office, 
Poona ,‘20lh Fetrmry 18(>(j. 



no 


No. X I. 

No. 0. 

admitted into the Jails in Sind daring the yean' 1804-6o 



C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 
Inspector General of Prisons. 
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APPENDIX No. XII- 

STATEMENT No. 10. 

1 YSIS of the Occupation and Caste of Prisoners admitted 
into the Jails in Sind during the year 1864-65. 


•C 


^ 3,628 admissions into the Jails during the year there were 


V s- 


ccupatioh prior to 
Imprisonment. 


'7 

_ c . 


Agriculturists 
Labourers . . 
Servants. . . . 
Weavers. . . . 
Shopkeepers 
Beggars .... 
Fishermen . . 
Tradesmen . 
Basket maker 
Chowkedars 
Priests .... 

Peons 

Barbers ... * 
Carpenters . 
Shepherds . . 
Prostitutes . . 
Mehters .... 
Writers .... 
Washermen 
Blacksmiths 
Zemindars . . 
Goldsmiths 
Tailors «... 
Fatwaries .. 
Mohurers .. 
Sepoys 


Carried over. . 


o 

« 

o 

sa 

u 

u 

3 

. ! 
•o 
a 

A 

1 ! 
t. i 

a ! 

1 

5 

a 

<% 

Occupation prior to 
Imprisonment. 

! 

i 

A 

0 

a 

§ 

$4 

Hvtirabad. 

Shikarpoor. 

, 

i 

1 


Brought forward. . 


1,487 

(191 


•mm: 

437 






307 

161 

Boatmen 


6U 

5 


2 Ur 

2 

Budrnashcs 


207 

\ 


10j 

. . 

Butchers 


2 

1 


• • ! 

23 

Earthen-pot makers . . 


2 

. . 


150 

. , 

Duff erics 


1 



190: 

9 

Blanket makers 


3 

. . 


67! 

, , 

Bhistees 


i) 

. , 


. • 

1 

ltussov Brahmins .... 


0 

. . 


o 


Ilavildttr 


1 


. 


1 

v Leather makers 

pm* 

u 

4 


GO 

n 

u 

0 

! 

1 

Landholders 

! c 
<u 

0 


O • 
o 

7 

! 3 

Bricklayers 


4 

. . 

o 

5 

; s 

Dyers 

O 

A 

. . 

3 

o 

A 

07 

I 36 

Mat makers 


12 

. . 


2 

i 1 

Khallasees 


5 



7 

j 

Wine sellers 1 


2 

. . 


. . 1 

i 

Sweepers 


21 

48 


4 5 

Mahajun* 


25 

. • 


3 


Sweetmeat sellers 


2 

. • 
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• • 

Sugar sellers 


b 

• • 


2 

i 

Wood cutters 


27 

. , 


5 

§ a 

Vegetable sellers 


2 

• 1 


4 

• * 

Baparies 


17 

• • 


2 

• • 

Khismutgars 


14 



5 

«• 

Brokers 


20 


t 9 

1,187 

(1.01 

Total. . . . 


1,932 

752 
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Castes of Hindus, 


Hindus . . . 
Brahmins . 
Lohana , . . 
Jats .... 
Sooas .... 
Kayots . . 
Purwaries . 
Mangs . . . 
Mochees. . . 
B he els . . . 
Bunvas . . . 
A mill 


Total. 


i Pastes — 

Mahotnedans ... 

Mohanas 

Bcclochecs 

Bhungies 

Khaskhclecs ... 
Syud and SSliaik. . 

Seedees 

Saipajas 


Carried over. . 


1 

Kurrachec. j 

1 

Hydrabad. ! 

_ i 

i 

S 

M 

53 



40 

5 

2 


75 

. . 


3 

• • 

• 

10 

* 


.-) 


« « 

2/ 


* * 

3 

o 


. . < 

•> 

is 


i • • 

• • 

iK •• • 

* * 

• ' 

j •• 

111 

27 

•k; 



1 

! 

702 

1*20 

, , 

i 

25fi 

2f)S: .. 

90 


. • 

70 


, . 

(>;>; , . 

. . 

9 

i 1 • 

. . 

100 

; . . 

> * • 


771 

2fi. k 

7i>2 




Drought forward, , 


Desert country 

Sindies 

Ilill country 


70 


Total.... 7n 


astes — 

Christians . 
Buropt-ans. 
Natives . . . 


11' 

10 : 


Total . 


Other denominations. . 

Parsecs 

Jews 

Sweepers 

Bheeis 

Colee 

Thoree 


22 


N 


i ** 


Total. . . . 
Total of all classes. . 


10 .. 
2j .. 

H 


8; 15' 


944^ 1,930 


752 


Inspector General of Prisons 9 Office, 
Poona , : HUh February 1866. 


C. O. W1EHE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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APPENDIX: 

STATEMENT 

alive Statement showing the Number of Escapes and Re-apprehensions 




Inspector General of Prisons' Office, 
Poona, 20 th February I860. 








Ud 


No. X 1 1 1 


No. 11. 

of Prisoners in the Jails in Sind during the years 1863-G4 and 1864^ 



C. G. WIEIIE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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APPENDIX 


STATEMENT 


Showing the Number, Crimes, fyc., of Prisoners mho 



Crime for which the Prisoner* were recommitted to jAil« 
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No. XIV- 

No. 12. 

were committed to Jail in Sind during the year 1864-65. 




HQ 


APPENDIX 

STATEMENT 

Showing the Number, Crimes , of Prisoners who 



Inspector General of Prison s' Office, 
Poona , 20 th February 1800 . 
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No. X I V • 


No. 12 {continued). 

were committed to Jail in Sind during the year 1864-65. 



C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 









Hospital Charges. £ 1 §5 * ^ om 


APPENDIX 

* STATEMENT 

inparative Statement of Expenditure for the Maintenance of the Prisoners 

shotoiny the amount under each head of Charge , 



Inspector General of Prisons' Office , 
Poona, '20th February JHIib’.- 
















N°‘ XV 

No. 13. 
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in the Jails in the Province of Sind for the official years 1863-64 and 
the number of Prisoners, arid the cost per head. ’ 


HYDRA BAD. 

SyiKAKPOOR. 


SUMMARY. * 


Prlftonorfl (n 1889-64— 
Prisoners in I8t4-c5 - 

478. 

400 . 


rrisWiTim in IRCS-tl — 471. 
Prismier# in IH’i-4-Gft— &U<j. 

Prisoners in 1*03-04’* 
Prisoners in 1804-16-t 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

| 1863-64. 

R 


Rs. 

a. 

p* 

Rs. 

a. 

i‘* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

V- 

Its. 

a. 

!>• 

R, 


10,216 11 

') 

18,227 

3 

4 

9,6*7 

13 

2 

17.651 

M 

i 

65,025 

11 

10 : 55,213 


l.lhS 15 *11 


* 


98 

10 

0 





1,824 

13 

Hi 313 

i - . 


17,404 

11 

l!lS,227 

3 

4 

9,786 

7 

2 

17,651 

11 

7 

07,450 

9 

9i 55,526 n 


36 

C 

7| 

i 

36 

8 

6 

20 

12 

6 

1 9 

. 9 

11 

.35 

15 

4 

37 0 


14,323 

4 

9i 11,535 

5 

3 

10,528 

1 

*7 

10,6*5 

0 

0 

43,760 

9 

7 

34,265 0 


29 

15 

5 

23 

1 

10 

22 

5 

S 

17 

14 

10 

23 

5 

3 

22 13 


777 

15 

5 

1,447 

1 

11 

1,080 

0 

0 

1,075 

7 

m 

2,925 

7 

4 

4,429 11 

0 

1 

10 

1 

2 14 

5 

2 

4 

8 

1 

12 

10 

1 

8 11 

2 15 

3 

13,101 

4 

2 

12,982 

7 

2 

11.608 

1 

7 

11,7(0 

7 

9 




m 

31 

9 

6 

2(> 

0 

3 

24 

10 

4 

1.9 

11 

9 


H 

E 


B 

103 

11 

9 

b7 

3 

4 







103 11 

;> 

87 3 

4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

9 

.. • • 




, 


0 

0 

u 

0 0 

u 

264 

0 

(! 

50 

El 

3 

262 10 

8 

286 

5 

2 

526 11 

2 

336 5 

5 

u 

BIE 

0 

1 
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0 

8 

11 

0 

7 

8 

0 

4 

6 

0 3 

n 

4 

0 

4 

0 

11 

13 

4 

. 66 

14 

i 

51 

1 5 

6 

2,155 

15 

3. 

727 11 

6 


# 



0 

4 

0 

o 

4 

0 

1 

5 

1 

*2 

5 

0 7 

9 

t t 






225 

6 

0 

177 

13 

0 

687 

6 

0 

177 13 

0 


• 


•• • 

• 


0 

7 
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0 
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9 

0 

5 

10 

0 1 

11 

368 

0 

5 

*149 

0 11 

554 

14 

9: 

516 

1 

8 



EHBB 


0 12 

4 

0 

4 

8 

1 

2 

Hi 
! 

0 

13 U> 



E 



3,232 

1 

6 

3,032 

7 

9 

1,577 

4 

4 

1,769 

15 

E 

10,800 12 !(• 

7,133 9 

3 

6 

12 

2 

a 

1 

3 

3 

5 

7! 

2 15 

6 

5 

J2 

1 

4 12 

2 


2 

10 

1,036 

8 

8 

1,037 

8 

P 

1,431 

15 

9 

7,304 

0 

/ 

4,592 14 

n 

5 

6 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

6 

3 

14 

3 

3 1 

0 

242 

4 

r> 

667 15 

1 

2,672 

4 

0 

1,771 

3 

6 

3,969 

8 

6 

2,653 14 

7 

0 

8 

l 

1 

5 

6 

5 

10 

/ 

2 

15 

7 

2 

1 

10 

1 12 

5 


8 

5 

36,095 10 

11 

27,236 

8 

7 

34.904 

10 

3 

1,39,684 12 

8 

1,09,931 2 

11 

81 

6 

4 

72 

5 

4 

57 13 

o 

53 

9 

0 

74 

7 

4 

73 5 

B 

6,995 

"V 

3 

8,448 

~ 

0 

4,117 15 

3 


1 

7 

35.391 

1 

7 

16,314 3 

0 

Ewm 

1 

2 

27,647 

1 

11 

23,118 

9 

4 

27.398 

8 

8 

1,04,293 

11 

1 

93,616 15 

11 

66 12 

2 

55 

6 

6 

19 

1 

4 

45 15 

6 

55 

9 

6 

02 7 

3 


C. G. W1EHE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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APPENDIX 


STATEMENT 

Showing the Outturn of Manufactures in the 



\ 1 

•; 

% : 

» 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

•41 

Si! 

A 

•a e 's 

all 

'IS 5 

Value of articles 
sold In the bazaar. 

it 

& 

Value of articles 
consumed for 
public purposes. 

Total Receipts. 

< 

Value of articles 
remaining in store 
at the close of the 
year. 

Grand Total 

Deduct value 
of articles in 
store at the 
close ol piibt 
year. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Knrrachee .. 

186. 

3,496 0 11 

• • • * 

3,496 0 11 

2,416 13 8 

5,1)12 14 2 

1 

2,498 1 6 

Hydrabad , , 

82 

4,961 8 11 


4,964 8 11 

2,486 8 6 

I 

7,451 1 4 

2,648 10 1 

Sbikarpoor .. 

94 

6,414 4 0 

1 

4,284 10 0 

9,698 14 0 

1,834 4 0 

11,533 2 0 

2,268 3 10 

Total .. 

362 

13,874 13 10 

1,284 10 0 

18,159 7 10 

6,737 9 8 

24,897 1 6 

7,414 15 4 


Inspector General of Prisons' Office, 
Poona, 20 th February 1866 . 
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No. 14. 

Jails in Sind during the year 18G4-C5. 


8 . 

0 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 


Gross receipts 
of the year. 

Charlies incurred 
during the year. 

! 

' Profits. 

1 Average 
earn iii" pur 
Prisoner. 

a- — 

Loss. 

Profit on 
manufactures 
during the year 
13C3-U. 

l 

1 

Average 
earning per 
Prisoner. 

1 

1 

Its. a. p. 

Eg. a. p. 

R$. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rg. a. p. 

I 

3,414 12 9 

3,237 3 6 

177 9 3 

j 

0 15 3-3 

1 

3,219 3 3 

17. 6 5 


4,802 7 3 

3,842 10 5 

959 12 10 

11 11 3‘3 

■ ■ 4 • 

3,820 7 .5 

40 10 3 


1 

9,264 14 i 

4,804 12 2 

4,460 2 O' 

47 7 2 

t • ( • 

3,619 7 1 

37 5 0 


17,482 2 2 

11,884 10 1 

5,597 8 1 

15 7 8 


10,653 1 9 

28 5 7 



C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 
Inspector General of Prisons. 





APPENDIX 

STATEMENT 

Showing the Abstract of the Prisoners' Employment and their 


! ! i ! 

* j s 4 ; 5 «i 7 ; 

iii * • 


8 i 9 10 11 19 ! 19 U 



Daily aii’iniie number of Prisoners. 


In Column ?. 


I IXj s ■ g g 

'§ i {■ 4 ■!& |li i 

s : = §• g i s *i s 1 « i is 

C | i^J A «. S3 I™ ”7! , v 

c! t I S • O ,JS J s; I rc I 5 

6 !« S = ‘©'5 i- | 

3 | Ci ■ JS I S ■ -r ! * • •* I g , S 

H ' £ » r O 45 ! * I * , 0 ; « 


Kurrachee. 


(IvJrahad , . , . 


=i ' •£ “ 1 © !■ 05 ! , .1 : Si 0 'Z s 

I. j* j? ; 1 ; > 1 ,; s. ! UI l * ii § 

js t _ —| - S. => £ '. £ ~ .5 ' « g 

c, . £ 3 c,* c. i ft S M ® at 

g s - .hi a E i = ! = ; S = v c a 

w “ £ | pq . 3 ;£ | » • « o J h o 


382 186.. I .. j ■.. .. 121' c : 20 | 2:j; 9 1 

i I j ! i ! 

465 82.. 9&J .. |1».. 47;5l| !)1 17|17 4 


Sli.karpoor ...J 5791 94..] 152. lisj 5.. 18; 8. llfijU;.. 6; 


Total... I 1,4261 362’..! -’501 11218'.. I 186 65 22751.26 


5,597 8 1 15 


Inspector General of Prisons' Office, 
Poonu, 20th February I #GC>. 



N° XVII* 

No. 15. 

Earnings in the Jails in Sind during the year 1804 - 65 . 


Hi 17 


on account of J'rlioneri. 


18 10 


In Column 3. In Columns 4 ami 


21 22 23 



lls. a. p.;Rs. a. p.! Rs. a. p.jlU. a. p| Rs. a. p. Us. a. p.llls. a. p. Rs. a. p.| Rs. a. p. 


177 9 3 » 7 51 


177 9 3 


21 3 9 0 3 d 981 0 7 2 1 9 


981 0 7 


.... 5.661 5 721 7 1 10,121 7 717 7 8 


10,121 7 7 



11,280 1 5 7 14 7 



11,280 1 


C. G. WIEITE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 


Total of Columns 20 awl 23. 
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APPENDIX 

STATEMENT 

Showing the daily Average Number of Prisoners employed in each 


Jails. 

Ilrick making. j 

>. 

* 

i 

i?i 

|i 

P* j 

Manufacturing lime. j 

Pottery. 1 

£ 

I 

1 

be 

c 

!§! 

O ] 

a ' 

* 

Splitting wood for fuel. 1 

Manufacturing charcoal and gooLs. 

A 

■o 

a 

eS 

rt 

« 

be 

a 

"5 

a 

'6 

a 

« 

» 

h 

U) 

a 

3 

3 

55 

Manufacturing oil. j 

Carpenlerv. 

i 

0 

* 

1 

1 

-s 

5 

« 

til 

c 

3 

E 

1 

w J 

Tailoring. f 

i 

be 

a 

‘C 

a 

I 

9 

B 

1 

2 
ti 

a 

1 

1 

3 

1 

•e 

0 

13 

u 
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1 

3 

1 

1 

Manufacturing table covers, towels, and dusters. | 

I 

Manufacturing tafre. i 

1 

X 

c 

I 

<n 

Manufacturing carpets, durrees, &c. 

Kurrachce 

• • 

I 

| 

1 

1 

5 



• a 

2 

i 

i 

1 

G 

! 

5 


5 

10 

i 

8 

14 

5 

1 

38 

ft ft 

Ilydrabaii 

6 

- 

5 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

8 

•• 

3 

0 

•* 

1 

5 

•• 

3 

0 

1 

2 

J) 

4 

Shikarpoor 

2 

*• 

* * 

5 


•• 

• « 

12 

•• 

3 

•• 

*• 

3 

1 3 

t 2 

6 


2 

3 

6 

6 

Total. . . . 

8 

- 

5 

13 


•• 

• • 

E 

1 * 
L 

12 

( 7 


9 

1 18 

1 2 

17 

L 

> 8 

6 

53 



t 


Inspector General of Prisons ’ Office, 
Poona, 20 th February 1866 . 
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N 0, XVIII. 


No. 16. 

branch of Manufacture in the Jails in Sind duriny the year 1 864-66. 



C, G. WIE11E, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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Inspector General of Prisons' Office, C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 

Podha, 20 th February 186d. Inspector General of Prisons. 
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•APPENDIX No. XX- 

STATEMENT No. 18 . 

Showing the Names and periods of Service of the Officers and Medical L 
who were in charge of the Jails in Sind during the period embraced 
Report, vis. from 1st May 1864 to 30th April 1 865. 


Jails. 


Kurracheo 


Names of Officers with periods of Service from 1st 
May lfcG4 to 30th April 1 80-3. 


f T. Weeding, Esq., Acting Session 
Judge, from 1st Mav to 27th August 
1804. • 

F. Gibbons, Esq., Deputy Magistrate, 
i from 28 tli August to 27th September 
I8C4. 

A . II. Plunkett, Esq*, Deputy Magis- 
trate, from 28th September 1 8»i 4 to 
_ 30th April 1805. 


Major W. Widdicombc, Session Judge, 
from 1st May to Dth November L864. 
XV. T* Cob*, Esq., Acting TIoozoor 
Deputy Magistrate, from H)th Novem- 
ber to 28tli December 1801. 


Hydrabad 


1 Doctor Hopkins, Civil Surgeon, from 
20th December l8(i4 to 1 1th March 
1 8 ( 55 . 

B. Bradford, Esq., Iloozoor Deputv 
Magistrate, from loth March to 30th 
! L April 1805. 


Shikavpoor 


( Lieut. G. C. Grant, Session Judge, from 
1st May to 10th December 1804. 

W. A. Ingle, Esq., Iloozoor Deputy 
J Magistrate, from 11th December 1864 
* to 6th January 1805. 

Doctor J. Ffolliott, Officiating Deputy 
Collector, from 12th January to 30th 
i April 1865. 


7 


Names of Medica 
with periods of St 
thu lot Mav 1804 
April 1805. 


John Bean, Civil Sur- ^ 
geon, from 1st May 186 1 
to 30th .April 1805. 


Assistant Surgeon A. N. 
E. Riddle, from 1st 
Mtty to 15th Sep- 
tember 1804. 

Assistant Surgeon N. 
Hopkins, from 16th 
September 1 804 to 
30th April 1805. 


Dr. J. Flolliott, from 1st' 
May 1864 to 30th 
April 1865. 


Inspector General of Prisms' Office, O. G. WJEHE, M.D., 

Poona, 20 th February 1866. Inspector General of Prisons 

18 s j 
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APPENDIX 


STATEMENT 

Abstract Statement of the Out-turn of Manufactures 


1 

9 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

6 

. Years, 

A 

A 

H 

<1 

t 

Number of manufacturing Jails. 

I 

§ 

la- 

iS 

£3 

9> O 

13 

Is 

V T3 

5?g 

u d 
$2 
< 

1 

§ 

s . 

VI 

C £ 

ia 3 

Hi 

H 

S3 
■E a 

S| 

e 3 

gs 

b-3 

> I-* 

< 

Value of articles 
solii ami confin- 
ed for public 
purposed, 

Add value of 
articles in store 
at the close of 
the year. 

Total. 

Deduct value of 
articles it) store 
at the close of the 
preceding year. 



i 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

1859 

2 

7U 

i 

1 

55 

28,554 10 11 

7,508 7 10 

36,063 2 9 

3,111 8 1 

1860 

3 

U 

■ 398 

45,199 12 2 

10,938 7 11 

56,138 4 1 

7,011 6 4 

1861 

* 3 

1,485 

480 

43,241 6 9 

13,055 10 1 

■m 

11,079 11 11 

1S62 

3 

1,431 

291 

21,335 9 7 

7,973 14 9 

29,309 8 4 

11,624 3 7 

1863-64 

3 

1,697 

346 

23,8G0 2 9 

7,060 14 5 

30,921 1 2 

7,225 11 8 

1864-65 

3 

1,426 

362 

18,159 7 10 

6,737 9 8 

24,897 1 6 

7,414 15 4 


Inspector General of Prisons’ Office, 
Poona, 20 th February 1866 . 
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No. XXI. 


No, 19. 

in the Jails in Sind from 1859 to 1864-65. 


0 

10 

11 

12 

la 

u 

,5 f 



Charges incurred 


& 

u 

£5 

J= J 

-i 

*3 

15 

el 

eg 

Increase la the 

Decrease in the 


Grow outturn 
of thejeai. 

<luimg the kji 
on account of 
manufaituics. 

Net produce of 
the year 

° fi 
be s 
e o 

E = 

SI 

5~ 

• s 
<! 

.E 

is 

M 

fi! 

1 

*1 1 

produce of the 
ytar in cQranirPt 
filth the pm* dm* 
ytir 

• 

!. - 

produce of the 

1 ve*r hm compare! 
r with the put cduij 
year 

I 

1 

Its. a, p 

32,951 10 8 

Rs. a p 

28,794 8 1 

Rs a p 

4,157 2 7' 

23, 80S 5 11 

l 

■ Rs. a. p 

75 9 4 

R's. a p 

5 13 7 

18 2 9 

Rs. a p 

...... i 

Rb. D p. 


49,126 13 9 

25,318 7 10 

59 13 1 

10,651 3 4 



45,217 4 11 

31,954 2 1 

13,263 2 10 

27 10 1 

8 14 11 


10,545 3 1 


17,683 4 9 

12,908 15 4 

4,776 fi 5 

16 6 7 

3 5 5 


8,4S6 13 6 


23,695 5 6 


10,659 1 p': 

30 12 11 

6 4 6 

5,882 12 4 



17,482 2 2 

11,884 10 « 

5,597 8 1 

16 7 5 

3 11 10 


5,061 9 8 



C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 









Years. 


A 

"H 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863-64 


1864.65 . 




731 


1,310 


1,485 


1,431 


1,697 


1,426 


Inspector General o J 
Poona, 20 th I 


Average number of Prisoners sen- 
tenced to labour in all Jails. 


HO 


APPENDIX 

STATEMENT 

* 

Statement showing the Profits realised from Jail 
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5 

0 

7 

1 

ji 

<v 

c . 

o /) 

■SB 

u 

** 

% 1 

1 5 

5 3 

S3 

E 3 

Charge*.. 

• 

fiross receipts or 
value of articles sold 
und of those con- 
sumed for public 
purposes. 

Value of article in 
store at the end of 
the year. 


lls. a. p. 

R*. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

63 

28,794 8 1 

28,554 10 11 

7,508 7 10 

398 

25,318 7 10 

45,199 12 2 

10,938 7 11 

4b’0 

31,954 2 1 

43,241 f> 9 

13,055 10 1 

291 

12,908 15 4 

21,335 D 7 

7,973 14 9 

346 

1.3,036 3 9 

23,860 2 9 

7,060 14 5 

362 

11,834 10 1 

1 

1 

18,159 V 10 

6,737 9 8 


isons' Office , 
arv 1866 . 
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No. XXII- 

No. 20. 


% 

Manufactures in Sind from 1 859 to 1 864 - 65 . 


H 

0 

10 

1 

12 

;a 

i 

Total ont-turn or 
amount of Columns 

0 and 7. 

Net profit**, being the 
excess of rho a mount 
in Column o over 
that In Column j. 

a. 

41 

e 

o 

« 

2 j 

%i 

s§ 

tx 5 

1| 
c. ^ 

tf 7? 

« 

Z “ 

hi 1 

I ** 

•Ss 

-a 

jc 2 

o £ 

9J 

u . 

h 

h 3 

0 3 

& 3 

1 3 

Hi 

't Z v5 

I nrreaftc in the 
profits of the year 
oi er tho**e of the 
preceding >«ir, 

• 

Decrease in the 
profits of the year 
from thofse of the 
preceding year. 

Hem 

Rs. a. p. 

36,063 2 9 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

i 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

i 

i 

56,138 4 1 

19,881 4 4 

1 

19 15 3 

13 2 10 

! 

19,881 4 4 

• • • • 


56,297 0 10 

1 

11,287 4 8 

L’3 8 3 

i 

1 7 o r 

i 

i 

i 

i 4 ^ ! 

S 8,593 15 8 


29,309 8 4 

8,420 10 3 

28 15 4 

5 14 3 

— 

2,860 10 5 


30,921 1 2 

10,828 15 0 

31 4 6 

6 6 1 

2,397 4 9 

.... 


24,897 1 6 

%,274 13 !) 

17 5 4 

4 6 6 

.... 

4,549 1 3 



C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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APPENDIX 

* 

STATEMENT 

Statement showing the Expense incurred on account of the Prisoners 

Net Cost during the 



Inspector General of Prisons’ Office, 
Poona, 20 th February 1866 . 
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No. XXI IT- 

No. 21. 


in the Jails in Sind under every head, as well as the total Gross and 
years 1859 to 1864-65. 


Total expense of 
Establishment and 
Guard** per anumn. 

Total (*\pni6e of 
Hospital charges 
per annum. 

Total of all other 
expenses and contm- 
j gcncies per annum. 

Grow cost per annum 

, 

Net cost pc* 



• 

1 


Us. a. p 

♦ 

R<>. a. p 

Us. a. p. 

Rd. a. p. 

Rs, a. p.' 

20,180 0 0 

1,506 11 0 

9,137 8 0 

56,116 0 1 

54,483 7 1 1 

33,111 K i 0 

2,470 1 4 

3,827 4 2 

90,961 15 8 

73,233 1 5 

31,140 13 0 

2,785 15 0 

6,867 11 2 

1,06,799 6 3 

85,942 2 7 

37,012 6 9 

1,987 2 6 

5,983 6 7 

1,01,600 8 7 

26,933 9 9 

46,686 0 11 

3,473 12 2 

11,273 9 0 

i 

| 

1,39,684 12 8 

1,04,293 11 1 

38,694 11 1 

• 1,329 1 3 

! 

7,246 13 6 

1,09,931 2 11 

93,616 15 11 


C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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APPENDIX 

* 4' 

* STATEMENT 

Statement shotting the Average Expense incurred on account of each 

Gross and Net Cost during 


Year?. 


A 



1859 . ■ 

1860 

1861 
1862 . . 

1863- 61 

1864- 65 


<s 

% >• 
e-S 

= u 

c s 

to w 

rz u 

« £3 
c8 .2 

3 

O 

H 

Total average ex- 
pense of each Pri- 
soner’s Food per 
annum. 

Total average 
expense of 
each Prisoner's 
Clothing per 
annum. 

• 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

751 

27 0 6 

6 1 7 

1,366 ’ 

33 2 1 

4 9 9 

1.667 

37 11 10 

4 6 1 

1,466 

3 3 3 0 

4 13 1 

1,876 

35 15 4 

5 12 1 

1,499 

37 0 8 

4 12 2 


• 



Inspector General of Prisons’ Office, 
Poona, '20th February 1 866 . 
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No. xxi y. ' 

No. 22. 

Prisoner in the Jails in Sind under every head,' as well as the total 
the years 1859 to 1864 - 05 . 



ly m 
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APPENDIX 

STATEMENT 

Statement showing the Value of Articles manufactured f>r Prison me, 

Buildings in the Jails in Sind for 


Jails. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

4 

\\ boat ground for 
Piibonus' u&e. 

Clothing and 
buM.nn loi l*u 
fioiiCrs' u*o. 

| 

1 

Pottf ry for Jail 
purpose*. 

1 l 

Baskets for Jail 
use. 


Rs. a. p. 

i 

Its a. p. 

Rs. a. p 1 

Rs a. p 

Kurrachce . • .... . . 


pm u n 

1 i 

o£ a a 


IJyJiabad 

i 

G96 8 0 

i ! 

, 3,032 7 9i 237 4 3 

S i 

i 

• i . • 

Silukarpoor 

042 1 f. 

I 

1 1,143 8 (1 

| 210 0 0 

•• 

Total . . 

1,638 9 6 

4,566 13 0 

1 

5/5 12 3 

L__ 

• • ■ • 


Inspector General of Piisond Office , 
Poona , 20th February 1866. 
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No. X X Y. 

No. 23. 

and the Product of Convict Labour employed on Jails or Public 
the year 1864-65 . — Indirect Piofits. 


6 

0 

7 

8 

m 

Re.ma.rks. 

• 

Constructing Jail 
or other public 
buildings. 

Vegetable giown 
iu Juil garden. 

1 

] 

; 

: 

1 

j Miscellaneous. 

1 • 

i ! 

! 

Total Indirect 
Profit*. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p j 

Rs. a. p. 

i 

Rs. at p 



1 

► ... 

, 

1*7 6 0 

1 

1,813 3 8 

291 11 J 

1 

43 8 9 

6,141 11 ft 


’ 

1 

! 

i 2,731 s G 

l 

5,039 2 0 


1,843 3 8 

291 11 1 

' 

1 

2 ,77 o 1 3 

\ 

\ 

11,691 6 6 

1 


C. G. WIEIIE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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APPENDIX 

STATEMENT 

Detailed Statement showing the estimated Saving to Government hy the 

all menial duties in the Jails 
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3 

4 

5 

0 

7* 

ILS. 

> 

* 

r 

Barbers. 

Blacksmiths. 

, » 

Carpenters. 

Cooks, 

Employed in 
tb« Uodown. 

Hospital 

Attendants. 

Mochees or 
Shoemakers. 

: 

! 

. i ! S 

Rs. a. p.Rs. a. p.'Us. a. p Rs. a. p 

! i i 

Us. a. |>. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Kurracliee . * 

! 

5$ 3 3 

250 12 2 

i 

.120 13 2 

531 1 11 

912 13 6 

| 

214J1 5 

81 12 4 

Hydrabad . . 

13 0 0 

144 0 ft 

1 

216 ft 0 

394 0 0 


144 0 0 

4S 0 0 

Sliikarpoor . . 

48 0 o! 216 0 () 

! 

I 144 0 0 

900 0 0 

43 0 0 

i 192 ft ft 

i 

96 0 0 

Total. . . . 

154 3 : 

1 

610 12 i 

i 

j 

! 690 13 2 

1 1,925 1 11 

990 13 5 

i 

530 11 fi 

225 12 4 


Inspector General of Prisons’*. Office, 
Poona, 2C )th February 1 866. 
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No. XXVI. 

No. 24. 

substitution of Prison Labour for a paid Establishment in performing 
in Sind during the year 18G4-6S. 


Sweepers. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Tailors. 


Washermen, i Watir Camus. 


Welshmen. 


Rs. ft. p.j Rs. u. p.Rs. n. j>. 
1,-JGO 8 f>j 267 1 (1*208 II ;| 


4 0 0 

1,644 0 0 


660 0 0 1-14 0 0 
3S4 0 02SS 0 0! 


3/26G 8 S] 


14 


Writers. 


Total. 


Rev 


50/ 


288 0 0, .... ; 28S 0 Oj 


288 0 0,18 0 1) 432 0 o; 


1,001 1 <>G40 11 7; 1.1-13 7 2 , 4 S 0 0.1,183 2 o! 


L p 

Rs. a. p, 

2 (! 

5 307 2 4 

0 0 

2,496 0 0 

0 o 

4,488 0 Oj 

2 0 

12,291 2 4 


C. G. WIEHE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons. 
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EXrr.XDITIRE. 



C. G. Will HE, M.D., 

Inspector General of Prisons' Office , Inspector General of Pr ; " 

Poona , 20 th February 1866. . ” ‘ 
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No. 182 of 1867. 


Judicial Depart**,, 

Bombay Castle , J8fA January 1867. 

Letter from the Inspector General of Prisons, dated 
February 1866, forwards the Annual Report on the 
in Sind for the official year 1 864-65. 

Resolution. — The gross expenditure on the jails of Sind in t« 
year under report was Rs. 1,09,931. The daily average number ot 
prisoners was 1 ,499, and the cost per prisoner was therefore Rs. 73-5-5 
per annum, or about Rs. 6-1-9 p*er mensem. 

2. In the year 1863-64 each prisoner had cost per annum 
Rs. 74-7-4, and the annual cost of each has therefore fallen Rs. 1 -1-11. 
This saving has not been effected upon “food” and “establishment,” 
these items being higher than in the previous year. 

3. There is a decrease in the gross cost of maintenance of 
Rs. 29,753. This result is to some extent owing to the falling off in 
the number of prisoners, in itself a subject of congratulation. 

4. The value of the prisoners’ labour in 1863-64 was 
Rs. 38,543, from which it has fallen in the year under report to 
Rs. 1 1,280, giving less than Rs. 7£ as the earning of each prisoner, 
that being less than one-third of the amount earned by each prisoner 
in the previous your. 

5. The reasons given by the Inspector General of Prisons for 
such unsatisfactory results, are the breaking up of two special gangs, 
and the stoppage of the factory at. Kurrachee (where the earnings 
have been next to nothing) by the outbreak of a severe epidemic at 
the close of the previous year. 

6. The above causes would seriously affect the earnings at 
Kurrachee and the total earnings, but it is disappointing to find that 

20 BA * 
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,, e no such causes were at work, each prisoner 
'*n in the year 1863, when His Excellency in Council 

. <3 report of the Hydrabad jail unsatisfactory in this respect. 

*■ 

. Reform is called for in the Kurrachee jail, where the expenses 
/ery heavy, whether they are compared with the previous year’s 
ises, or with those of the other jails for the present year. The 
f maintenance is exceptionally high. 

In paragraph 130 the Inspector General gives Rs. 16,314 
income of the jails from all sources ; but it nowhere appears 
ji this amount is derived, it being much in excess of the value 
e prisoners’ labour. 

9. 72 prisoners died during the Year, giving a ratio of deaths 
j average strength of 4*8 per cent., which is considerably below the 
verage for the lkst 10 years in the vv hole Piesidency, excepting 

Sind. * 

10 . It is no less satisfactory to note that cholera has made no 
victims, and dysentery, diarrhoea, and fever vei) few in comparison 

.with the previous year 

11 . It appears that the jail at Hydrabad had, during the period 

under report, become not not only more costly, but far more un- 
healthy than it was in 1863. The maiked unhealtbine^s of this jail 
is attributed by the Civil Surgeon to defectiv e ventilation and over- 
crowding. The Inspector General could not at the date of this 
report offer an opinion, founded on personal knowledge, as to the 
possibility of improving the ventilation of the present jail, since his 
tours of inspection in Sind had not then extended further than 
Kurrachee. * 

12 . There were 100 re-convictions. While admitting the truth 
of the Inspector General’s remark, that it is difficult to reclaim professed 
thieves, His Excellency in Council notices also, that 97*25 per c$pt. of 
the criminal population of the province aie totally uneducated. The 
attempt which has been made at Hydrabad and Kurrachee to educate 
juvenile prisoners having met with success, might apparently with 
advantage be extended to the Shikarpoor jail. 
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13. At a time when the Sind jails are so c*. 
central jail has been decided upon, it does not seem an 
Excellency in Council to increase the jail establishment atSfj*,^ 
as proposed by Dr. Wiehe at page 59 of the report. 

14. In paragraphs 81 and 82 Dr. Wiehe remarks,* “c 
escaped convicts during the Iasi two j^ears, 6 only were re-cap 
and 20 remained at large. This is a large proportion, and the 
ject demands the attention of the Police authorities.” 
Superintendent of Police should endeavour ,to trace the pri 
who remain at laigc. 

15. The Inspector General, in his Report dated 27th 

1 863, represented that the floors of the Shikarpoor jail should 
re-made, the stones removed, and a smooth mud floor substituted 
and in consequence it was ordered in the Government Resolutio 
that the floors should he rc-ihadc. The Inspector General shouh 
state by whose orders, and for what reason, the tiles complained of by 
the Civil Surgeon were put down, instead of the mud floor recom- 
mended bv him. 

16. The Governor in Council will not, in connection with this 
report, further remark upon the nature of the statistical tables which 
it embodies, as that subject has been discussed in a recent Resolution 
No. 3572 of the 13th November last. 

W. WEDDERBURN, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 
To 

The Commissioner in Sind. 

The Inspector General of Prisons. 
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PRECIS 


OF THE 

CORRESPONDENCE ON THE SUBJECT OF LIGIITI 
THE ENTRANCE TO TIIE HARBOUR OF BOML 


1. The subject was laid before Government for considei 

» No. 129 of 1 8th June 1860. iu a ^P 0 "* (' vl,ich » P ub , lish f d *" 

tenso in the next paragraph) from C 

tain W. C. Barker, Conservator of the Port, iuVhich, after revie 

ing the existing means for the purpose, he proposed the following 

as what should be done with respect to the lighting up the entrance 

to the Harbour : — 


lstf. — A new Lighthouse, painted white, on the extreme edge 
of the S. W. Prong. It should have a first class Revolving 
light, 150 feet above high-water mark. 

2 ml . — A loftier Flagstaff at Malabar Point. 

* 3rd . — A new Lighthouse, painted white and red, in horizontal 
lines, at Kenncry. It should have a first class Fixed light, 
180 feet above high-water mark. 

4th . — A martello tower on the “ Sunken Rock,” displaying 
from its summit a Fixed light of the 2nd or 3rd class. 

5th . — The inner and outer Light Ships to be then removed. 

2. Captain Barker’s Report alluded to aboVc is as follows 
“ I have the honour of submitting the following Report on the 
Lighthouses, Light Vessels, Beacons, and Beacon Buoys of this 
Harbour. 


«* 2. I would premise that I am aware that of late years many 
and various schemes for the improvement of the Port of Bombay, 
both with regard to the efficient Lighting and Pilotage as also the 
Harbour Defences, have been submitted to Government for consider- 
ation, but little has yet been done towards carrying into practical 
effect what every one acknowledges to be so highly necessary. 

1 HAR 
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- 'at the same time aware that, in the present state of* 

-» finances, it is hardly to be expected that Government will 
sed to undertake what is recommended in the following 
nmediately ; still I feel it my duty to lay before them what 
lerso essentially necessary for the shipping interests of this 
imnercial Port, and for the benefit of Government. 

It is apparent to every one that the Port, of Bombay is 
coming of more importance both politically and commer- 
jssessing as it does all the essential requirements for the 
iment of an efficient Naval Arsenal, and all the qualifications 
. eat commercial Port, capable of being rendered easy of access, 
tends at all times, whether by night or day, and at all the seasons 

• the year ; but at the tame time, if hot inaccessible, at least very 

* nidable, to enemies. It is in fact the very kev to our Indian Km- 

on the West Coast, and the Grand Depot for Military Stores, 
and it is indeed sui prising that its great capabilities have not long 
ere this been more fully developed. 

“ 5. I propose in the first place noticing the boundaries of the 
entrance to the Harbour— the Lighthouses, Light Vessels, Beacons, 
and Beacon Buoys as they exist at present j secondly, to suggest 
what I consider necessary towards the efficient lighting up of the en- 
trance to the Harbour ; and, thirdly, to point out what may be 
done towards protecting the entrance to the same, and of our 
mercantile fleet. 

“6*. Kcnnery or Kundarec Island marks the boundary of the 
entrance to the Harbour on the south side. It is a small rocky 
Island, bearing from the Lighthouse south distance 11 J miles, and 
is elevated near lGQ feet above the level of the sea. * 

“ This is the point all vessels should endeavour to make (espe- 
cially during the South-West monsoon) in running for the Harbour. 

“ 7. To the North the entrance to the Harbour is known by 
Malabar Hill, with its low insignificant Flagstaff half way down the 
brow of the hill, and by the Lighthouse. This latter is situated 
at the extreme south end of Golaba, and is elevated about 130 feet 
above low -water mark. 

“ The Light displayed is a Revolving Light visible from the deck 
of a ship, in ordinarily clear nights, about 1 6 or 18 miles. It is not 



easily discernible during the day on account of tn 
and buildings. 

“The South-West Prong extends to the South- Wes. 
Lighthouse, a distance of 2 .{ miles, drying at low-water ; 
tides to a distance of 1^- miles. 

“ 8. The Fair-Way to the entrance of the Harbour is 
by a floating Light Vessel, moored cqui -distant about 2 mil 
the extremity of the South-West Prong, and the foul gro 
Thull, is seven fathoms at low-water .spring-tides. The f 
are the bearings and distances of the principal points from th 
Light Vessel : — 

Malabar Point Flagstaff X. 4 deg. .00 E. distance 0*90 mile. 

Lighthouse, N. 21 deg. to OO min. E. P-Ti miles. 

South-West Prong extremity North, 2 mites. 

Inner Light Vessel, N. deg. 00 min. E. -1-G8 miles. 

Middle of Thull Shoal, E.S.E. about 2 miles. 

Kennery or Ivundaree Island. S. 14 deg. E. nearly 7 b miles. 

“9. This vessel (built csp ci illy for the purpose) took up her 
station early in 1842, displays a bright Light at her mast-head from 
sunset lo sunrise, is visible 10 to 12 miles from a ship’s dc'ck in 
clear weather ; a Blue Light is burnt every hour during the night, 
and a torch at the half hours. During; the day a red ball is shown 
from the mast-head, and on a sail being signalled a red flag is 
hoisted. 

“10. Notwithstanding that thi* vessel is moored with very 
heavy cables and anchors, she has broken adrift several times (twice 
during last South- Wc.->t monsoon). Of course this is more likely 
to happen in very bad weather, wluta such a guide to the entrance 
of the Harbour (more particularly with the Lighthouse in its 
present position) is most urgently required. 

“11. About £ of a mile North-East by North of the outer 
Light Ship is a large wooden Buoy, which has a spiral top, painted 
red, called the Fair-Way Buoy ; this hag* also broken adrift several 
times, and of course is more likely to do so in very bad weather. 

12. The Inner Light Vessel (an old dismantled Schoouer of 
about 90 tons) is moored to Southward of Sunken Rock, and bears 
from Outer Light Vessel N, E. A North 4,1 miles. This vessel has 
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*<rfast-head, displays a bright light from sunset to 
,wf*a'red •flag at her mast-head during the day on a ship 
signalled at the Lighthouse. About ^ of a mile to N.N.W. 
f. Buoy, marking the exact position of the Sunken Rock, 
•including remarks of the last two paragraphs are also appli- 
i the Inner Light Vessel and Buoy. The Inner Light Vessel 
drift once last South-West monsoon. 

\3. Beside the above there is a Beacon (a white stone pillar 
•4 feet high) on the ‘ Oyster Rock,’ a small Lighthouse 
j Dolphin Rock’ displaying a green Light to the Southward 

. eastward, and Bright Light to the Northward, dark to the 

otward. This latter was erected at the close of the year 1 856, 

• it strange to say accommodation for the men necessary to keep 
j j lamps trimmed jvas entirely lost sight of in the construction of 
us building ; this is now being remedied. 

“ 14. The muldle'g round Shoal is defined by a chequered white 
and black Buoy to the Southward and a black Buoy to the North- 
ward; both are of Iron. 

“ 15. The Flagstaff Shoal by a large red Buoy. 

“ 1 6. The Northern patches between the last named Shoal 
and Cross Island are marked by small Iron Buoys. 

“ 17. There are also small Iron Buoys, marking the Northern 
and South-East edges of the Reef off Butcher’s Island, and a Buoy 
marking the position of a small patch of rocks on North-Eastern 
verge of reef of Caranja Island. 

“ 18. Having thus described the principle points marking the 
limits of the entrance to the Harbour, as also the Lighthouses, 
Light Vessels, Beacons and Beacon Buoys as they al present exist, 
I will now proceed to show what I consider necessary should be 
done with regard to so important a matter as the lighting up the 
entrance to the Harbour. 

“ ID. Lighthouses should be erected, if possible, on -the 
dangers they are intended to guard against, and not (as is the case 
with the present Lighthouse at Colaba) two miles and three- 
quarters within the danger. 

“ 20. The utility of Floating Light Vessels cannot for a 
moment be called in question, where the cost is low, and where 
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sunken rocks and kidded dangers extend a\. v 
to seaward ; but for this Port they are not only '***^w' 
but often mischievous* for, as I have observed before, at tnf 
time they are most urgently required, namely, in extreme, 
weather, they are most likely to break adrift. 

*‘21. Before the present Floating Light Vessels can 1 
pensed with, it is necessary to make a radical change in the i 
bad system of lighting up the approach to the Harbour. 

“ 22. In the first place I would recommend that a Lig 
be erected on the extreme edge of the South-AVest Prong, w 
dries at Iow-water’spring-tide's. It should be a first class Revo. 
Light, and elevated 1 50 feet above high-water mark, so as to 
visible from the deck of a ship in clear weather 18 to 20 miles. 

“ 23. I would also recommend that a loftier Flagstaff . 
erected on Malabar Point, so as to appear well above the trees am 
buildings in the vicinity. The approach to the Harbour on the 
North side would then be clearly defined. 

t 

“ 24. Kennery or Kundaree Island is elevated, as before stated, 
about 100 feet above the level of the sea on its highest point. I 
would recommend the erection of a Lighthouse some 80 feet above 
the summit, or 180 feet above the sea, to show a fixed bright light 
of the 1 st class, so as to be visible in ordinary weather 20 to 22 
miles from the deck of a ship. This Lighthouse should be painted 
in alternate red and white broad bands or belts horizontally. The 
Lighthouse at the end of South-West Prong should be all white, 
then there could not possibly be any chance of mistaking one for the 
other either by* night or day. 

“25. A double light on Kennery was advocated by the Com- 
mittee appointed by Sir Henry Lceke to report on the subject of an 
improved system of Lighting Pilotage. I do not see the. utility of 
a double light when the latter would answer every purpose. 

** 2G. The Sunken Rock, I am aware, is very small, but it is by 
no means impossible to erect a martello tower thereon, w hich would 
assist materially in defending the entrance to the Harbour, and at 
the same time by displaying from its summit a bright fixed Light 
of the 2nd or 3rd class, so as tojbe visible 5 of or 6 miles from a 
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c *vid thus complete the lighting up of the entrance to 
atfr. Both Inner and Outer Light Vessels might then be 

M'd. * 

*27. Thirdly, with regard to defending the entrance to the 
; »ur, the intervening space on the South-West Prong, between 
imposed new Lighthouse and the Southern end of Colaba, 
tn the course of a few years be all reclaimed from the sea, 
'an an excellent site for a series of Batteries, which would 
4 greatly to the strength of the Harbour Defences now in 
j' of construction. For the erection of these works we have 
<; materials in close proximity, and let it not be forgotten that 
iliave certain fine weather for at least eight months in the year, 
{t that the works may be carried on progressively and surely. 

I t “ 28. But whatever may be determined with regard to the 
Harbour Defences, years must elapse before they can be sufficiently 
advanced to resist the entrance of a hostile fleet. 1 cannot for a 
moment suppose that, an enemy’s fleet would venture to appear 
unless assured of the absence of men-of-war sufficient to protect the 
shipping; but with the present fortifications, a couple of smart 
Frigates, well handled, could, in my opinion, either capture or 
destroy the whole of the mercantile fleet with almost entire impu- 
nity to themselves as the ships arc now anchored. 

“29. I would suggest, in the event of a hostile fleet being ex- 
pected, that the flipping be moved to the Northward of Butcher’s 
Island and Elephant.! Island, and to the deep-water anchorage off 
the old Fort on Fast end of Trombay Island ; by throwing up Bat- 
teries on Butcher’s Island, Elcphanta, Trombay, and #n the Northern 
end of Caranja, the shipping would thus he completely protected. 

“ 30. There is smooth and deep water close to thef Island of 
Trombay. By the construction of a few piers on piles or arches, 
so as not to obstruct the tidal scour, ships might haul alongside Jo 
discharge and receive cargo. This spot is only distant from the 
Railway about 4* miles. Would not this obviate the necessity for 
Wet Docks, and be less costly ? 

* 31. By removing merchant vessels from their present anchor- 
age, the guns on the eastern or Jdarbour face of the Foit might 
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then be made available for the defence of the 1*6* 
certainly could not be as the ships are now berthed. 

“32. Since writing the above intelligence has been rd 
of the total wreck of the American Ship ‘Scjuantum’ some 
16 miles to the Southward of Kennery (exact particulars no 
known), which induces me to think that had there been a Ligh: 
on Kennery Islaud, as suggested by me in the 24th paragrap 
calamity would probably have been averted. 

“33. The erection of a Lighthouse on the extremity 
South-West Prong could only bj carried on during the fine s 
whereas the erection of a Lighthouse on Kennery Island couL 
proceeded with at all seasons. It would therefore be of more a 
vantage to the shipping interests if the latter was first commenced. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. C. Barker, Captain, I.N,, 
Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port.’ 

3. Government ordered the foregoing report to be sent to the 
Marine.— G. It. No. :>so of Chamber of Commerce for their opinion 

14th July i862. and suggestions. 

4. In the meantime Government received a report on the 
same subject from Mr. Kennelly, dated 5th August 1862, in which 
the following proposals were made to improve the lighting of the 
Harbour entrance : — 

ls£. — To erect a Lighthouse on wrought iron screw piles, in 
Latitude 18*44 48 North and Longitude 72*41 *10 East, 
to be called the “Bombay Direction Lighthouse.” It 
should have a first class Revolving Light, flashing every 
20 seconds, and elevated 100 feet above high-water mark. 
The Lighthouse to be painted in alternate white and 
black hands. 

2nd. — To shift the outer floating Light Vessel 3£ miles nearer 
to the Harbour, and call it the “Fairway Light,” until it 
can be substituted by a Lighthouse on piles exhibiting a 
Fixed light of the 2nd class. 
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*>, -"'Substitute red shades for the green shades at the 

‘^Dolphin light. 

-.id 1 t 

h » — To abolish the Colaba Light and the Inner Light Vessel. 

ni> This report of Mr. Kennedy was also ordered by Govern- 
io ment to be sent to the Chamber of 

Commerce, to be considered along with 
Captain Barker’s report. 


— G. N, No. 741 of 
“Isost 1862 . 

’•n 


; In reply, the Chamber of Commerce suggested that 
* ae.— No. 907 of 25 th Government should appoint a Commis- 
■'^r 1862 . sion to inquire into, and report on the 

.’*Jjject; and a Notification was accordingly issued appointing the 
^ficers and gentlemen not connected with Government, named 
; low, to assemble and report “on# the lighting "of the. Bombay 
,T “ Harbour, and to suggest any improvements in the Beacons or Buoys 
“which mark the danger thereof.’* Captain Barker’s and Mr. 
Kennedy's papers were also to be considered at the same time by 
the Committee : — 


President. 

Captain J. Young, C.B. 

Members. 

The Commissioner of Customs. 

The Master Attendant. 

Lieutenant-Colonel De Lisle. 

Hobert Hatinay, Esq. 

J. Farrar, Esq. 

W. Johns, Esq. 

J. Dixon, Esq. 

. To the above was afterwards added the name of — ' 

Member. 

Mr. Andrew Grant, Agent for Lloyds. 

7. The Commission, on the 31st January 1863, reported as 
.follows:—. 
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Bombay , 3 IstJto*.. 

“From the Commission appointed by Government Res 
•No 907, dated 25th October 1 80*2, to report on the Li 
of Bombay Harbour, and to suggest improvements 
Beacons and Buoys which mark the dangers there* 

“To Major VV. L. Merewetues, C.B., 

Secretary to Government, Marine Departn 

“ Sir, 

“ We have the honour to forward the following report on . 
Lighting of Bombay I larbour, and suggestions f^r the improvem 
of the Beacons and Buoys which mark the dangers thereof. 

“ We have to recommend the following arrangements being 
carried out: — 

“ 1st. — That the Lighthouse on Colaba, 

‘•The Outer and Inner Light Hups, and 

“ The Dolphin Rock Lighthouse be continued in their present 
position. 

“ ‘2nd.- -That a Revolving Light of the fi'st, class be substituted 
in the Colaba Lighthouse for the Lighted pn scut exhibited, which is 
only a .third class light. 

“3rd. — That plate glass be fitted to the Dolphin Rock Light- 
house in place of the ordinary window glass now in use there ; the 
colour to be continued the same as at present, viz. Green. 

“ 4 th. — In addition to the above, which constitute the whole of 
the Lights now exhibited, we suggest the erection on the northern 
part of the Island Kenncry of two square Lighthouses, each 80 
feet above the summit of the Island and about 180 feet above the 
Sea. Each Lighthouse to display from sunset to suurise a bright 
fixed light of the first class. The Lighthouses to be 130 yards apart, 
and connected with a wall 20 feet high. The Lighthouses and the 
wall painted in alternate red and white bands, each band 10 feet 
wide. The Lighthouses to be north and south of each other. 

, 2 HAR 
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t ..» /eject in recommending the erection of these two 

^^•‘Sphjying bright fixed lights is to prevent their being 

, --n for either the Colabu Lighthouse, which displays a bright 

light, or the Outer Light Ship which displays a single fixed 

'‘light. The connecting walls and painted bands will form a 

®’*i to enable the Mariner in the daytime to determine at 

at it is the Island Kennery which he sees j with this addi- 

% the present Lights'we are of opinion that the Harbour will 

1 and sufficiently lighted, 

i 

>th . — We suggest that two Buoys in addition to those now in 
/^placed one on the north-west and the other on the south-west 
,^..eme ofC’aranja Shoal ; the Buoys to be painted black, the north- 
qst Buoy to have the letters § (Caranja North) and the south-west 
: j oy the letters - c (Caranja South;. The letters to be white, to dis- 
'''anguish them from the other Buoys in the Harbour. 

“7 th . — With reference to Government Resolution No. 1102, 
dated 15th December 1x02, directing us to report on the efficiency 
or otherwise of the Pilot Establishment for the Harbour, we suggest 
that a Board be appointed by Government to consist of five persons, 
of whom one to be the Commissioner of Customs, who should be ex- 
officio President of the Board. Two to be persons possessed of 
good practical knowledge of Marine matters ; the fourth to be oue 

of the Firm acting as Lloyds Agent in Bombay, and the fifth a gentle- 
man to be selected by the Chamber of Commerce to represent the 
Mercantile Community. 'I he Board to have full power to make 
and alter all regulations for the efficient discharge of all duties con- 
nected with the Pilot Establishment as well as the. contiol of the 
Port Fund, provided that such regulations shall first have been sub- 
mitted to, and obtained the sanction of Government, and that the 
Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port be the executive 
and responsible officer for carrying out the regulations of the said 
Board. 

** 8th .— As the question of Pilotage will form a part of the 
Harbour management, and will come under the consideration ofthe 
proposed Board, and as the representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce express themselves perfectly satisfied, if this Board beap- 
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pointed to represent their interests as large payu^ 
age dues, we do not consider that much good v?o 
from summoning and examining witnesses ; we th 
doing so until the sentiments of Government on the subj 
communicated to us. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

J. YOUNG, Captain, I. N., President. / 

G. 1NVE RARITY, Commissioner of C' 

R. H ANN AY. 

A. DeLISLE, Lieutenant-Colonel, R.l 
\V. C. BARKER, retired Captain, I. N., 

* Master Attendai 

A. GRANT, Agent to Lloyds. 

W. JOHNS. 

JOHN DIXON, Surveyor to Lloyds. 

J. FARRAR. 

N.fi . — The President adds this note to record that Captain Barker, Master At- 
tendant, signs the Report on the understanding only that a separate Minute by him, 
dated 28th instant, is appended, which is accordingly done with supplemental remarks 
(hereon by the other members of the Commission. 

J. Young, Captain, I. N. t 

President.** 


MINUTE by Captain Barker. 

“ I am of opinion that the whole proceedings of the Commis- 
sion should be laid before Government. 

“ I submit that sufficient reasons are not shown for the rejection 

of my propositions 1 and 2 for lighting 
up the entrance to the Harbour, sup- 
ported as the said propositions are by 
so large a majority of nautical and ex- 
perienced men, as shown in the proceed- 
ings of the second day’s meeting and 
noted in the margin. 

“ With reference to my proposition 
No. 3, * as to whether or not the Light 
Vessels Should be retained in their present positions,’ there can be 


In favour of Captain Barker’s 


propositions— 

No. 1. Red Light on Ken- 
tiery Island 38 

No, 2. Lighthouse on the 
extreme end of South- 
West Prong 50 

No. 3. Retaining both 
Light Vessels in their 
present position 35 
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. v *>uld be highly advantageous to the shipping 
,..^othem. 


> would submit with due deference that the Commission have 
^iplied with the instructions of Government aa contained in 
* Jtion No. 1102, Marine Department, 18th December 1862, 
^'ich as ‘the inefficiency or otherwise of the existing Pilot 
X^li ment * has not been inquired into or reported upon. 

,^tt cannot be supposed that any one would be selected for the 

j nit post of Master Attendant and Conservator of this great 

. y -eial Port without being duly qualified and competent to 

J'out the onerous duties laid down in Act XXII. oflS55 

r r d by the Legislative Council of India, and therefore if it is 

' gessarv to have a Hoard, the Master Attendant and Conservator 
tv 

! .K 


he Port should be a member thereof. 


»« 


“ The Port Officer at Kurracheo has been recently appointed 
( aide Government General Order, Marine Department, No. 157, 
dated 1st November 1862) .Master Attendant of that Port and 
Commissioner in the Marine Department. 

“ The Master Attendant and Conservator of the important 
commercial Port of Lumbar ought not surely to be placed in ail 
inferior position. 


“ I am willing to submit to the opinion of the majority of the 
Commission, that it is not necessary to forward the detailed pro- 
ceedings of each day, provided this ‘Minute* be forwarded with 
the report. 

W. C. Barker, 

Retired (’aptain, I. N. 

Office of the Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port , 
Bombay, 28 th January 1 863.” 


MINUTE of the majority of the Commission on the Lighting of 
Bombay Harbour on the objections stated by Captain Barker 
to the Report oj' the Commission in its present shape. 

“ 1. Captain Barker submits that sufficient reasons are not 
«hown.for the rejection of his propositions 1 and 2 for Lighting up 
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the entrance ofthe Harbour, and states that HBons* 

supported by a large majority of nautical and eH l 
The question was fully discussed during the sittings of tli? 
sion, and Captain Barker then readily added his own vote! 
subject to those of the other members. His dissent at the f 
time therefore requires explanation, as well as his change of 
in other respects since the sittings terminated. 

. “2. The removal of the present Lighthouse at Col. 

rather the substitution for it of one on the Prongs, was ne 
by the Commission, Captain Barker included, for the f 
reasons: — 

1 stly. — It is unnecessary : the Outer Light Ship, which i. 
commended to be retained in its present position, is qi 
sufficient to prevent ships running upon the Prongs. 

2 ndly. — If the Lighthouse is removed to the low-water ma^ 
of the Prongs it will still he at considerable distance from 
the extreme point of the danger it is intended to indicate. 

3 rdlif . — The propo-ed Lighthouses on Kennerv, which under 
any circ.u instances arc indispensable , and the retention of 
the outer Light in its present position will, with the existing 
Lighthouse at Colaba, amply andsafeh define the entrance 
into the harbour; 

and such being the case, it was held to be unwise to move to 
another and a new spot a long-established and well known Light, 
not to speak of the enormous expense which would, in the opinion 
of the Commission, be thus needlessly entailed upon Government 
by the removal of the present Colaba Lighthouse to the site pro- 
posed by Capftin Barker. 

“ 3. Captain Barker agrees with the other members of the 
Commission as to the retention ofthe Outer and Inner Light Ships 
and of the Dolphin Rock Lighthouse in their present position. 

« 4. Captain Barker submits that the Commission have not 
complied with the instructions of Government as contained in 
Resolution No. 1102. The Commission in their Report have given 
their reasons for this, and it will rest with Government to determine 
whether the inquiry ordered shall still be carried out. 
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marker submits that the Master Attendant should 
• V the proposed Board for making and altering regula- 
* tfie efficient discharge of Port and Pilot duties. The 
'^y of the. Commission are of opinion that it is not desirable 
| .piaster Attendant should be both a member of the Boaid as 
c the executive and responsible officer for carrying out their 
^jons and instructions. The Boaid will always hope that 
iL Cer SO appointed by Government will ictain their confi- 
' 1 if so, he will invariably receive their support, and the Board 
l^fail to seek his advice and assistance on every requisite 
.n. 

d« * 

6. The detailed proceedings cf the Commission are available 
-Government desire to pemse them, 
hi 

• .f “7. Captain Barker, during the Commission’s proceedings, 
admitted the superior advantage of a double light on Kenuery 
over a fixed red light, but now again staits his previous opinion 
that a double light is unnecessaiy, and that a single red or bright 
light would be more suitable To thi« the majority of the Com- 
mission have to urge that the object of basing a double Lighthouse 
on Kcnnery is to eiable the M umcr by duxj or btf night to deter- 
mine at once that it is the Island of Kennery which he sees; this 
th e double Beam a will etistuc by day and the double Light by 
night, and there will be no possibility of the Lighthouses on Ken- 
nery being mistaken for the single one at Colaba. A Beacon exact 
in size and form with that of the Colaba Lighchous > was eroded 
on Kennery in 1H.32, and at the veiy commencenvut of the fiisl 
monsoon it led to the wreck of the ship Christian, and was blown 
down by order of Government to pi event further *lisasler. This 
the majority of the Commission consider a suTicicnt commentary 
on any renewed proposition for a single Lighthouse on Ken- 
nery. 

“ 8. On the subject of a single Red light on Kennery having, 
as Captain Barker states, been supported by a large majority of 
nautical and experienced men, the other members of the Commission 
have only to add that the proposal for a double fixed light on 
Kennery was not circulated for opinions in the harbour or else- 
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where ; the Commission did not consider it necta^ 
and had they done so, they have no doubt the pro^ 
have taken precedence in public opinion of all those noticec 
Master Attendant. * 

J. YOUNG, Captain, I. N., President 
G. 1NVERA1UTY, Commissioner ofCi 
R. HANNAY. < 

A. GRANT, Agent to Lloyds. 

W. JOHNS. 

J. DIXON, Surveyor to Lloyds. 

A DeLLSLE, Lieutenant Colonel, R.E. 
J. FARRAR.” 


8. On receiving the above report Government desired the 

Commissioners to report further whether 

Marine— G. It. No. 155 of tli e y consider any substitution of a Light- 
14th February « ? , 

house on the rrongs lor one at Col aba 

objectionable in itself, or merely not worth the expense ; and to 
state more fully the grounds of their objecting to the Master Atten- 
dant having a seat on the Board proposed by them ; and Govern- 
ment ordered a copy of the Commissioners’ report to be sent to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

9. The following papers were laid before Government sub- 
sequent to their disposal of the Repoit of the Commissioners, and 
they are now printed in full for greater clearness as to the opinions 
expressed in them : — 
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“ No. 20 of 18l>3. 

" 5 ( 

t «i the Sechltary to the Chamber of Commerce, 

,'^flajor W. L. Merewlther, C.B., 

^Acting Secretary to Government, Marine Department, 

^ Bombay. 

fu p Bombay Chamber of Commerce , 

ej 0 , Bombay, 25th February 1863. 

* “Sm, 

' j‘ 

.dmi direction of the Committee pf the Chamber of Commerce, 
v-i have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 165 of 
1863, dated 14th February. 

“ The Committee of the Chamber of Commerce having carefully 
considered the Repoit on the Lighting of the Bombay Harbour, &t\. 
concur in the opinions expiessed by the Commission. 

“ They consider that with a double Light on Kcnnery, and the 
present Lighthouse at Colabn made one of the first class, it would 
be unnecessary, as well as unadvisable, to lemove the present old- 
established Light. 

“ The proposal for a Ilaibour Board oiiginatcd with the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce ; they consider that a Board 
such as the one proposed would strengthen the hands of the Master 
Attendant, but they are of opinion that it would be far from desir- 
able to have the executive officer a member of the Board sitting as 
it w T ere in judgment on his own actions. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

* V 

II. Brooke, 
Secretary.” 
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“ From the Commission appointed to consider the Lighting o* 

Bombay Ilai 


“To Major W. L. Merewether, C.B., 

Acting Secretary to Government. 


SlR, 


Bombay, Q7tb February 18f 


“In reply to your letter No. 15o of 14th instant, we havi 
honour to inform you that we consider the substitution of a Lig. 
house oil the Prongs for the one at present on Colaba unnecessa 
for the following reasons : — # • 

“ The proposed double Light on Kesinery. 

“ The present Colaba Lighthouse. 

“ The Outer and Inner Light Vessels in their present position 
clearly and simply indicate the p-»s,agc into the Harbour, a simple 
straight course from the Outer to the Inna Light Vessel leading 
ships safely into the Ilaibour. 

“ The erection of a Lighthouse on the Prongs will not obviate 
the necessity of a Light in the position of the present Outer Light 
Ship, theic being dangers eastward of a straight line from the pro- 
posed Lighthouse on the Prongs to the Inner Light Vessel, which 
do not exist in a straight line from the Outer to the Inner Li«ht 
Vessels. 

• * 

“ The Commission would not be justified in recommending the 
enormous outlay that would be required for the substitution of a 
Lighthouse on the Prongs for the one on Colaba, unless some good 
would be likely to result from it, the probability of which is not 
apparent. The expcusc of its construction has so far deterred the 
majority of the Commission from recommending it. 

“ The Commission do not think that the erection of a Light- 
house on the Prongs would be likely to lead ships into danger, but 
the necessity for it is not seeu. 

3 HAR 
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.ce to the 2nd paragraph of your letter under 
*-* .jority of the Commission object to the Master At- 

i having a seat at the proposed Board, because he being the 
ve officer for carrying out the rules and regulations of the 
would have to deliberate and vote on his own actions and 
ct. 

The opinion of the Commission as herein expressed, regarding 
istitution of a Lighthouse on the Prongs, is concurred in by 
members excepting Captain Marker ; that regarding the ob- 
o the Master Attendant having a seat at the pi o posed Board 
excepting Captain Barker, Lieutenant Colonel De Lisle, and 
ain Johns,. 

We have the honour to he. &c. 

J. YOUNG, Captai ., I. N. 

(». INViiliA R1TY. 

J. FAB BAB. 

H. [1 YNNAY. 

.1. DIXON. 

w. joiins. 

A. GRANT, Agent to 1 lo\ ib. 

A. Di.LlNLE, Lient.- Colonel, 1LE.” 


REMARKS by Captain Buikiu on lie Minnh of the Majority of 
I he Commission on hi% Minute Jonoardcd with the Report, and 
also on Captain Young's Remarls on the Acting Secretary to 
Government litter in the Marine Department jQfo. 155 of 1 4th 
February 18(53. 

The several paragraphs of the minute of the majority are com- 
mented upon as follows : — 

Para. 1. “ This statement is quite correct. My propositions 

1 and 2 were supported by a large majority of nautical men } 1 did 
not readily add my vote to those of the other members, but merely 
yielded to the majority. 

Para. 2. “ In this I yielded, being in the minority ; but I would 
observe that it has been fully proved by the many wrecks and dis- 
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aster swe have had lo deplore of late years?4h2 
Vessel is not sufficient to prevent vessels running upfc 

Para. 3. “ By removing the Lighthouse to the extreme^ 

the Prongs, as suggested by me, it* will be lj miles ndf 
the danger it is, intended to indicate than it is at present, | 
stand out in bold relief from the land, and can be approach 
within | to 1 mile ; at present it cannot be approached to $ 

2| miles from seaward. ^ 

Para. 4. “ One Lighthouse on Kennery would ansv/ 

desired purpose, provided the Lighthouse at Colaba was i 
to the end of the S.VV. Prong, and would amply and safely 
the entrance to the Harbour (even should the Outer Light Vi 
break adrift, which has occurred several times). The expense 
removing the Colaba Light I consider the Commission had nothi 
whatever to do with, that befog a matter for the Government v 
decide upon. 

Para. 3. “ This is quite correct. 

Para. 4. “ I still retain the same opinion that the Commission 

have not complied with the instructions of Government, as laid 
down in Resolution No. 1102. The reason given by the Commis- 
sion for not adhering to the instructions I do not agree with. 

Para. 5. “ If a Board is necessary, which I do not think it is, 

the Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port should be a 
member thereof. Act XXII. of 1855, framed by. the Legislative 
Council of India, confers certain powers on the Master Attendant 
and Conservator of the Port entitling him thereto. 

Para. 0. T am of opinion that the proceedings should have 
been sent in without wanting to know whether Government were 
desirous or otherwise of receiving them. 

Para. 7. “ There Cannot be the slightest doubt that two bright 

Lights would show better than one lied Light. The object in my 
recommending a Red Light was to render the Kenngry Light as 
distinct as possible from the Colaba Light ; but this is a mere 
matter of opinion. The double Light on Kennery I do not think 
at all necessary. The latter part of this paragraph I hesitate not to 
state is a mistake. The Beacon on Kennery Island was as different 
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. *-to make it from the Colaba lighthouse. The 
. uouse is a round building perfectly smooth and chu- 
L . white, has a dome with platform and a rail flagstaff which 
^iderably above the dome, two signal yardarms, and all the . 
inces belonging to a Lighthouse, whereas the Beacon on 
t>*ry on approaching from seaward had the appearance of being 
'pur- sided, tapering to the top, of rough stone of a darkish tinge, 
commission advanced one solitary instance of a vessel having 
,ppposcd to be lost through the Beacon being erected there, 
( e have proof of many having been lost for the want of a 
(Uishing mark. 

* Para. 8. “ At the first meeting of the Commission a Secretary 

,s appointed who was authorized to get the several propositions 
improving thtj. Port printed and circulated. Twenty-five 
jpies were printed ; each member of* the Commission was furnished 
with a copy; the other copies were circulated amongst the shipping. 
The second meeting of the Commission was deferred to allow time 
to circulate and to obtain the opinion of nautical men thereon. 

“ A long interval was allowed to elapse between tile first and 
second meetings of the Commission for the express purpose of cir- 
culating all the propositions relative to the improvement of the 
lighting up the entrance to the Harbour, &c., and the said papers 
were duly circulated by the Secretary, and the Commission were 
informed thereof. 

“ I am therefore at a loss to understand the assertion contained 
in the latter part of this paragraph. 

“In conclusion I would observe that the great advantages to be 
derived by moving the Light on Colaba to the extreme end of the 
Prong, retaining the Outer Light Vessel, and building a Light on 
Kennery, are as follows : — 

«■ Vessels coming from the southward — 

“ Outer Light Vessel and Lighthouse on the Prong in transit 
puts the Mariner on the edge of Kennery Flat, and therefore is 
a guide on approaching that danger ; 

“ Vessels coming from the northward — 
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“ Outer Light Vessel in transit with Ligh’ _^ 
will lake vessels well clear of the foul ground off tn 

W. Barkkr, Retired Captain, II. M. I. N., 

Master Attendant and Conservator of thl 

Bombay, February 1863.” 


enu( 



10. A copy of all the foregoing papers were ordered i 
Marino— No. 517 of Mth vermnent “to he tranferred to the 
May ls.iA. Works Department, with a view 

ment of the following proposals of the Commission : — 

“The substitution of a first class Light at the Colaba Lightlk 
“The fitting of plate glass at the Dolphin llock Light. 

“The construction of Lighthouses at Keimery. 

“As respects the dissent by Captain Barker, the Master, 
Attendant, on certain points, Government saw no reason 
to doubt the soundne--. of the opinion of the majority, 
excepting perhaps on the one point of removing the * 
Colaba Lighthouse to the Prongs.” 

“'lhe arguments show that the Prongs would be the better 
“position inespeelive of expense. The expense may be greater 
“than the amount of improvement would warrant, but it is worth 
“while to know wluit that expense would be. Captain Barker 
“should place himself in communication with the Engineer of the 
“ Harbour Defences, and learn what might be the probable tost of 
“the measure.” 


11. A c©py of all the papers was sent to Her Majesty’s 
Marino.-- De^wtch No. f»0 Principal Secretary of State for India on 
of aid Jui.c 1803 . 3rd June 1863, with a recommendation 

that the same may be submitted to the llydrographer to the 

Admiralty. 


Mimno..— Dospnlch No. 3!) 
of 3nl June 1803. 


12. A further despatch was sent to 
the Secretary of State on the 22nd June 
1863 as follows : — 


** Wc have the honour to submit the accompanying copies ol 


proceedings taken with a view to better lighting of Bombay liar 



J»ur, attention to the proposals of the Commission 

^ as for due inquiry. 

i 2. The principal proposals are the substitution of a 1st class 
i at the Colaba Lighthouse, and the construction of Light- 
rs on Kennery Island. In order to carry these into effect we 
<?io ask your assistance in procuring the Lights. 

3. For making the specification for these Lights we respect- 
Sggest that the services of the Engineer to the Trinity Board 
fli ned, and that he be authorised t,o contract with the most 
maker for the supply. 

^‘4. The devolving Light for Colaba Lighthouse should be a 
adroptric flolophotal Light of the 1st order. It has to show 
“0° of sea horizon, and the time of flash should be as long as can 
arranged, so that in the thick weather of the monsoon it may be 
more visible than a quick flashing one would be. 

“ o. The fixed Lights for Kennery Lland will require 200° of 
, sea horizon. The Island is 100 feet above the sea ; it h proposed 
that Lighthouses SO feet high be erected from which these Lights 
should be shown. 

“6. The Engineer’s opinion might also be asked as to the 
distance they should be apart to secure their showing double at 
20 miles distance throughout the semi-circle to seaward, and 
whether it be necessary that these Lights should also be of the 
1st order. 

“ 7. The cost of these Lights will be defrayed from the Bombay * 
Port Fund.” 

13. The following reply was re- 
Au»nsU8M X °* ^ datcd 3Ist c °r vcc l from Sir Charles W ood, dated 3 1 st 
S August 1863 : — 

“Prior to the receipt of your Marine letter dated the 2nd pf 
June last. No. 39, in which you have asked my assistance in pro- 
curing certain lights with a view to the better lighting of Bombay 
Harbour, the enclosures to your letter of the 3rd idem, No. 36 
(which arc the same as those subsequently forwarded with the letter 
No. 30) had been transmitted to the Lords Commissioners of the 



Admiralty, to be brought to the notice of their 'by 

grapher in accordance with your recommendation. m l* ' 

“ 2. I now forward for your information a copy of alette# 

^ , the Board of Trade from whicli 

JDatert 8th August 1PC3. , . . , , t , . . 

will observe that the Lords Commissi' 

of the Admiralty referred the question to that Board, tof 

with a repoit from their Hydrog 
Dated 28 tli July 18GJ, v , ... , , 

J upon the proceedings submitted bj 

Copies of that report, and of a Memorandum by Captain S 

K.N., C B., tlie adviser of the 

Dated 8th August 1803. of Trade in Lighthouse matters, at 

furnished to jou herewith. 

“3. Having considered these papers in Council, I am 
opinion that it v\ ill be better that 1 should not^take any steps 1 
wards complying with the requisition conveyed in your lettu^ 
No. 39 until you shall have had the advantage of perusing the pro- 
fessional remarks contained in tho^e paper*, and the opportunity 
of possibly "modifying the view vott liad previously formed with 
respect to the number and nature of the Lights required. 

“ 4. 1 shall therefore aw ait a further communication from your 

Government upon this important subject, in which communi- 
cation 1 request to he alibi tied the fullest j ossible information in 
this country in giving complete and speuly effect to the final 
decis'on at which you may airivc for the better lighting of the 
llaibour of Bombay.” 


“ To'the LJnder-Sucultary of Si vte for India, 

* India Office, S. W. 

“Sib, — I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Tradq, to acquaint you, for the information ot the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, that the Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty have forwarded to this Department, for the 
information of the Board of Trade, the printed copy of proceedings 
on the subject of the Lighting, &c. of Bombay Harbour, received 
by them from the India Office, also a report from the Hydrographer 
of the Admiralty on the subject. 





,* understand that these 'papers were sent by the 
U ' o the Admiralty in compliance with a wish expressed 
% Bombay Government. 

Afy Lords have referred the papers to Captain Sulivan, R.N., 
\lvKscr in lighthouse matters, and direct me, in transmitting 
/ (enclosed) the report from the Hydrographer of the Admi- 
pove referred to, to transmit also the enclosed Memorandum 
/.ptain Sulivan. 

I have, &c. 
me 

W. D. Fane. 
t Office qf Committee of Privy Council for Trade. 

Marine Department, Whitehall , 8/// August 18(13.” 


' r 

r 

r * 

LIGHTING THE APPROACHES TO BOMBAY. 

“Although the India Boaid, when requesting in this letter 
‘the notice of their Lordship’s’ Iljdiogiapher’ to the proceedings 
on the lighting and pilotage of the Port of Bombay, might not have 
been aware that these subjects arc now turned over to the Boaid of 
Trade, their Lordships might consider the following brief remarks 
on the former of these subjects as not unworthy the attention of 
that Board. 

“ The natural formation of the coast land about Bombay in the 
low character of Colaba Point, the shoal approaches to the shore 
immediately to the southwaid, and the receding positym to this 
land itself, all conti ibnte to render the question pf lighting the 
approaches to Bombay, in a mariner satisfactory to the seaman, a 
subject for veiy caicful consideration. 

“The full measure of difficulty arising frqpi this condition of 
coast about the mouth of an important Hat hour is mostly found by 
seamen in the S. W. monsoon. Arrived there in foul weather with 
a strong gale when the land is concealed by mist or rain, and the 
shoal flat approach abovemention ed is a wide waste of broken 
watch with his lead as his only guide, it is thei^that the absence of 
some off-lying islet with a beacon on it is keenly felt, and then that 
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between the squalls of rain when attempts have' 
the iand that ships have been irretrievably lost. 

“ Still Bombay is not a Harbour the approaches to f 
should be allowed to remain in their present condition ; thej 
importance of its position, its depth of water, large extent ant, 
nection witli interior navigation, along with its great securi 
shipping and capabilities of improvement in regard to the rf 
ments of a first-rate mercantile Harbour, point to it as a pll 
immediate attention where improvement should at once bt 
earnest. 

“Looking then on Bombay in this light, attention mt 
be directed to its approaches from sea. The principal want v 
is evidently an outlying Beacon to apprize the mariner of his pro 
mity to the Harbour, and the first thing to he done is to a\ 
ourselves of the most outlying land 'for that purpose. That won 
evidently be Colaba Point, which would give a position fora Light- 
house about a mile and a half to the S. \V. of the present light, and 
assuredly this is the site on which this light should have been 
erected. 

“Colaba Light in this position would there be on the most 
salient point (as it should he) of the coast, and would be most 
favourably placed for being seen by vessels approaching the Har- 
bour. It should be a revok ing light as at present, but instead of 
the unreasonable interval of 2-j minutes of darkness its period 
should not be more than half a minute (or even less), and it should 
have an horizon of 21 miles distance, and should be one of the best 
possible lights that could be procured . 

“The present arrangement of an outer Light Vessel in the fair- 
way of the entrance should be preserved, and the utmost pains 
should be taken, by giving her strong ground tackle, to enable her 
to keep her station in all weathers, and to prevent that breaking 
adrift which has occurred at a time when the assistance of her light 
is most wanted. 

« The position of this Light Vessel would be about miles 
South by West of the site of the new Lighthouse on Colaba Point, 
a position but little hi advance towards the offing. But in addition 
to her light if she could be provided with a steam whistle, such as 

4 HAR 
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j^used^ J - gb Island Lighthouse in the bay of Fundy, she 
^ ©1 n\ ' *<44 warning to vessels six or seven miles in the offing 

V» » the wind’s eye of her. This in the bad weather of the 
V Anon soon would be invaluable, and no pains should be spared 

'P this apparatus in efficient working order, as it would be an 
ital safeguard for vessels that make direct for her in foggy 
vr. 

^Still in ordinary bad weather it also appears desirable that 
bound to Bombay should have a warning of their approach 
lace outside of this light. It lias been proposed to place 
Jl Jiousc on piles about 7 miles S. W. of the present C’olaba 
‘Chouse. This would be an experiment which might or might 
a », succeed. A vessel even running foul of it might place the 
*) 5 ht keepers in imminent danger that might pane to be fatal. 
' less dangerous 'method, undone hy no means so expensive, 
would be to moor a ball beacon (not so fjir out) such as is in use 
at a place called Spaner’s Spit in the rock channel at Liverpool. 
This beacon, formed by a small vessel of compact shape, sharp at 
both ends and decked over to keep out the sea, securely moored 
with heavy ground tackle in G fai horns water, canning her ball at 
a moderate height, might ride well even when the Light Vessel 
had parted, and if she too should break adrift, would only cost 
the trouble of being replaced. 

“ In the dark rainy and misty weather of the S. W. monsoon 
such a beacon might guide vessels bound to the Ilaibour of Bom* 
bay to the position of the Light Vessel, and eventually euablc them 
to enter it. 

A. B. Bucher, 

For llydrographer. 

Hydrographer's Office, 2 8lfi July 18G3.” 
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MEMORANDUM BY CAPTAIN SULIVAN, R.N., 4 

LIGHT, &C., BOMBAY HARBOUR. ' 

“ If in the first place the question of expense is set aside, I 
no hesitation in recommending the plan of Captain Barker, \v 
founded on the following and now well established rules for ± 
lights : — 

]. The light should be as near as possible to the dam 

2. Where practicable a Lighl house should be preferre 

Light Ship. 

3. A single light distinguished by its character should 

used in prefcience to the now obsolete plan of doul 
fixed lights. 

“■>- Supposing it tp bo desirable to do away with the Light' 
Vessels, as recommended by Captain Barker, the Colaba Light 
should certainly be placed on the extrema of the Point at low water, 
or as near it ah a sale foundation can be obtained. If that cannot 
be found, a screw-pile Lighthouse would, 1 think, answer for that 
position. It should he a first order revoking light of one minute 
interval, and not less than 100 feet above high-water. 

“3. If a Martello Tower were mooted on ‘Sunken Rock’ it 
would be in an admirable position for the defence of the Pori, and 
a light on it would have the great advantage o\er a Light Vessel of 
enabling a baud of coloured light to be used to guard vessels from 
the dangers outside ; and thus with the better position of the Colaba 
Light, both Ligjit Vessels might be dispensed with. L\en if the 
Martello Tower were not built, it might be worth erecting either a 
pile or stone Lighthouse on the rock, and shifting the position of 
the Colaba Light in order to save the cost of two Light Vessels. 
But if neither of these plans is adopted, both Light Vessels should 
lie retained as recommended by the Commission, and the removal 
of the Colaba Lighthouse would then be of less importance. 

*‘4. Both the Commission aud Captain Barker agree that it is 
important to place a light on Kennery Island, and of this there can 
be no doubt ; but the Commission think it accessary to distinguish 
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rft.i ...on of a fixed light in the Outer Vessel prevents a fixed 

.jjeing placed on Konneiy Island. One of the best and most 
l^iive lights now used is a flashing dioptric light of 10 seconds 
‘al. It cannot possibly be mistaken for a revolving dioptric 
*vith an inten al of a minute ; where not absolutely necessary 
'motion, no dioptric revolving light should have a longer in- 


i '.Hit by two lights. This is quite unnecessary, even 


IK 


1 than one minute, as the period ofbrightncss is so short in 
,'^ghts compared with that in the old catoptric revolving lights, 
a Jong interval they are more diflieult to make out. 




|( V 0 . I have therefore no hesitation in recommending that a first 
^ *.r flashing 10 seconds light should be placed on Kennery Island 

qs ^ preference to the two lights recommended by the Commission, 
j the Inland is 100 feet high, a Tower of GO loot would be suffi- 
.ent, unless trees which cannot be cut dow n require a greater height, 
as there is no advantage in ha\ing the light more than 1 GO feet above 
the sea. The shorter Tower would prevent its being mistaken 
for Colaba, and for greater distinction one should be painted with 
verticle red and white stiipes, and the other with horizontal ones. 

“ G. There is another :.nangement of the lights which would 
equally answer the purpose, and would make the floating light more 
powerful if that is considered desirable. 


“7. It is to make the outer floating light a minute revolving 
light with three reflectors on a face, such as arc used in several new 
Light Ships in this country. Then the C’olaba Light should be a 
10-seconds fiddling light, and Kemun Island a fl.st order fixed 
light. 

“8. It might he diflieult to alter the Colabtf light to a first 
order, as- a lantern 13 feet diameter is required, and the Tower may 
not he large enough ; for a second class light a lantern of 10.^ feet 
only is required, and as the dioptric lights have now been so much 
improved, a second order light might be sufficient. The revolving 
and flashing lights- of the second order are more powerful than 
fixed lights of thp fust order. 

“.9. r lhe danger of the light Vessel driving might be lessened 
by having a set of mushroom moorings and chains, such as are in 
use by the Trinity House, sent from England. 
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“ 10. The estimates given in the papers foN. 
pile lighthouses are far less than their cost has bee»*^Jl[p/ 
and this country. 1 

B. J. Suliva. 

8 th August 1 863. Board of T 


14. The Government of Bombay ordered that copies 

foregoing papers, from the Sr 
sJf o".to iS£°- of ° f State, should be mn lo the 

Board. 

15. In the beginning of 1804 Government desireu 

Marine.— No. iOo of ioth Harbour and Pilotage Board to sc 

February 180-4. the correspondence on the subject 

lighting the Harbour to Mr. ’Parkes, C.E.. at Kurrachec, for tU„ 
gentleman’s opinion as to the exact position and construction of' 
any additional lights which may be requisite to carry out the views 
of Captain Barker. So far as they are supported by the opinions ex- 
pressed in the accompaniments to the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
(sec paragraph 13 ante) Mr. Parkes was also to state probable cost 
of such Lighthouses, and the course lie would propose to ensure 
their early and effective completion. 

16. The reply of the Harbour and Pilotage Board, and Mr. 

No. 44- of 25th April-1864. Parkes ’ report which they handed up, 

are given below in full : — 

‘‘ To the Sec re tary to Government. 

“ Sir, — Wte have had under consideration the letter from the 
Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India, No. 88 of the 
31st August 1863, with its accompaniments, in connection with 
the improvement of the Lights of the Harbour of Bombay, and 
after due deliberation,- beg to state, for the information of Ilis 
Excellency in Council, that notwithstanding the decision come 
to by the Pilotage Commission appointed by the Government of 
Bombay, under Notification of the 25th October 1862, that a 
removal of the present Lighthouse at Colaba is not called for, and 
although great consideration is due to the view thus expressed, 
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y§r , \,^ars to be a large preponderance of opinion 
removal of the Lighthouse from its present position 


k* edge of the danger, or as near thereto as practicable, not 
ymong the highest authorities in England, but also among 
Duversaut with such matters ,on the spot, we would not be 
j^d in recommending to the Government to carry out the 
‘vroposed by the Commission, so far as regards the Colaba 
and would suggest that the Light be removed from its 
position to the extreme edge of the South-West Prong, 
I h dries at low -water spring-tides or as near* thereto as safe 
q “kion can be found. 

>“2. In compliance with the request of Government, coni- 
cs | micated to us in Secretary Lieutenant Colonel Marriott’s letter 
10G, dated 10th February 18G1*, we have been in communica- 
_ .on with Mr. Parkes, C E , during hirf recent short visit to Bombay, 
and have been favoured by that gentleman with a report which wc 
now submit in original. 


“3. In this report it will be seen that Mr. Parkes advocates 
a single Lighthouse at Konnery, the buildings to consist of a 
central Tower 80 feet high, and at a distance of 50 yards North 
and South, Light-keepeis’ dwellings connected with the Tower 
by crenellated walls. The Tower to exhibit a single light flash- 
ing every 10 seconds ; or supposing the outer Floating Light could 
be made red, without objection, it is suggested that Kennciy be 
then made to show a bright fixed light. This opinion coincides 
with that seconded by Captain Sulivan. 

“ 4. Mr. Parkes fuither advocates the substitution of a Light 
on the Prongs in place of the piesent Colaba Lighthouse 1£ mile 
front the present Lighthouse and - / mile from the deep-water 
Channel. lie estimates the cost of this Lighthouse at £24,000, 
which amount w r e fear w ill eventually be found much within the 
necessary outlay. r lhe substitution of a lower in pi ace ^of the 
present Inner Light Vessel he leaves to be determined by the 
locabauthorities. 

** 5. A light flashing every 10 seconds possesses doubtless a 
marked distinction over one that revolves once only in a minute, 
and the difference in ordinary times woultl be easily detected, 
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but we are of opinion that the distinction woufeks, 
in stormy weather* and that therefore the distingue 
a double fixed bright light at Kennery is indispensable. Mo/ 
care must be taken that the light be not capable of confusion 
the jungle fires on the hills in the back ground, and the effe 
consider can best be secured by the double fixed light rr 
mended. . 

“ 6. WVhavc not yet been able to obtain an estimate 
probable' cost of erecting the proposed double Lighthoi 
Kennery, but as there is a large quantity of good stone, 
island, and no engineering difficulties to contend with, we b 
the cost would not be very great, and as we consider it of 
utmost importance that this work should be undertaken immet 
ately, we beg to urge on Government the necessity for an ear 
decision being arrived at respecting ik Whether the Colaba Ugi^ 
be ultimately removed or not, all parties are agreed upon the neces- 
sity of a Light on Kennery, and no reason now exists for the erec- 
tion of the latter not being forthwith sanctioned and commenced. 

“ 7. As the Port Fund is not in a condition to bear the cost 
of the proposed Lighthouses, we solicit the aid of (Government 
towards defraying the same, and are confident that in a work of 
such national importance this aid will be readily given. 

8. The substitution of a Tower Lighthouse on the Sunken 
Hock can be hereafter considered as soon as the work has been 
decided to be feasible, and its probable cost ascertained j there is 
no immediate necessity for the alteration in this respect suggested 
by Mr. Parkes.” 


REPORT OF WILLIAM PARKES, C.E., ON LIGHTING 
THE APPROACHES TO THE PORT OF BOMBAY. 

Bombay, 28f/t March 1864. 

“ To the Secretary Harbour and Pilotage Board, Bombay. 

. «* Sm, — In compliance with your instructions t# me forwarded 
upon a letter from the Secretary to Government to the President 
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jrLthe# J ;^cl Pilotage Hoard, dated 10th February last,* I 
honour to report to you the result' of.my investiga- 
k) 1 f the above question. 

W \^'It is not within my province to discuss the various nautical 
j wents which have been brought forward. 

M |‘ 5 ‘ I conceive that the principles laid down iii the Memorandum 
* jj 'jptain Sulivan, the highest authority of the day in Lighthouse 
A ‘ »-s, may be taken as established, and it only remains for me 
out how, and to what extent, they may be carried out. 

1 ~k .{ — |he recommendations to which these principles lead are — 

T. A powerful sea light on the Island of Kennery. 

2 c ‘II. The removal of the Colaba Light to the most southerly 

) a l^acticable position on the South-West Prong. 

r ’ ‘III. 1 lie substitution of a Lighthouse on the Sunken Rock 
tor the Inner Light Vessel. 

“ With regard to the first of these points little need be said. 
The Island consists of two knolls, the southernmost of which is 

rather the higher, but does not present sufficient surface for build- 
ings of such a distinctive character as is required. 

“The northernmost knoll is in every way suitable for the pur- 
pose, and I would recommend that the buildings consist of a ccti- 
tral,tower 80 feet high, and at a distance of i>0 yards north and 
south, light-keepers’ dwellings connected with the tower by crenel- 
lated walls. This will present a range of buildings towards the 
sea, which during the day will enable the seaman at once to iden- 
tify his position. 


“ At night a light flashing every 10 seconds wjjl give a marked 
distinction from any other light in the neighbourhood, or if it 
sjiould not be thought objectionable to make the outer Floating 
Light red, the Kennery might be a bright fixed light. This would 
effect an economy of about £1,000. 

“ On the other hand the objection to establishing a new: fixed 
light so near to the other Outer Light Vessel, where . one of. a 
similar description has been long in action, should have its full 
weight. Thewlecision of this question should be left to the nautical 
authorities. 
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‘r-««»The erection of the buildings on Kennel)^, 
jflfpplfe" anti inexpensive operation. 'The island corttt*~JR p? 
fortifications abundance of suitable stone ready quarried, * 
good supply of fresh water. There is landing on the eastd 
in all weathers. 

“I have conferred with Lieutenant Colonel Jones, w* 

'given much consideration to the matter, and have furnishf 
with some details of the special requirements for a Liglf 
He will submit to Government a design for the buildings, e 
ing the general features we have together determined c, 
buildings in a similar situation off the coast of England woe 
from £3,000 to £4,000, and the lantern, light apparatus, and e 
details sent from England, and their erection, would cost un 
£4", 000 or £5,000 in addition according as the light be fixed 
flashing. * * ^ 

“The removal of tl*; light from Colaba Point to the Prongs is 
a more complicated question. I \ ‘(sited the proposed site in com- 
pany with Captain Barker and Colonel Jones, and a spot was found 
suitable for the foundation 1£ mile S. W. from t lie present Light- 
house, and | mile from the deep-water channel oft the end of the 
Prong. It would of course be practicable at a greater expenditure 
of time and money to place alight upon a site still further seaward, 
though I was informed that the site we visited was the outermost 
piece of solid rock ; but even if time and money were not consi- 
dered, I doubt if much advantage would be gained by going further 
out. There can be no doubt that the proposed site would be a 
^great improvement upon the present site, and if it do not fulfil 
jfll the reqnir^ner^s of the optimist, I think it would be a great 
practical boon to the navigator. 

“Colonel Jones and myself have conferred together upon the 
mode of construction, and he will submit a design based upon a 
Sketch ! prepared, and which he approved, for a Stone Lighthouse, 
in which the light will be 150 feet above low water, or 18 feet 
higher than the present Colaba Light. I may state that the pecu- 
liarity oPthis climate offers a great advantage over that of England 
for the construction of all works within range of the tide. Though 
during the fotir months of the S. W. monsoon the work must be ex- 

5 HAll 
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m\ to 9 of sea, yet during the remaining eight months 

yum .4t1e or no danger or interruption to the work is ’to be 
^ 'ted, and consequently the precautions which arc necessary 
^Iteoast of England to secure against a storm which may come 
need only be taken once a year at Bombay. This simpli* 
b work materially, dispensing with all those ingenious bnt 

f 'ontrivances for locking and dovetailing the stones together 
are sometimes assumed to be an essential feature of Light* 
r instruction, but which are really unnecessary except where 
P liile in progress is liable to lie acted on bv heavy seas, 

“’ (the light should be a holophotal dioptiie revoking one of the 
’fd order,* showing a flash once a minute. This as well as the 
» ‘■ern (of gun metal), the top gallery ami floors ot cast iron, and 
0' stairs of wrought non, should be manufnet mod in England. The 
'^s of these portions of the work, inMuihng fieieht and erection, 
woulctbc about t‘4,000, but 1 should state that this estimate, as 
well as that for the corresponding ai tides for Kennerv, is only 
approximate. To nuke an e\ ict estimate it would bencc. ss.uy 
to refer to documents which I have not with me. Of the cost of 
masonry Colonel Jones will furnkh an estimate. The cost of a 
similar 'low ei on the English coast, when suitable 4o ,e could be 
obtained as near as Bombay, would be probably €‘2(),<H)0, or, includ- 
ing the £4,000 above named, £‘Jt,000 for the complete Lighthouse. 


“ In order to eany out this work quickly and economically the 
fit si requisite is an expuienced piacbcal foi email i Europ an or 
nal’ve) to supti intend the landing and placing of every stone, and 
a small bnt ellicient stall of woikmen, the whole of whom should bq* 
irremovable from the work by any other authority but that of the 
Engineer in immediate chaige. 1 opcct that four seasons will be 
occupied with the work, but with a good and permanent stall it will 
progress steadily and without diawbacks, becoming also as it in- 
creases in height more aqd more valuable as a day beacon during 
thick weather. When completed it vvill he a structure worthy 


* Crptain SuIuaii suggest? that it should be of the first order, aud before the 
second order is adopted the matter should be lefcrrcd back to him with the suggestion 
that two first order Lights so close together as Kennerv and the Prongs would be 
are unnecessary. 
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» • 

the Approach to such a Port as Bombay, which 
Lighthouse certaiuly cannot, so far at least as«iiv 
concerned, be considered. 

** With regard to the third point, the erection of a Light 
on the Sunken Rock, to replace the Inner Light. Ship, I ca*. 
but little. The tides during my stay at Bombay did not give , 
opportunity of examining the rocks, so 1 can give no opifikn 
building upon it. Should the Prongs Lighthoi^e be exe 
the Engineer in charge will obtain a special and local expe 
' which will make him a better judge in the matter than I can ’ 

“Even if commenced a year later it might probably be h. 
as soon, or nearly as soon, as the Prongs Lighthouse, and Cap 
Sulivan’s suggestion, that by the employment of direction beams 
colour from the Sunken Hock light the Channel might be so w 
marked as to dispense with birth Light Ships, be carried out simu>., ft 
taucously with the exhibition of the new Prong’s light. This, 
however, is a nautical, rather than an engineering question, and I 
allude to it, only to show how the \\ hole system may be brought to 
bear if approved by the nautical authorities. The establishment of 
the Prong’s light, however, I take to be a question independent of 
any possible future change in the floating lights, and connected with 
the latter only so far as it will facilitate that change if on other 
grounds it be considered desirable.” 

Marine. — G. R. No. 337 of 17. The orders of Government on 

13th May lHG-i. the above were as follows : — 

“ Beside the Port Fund, the Pilotage Receipts have been placed 
at the disposal of the Harbour Board, and these have hitherto ex- 
ceeded the expenditure by above 11s. 50,000 per annum. 

“If the cost of the Kennery Lights cannot be defrayed there-* 
from, the matter must be clearly explained for the satisfaction of 
the Government of India. 

« The Government would of course be willing to advance the 
motley, if necessary, on a clear understanding of repayment by 
instalments. 

“ The, Government quite agrees in the proposal to build the 
double lights at Kennery Island, and to remove the Colaba Light- 
house to the spot indicated in the Board’s letter.” 
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■jgds the Harbour and Pilotage Board addressed 
J* iti 64 fo,lowin g representation to Govern- 


ment : — 


w&'With reference to the Government Resolution No. 337 of the 
■ #iltimo, the Bombay Harbour and Pilotage Board request the 
P h- of an intimation of the measures which are in progress for 
« fencing the new Lighthouses at Colaba and Kcnnery, and for 
the wo|k to an early completion. The Board regret to 
f 'Shat it is in contemplation the works should be executed from 
at present at their disposal, as these are quite inadequate 
- P Jft the outlay, nor have the Board any authority as a corporate 
to raise money by loan for the purpose upon the future reve- 
V*<es of the Port Bunds. 

p “2. The Board are of opinion, as a large surplus has for many 
-•/bars past been derived from Pilotage, and from those sources of 
Harbour revenue which existed before tfie Port Funds Act was 


w-. 

ft .- 


brought into operation, and which surplus it is possible may have 
from time to time been credited to the Imperial Revenues, that the 
cost of the new works may with propriety he devolved upon the 
State, to he defrayed out of profits which have so accrued ; otherwise 
the Board do not see how the Lighthouses can be constructed, fi r 
it is within the recollection of His Excellency in Council that the 
whole balance of the Bombay Port Fund up to the close of lS()2-6*3 
has already been appropriated by Government in anticipation of the 
reclamations at Modcc Bay, and to require the Harbour Board to 
construct the new Lighthouses out of the current revenues of the Fund 
would be simply to defer for several years the completion of works 
which have been on all sides unanimously pronounced to be of the 
most emergent necessity. 


“ 3. Should Government nevertheless he of opinion that the 
current revenues of the Port Fund should bear the cost of the jieur 
Lighthouses, the Board request the favour of being informed in coti- 
nection with paragraph 1. of this letter of the officers by whom foe 
estimates are being framed, the probable amount of the latter, and 
tlie amount of the annual instalment which the Board wonhLbe 
Ixpected to pay back in liquidation of any advance which Gbyefri- 
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merit may be disposed to make in order tc^se^ & 
commencement of the work. ^n v • 

** 4. The poard in conclusion beg to lay before Gove* 
their opinion that it is desirable the whole unclaimed Forest 
tine Harbour should be placed at their disposal ior the ben 
Harbour Improvements, as is the case under similar circum 


mediate 


throughout the United Kingdom, and solicit that the neces* 
structions to this effect may be issued.” 


Marine.— G. R. No. 457 of And Government issued on th 
28th June 1804. the following orders : — 

tc To the recpiest now repeated that the cost of tlnf K 
Lights should be defrayed from Imperial Funds, because of the 
sufficiency of the Fort and Pilotage Funds, the Government 
only reply as in the Governnient Resolution No. 337 of 13th IV. 
that the insufficiency must be clearly explained for the satisfaction^ 
of the Government of India, without whose sanction His Excellency 
in Council has not authority to comply with the request. 

“2. The Public Works Department will now be requested to 
prepare plans and estimates of the Kennery Lights, and when 
the probable cost is known, the means of execution will be recon- 
sidered. 


“ 3. As respects the removal of the Colaba Lighthouse, the 
6th paragraph of the Boafd’s letter, No. 44 of 23th April, suggested 
the postponement of that work until the completion of the Kennery 
Lights. But the Public Works Department will be requested to 
prepare an approximate estimate sufficient for decision as to the 
means of ex€c*tion. 

* “4. The request that the whole unclaimed Foreshore of the 
Harbour should be placed at the Board’s disposal for Harbour im- 
provements is not fully understood. If it be meant that it should 
be at the Board’s disposal for sale, or any other such purpose, it 
cannot be conceded.” 

19. On the 9th of December 1804 Government received, 
Jn the Marine Department, the plans and estimates from the Public 
'Wiprks Department (as called for in, the orders, vide preceding 




ragrapflF ^ieonstruction of two Lighthouses, one on the 
Wm * Prongs, to cost Rs. 5 lakhs, and the other ’ 

Member i«6^° 913 ° f at Kennery to cost Rs.^ 2,60,120. The 
tl whole of these papers were, on the 28th 

>er 1864, made over to the Harbour Board, with an inquiry; 
■■’jBoard will be prepared with an annual contribution ‘towards 
' icrtaking. 

t • The reply of the Board is given below : — 

^,am directed by the Harbour and Pilotage Board to acknow- 

*%**««, w»... W8e th " ra ' d i ,t ,ho Gwertmc ?‘ 

?j v . ‘ Resolution in the Marine Department, 

of the 28th ultimo, on the proposed new Lighthouses. 

>£ “ 2. The following are t he average receipts and disbursements 
y^annuin of the Funds at the Board’s control : — 

Receipt 1 !. Disbursements, 

^ v XU. Rs. 

Port Fund 1,20,000 .\ .... 1,02, *>80 

Pilotage 1,40,000 00,480 

Total 2,06,000 1,0.0,060 

1,69,060 


Estimated annual surplus . .11s. 90,940 

“ 3. Out of this estimated surplus repairs to wharves and all 
extraordinary expenses in connection with the Harbour have to be 
met, and these it is apparent will increase instead of decrease an- 
nually with the growth of the Port. 

“4. It will therefore be evident to His Excellency in Council 
how very small the sum is at the Board’s disposal for the construc- 
tion of important and extensive works such as the lighthouses 
under consideration. 

“ 5. It is also to be borne in mind that the Board has been 
started by Government almost without any surplus balance in its 
favour ; that the surplus of previous years, both from the Port Fund 
and Pilotage, has been retained by Government ; that the latter is 
also absorbing the profits derivable from the sale and reclamation of 
the Foreshore of the Harbour ; that no Harbour improvements to 
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speak of have up to the present day been effiv. 
merit, and that those which arc essentially required,!^*... 
houses, have yet to be completed. 

“6. The Board is therefore respectfully of opinion that) 
important arM extensive improvements should be largely aide, 
Government from the surplus of previous years, and the : 
above adverted to now in its hands, and consider that the s- 
Rs. 7,60,120, now required for the Lighthouses, would form r 
inconsiderable deduction out of the said profit. 

“ 7. Nevertheless should His Excellency in Council s' 

taiu that the existing reserve of the Board is fairly liable fo^ft p 
of the proposed outlay, the Board directs me to state that it \vi. 
ready to contribute to the extent of Bs 50,000 per annum o 
of the surplus mentioned in paragraph 2 for such time as Cover 
ment may consider necessary.* 

“8. It is indispensable, however, that the work of the' Light* 
‘houses should be proceeded v.ith, and brought to a conclusion 
with as little delay as possible, the funds for the purpose being 
advanced by Government.” 

And upon this Government, ordered that copies of the corres- 
pondence on this subject, with the plans 
jj-th Maivh istn. aiici estimates, should bo sent to the uo- 

vernment of India, w it h a recommenda- 
tion that the cost of the Lighthouses mav be defrayed bv Govern- 
ment in the first instance, repayable at the rate of Rs. 50,000 per 
annum from the Harbour Funds. 


21. On the 5th August. 1 8(5-3 a copy of the correspondence 
• since February 1S04, as given above 

Marine.-— No. 28 of oth (beginning with the letter of the Har- 
An e iv»t 18(»5. hour IJoanl No. 10(5 of J 8(5-1, paragraph 

15 ante, and ending with letter to the Government of India No 177 
of 1865) was sent to the Secretary of State, with the remark that 
“ it will .be seen that the final proposals of the Harbour Board 
agree with the recommendations of Admiral Sulivan, excepting 
that they maintain their recommendation for a double light at 
Kennery Island for the sake of more certain distinction from the 
Colaba Lighthouse and the floating lights.” 
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22 -Vision was made in the Imperial Budget 1865-66* 


as 192 and 193. 

^ D*— — G. R. No. 1 51 0 
Uu!y i860. 


of the Bombay Presidency for the con- 
struction of the Lighthouses on the 
Prongs and at Kennery ; but until the 


f 


formal sanction of the (government of 


I was received no steps towards the commencement of the 
"*',011 Id be taken. 


1. The reference to the Supreme Government, which was 


« M*! °f 8th Julv 1861. 

iy: ^Vlj, 

^t^apli 20 ante) was 


made in the letter No. 177 of 27th March 
I8()5, in the Marine Department (see 
replied to by the Government of India as 


7 ows : — 


“ I am directed to acknowledge receipt (by transfer from the 
jme Department) of your letter No. 177, dated 27th March last, 
submitting plans and 'estimates for two Lighthouses for the Bombay 
Harbour, one on the Prongs and the other at lventiery Island, and 
asking sanction to the cost of the works (Its. 7,69,120) being 
defrayed in the first instance from Imperial funds, repayable from 
the Bombay Harbour Funds at the rate of Rs. 50,000 per annum. 

“ 2. In reply I am directed to state that the Governor General 
in Council is clearly of opinion that the arrangement proposed of 
advancing from the Imperial revenue the fund required for the 
construction of the Lighthouses in question, to be repaid from the 
Port fund in fiileen years, would involve the same difficulties finan- 
cially as constructing the works absolutely out. of Imperial revenue. 
The immediate provision of 7| lakhs would be just as inconvenient, 
and the’subsequent repayment of half a lakh a year would be of little 
use to the finances, while it would hamper and interfere with the 
action of the new Port trust. 


“3. In sanctioning the Port Fund for Bombay, and requiring 
that from it should be met the Port charges of all sorts, including 
lighting, reference was hot intended to large projects, such as those 
now submitted, but only to the ordinary charge for maintaining 
and repairing Lighthouses and ordinary improvements. There 
appears therefore to be no bat, as the Government of Bombay seems 
to understand, to undertaking these projects as Imperial works. 
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the 

•very properly be carried out from the special fund for impr/ 
Bombay, created from the proceeds of the sale of land i^ 
island. If therefore on the review of the prospects of this ■, 
lately ordered it is found that it will meet the charges propost'' 
be debited to it, leaving a reasonable surplus. His Exceller| 
Council is of opinion that these Lighthouses may also be inci, 
among the works debitable to it, and the projects should be 
mijtted accordingly. 

*‘5. Otherwise it would remain to include the project l 
usual away in the Imperial Public Works Budget, if their clai 
are considered sufficiently urgent, to displace other works, and 
not of sufficient urgency to be so dealt with the work should L 
postponed.” * 

24. This letter beinjsf transferred to the Public Works Depart- 
ment for consideration, the following 

r . 2,-17 01 representation was addressed to the Go- 

Octobcr 1 , 

vernment of India from that Depart- 
ment on the 7th October 1 865 : — 

I am directed to acknowledge vour letter No. 685c, dated 
Stli July 1865, to this Government, in the Marine Department, 
conveying the orders of the Government of India on the subject of 
undertaking the construction of the Lighthouses on the Prongs 
and at Kcnnery from the sale of Land Fund. 

“ 2. In reply I am directed to observe that the state of this 
special fund having been minutely reviewed by this Government in 
its letter No. ~4c!iu V ~> dated 28th ultimo, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Government of India, it is hoped by this Govern- 
ment that no further objection will be taken by the Government of 
India to the immediate commencement of these most necessary 
Lighthouses, which may be undertaken as a debit to the sales of 
Land Fund. 

"3. With reference to the observations of the Government of 
India, that the Lighthouse should not he charged to the Port Funds, 
contained in the 3rd paragraph of your letter under acknowledgment, 

fi BAR 


“ 4< And moreover it seems to the Governor 
construction of these Lighthouses is a work 
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-Xo. 2. r )16 of**l l th 
8 G 5 . 


Ko. 32 , dated 30 th Novem- 
ber I860. 


ro ° a y that this Government will not press the matter 

.^ebnBjPRe work to that source, especially as it is now proposed 
(fray the necessary expenditure from the sales of Land Fund* * 

*4. Should the Government of India sanction the immediate 
‘,'fnen cement of the Lighthouses, 1 am desired^to observe that 
! ,mds required in this year will be met by a re-appropriation 
fr^the grant passed for the Moody Bay Reclamation ip the 
■ ut Budget, and on this point early orders are requested.” 

'5. On a strongly worded representation having been receiv- 
ed by Government from the Harbour 
Board as to the delay in beginning the 
Lighthouses, the Government of India 
/as written to again asking for an early disposal of the subject. 

26. In the jneanwhile a reply, as below, was received from 

the Secretary of State, in the Public 
Works Department, to the Marine des- 
patch No. 28 (see paragraph 21 ante) : — 

“Your Excellency’s Marine despatch No. 28 of 5th August 
last, on the subject of the lighting of Bombay Harbour, intimates 
that on receipt of the sanction of the Government of India to the 
construction of the proposed Lighthouse you intend to request 
that the lanterns may be made in England. I observe, howefer, 
that the Lighthouses in question include two to be built on Ken- 
iiery Island, the construction of both of which your Harbour Com- 
mittee continue to recommend, notwithstanding that both Admiral 
Sulivau and Mr. Parkcs, C.E., when referred to, gave it as their 
decided opinion that a single Lighthouse would be amply sufficient. 

“ 2. Your Committee’s reason for adhering‘lo their original 
view is stated to be their desire to ensure ‘ more certain distinction 
from the Colaba Lighthouse and the Floating Light,’ but 1 am 
desirous of being more particularly informed of their reasons for 
doubting the adequacy of the means for that purpose suggested 1)y 
Admiral Sulivan.” 

27. A copy of this Despatch was sent to Captain Barker, 
faster Attendant and Conservator of the Port, who, in reply, 
addressed Government as follows : — 
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“ I regret that so long a period should have'' 


No. 75, dated 21st February receipt of your letter No. *o¥ f 

dated Bombay Castle, 13th January, 
by some mistake the letter was mislaid. The copy of De^ 
alluded to in th<? 2nd paragraph of your letter has not been reef 
.or, at all events, cannot be found ; I should feel obliged i 
could furnish me with another copy. 


i 


,om^ 


( 


“2. I am of opinion that there does not exist any nee 
fora double light on Kennery ; in fact, as will be shown here 
would be likely to prove injurious. A single Light/ur 
answer every purpose, provided it is made as distinct as r _j&ii 
night as well as by day from the Lighthouse proposed to be erect 
on the end of the S. W. Prong. 


“3. I would propose that an Iron Lighthouse Tower, 80 fee 
above the highest part, oj* near the centre, be erected on Kennery 
Island. This would give an elevation of 1 80 feet above the level of 
the sea. That this Tower be four-sided, and that it be painted in 
alternate red* and white bands, each 10 feet wide from base to 
lantern platform. 

“ 4. That the light displayed be a bright white light of the first 
class fixed. It would be seen in ordinary weather. This would 
not only be a guide on approaching the Port from the south, but 
from all directions. 

“5. The objections to a double light on Kennery are, that the 
Island is so small that the light could not be placed sufficiently far 
apart to be always distinguished as ‘double lights’ if 1st class lights 
are used, and any others would be of little or no avail to prevent 
the frequent shipwrecks and disasters that have of late years occur- 
red, for their rays would mingle and seem as one light until very 
close to them $ this would be likely to lead to disaster. I would 
further propose that a round Lighthouse Tower be erected of 
stone on the end of the S. W. Prong, where it dries at ordinary 
low-water spring-tides ; that the lantern platform be 1 50 feet above 
low-water mark j that it be painted white from base to summit. 

“6. The light displayed therefrom should be a revolving 
light of the 1st class. (The present light 1 believe to be a 2nd class 
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£jj*ht ).iKf .ould be seen from a ship’s deck in ordinary weather 

Fv^’t Eludes, and would be seen close in with the shore to the 
%*i as far as its range extends: the present light is shut in 
L %i, Malabar Point, some G or 7 miles from the shore (vide chart 
■ ( »npanying the Harbour and Pilotage Board’s letter regarding 
W ‘ rreck of the Jeddo). 

:m *’>‘7. These two Lighthouses would be so perfectly distinct 
yne from the other, both by night and day, that I cannot 
'‘.ye it possible the one could at any time be mistaken for the 

would again refer to the chart. Every seaman, nay 
fjpery landsman, must be aware of the great advantage of ‘transit ' 
, tarings, that is directing the course of a vessel by having two well 
iown objects in line with each other. 


“ 9. A ship making the Port from the southward would keep 
the Lighthouse on Kennery on the starboard or right hand, and 
long before she approaches that Island the outer Light Vessel and 
the Prong Lights will be seen. These being kept in ‘transit* 
would lead her well clear of Kennery island and flat. 

“ 10. A vessel approaching the Port from the northward 
would keep the Prong Light on the port or left hand, and long 
before she approaches the Prongs the outer Light and Kennery 
Light would both be seen. These being kept in * transit’ would 
lead the vessel over the verge of the foul ground off the Prongs, 
therefore the seaman would keep the Kennery Light well clear 
to seaward of the outer Light. 

“11. The outer and inner Light Vessels are admirably placed 
as to distance from each other (4$ miles) ; the Pfongs and Thull 
Shoal, a direct course between the two Light Vessels, would carry 
a vessel just clear of the pitch of the S. E. Proug. 

“ 1 2. Many improvements have been made since these vessels 
were built, both as regards vessels and lighting apparatus during 
the S. W. monsoon. When her services are most required, the 
outer Light Vessel is almost useless at times from the heavy 
rolling of the vessel. The Lantern cannot be kept at its proper 
elevation, and even when lowered the lamps require constant 
trimming. 
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“ I trust I may be pardoned for this lotig 'u, y. J 
importance of the subject is the only excuse 1 have tOuudr.” / 

28. Captain Barker’s foregoing letter was sent to the 

I>. \y, D._No. 6 of I5tli tary of State on the 15th March' 

March 1806. with the remark of this Govern men 

ay Captain Barker now concurred with the views express 
Admiral Sulivan as to the preference of a single fixed ligl 
double one, there seemed to be no reason why these prt 
should not be at once sanctioned. 

29. Further representations from the Harbour Bor 

ing out the serious losses of pi 
No. 4G6 of 1 4th ^] ie continued want of proper ligh. 

of the Harbour, led to the follow! 
letter to the Government of India on the 14th March 1866 : — 

“ In continuation of my letter No. — ^rnr- of 11th Decembei 

Nos. 60 and 80 of 1806. and* 1 am directed by the Honourable 

accompanying chart. the Governor in Council to forward 

copies of two further letters, as per margin, from the Harbour 
and Pilotage Board, urging upon the consideration of Government 
the speedy construction of the lighthouses at Ivennery and on the 
South-West Prongs. 

“ 2. His Excellency the Governor in Council, I am to observe, 
fully concurs with the Harbour Board in their opinion as to the 
very great necessity of supplying adequate lighting arrangements 
to this Port, and I am to solicit the sanction of the Government of 
India to the proposal by the Board to erect at once, at the cost of 
the Port Fund, an Iron Lighthouse at Kcnnery, the work to be 
under the Board’s direct supervision. 

“3. The favour of the early reply of the Government of India 
to this letter is requested.” 

30. The replies of the Government of India to the several 

No. 334 I C of 29th March representations by Government are to 

1 866. be found below in extenso : they are dated 

respectively the 29th March and 27th April 1866 : — 

“ I am directed to acknowledge your letters Nos. and 
dated respectively the 7th October and lltli December 1865, 
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.ceBate construction of Lighthouses on the 8. W. 
M^Sj^K.urfery' Island, and in reply to state, with reference to 
■i^spatch from the Secretary of State to the' Bombay Govem- 
j^No. 32 of 30th November last, that the Government of India 
^Jefer according sanction to the project for the erection of 

•Lighthouses until the decision of the Home Government, is 
in regard to the character of the Light to be exhibited oil 

• rv Island. 

V* ' 

■“'I. It is further to bc -markcd that from the latest information 
not appear to be any immediate prospects of money 
i^.ble from the special fund.” 

f ‘*In reply to your letter No. dated the 14th March 
: •• I860, urging the speedy construction of 

' 0 . 376 | C of 27th «lpril the Lighthouses at Kennery and on the 

S. W. Prongs, Bombay, I am directed to 
refer you to Public Works’ Department 1 letter No. 33-P' of 29th 
idem, and to state that until the question of the character of the 
Light is decided on by the Home Government the Government of 
India is unable to accord sanction to the commencement of the 
work. 



“ 2. The Rs. 50,000 set apart by the Harbour and Pilotage 
Board for the erection of the Lighthouses will, I am to remark, 
be of little use unless the Board can supply the rest of the money 
needed for this purpose. It would appear that tho prosecution of 
the v ork , even after receipt of sanction from England, must depend 
on the state of the special fund as alluded to in the 2nd paragraph 

of the letter above referred to.” * 

» 

3 1 . On receipt of the last letter from the Government of India, 
a telegram was sent to Earl de Grey, Secretary of State, asking “Is 
the light on Kennery to be single or double, flashing or fixed?” 

32. To this the following reply ways 
No. 9 of 4th June 1866- . received from the Secretary of State, 

dated 4th June 1866 : — 


*« I have received your Excellency’s telegram of 16th ultimo, 
inquiring whether the Light on Kennery Island in Bombay Harbour 
is to be single or double, flashing or fixed. 
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“ 2. This is a question for which a brief 
scarcely suffice. ... 

**3. It has been finally determined that there shall b 
one Lighthouse, instead of two, on Kennery Island ; bu 
suggestion that the light should be fixed appears to have origi 
Hfkh Admiral Sulivan, who, however, recommended it . on 
condition that the Colaba Light should be flashing, and the 
floating light revolving. An alternative proposal of A 
Sulivan was that at Colaba there should be a one-minute re* 
dioptric light, and on the Kennery Island a ten-second 
dioptric light. The decision, with respect to Kenn< 
would seem therefore to depend on what may be done a if Co. 
Your despatch No. 0 of 15th March last, referred to in the te 
gram under reply, signifies your concurrence in Admiral Suliva 
preference of a single fixed lfght for Kennery Island, and if it 
hence to be inferred that* the Colaba Light is to be flashing, I also 
join in your conclusion.” 

And a copy of this Despatch was sent to the Harbour Board, 
p. w. 1>.— No. 1030 of r_>th with a request that they “ will state 
July 18(>6. which of the alternative plans they would 

recommend for adoption, and further, whether the Board are 
prepared with funds to undertake and complete the proposed light 
at Kennery.” 

33. The Harbour Board replied as 
No. 34G of -Otli Julv IrtoG. ,, lt r 

follows : — 

“AVith reference to your letter No. of I860, dated the 

12th instant, forwarding Despatch No. 9, dated 4th June last, from 
the Secretary of State for India, on the subject of lighting the 
Bombay Harbour, and requesting me to state which of the two 
alternative plans therein alluded to the Board would recommend 
fot adoption, and whether they are prepared with funds to under* 
take and complete the proposed Light on Kennery, I have the 
honour, by desire of the Harbour and Pilotage Board, to state, in 
regard to the 1st inquiry, for the inforuiation of Ilis Excellency 
the Governor in Council, that they concur in the views of Govern- 
ment, viz, that the Kennery should be a bright white light of the 
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1st class; ~ light on the end of the South-West Prong lx* 

a ft -d fashing 1st class light, and the outer Floating 
Ship to be a red fixed light. 

2. As regards the 2nd question, the Board direct nle to 
chat they are prepared with funds to undertake and eom- 
he proposed light on Kennery, provided the entire manage- 
>f its design and erection is left to them. If Government 
lction this arrangement at once, the Board will send instruc- 
i Captain Young, C.B , one of their late colleagues, by next 
’oring out the light, which they trust will then be in posi- 
the next South-West monsoon.” 


IK— No. 189 j of -6th 34. To the foregoing Government, 

list 1866. replied as below : — 

“1 am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to 

acknowledge the receipt of your letter 

c£ Sr *s!‘Sr No * 346 oi ‘ thc : 20th u,timo » conveying 

Do.— 10-Second— Flashings. the Board’s opinion on the description 

°F^e r d Li(jht Shil, ~ Rcd Lisht of lights (as recapitulated in the margin) 

to be used at Kennery and elsewhere 
at the entrance of the harbour, and stating that the Board is pre- 
pared to undertake thc immediate construction, at its sole cost, of 
the Lighthouse, &c. at Kennery. 


“ 2. In reply I am desired to observe that Government concur 
in the Board’s proposal to undertake the building at Kennery, but 
as regards the kind of lights to be used, I am to point out that thc 
Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 9, dated 4th June 1866, has 
allowed a Fixed light on Kennery only on the condition that 
the Colaba light should be flashing, and the outer floating light 
revolving. 

“ 3. On this point I am desired to inquire of the Board whether 
they agree to Admiral Sulivan’s proposal, oj wish for a further 
reference to England.” - 

35. Referring to the Government of India’s letter No. 376 | C 
of*27th April last (see paragraph 30 ante), the Government of Bombay 
addressed a further letter to the Government of India on the 13th 
p. W. D.— No. 1640 of 13th July I860, pointing out that another 
July 1866- wreck had occurred on the S. W. Prong 
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in June last,* and that in the opinion of the na* 
mishap must be attributed to the imperfect manner in . 
proache* to the Harbour are lighted and marked. 

36*. It should here be noted that in a recent correspon 
between Government in the Marine Department and the Ha 
Board (relative to the means at the disposal of the Board to 
.in the event of wrecks) the Board made the following obser 
on the 19th July 18G6: — “The Board distinctly desire to pli 
record that they can in no way hold themselves responsil 
these or any future wrecks that may occur from want o r 
on the Island Kennery. 

“ Next in importance to the light on Kennery, the jookru 
sider a new Lighthouse, with a 1st class light, should be erect 
near the end of the S. W. Prong at Colaba, as already recommendei 

“The erection of these* two lights would be a safeguard . 
shipping entering the Harbour, and tend largely to prevent wrecks.” 

37. The Government of India replied on the 27th July 18(10 

as follows to the last representation 
No. 052 1 c of 2,'tii July Ison, from this Government, No. I t>4U (see 

paragraph 35 ante): — 

“ I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 
dated 13th July 186(1, regarding the early commencement of work on 
the Lighthouse on the S. W. Prong, Bombay Harbour, and in 
reply to state that the Governor General in Council regrets that in 
the present state of the finances he is unable to sanction an. extra 
grant for this work, but will be prepared to authorise any re-appro, 
priation of funds from Civil Works which the Government of Bom- 
bay may desire to recommend in view to carry it out. 

“2. I am to add that if the Governm ent of Bombay is prepared 
to arrange, for carrying on the work in the manner suggested, a plan 
and estimate should he at once submitted for sanction, the prepa - 
ration of materials being meanwhile proceeded with.” 

38. The Harbour Board in the meanwhile, in reference to 

G. L. No. 1895, of 6th August 1866, 

No. 394 of 10th August 1866. repU(jd „ beW „„ „ le ]0tb j dem ._ 

“ With . reference to your letter No. of 1866, dated 6th 
instant, I have the honour, by direction of the Harbour and Pilotage 

7 HAR 
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Board, i >rthe information of His Excellency* the Governor 

^oui v ,/at although the Board are of opinion that the outer 
ing Light should show red when the light on Kennedy Island 
^ibited, so as to make a marked distinction between the outer 
j.iug Light aud the Colaba or Prongs’ light, the Board will 
*o their opinion on this point, and agree with Admiral Sulivan, 
^•r than delay the erection of the light on Kennery, so much 
tance do they attach to its speedy completion. 

‘I am instructed by the Board to ask the sanction of His Excel- 
i or Council to their at once taking this work in hand without 
£erencc to England.” 

jb-, Government. thereupon authorised the commencement of 

the Lighthouse at Kennery in the 
**• Y',?;r No ' following letter, dated lGth August I8G(>, 
11 addressed to the Harbour Board - 


gust l&fifi. 


“ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. B94, dated 10th instant, stating that sooner than delay the erec- 
tion of the Light on Kennery, the Harbour Board will forego their 
own opinion, and agree to the arrangement of Lights recommended 
by Admiral Sulivan. In reply I am to inform you that on these 
conditions the Light on Kennery may at once be proceeded with.” 

and forwarded a copy of the correspondence, ending with the 

foregoing letter to the Harbour Board 

P. W. D. — Despatch No. 27 to the Secretary of Stale for India, on 
of K)th August 1HSG. . . 

the same day. 
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Sir, — I have the honour to request that you will lay before Fj 
Excellency the Governor in Council the following Memorandum 
and Resolution of the Ilasbour and Pilotage Board, relative to the 
improvement and reconstruction of the Pilotage system of this 
port. 

2. As it is desirable that no time should be lost in remedying 
the defects in the existing Pilotage system at present complained of, 
the Harbour and Pilotage Board would respectfully request an early 
consideration of the subject on the part of Government. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 

Henry Morland, Lieut, late I. N., 
Secretary to the Harbour and Pilotage Board. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE HARBOUR AND PILOTAGE 

BOARD. 

1 . The Pilotage system of Bombay, as at present constituted, 
has long been a source of dissatisfaction and complaint on the part 
of shipmasters and others connected with the shipping interest, 
owing to the defective manner in which the services charged for 
under the Act No. XXII. of 1855 are rendered to vessels arriving 

at and leaving this port, more especially in the Monsoon season, 
i h 
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2. / .nciency complained of appears to arise not from 

; wanL. otvill or ability on the part of the Pilots, but rather from 
i /stem under which the Pilotage duties of the Port have hitherto 
conducted. 


! 3. The present system may be described as follows J — 

1 The Pilots arc appointed to do duty after a year or sometimes 
ter period of probation, and thenceforward rise by seniority 
: different grades into which they are divided, and draw the 
"their grade quite independently of the duty performed, or 
fficiency in their calling. They are in fact the servants of 
' ir and Pilotage Board on a monthly salary. A certain 
uOef of open boats are prov ided in which the Pilots put off to 
ips signalled at the Light House as entering the port, and in 
lich they return ,to the shore from outward bound ships which 
ney have piloted out to sea. All expenses of boats, &c. are paid 
by the Board, and the Board receives all 'the fees levied for pilotage 
under the Act. The superintendence of the Pilots is exercised by 
the Master Attendant. 

4. The disadvantages of such a system are manifest. In the 
fi rst place , as the Pilots receive a monthly salary which is not 
dependent for amount on the duties performed, there is no incen- 
tive to exertion, and the consequence is that the duties are apt 
to be gone through in a perfunctory manner, and difficulties are 
regarded as insurmountable which would be comparatively easily 
overcome were the earnings of the Pilots dependent on their exer- 
tions. As an illustration of this the Board would notice the very 
frequent complaint on the part of shipmasters that -they are not 
boarded by a Pilot till after the greater part of* the dangers of 
entering the Port is passed, and though this is no doubt partly 
owing to the Pilots having to start, from the shore after the ship 
is signalled, still there can be little doubt that if their pay de- 
pended on it they would find a way of boarding vessels earlier. 
Again, the practice of waiting till a vessel is signalled from the 
Light House at Colaba before putting off from the Pilot “Bunder to 
board a ship is also conducive to ships not being boarded at the 
proper time, as, on the one hand, hazy weather may prevent a ves- 
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set’s being seen from the Light House till very 0,1 the 

other hand an adverse wind or tide, or both combineoHHprevf 
the Pilot from boarding a ship until his services are pretty n| 
superfluous. This last remark applies especially to boarding v' 
in the monsoon. Further, the Pilot Boats used, although very, 
able and very serviceable in ordinary weather, are not suited 
remaining outside the port in the stormy weather of the mot? 
and when they do so, it is often at great risk to those on l| 

So much is this the case that the Board has found it necessa 
maintain a vessel during the monsoon to assist in case of ac' 
to the Pilot Boats, and to lead vessels in when the wcathc 
permit of the Pilot Boats putting off. 

. * 

5. The disadvantages of the present system, some of whVi 
have been noticed above, seemed so apparent to the Board tha*^ 
they came to the conclusion that something must be done toremeq 
them, and as a first step to this, they procured all the necessary* 
information regarding the system and rules of Pilotage in many 
of the other great ports, such as Liverpool, Glasgow, Hamburg, 
Calcutta, &c. 

6. The result of the Board’s investigation went to prove that 
in no other port but Bombay were the Pilots paid without reference 
to the duties performed, and also that in all the other ports from 
which information was furnished, the practise was to board vessels 
outside the dangers of the port by means of pilotage vessels large 
enough to keep the sea, cruizing outside the entrance to the port, 
with a supply of Pilots on board which were drafted off to tire 
vessels making the harbour as required. 

7. Taking the above two very important differences from 
the present Bombay system as the groundwork for reform, the 
Board after very mature consideration came to a decision as to 
the general outline of a plan for the rc-organizing of the present 
system of Pilotage, taking as their guide the practice followed in the 
great, ports of Kurope, with such modifications as were demanded 
by the difference of climate and other circumstances at this place. 

8. The Board then delegated to a Sub-Committee of their 
number the task of drawing up a scheme in detail, and the scheme 
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of the a „ .utee as approved and adopted by the Board is 
.oect^ ..omitted herewith for the approval of His Excellency 
governor in Council. 

3 . The plan is divided into two parts — first, a system of re- 
i 50ns, for the practical working of the Pilotage department ; 
'^cond, the arrangement proposed for the financial working 
' ^ new organization . 

• 0. The Board in conclusion would beg to state that the 
" toposed has the concurrence of all the members, with the 
heption of Captain W. C. Barker, the Master Attendant, 
-is the present arrangement with some slight alterations, 
e Board are sensible of the great weight which must necessarily 
itach to the opinion of an officer of Captain Barker’s experience, 
)d they regret that he docs not concur with his colleagues as to 
ine changes which are required. Captain Barker at the request 
of the Board has furnished a sketch of the Pilotage system which 
he considers best adapted for the wants of the Port, and this sketch 
the Board beg to forward also herewith for the further information 
of His Excellency the Governor in Council. 

11. The scheme recommended by the Board is also that 
approved of in its main features by Captain Young, C.B., their 
late Vice-President : it will be for Government to decide whether 
the reform proposed is desirable or not. 

A. F. Bellasis* 

President of the H. & P. Board, and Commr. of Customs, 

G. F. Henry, 

Vice-President of the*H. & P. Board, 
A. C. Gumpeut, 
Member of the H. & P. Board, 

Andrew Grant, 

» * •> 

Member of the H. &, P. Board, and Agent to Lloyds. 
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REPORT BY THE SUB-COMM? 

Rules for the Working of the Pilotage Departfit&!W. 

q 

1. The Bombay Pilots to be a Licensed Service. T ’ 
paid by shares in proportion to their standing, and the . 
they do. 

2. Licenses to be granted by the Harbour and Pif 
Board, which must be renewed on the 1st of every Januai 
payment of Rs. 30 as a Fee. 

3. The Pilot Service for the present to consist of 
Pilots, and three Probationers, which number may be * 
at the discretion of the Harbour and Pilotage Board, as- 
of the Port increases or as circumstances may require. 

4. The Harbour and Pilotage Board „to provide thil 
Schooners of 100 tons each, similar to the Liverpool Pile 
Schooners, with such alterations as may be thought necessary to 
allow increased ventilation for the difference in climate. 

5. The crew of each Schooner shall consist of a Master, who 
shall be a Senior Pilot, but not on the running list. He must man 
hi? Vessel (with not less than 1 Sc rang and 14 Lascars), and keep 
her in good working order. She will have attached to her six 
Pilots and one Probationer. 

6. No. 1 Pilot Schooner shall cruise between the Outer 
Floating Light Ship bearing S. L. 2 miles, and the Island of 
Kundarec bearing S. E. 5 miles. 

The Master must always use his utmost endeavours to intercept, 
and supply with Pilots all inward bound ships. 

He will receive on board his vessel the Pilots from all outward 
bound ships. 

He* will remain on his station for seven days, leaving it only 
when all his Pilots are away, or when he may have received on 
board three more than his complement. He may then stand in, 
and No. 2 is at once to take his place. 

7. No. 2 shall cruise between the Outer and Inner Light 
Ships. 
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H# 4 ply all vessels that, have not been served by No. 1. 
t^en ^ . nas been seven days at the Outer Station, she (No. 2) 

>'o out to relieve her or previously should No. I stand in. 

£. No. 3 will be the spare Vessel in Harbour ready to take 

& place whenever she relieves No. 1. 

v 

,9. Should any of the Schooners require repair, the other two 

work the Stations, till such time as the third is ready, taking 

• hat the Outer Station is never left without a pilot, 

•V. A good six-oared cutter to be stationed at the Dockyard, 
'?l go off to each ship on anchoring to land her Pilot, and 

, .'A. .. ..lend to take Pilots to outward bound ships. 

11. The Masters of the Schooners shall keep a journal, which 
'ey shall bring for inspection to the Master Attendant’s Office 

. ithiu twelve hours of the termination of each cruise. 

12. The Schooners when they prodbed to their stations mpst 
have four of their Pilots on board. 

13. The Pilots not afloat to attend every morning at the 
Master Attendant’s Office, at 10 o’clock, for orders, 

14. Pilots of inward bounds ships to report to Master Atten- 
dant’s Office, at once on landing, if it is within office hours, if not, 
at 10 o’clock the following morning. 

15. When the Pilots are on board of the Schooners, they are 

under the authority of the Master, and they must pay strict atten- 
tion to any lawful order he may give, whether as to taking their 
turn at- working the Schooner, at which they must assist, or as to 
boarding vessels. • 

16. Pilots shall conform to all the orders of the Master 
Attendant or whoever may be placed in authority over them. 

17. Pilots shall not hold any interest on shore in Steam 
Tugs. They are not allowed to keep a Tavern or Lodging-house, 
or in any way to retail wines or spirits. 

18. Pilots are liable to fine, reduction in grade, or suspension 
of license by Harbour and Pilotage Board, for refusing or neglecting 
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to .take charge of inward bound ships or for airy" 
negligent fault or misconduct. 

19. No Pilot shall claim salvage without the consent 
Harbour and Pilotage Board. 

20. The earnings of each Schooner to be divided and" 

on the 1st of every month, or as soon after as she comes in 
her cruise. ' f , 

21. When the Schooner at the Outer Station Tails to f 
an inward bound ship with a Pilot, and such inward bo»' 
gets supplied from No. 2 Schooner, then the Pilots sha 1 
ceive (for division into shares) one-third of the sum 

have been entitled to had such vessel been piloted in from sea. 

When No. 2 Schooner fails to supply an inward bound sl:| 
with a Pilot, none of the pildtage money shall be given to til 
Pilots. • 

Should either Schooner be within moderate distance of the in- 
ward bound ship and offer a Pilot, then they shall receive the same 
share as they would have received had they put a Pilot on board. 

Examination of Pilots. 

1. The Harbour and Pilotage Board shall appoint as Examin- 
ers of Pilots — 

The Master Attendant, 

One Master of Schooner, 

One Running Pilot, 

Lloyd’s Marine Surveyor. 

% 

2. Applicants for admission to the Pilot Service must be 21 
years of age, and of good health. They must hold a Board of Trade 
Certificate of not a lower grade than “only Mate,” and they must 
produce certificates of strict sobriety and good conduct. 

They will then be eligible for an appointment as a Proba- 
tioner. 

3. The Master Attendant to have the' 4 ' appointment of Proba- 
tioners. 
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. ivelve months as a Probationer they may go before 
„.ig Committee, and if they pass, the Board will grant 
a License as a 3rd ClaSs Pilot on the first vacancy. 

Their subsequent steps to 2nd and 1st Class Pilot always 

> 2 $ given by seniority, according to vacancies. 

'» Shore Establishment . 

v • 

v . The First Assistant Master Attendant will appoint Pilots 

h-ation to outward bound ships, and he will be the Master 
> nt’s principal assistant in every thing relating to the Pilot 
‘syce duties on shore, including the care and inspection of 
'i.xe-boats, stores, buildings and property on shore belong- 
g to the Harbour and Pilotage Board. 

f 2. The Secopd Assistant Master Attendant shall be called 
„ne Harbour Master. His duties shall be to direct where the ships 
are to be berthed. He will have the charge of all Buoys and 
Beacons in the Harbour. In the event of fire or other accident he 
will attend with all the Pilots not on duty in the Schooners to 
render what assistance may be required, and he will be the Master 
Attendant’s principal assistant in every thing connected with the 
Harbour. He will inspect quarterly and report on the state of the 
Pilot Schooners, also the Floating Light Ships, and under the 
Master Attendant shall have charge of the general conservancy of 
the Harbour. 

Proposed arrangement for the financial icorking of the 
Pilotage Department. 

The actual receipts on account of the Pilotage Department for 
the last five years appear to have been — 

For year 1860-61 Rs. 1,41,990 12 0 

1 801-62 „ 1,26,784 6 0 

1862- 63 „ 1,25,396 8 0 

1863- 64 „ 1,39,056 12 0 

* 1864-65 „ 1,55,006 14 0 

The close of the American war may have an effect in reducing 
for a time the amount of receipts, but the extension of the railways, 
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and the natural increase of the trade of the port' ,to ke< 

the income 'fully up to that of last year. In estimatiilgWpQ^ 
ble receipts on account of the Pil otage* Departm en t for the pu|T 
of finding a basis for the financial part of the new scheme, I 
if we take Rs. 1,40,000 as the income, we shall not be placing 
amount too high. The present expenses of the department * 

roughly may be called Rs. 1,00,000 per annum. Taking the ; 

matecWncome as above, this shows a clear surplus of Rs. 4^ 
per annum. 

In November 1804 there was transferred to the liar’ 

Pilotage Board accumulated balances for the Pilotage fir 
ing to Rs. 08,000, to which falls to be added this past year .', 
say Rs. 50,000, making a sum in hand on account of the departing 
of Rs. 1,48,000. 

It is proposed to build in England three Pilot Schooners, tl!! 
cfitft of which laid down m Bombay may be taken at Rs. 45,000 
each, complete with boats, &c„ m iking a total Rs. 1,35,000 ; this 
sum will be provided out of the above accumulated surplus of 
Rs. 1,48,000. 

These Schooners will be handed over complete to the Companies 
of Pilots, and thereafter will be maintained and kept in repair by 
them. 

In order to repay the Board the money laid out on those 
vessels, and to secure to it a fair share of the income arising from 
the Pilot Service, it is proposed that the receipts on account of 
Pilotage should be divided into shares, and that the Schooners, or 
the Board for the Schooners, should have a certain number of these 
shares credited to them. 

If the Pilotage receipts were divided into 64 shares, the income 
would amount to nearly 11s. 2,200 per share. Of this, fifteen shares 
or Rs.33,000 should go to the Schooners, and five shares or Rs. 1 1 ,000 
to the Pension Fund to pay pensions and allowances now running, 
or to be incurred ; the remaining 44 shares, or Rs. 96,800, will go 
to the Pilots for salary and expenses of maintaining the Schooners. 
Say the expenses for each Schooner are Rs. 1 ,200 per month for 
2 h 
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w 


crew,pr 




. w,c6res, repairs, &c. exclusive of Pilots* remuneration, 
ffy full estimate, the expenses of the three Schooners 
be Rs. 43,200 per annum ; there would thus be left for 
-on among the Pilots a sum of Rs. (33,600 per annum, 
ffhe present number of Pilots is 16, and this number might be 


led, including the three Senior Pilots, who arc to command the 
>)' *ners. 


v ->ay 3 Senior Pilots, Masters of Schooners and General 
Superintendents of their Companies. 

V ’*• 4 First Class Pilots. 

'R c 6 Second Class Pilots, 

».*% 3f<3 Third Class Pilots. 


"Afhree Probationers would also be employed in addition to the above. 

The portion ot‘ the receipts applicable to Pilots’ salaries is Ru- 
pees 53,600 ; this would admit of the following salaries : — 

3 Senior Pilots, Rs. 400 per mensem Rs. 14,400 per annum. 


4 

I st Class „ 

„ 300 

h 

9 f 

14,400 

6 

2nd „ „ 

„ 250 

n 

99 

is, 000 

3 

3rd „ ,, 

„ 200 



7,200 

16 




Rs. 

54,000 


Or a few hundred rupees in excels of the amount slated. 

The allowance to Probationary Pilots will fall to be paid by the 
Harbour and Pilotage Board. 

The above allowance for Pilots includes every thing, and no 
extra payment, such as that for house-rent, would be allowed under 
the new arrangement. 

With regard to pensions, the running of time for pensions 
would stop when the new system commenced, and when a Pilot 
who has now served so many years towards a pension retires 
hereafter from the service, ho will he paid a pension by the Board 
in proportion to the service he can show under the present regime ; 
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ceptij 
' r 


or.if he prefers it, he may cancel his claim for p 
as compensation a present money payment from the j 

money payment, if accepted in a number of cases, might be bo/ 
ed in the meantime from the Port Fund and repaid gradually, 
sum of Rs. 11,000 per annum which the five shares of the ret 
reserved for pensions would yield would thus gradually be re’ 
of claims, and come to form an ordinary receipt. f 


The expense of a Harbour Master will fall on the Port 
and from the money received from the Pilotage proceeds c 
the Port Fund, if that does not prove sufficient, will In 
paid salary of the three Probationer Pilots, co*t of Cu 
harbour, and cost of establishment for Pilotage purposes in 
Master Attendant’s Office. 


A system of fines for any .dereliction of duty will have to 
instituted, and the Pilots ymst be kept, up to their work by deduc" 
tilths being made from their earnings when their duty is not properly 
performed. Those fines will go to form a subscription by the 
Hoard to a Sick and Pension Fund, to which the different Pilot 
Companies ought to subscribe under the new system. As no 
pensions for service under the new order of tilings will be paid by 
the Board, it is desirable that a Sick and Pension Fund should be 
created iu order to prevent worn-out and inefficient men from 
remaining on the active roll. 

The fees received for the license of the Pilots, annually, might 
also be devoted to the Sick anti Pension Fund. 


In spite of any regulation to the contrary, it is quite certain 
that in Bombay* as in any other port, the Pilots will get gratuities 
from Captains of vessels, but it is the duty of the Board to prevent 
any Captain of a ship who docs not choose to pay a gratuity from 
suffering on that account, and to do this it is most desirable that 
the berthing officer should be quite distinct from the Pilots, and 
free from their influence. 
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No. 352 01 ? 1865. 


1 Ci < ' 


> 


' -Office of the Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port , 

n r _ i . xi f.i 


i? 




Bombay , 1st December 1865. 

lOHANDCM. 

* ‘Forwarded for the consideration of the Harbour and Pilotage 
v .j{ ? w ith the compliments of the Master Attendant and Con- 
or of the Port. 

^^Signed) W. C. BARKER, Retired Captain, I. N., 

Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port. 


Proposed. Establ ish men t. 

Six Pilot) Boats. 

One Conservator’s Boat. 

One Cutter of six oars. 

One Gig of six oars. 

Two Jolly Boats, of four oars each. 

One of the latter, for the Pilot Bunder, Colaba, and one for 
4he Dockyard, to convey to and from their respective. Boats the 
Pilots and Boats crews ; frequently the Pilot Boats cannot approach 
the Landing places. 

No crew will be required for either of these Boats. 

Three spare Pilot Boats will be kept ready m every respect for 
launching at short notice in case of accident or disaster, two at 


Colaba and one in the Dockyard. 

One Syrang to superintend all and see that the Boats 
are kept in good order, and to preserve order and 
cleanliness in the Banks Hall Rs. 35 

One Signal Tindal to look out during the day and 
report all signals made, and every occurrence that 
takes place in the Harbour 25 

3 Natfve Cooks or Bundaries, at Rs. 12 each 36 


Carried forward . . 


Rs. 96 
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Brought ovef^^^^HLs. 


2 ' Bheesties or Watermen, at Rs. 9 each 

6 Boat Tindals, ,, „ 25 „ 

72 Lascars of Pilot Boat, „ „ 17 „ 

1 Tindal, Conservator’s Boat , „ 

12 Lascars do. at Rs. 17 each „ 

1 Tindal, Cutter Harbour duty „ 

5 Lascars, at Rs. 1 5 each „ 

1 Gig Tindal 

5 Lascars, at Rs. 15 each 

2 Sweepers, at Rs. 3 each 


Total ...Rs. l,9(j !l ® 


With provisions according to scale granted to 'Lascars of 
Bombay Marine. 


For South-West Monsoon only, 
viz. from 1st June to 30th September. 

One Brigantine of 180 Tons. — Afore and aft Schooner will 
not answer ; it is indispensably necessary for this duty that the 
vessel should have square sails on the foremast to run in before 
the heavy breaking sea that generally prevails at the entrance of 
the Harbour at this season, particularly when blowing hard and 
tide running ebjj ; instances have occurred of the old Pilot Brigs 
of 108 tons and upwards having been “ pooped *’ and on several 
occasions nearly swamped. 

The Vessel should be supplied with one good Life-Boat and 
one 6-oared self-righting Boat. The davits to be fitted to swing 
in board. 

I would propose that this vessel should be manned as fol- 
lows 
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^ First <M Stft in charge to receive three Rupees 
^ vMem in addition to pay and house rent . . 
V<. ' Probationary or Third Class Pilots to receive one 
and a half Rupees each per diem in addition to 

i.^r pay and house rent 

, Writer to keep accounts, and issue Stores and 

} { Provisions 

'.Syrang 

tafindals, each Rs. 25 

*»*st Class Lascars, at Rs. 17 each 

'RU'cl Class do. „ „ 15 „ 

t «*. jifii Class do. „ „ .13 „ 

gi Topass 

I Bundary or Cook for Lascars 

y 1 Officer’s Servant 

1 Officer’s Cook 


Rs. 90 


90 

40 

30 

50 

204 

180 

156 

10 

12 

15 

15 


Total.... Rs. 898 

To be allowed provisions on same scale as issued to crews of 
vessels of Bombay Marine. 

* This may appear a large crew, but it must be borne in mind that 
frequently both Boats may be away at the same time with a smaller 
crew, in such cases sufficient men would not be left on board to 
work the vessel. 

Towards the close of the monsoon, that is about the 20th 
September, the vessel to be recalled, dismantled, and laid up at 
Mazagon or other convenient place. The Master Attendant may 
select her spars, sails, stores, running rigging, fcc. &c., all to 
be carefully tallied or marked and secured as may be found 
most convenient either on board or in godowns on shore. The 
crew to be discharged on 30th September, and a Harbour crew 


appointed as follows : — 

1 Tin dal Rs. 25 

6 Lascars, at Rs. 15 each „ 90 


Total .... Rs. 1 J 5 
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To receive provisions in addition. 

These are necessary to keep the vessel clean ancH^^d^? 
from time to time to dry the sails, &c. &c. f 

Office Establishment. 

1 Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port, Re: 
of Shipping, &c. \ 

First Assistant or Deputy Master Attendant and Consr 
of the Port and Deputy Registrar of Shipping. — The first A ' 
duties will be (under the Master Attendant and Conserv 
Port) principally confined to the office. To examine, 
compare all Indents, Survey Reports, Pay Abstracts, tkc. &c. 
attend to entry of ships, examine ship Registers, endorse on bal 
thereof (when necessary; change of Masters, examine the ealculatiol 
of all ships measured, whether square rigged or native craft, for the* 
granting of Registers and Cowls. To sec that the several records of 
the office and all documents connected therewith are duly kept up, 
and as all applications for Pilots, whether to take vessels to sea, 
docking and undocking, transporting, &c., are sent to the Office, to 
appoint Pilots for the aforesaid duties. 

Second Assistant Master Attendant and Conservator of the 
Port. — To be also Surveyor of the Port and Harbour Master. This 
officer’s duties will be principally afloat, to see the berthing of vessels, 
that the vessel keep clear house, that non.: of the Regulations of the 
Port are infringed, such as boiling pitch on lx ai d or in too close prox- 
imity to their vessels, that Boats be not allowed to hang on stern to 
the detriment of the free navigation of the Port, and to keep free and 
dear passages through the shipping for all vessels entering or quit- 
ting the Port, &c. To see to the examination and that they are kept 
in serviceable condition all moorings and danger Buoys throughout 
the Harbour. To examine and inspect at least once in every 
three months the Outer aud Inner Light Vessels and Dolphin Light, 
as to the state and condition of the Lanterns, Lamps, &c. &c., and 
with regard to the two former to heave up and examine their moor- 
ings. When these inspections have been made, the same to be duly 
entered in a Book kept for that purpose, with full particulars of such 
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Dectic*L_, ^Submitted to the Master Attendant. To superintend 
\ Peking, undocking and transporting of Vessels, and as Surveyor 
Port, the measuring of all Vessels requiring new Register, 
'P ,er square rigged or native craft. To be prompt in rendering 
mce in case of accidents or disaster, such as fire, ships ground- 
) ^ • fouling each other, &c. &c. 


v ,$y;hird Assistant Master Attendant and Conservator of the 
krhPeputy Harbour Master.— To assist the Harbour Master in 
i.sfenamed multifarous duties. 


^d r vices of both Second and Third Assistants will, how- 
, ii‘/^(ently be required on shore for the survey of stores, &c. &c. 

r> 

’ The following is the Establishment and scale of pay of the 
I iCrks of the Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port’s De- 
partment, as per Harbour and Pilotage Hoard’s Resolution No. 104, 
dated 12th April 1865: — 


♦ I would recommend 
to the favourable consi- 
deration of the Board 
that the Head Clerk’s 
pay be increased to R<. 
150 per mensem. 


Head Clerk* 

2nd do 

3rd do 

4th do 

5th do 

6 th do 


Shroff . v 

Harbour and Pilotage n xt • 

Board’s Resolution No. A clique* 

»59, dated 30th May r J Peon 
1SG5. J 


Vide Harbour and Pi- 
lotage Board’s Resolu- 
tion No. IN, dated 16th 
January 1865. 


V , 1 


Sweeper . 
Waterman 


Rs. 115 per month. 
65 
50 
40 
40 
35 
40 


u 

15 
55 
f 5 
55 
55 


12 

10 


51 


5 5 - 


2 

1 


Total,... Rs. 410 


Great difficulty is experienced at present for want of a “ Coinpil- 
ing Clerk” when necessary to refer for any former correspondence, 
with the present Establishment. No particular Clerk can be spared 
for the duty of preparing the Indices of the several Books of Cor- 
respondence, Files, &c. &c, I would therefore recommend in addi- 
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tion to the above a Compiling Clerk on a sa 
mensem. 

Pilots. 

The maximum number of Pilots at present allowed 
entertained is sixteen ; four more I think necessary so as to 
a total of 20, not including the officer in charge of the 
Light Vessel or Mate. \ 

I would again urge on the Board the reconsideration 
pay of the Pilots, which I consider is very inadequate for tin 
valuable and useful class of Public Servants. 

Their pay at present is scarcely sufficient to suppo. . 
it is utterly impossible to make any provision for the future. 

Candidates for the situations of Pilot should produce sajt & 
factory testimonials as to character and ability, as to their sobriCT 
and good conduct, and Imj good practical seamen. 

Prior to being entertained they should undergo examination 
by the Marine Surgeon, sis to their fitness physically. 

The Master Attendant should have the appointment of all 
Pilots, who should undergo a probation of one year, six months 
with Outward Pilots, docking, transporting, &c., and six months 
with Inward Pilots. 

At the end of this period to he examined as to their qualifica- 
tion for the situation of Pilot by a Committee composed as 
follows : — 

1st Assistant tor Deputy) Master Attendant, 

2nd or 3rd Assistant, 

One 1st (. lass Pilot. 

Their proceedings and report to be submitted to the Master 
Attendant, who being satisfied therewith, will furnish him with a 
license as 3rd Class Pilot, subject to approval and sanction of 
Harbour and Pilotage Board. 

In the event of not being found competent for the situation 
of 3rd Class Pilot at the expiration of one year, to be given one 
month’s notice and then discharged. 

3 h 
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The ’ Vaf be classed as follows 
) One Senior Pilot. 

(6) Six First Class Pilots. 

(6) Six Second do. 

(7) Seven Third do. 

20 Total. 

i t t 

j'fy'lo not consider that the present system of working the 
' ^ii^n be improved upon, namely, that of haviug a certain 
off for taking ships to sea, docking, transporting, See., 
jn number stationed at Colaba for the purpose of 
Cilots to in-bound vessels, 

The Colaba Pilots are relieved yearly on the 1st January, two 
* jth’s notice beiijg given to make the necessary arrangements 
fc'lxih regard to house accommodation. ‘ 

The system of substituting Schooners 'for Pilot Boats has been 
tried and failed, one Schooner or Brigantine rather (for reasons 
before shown) I think necessary to cruize off the Port during the 
South-West Monsoon, not only to guide vessels in, but to be 
ready in case of disaster, such as loss of masts or swamping of 
the Pilot Boats. 

It will be necessary to retain this vessel for duty during the 
South-West Monsoon, even after the Light Houses on the Prong 
and Kencry are established for reasons stated above. 


A nr /tor Hoy. 

The want of such a vessel is often productive of inconvenience 
and frequently of serious loss. It is true there* is some such 
description of vessel attached to ilic Marine Department, but she 
is old, unwieldy, and fitted up very roughly ; such as she is, how- 
ever, she is not always obtainable ; and when so, unless the charges 
have been reduced very lately, the hire for her per diem I 
consider verv high. 

The Establishment of the “Palinurus ” is one Diver in charge 
Its. 30 per mensem (at present there is none). 


26th May 1 h G o * 


he having been drowned some months since 
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while diving for “ Shannon’s” moorings) ; tw^H9H?n Rs. 11 
each per mensem and § rations. 

Say one Syrang 30 Rupees./ 

Two Lascars, Rs. 1 1 each 22 ,, 

Provisions for 3 Natives, say Rs. 5 each 
per mensem 15 „ 


Total .... Rs. 67 


Wear and tear of hull and rigging nil— the vessel is 
and fro by steamer or Pilot boats. 

The Master Attendant lias a large square lantern; ..... i. 
of plate glasses being 1 foot 0 inches by 1 foot 7 inches. 

In the centre four common copper oil lamps without r et\ 

tors. 

On the occasions of either of the Light Vessels requiring repairs 
the “ Palinurus” has hitherto taken the place of the “ Shannon” or 
Inner Light, a portion of the crew of the Light Vessel under re- 
pairs being attached to her to hoist up the lantern and lamps, See , 
the remainder attending to their vessel in Dock, cleaning out the 
hold, refitting, rigging, See. 

When the Light Vessels last received a thorough repair in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyard, the “ Palinurus” took up the station of the 
Inner Light Vessel from 30th January to 26th May i860, and a 
charge was made by the Dock Master for the full period, viz., 1 18 
days at Rs. 30 per diem, making a total of Its. 3,540, a most 
enormous chajge I ! I remonstrated, but in vain. If the vessel 
was sold by public auction, I doubt very much whether she would 
realise even a moiety of the above. I would observe further that 
this charge of Rs. 30 per diem is still made by the Dock Master 
every time the ‘‘Palinurus” is engaged, and she is the only vessel we 
can engage for lifting heavy mooriugs, raising sunken Boats or 
Pattamars, &c. 

This of itself shows the advisability, nay, the urgent necessity, 
of having a suitable Anchor Hoy attached to the Department. It 


'Wt*** 
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ispossibl 

^?efor 


i 


,*it)ck may be available about the end of February, 

. I propose fitting' the Lantern to the Powder Hoy, 
•i arge for which vessel will be less than that of the Anchor 
iV one-half ; but even this I consider a very heavy charge, for 
Ranees are all the Vessels would otherwise be laying idle in 
^asin. While on this subject 1 may allude to the case of the 
* bf Manchester,” which vessel entering the Harbour on the 
V of the 27th November grounded on the South-West Prong ; 
sjtely it was near low water and there was but little wind or 
„J\Jr. Corke at once proceeded out, and by laying out the 
tor and backing the sails, as the land wind set in, the 
tide rose was hauled off, I trust, not much injured. 

g But supposing there had been but a moderate breeze and sea, 
,t kedge anchor would not have been sufficient for the purpose; 
;landy Anchor Ifov, with powerful* windlass and capstan, (and 
P onc capable of being taken quickly to the^pot,) would on a future 
case prove invaluable. 

Instances are by no means rare of vessels losing overboard 
heavy cases. The Anchor Hoy would ill such circumstances 
proceed instantly to the spot, and the article would be recovered. 


Of course a charge would be levied for this service, wdiicli 
would tend in a great measure, if not altogether, to defray the 
expenses of maintaining such a vessel. 

Again, frequent applications arc made from Masters of mer- 
chant vessels for a vessel to convey heavy weights, such as steam 
machinery, &c. &c., to or from the shore ; the vessel might on such 
occasions be lent, and a moderate charge levied for her services. 

I would suggest a vessel of about 80 tons burthen, copper 
fastened and coppered, of strong build, no projections except the 
cat heads (they cannot be dispensed with) which should be very 
strong with three sheaves of large diameter. 


No bowsprit or main boom, two masts fore and aft, main-sail 
and fore-sail and fore-stay- sail, so that unlike the presented 101 
Hoy she could be moved about from place to place as required 
without having to resort to the aid of steam. 
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I have called upon the Master Builder to furfh, twith jl*, 
plan and estimate of the probable cost of building sue** Jrves&r 
She should be about 60 or 65 feet long, her beam one-third <■ 
length, and not to draw more than (6) six feet water with 
stores, &c., on board. When estimate is received the same i 
be laid before the Board. She would require a lower deck 
and aft (with hatches at convenient places) the forepart of w, 
should be for the accommodation of the crew, the remainder 
stowing away hawsers, tackles, &c, 

The vessel should have a powerful windlass in the 
and a strong built patent capstan in afterpart ; she couh 
made available for undocking ships by being secured to u 
fast moorings ; a moderate charge being levied from each vessel: 
making use of the “ Iloy.” * 

One square sterned 4-qared Jolly Boat would be required for 
running out lines, &c. 

Crew to consist of— 


One Sprang and Diver . . . 


35 

Four Lascars, each Its. 15 . 


60 

With provisions ;] as issued to Dockyard 


Lascars, say 5 Rs. x 5 . 


25 


Total. . . .Rs. 

120 


A better description of Lantern than that used by “ Palinurus” 
when at the Rock Station could be made in the Factory to be 
fitted to the main ; mnst, and only attached thereto when her services 
are required as a Light Vessel. This can easily be arranged by 
having the frame work of the Lantern in two segments, 3 Lamps 
with reflectors on each side. 

W. C. Bahkeb, Retired Captain, I. N., 

Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port. 
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^xirc^ paragraphs 14 to 1? from Master Attendant's letter to the 
■» *> Commissioner of Customs, No. 187, dated 10 th Sept. 1860. 

i r Paragraphs 14 to 18.— -The Inner Light Vessel ** Shannon'* 
^ ‘ Outer Light Vessel “ Colaba” requiring extensive repairs, the 
jV;hor Hoy was engaged for the duties of the Inner Light Vessel 
( 1 both vessels were repaired, which repairs were executed in 
: Dockyard, and extended over the period named in the Bill, viz. 
"I-*; days. 

j^uld particularly draw your attention to the fact that dur- 
f a ole period that the Anchor Iloy “ Palinurus” was at the 
^.tock Station, the Syrang was never on board of her, except during 
^the time he was engaged as Diver, duly charged for in Bill No. 21 
,\at the enormous'rate of Rs. 15 per, diem, he the Diver at the same 
’’ time receiving a salary of Rs. 30 per mensem from Government. 
I would observe that although the Diver is borne on the books as 
Syrang of the Anchor Hoy, it is merely for the purpose of attach- 
ing him to some definite appointment that the salary might be duly 
charged for. 

It will appear therefore that the actual expense incurred by 
the Dock Master’s Department for the Anchor Hoy “ Palinurus,” 
merely for the pay of two Lascars, the charge would be Rs. 22 per 
mensem, which for 118 days would amount to Rs. 85-13-10. The 
charge in the Bill is Rs. 3,540, rather a large margin for wear and 
tear, if such is meant. 

I would again repeat that it is much to be regretted that the 
Warp Boats and Anchor Hoy should be retained in Dock Master’s 
Establishment. 


W, C. Barker, Retired Captain, J. N., 

Master Attendant and Conservator of the Port. 
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Bombay Harbour , Pilolagi. 
No. 285. 


Marine Department* 

Bombay Castle, 27th April If 

Letter from the Secretary, Harbour anil Pilotage Boa* 

137, dated 16th April 1866. 

Submits a Memorandum and Resolution by the Harbour ani. 
Pilotage Board, respecting the improvement and reconstruction of 
the Pilotage system of the Bombay Harbour, and requests early v 
consideration of the subject. Submits also a scheme by Captain 
Barker, who dissents from tire proposals of ihe Board. 

Resolution. — A copy should be sent to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, with a request that they will favour Government with an 
early expression of the opinion of the Chamber on the proposed 
alterations in the Pilotage system. 

Copy should also be sent to Captain Giles, for the favour of 
his opinion and report on the proposals. 

J. MACDONALD, Major, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 

To the IIakbour'akd Pilotage Board. 
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No. 281 of 1866. 


< 

\: 1 ; 

1 


Harbour and Pilotage Board , 
Bombay, 22nd June 1866. 

To the Secretary to Government, 

Marine Department. 


Sir, — Adverting to my letter, No. 137, of the 16th of April 
^p6, and Government Resolution No. 205, dated 27th April 1866, 
-•*>, I am directed by the Harbour and Pilotage Board to 
“mfor the consideration of His Excellency in Council, the 
^ ikying statement from the Master Attendant, showing the 
Sumner of vessels boarded by Pilots as tliey entered the Harbour, 
for the week ending the 16th of June 1866, and in doing so to 
estate that the Board do not attribute blame to any person connected 
with the Department, but that they consider, with the present 
Pilotage system, it is impossible to expect better results, especially 
at this season of the year when the setting in of the monsoon 
renders it impossible for the present Pilot Boats to work sufficiently 
to windward to enable the Pilots to board vessels outside the dangers 
of the Port. 

From the statement I have the honour to submit, it will be seen 
that from the 8th to the L 6th instant 33 vessels entered the Port: 


of these only 6 were boarded by Pilots outside the dangers ; and 2 
(1 at anchor) were boarded close to the Outer Light Ship ; 8 were 
not boarded until they were inside the .Port, between the Light 
Ships 5 and 17 were not boarded until oil or to the Northward ot 
the Inner Light Vessel, and most of them at anchor, having- escaped 
the chief dangers of the Port unpiloted. • 

The Board are of opinion that by the adoption of their scheme, 
submitted with my letter above referred to, the delay in supplying 
Pilots will be obviated, and they therefore solicit the early sanction 
of His Excellency in Council to their bringing the same into action. 


I have, See., 

H. Borland, Lieut., late I. N., 

Secretary. 



STATEMENT showing the number of Vessels boarded by Pilots as they entered the Bombay Harbour, with other 

details of their arrival, 6fc.,for the week ending 16</t June 1866. 
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William Kid- Boavded after taking the ship Do. 

etone to sea. E. 2 miles « 
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No. 292 of 1806. 


Harbour and Pilotage 1 
Bombay , 26/A June If 

To the Secretary to Government, 

Marine Department. 

Sir, — In continuation of my letter No. 281, dated 22nd i 
stant, I have the honour, by desire of the Harbour and Pilota; 
Board, to forward the accompanying copy of statement of Vesse 
boarded by Pilots, &c., /or the week ending Saturday the 23rd 
instant, as another instance of the inefficiency of the present 

Pilot Service, and to request that you will 
favour the Board with the decision His Ex- 
cellency the Governor in Council has arrived 
at in reference to the Board’s proposition 
to re-organize that Service. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

H. Morland, Lieut., late I. N., 

Secretary. 


Secretary Harbour and 
Pilotage Board’s letter to 
Government, No. 13/ of 
16th April 1866. 
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June 21, „ Pass? Partout - J Do. i At anchor off the Inner! Ditto 3: Mr* Dodd 
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Note. — T he impossibility of berthing in-lwiimi vessel* during the •week h owing f «» tin- btate of the Hib'S 1 tidt;s) the vessels in port do 

to fair ebb, the wind blowing strong from S. tV. the voxels an wmd rodi or athwart. l*iloU detained on boa. *nce, waiting a chance to berth their 

respective ships. Yesterday (Sunday) nine in-bound vessels were berthed ia Poit. 
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EUabhshment, Ptloti 


No. 457. 


Marine Department. 
Bombay Castle, 29th June 1866. 

N 

from the Secretary to the Harbour and Pilotage Board, 
^.uted 26th June 1866. 

W-" Forwards a Statement of Vessels boarded by Pilots, &c., for 
|,f -e week ending 23rd instant, as another instance of the inefficiency 
l^ithe present Pilot Seivice, and requests to be favoured with the 
decision Government nuy have passed on the proposition to 
reorganize that Service. 

Resolution. — The Harbour and Pilotage Board may be inform- 
ed that the decision of Government on the proposal to re-organize 
the Pilot Service has not yet been lecoided, a reply from the 
Chamber of Commerce, to whom the proposals were submitted for 
re-port, having been only this day received. 

J. MACDONALD, Major, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 

To the President Harbour and Pilotage Board. 
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No. 310 of I860. 


From Commander E. Gii.es, I. N., 

Master Attendant, Kurrachec, 
To Major Macdonald, 


Acting Secretary to Government, Bombav. 

Dated 22 nd May 


Letter from Secretary 
to the Harbour and Pilot- 
age Board, to the Secre- 
tary to Government, No. 
1.37, of April With, with 
a Report and Jlcriioraii- 
dmn by the Harbour 
and Pilotage Board of 
Bombny. 


Sir, — I have the honour to f 
Report called lor in your letter i 
April 27th, Marine Department covering tt 
papers as per margin. 

• I have the honour to be, &e. 

E. Giles, Conimaiuier T. N , 

Master Attendant, Kurrachee. 


REPORT. 

I agree in opinion with the Harbour and Pilotage Board, that 
the system under which the Bombay Pilot Establishment is now 
worked makes no call on the individual exertion ot‘ the Pilots, and 
that a careless ami sloven way of performing their duty is in some 
cases the result. 

2. J agree too in opinion that, were the Pilots paid only for 
the work performed by each, they would, as a rule, find means to 
board ships arriving off the Port earlier than is now the case, and 
that the complaints now so common against the Department would 
in a great measure cease. 

3. The great difficulty that presents itself in dealing with the 
question appears to he the provision that has to he made for the 
had weather of the S. W. monsoon ; the Board remark on this, that 

at times the present Pilot Boats (which arc suitable anti trustworthy 

5 h 
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ordii^K/’ rather) cannot safely venture out, and that it is 
ossar^fn consequence to attach a sea-going vessel to the 
, u'tment for duty outside with the Pilots at this season. 


1 


4. Even with this assistance, the work, it is stated, has been 
idly performed, that it is now proposed to introduce an entire 
ge of system. 

5. This new system and the rules by which it is proposed to 
( it, are clearly shown in the Reports under notice. The rules 

V. v 2 for a closer supervision of the Pilots, with penalties for neg- 
y^yv&c., and the scheme, as it now stands, would, doubt - 
^ better than the present plan. 


8f\ G. The Board have not, however, adopted the free Pilotage 
f*ystem to any extent, and there is consequently no latitude 
Ifgiven for individual exertion ; true, the Pilots are divided into 
Companies ; but these Companies have po inducement to work the 
one against the other, as under the rules proposed, all their 
gains will be thrown together for equal division among the whole 
establishment. 


7. Believing as I do that competition is the chief element 

necessary to ensure good work, I would strongly advocate its 
introduction as far as possible. * 

8. The division of the Pilots into Companies (as proposed) is, 

I should say, the best arrangement possible under the circumstances, 
provided each Company work entirely on it3 own account, dividing 
among themselves in proportion to their grade, any amount they 
may actually make, on the number of salary shares allotted them by 
the Board. • 

9 . There is one other very important point on which I differ 
from the Board. 

10. It is proposed to substitute three Schooners of 100«tons 
each, of the Liverpool Pilot Class, for the present Pilot Boats. 

11. These Vessels to be purchased from surplus funds, now 
at the Board’s disposal, their estimated cost being Rs. 45,000 
each, or Rs. 1,35,000 in all. 
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12. As regrds this proposal I would venture . >-est thqt 

before expending so large a sum on an entirely new !>f ve < 

it may may be well to consider if the inefficiency of the Pilot B« 

has been so decidedly established as to make so sweeping a cl 
all at once necessary. 

13. The Board have placed on record that these Boat 
suitable for the work in ordinary weather (that is for nearly 
months in the year), and that more work would be done di- 
Pilot’s pay depend on individual exertion. May it not tl' 
more the fault of the men than of the Boats that thing* 
badly ? 

14. For myself I must say that I have always hoai« u u 
Boats highly spoken of, and I believe them to be safe and wedg 
adapted for boarding ships even in monsoon wcqjher out as far 
the Outer Light Ship j further 1 believe that skilful Pilots, working 
on their own account, wohld seldom hesitate to proceed beyond 
this in them on the chance of picking up a ship. 

15. Before making the change, moreover, it would be ad- 
visable to determine by actual experiment, if the schooner it 
is proposed to order are suitable for work in this country. I doubt 
not thoirjbcing good sea boats, but I much doubt if a serviceable 
vessel of 1 00 tons can be sufficiently ventilated to permit a consi- 
derable body of men to live on board in all weathers with any 
degree of comfort, and further, whether native seamen will be able 
to launch and manage the small Boats lhe.se vessels must use for 
hoarding ships in heavy monsoon weather, with the same skill and 
consequent safety that European seamen could do. 

16. Captain Barker (the late Master Attendant) has placed 
on record (cide his Report to the Board, that the plan of substitut- 
ing Schooners for the present Pilot Boats has already been tried, 
and failed : now I fully admit this trial was hardly a fair one, as 
the vessels tried were heavily built of teak, were very low in the 
water, and much over-masted, still I think that a trial of the kind 
having been made and having failed, is an additional reason to 
proceed with caution. 
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17.) aid suggest that one Schooner of the class named 
ordoiVv., when, if found to answer, a second or third might be 
■ured, should the Board still think it necessary. 

^ 18. Differing from the Board’s proposals in the above important 

ts, I think it right to state generally what changes would (it 
f u's to me) be necessary to meet the modifications suggested. 


Is/. The Companies of Pilots to work independently of each 
other, and to divide among themselves (in the 
Pilots should proportion to each grade * fixed by the Board) 
m iut own t j jc w j 1() j c amoilJ1 t tliey may make on the num- 
ber of salary shares allotted. 


* The Row Boats, though generally 
required for llaihour use, might orra- 
sionallv in light winds lie found most 
useful outside. 

At Kurrachee, nearly the whole 
Pilotage work is done in boats of this 
class ; they arc fitted as Life Boats l’>v 
bad weather. 


2nd. Two of the present Pilot 
Boats with a 6 to 8-oared Boat to be 
supplied to each Company of Pilots; 
these Boats to be maintained by 
them complete for work. 


3rd. The Pilot Bunder at Colaba, with a shed for each Com- 
pany, to be made over, all repairs to Boats to be done at a moderate 
percentage in the Dockyard, and all stores required for the Boats to 
be supplied by Government on the same terms. * 

4/A . The Boats of each Company to be painted, so as to be 
easily distinguished from those of the other Companies, and they 
should fly a distinguishing flag ; eacli Pilot should be provided with 
a flag of his own Company’s color ; this shown from a ship, either in 

Port or outside, would call one of his own Boats alongside. 

• 

5/A. A Pilot having secured an inward-hound ship, he or one 
of his own Company to have the privilege of taking her to sea, or of 
moving her in harbour, should it he required. 

6/A. One-third of.the Pilots of each Company to be available 
for duty in llarbour. 

. 7/A. The. Companies of Pilots shall arrange among them- 
selves rules for working their Boats and cruising outside. 
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8th. All their arrangements must be rcpol\ '^L anti be 

approved by, the Master Attendant ; the Senior Pilot ibh Co 

pany as far as possible should be the channel of communicr 
with that Officer. 

9th. Probationary Pilots (paid by the Board) to work c $1 
occasions with the Senior Pilot of each Company, and take ! 
orders from him. 

/ 

10 th. The General Buies for Pension, Discipline, &c., a 
down by the Board will still be equally applicable : — 

11 th. During 
moonsoon season 
September) a suitable vessel," 
fitted out and maintained by 
the Board, to be placed on the 
station at the end of the season, 
she should be dismantled and 
be laid up. 

1 ‘2th. The Vessel to be officered by three Pilots: one of 
each grade, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd ; one from each Company (to be 
changeibeach season). These Pilots will receive their proportion of 
the Pilotage money made by their Companies an additional gratuity 
might be added by the Board at the end of the cruise if the work 
has been satisfactorily done'). 

1 3/A. The Senior of the above Pilots, who must be in charge of 
the Pilot Vessel, should keep a plain mess, (without liquor,) to which 
each Pilot received on board should pay such daily sum as may be 
fixed. 

14//*, The vessels to be open to Pilots from any of the Com- 
panies, they b'eiug placed on board by their own boats, and she will 
receive the Pilots from outward-bound ships. 

15 th. The Pilots must be supplied (from the General Pilot 
Vessel) to ships arriving, strictly in turn of Companies, No. 1 Com- 
pany supplying the first Pilot, No. 2 the next, and so on. 


The work to be clone by the vessel will 
be mnch*as at present, but it is Imped tli.it 
she will (being of the Liverpool Pilot ( la-s) 
he better adopted for cruising than tin* 
Vessels heretofore supplied, and that the 
Pilots in charge of her will have a direct 
interest in the actual amount «>f money 
taken more exertion to intercept Vc&mIs 
may he made to them. 
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* { . _ 

16/^ Boats of the different Companies to have full liberty 

cruis<| mips without reference to the general Pilot Vessel. 

E, Giles, Commander I. N., 

, Master Attendant, Kurrachce. 

* Kur racket;, 22nd Mau 18Gf). 

l 

1 

j 

Bombay Cjumbkh of Commence, 

Ikmfxuj) 21 ill June 18fj(i. 


No. 158 of 18(50. 


To the Sechetary to Government, 

Marine Department, Bombay. 

Sib, — I am directed by the Committee of Management of the 
Chamber of Commerce to ack no wedge the receipt of your letter, 
No. 285, dated 27t.h April, handing copy of a Memorandum from 
the Harbour and Pilotage Board, making proposals for a reconstruc- 
tion of the Pilotage system of Bombay Harbour, on which Govern- 
ment requests the opinion of the Chamber ; and with reference to 
your subsequent letters of (5th and 2(5th instant I am further to 
express regret for the delay that lias unavoidably been incurred 
before addressing you on the subject, owing to the time taken up 
in circulating the papers amongst the members. 

In reply I am now directed to slate for the information of 
Government, that the proposed scheme will, in the opinion of the 
Committee, be a very great improvement on the present system, 
the inefficiency of which is complained of on all hands. 


It is, however, the opinion of the Chamber that the share of 
the earnings which the Board propose to retain to themselves *Ss 
excessive. 


The Committee can see no reason why on such a system as that 
.^proposed, the Board should seek to retain any share of the profits 
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of the service beyond what may be necessary tb ^ sinking^ 
fund for replacing schooners lost or worn out, and jeonsid 
10 per cent, would, at the outside, be found sufficient for 
purpose. 

The Committee are further of opinion that the scale of r 
neration proposed for the Pilots is not sufficient to secure 
men, thoroughly qualified for their work, taking into accoun 
deductions their income will be liable to, the deductions a 
suggested in reference to the amount proposed to be retained ' 

Board should be applied to the augmentation of the sharer 
among the Pilots, and this might enable the Board to ra : 
of pay for senior Pilots to Us. 450 or Rs. 500 per mense.. , 
others in proportion. 

It should also be provided that the five sixty •fourth shares set 
apart for the payment of the pensions of the old Pilots be applied, 
after that purpose is servetl, to the improvment of the Pilot Service, 
in such manner as may from experience be found expedient. 

The Committee also consider that the rate of 11s. 45,000 for each 
schooner is much too high, but as details are not entered into regard- 
ing this part of the scheme, they desire merely to indicate an impres- 
sion rather than to express ail opinion, in order that the matter may 
be carefully examined by Government. 

With the exceptions as to some important points of detail indi- 
cated above, the pioposed scheme has the approval of the Chamber, 
and the Committee trust Government may be able to give it consi- 
deration, with a view to its being carried out as early as may be 
practicable. * 


I have the honour to be, &c., 

James Taylor, 

Secretary. 
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Jittttthatf Harbour , Pilotage Sytteta , 

$ 0 . S60. 

Bombay Cast fa , 1 8th August 1806. 

Letter tVom the Swrclarv, Harliour and Pilotage Board, No. 137, dated 

ltith April 1S(U». 

Submits a Memorandum and Resolution bv the Harbour and 

•ige Board, respecting the improvwcnt and reconstruction of the 
v e system of the Bombay Harbour, and requests early consi- 
'f the subject. Submits also a scheme by Captain Barker 
t.s from the proposals of the Board. 

L.'ttcr from Captain E. (rilo*, l. X., Mi-cr Att 'iil-uit, Kupihuduv, No, 310, 
ditcd 2J»ul May lMiC. 

Reports on the proposals. 

Letter from the Secretary to (lie Clinniher of Commerce, No. 15K, dated 

‘27th Julie ISfin. 

Submits the Chamber’s opinion on the proposals. 

Resolution.— Copies of the letters from Captain Giles and the 
Chamber of Commerce should be sent to the Harbour Board, with 
an intimation that Government feel inclined to concur in the mo- 
ditications they suggest in the Board’s scheme which, in all other 
respects, seems a great improvement on the present system. 

Government would be obliged if the Board would take the suer- 
gestions into -consideration j and, if they concur, favor Government 
with a revised draft of Rules. It is requested that the present 
system may also be shown in the margin of the revised Rules. 

Major, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 

To 

The President, Harbour and Pilotage Board. 

The Secrtary to the Chamber of Commerce. 

Captain E. Giles, Master Attendant, Kurraehee. 
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No. 482 of 1866. 

# ^ 

Habo tm and Pilotage Bo^ 
Bombay, 17 th September lj| 

From the Secretary, Harbour and Pilotage Board, 

To the Secretary to Government, 

Marine Department, 

Sib, — W ith reference to Government ltesolutio* 

Marine Department, No. 660, dated 13th August last, 1 aii , 

to state that the Board Legs to forward a Minute by their Vice** 
President, Captain Henry, which has the full concurrence ot the 
Board, and in their opinion meets all the points raised by Com- 
mander Giles and the Chamber of Commerce. It may be satisfac- 
tory for Government to know that the scheme recommended by the 
Board, and the opinions given in their report, were framed upon 
the evidence of a number of Commanders of ships in the Harbour 
and of the most experienced Pilots in their service. 

^The Board are of opinion that thi.-> subject has been very fully 
discussed, and that immediate action should be taken, and they 
urge upon Government the necessity of issuing immediate orders. 

I have, &e.. 

(Signed) Henry Mori, and, Lieut., late I. N., 

Secretary. 


MINUTE by CAPTAIN HENRY. 

Letter of Captain E, Giles , /. N* 

Paragraph 3. The Sub-Committee entertain no doubt as to 
the ability of the Schooners the Board propose building being able 
to maintain their position off the Harbour during the South West 

monsoon. 

6 h 
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the class intended to be used, are able to keep at sea 
he winter months off the coast of North America, where the 
her is much heavier than it is here in the South West monsoon. 

Of course, in a cyclone or very heavy gale of wind the 
>oners will be obliged to run into Port. But in such weather 
essel ought to try and make the Harbour. 

‘ Paragraph 6. The Sub-Committee do not consider that the 
My free system could be woiked with advantage in this Port, 
Allowing reasons : — 

u 

jTlie description of vessels which it will be requisite fo 
iable the Pilots to keep off the Harbour during the South 
West monsoon are too expensive for men of the Pilot class to 
purchase 01 build. 

2nd . — The fiec system only answers well where competition 
is gicat. This can never be the case with Europeans in India, and 
the Sub-Committee would not lecommend the admission of Natives 
into the Pilot sendee. Moreovct they are afraid that the entirely 
fiee svstem would remove the Pilots very much from proper 
supei vision, which they consider would seriously damage their 
efficiency. 

Paiagiaph 8, If Captain Giles had read paragraph itO of the 
Boaid’s scheme for the re-orgjni/ing of the Pilot service he would 
have seen that the earning of each Schooner is to be divided 
amongst her Pilots only, and not to be lumped for the whole 
service. 

Paragiapho U, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 10, 17. 

In answer to the objections contained in the “above clauses [as 
to the Schooners, and to Captain Giles’ opinion expressed on the 
present Pilot Boats. 

The Sub-Cdmmittee can only icfer to the very voluminous 
evidence already taken which they think fully confirms their first 
recommendation. 

The remaining clauses of Captain Giles' letter contain his 
proposition for working the Pilot service of this Port. The Sub- 
Committee consider his plan would be an improvement on the 
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present one. But they do not think it as good as ^ype rect 
mended by the Harbour and Pilotage Board. „ / 

They are of opinion that no matter what exertions the, ■ 
would use, they could not with their present boats in the b m 
West monsoon keep outside the Harbour, or get there in suftfl 
time after inward bound vessels are signalled from the Light . w 
to board them before they have passed the principal dangers 
entrance of the Port. 


Letter of (he Chamber of Commerce. S 

Tire Sub-Committee do not consider that the share JBj 

ings of the Pilots proposed to be retained by the Board is too 
large for the following reasons : — 


1st . — To give a large proportion of the earnings to be divided 
amongst the Pilots, would pay them considerably beyond the 
amount which the standing of this class of men generally receive 
for similar work. 


2nd . — In the event at any future period of the number of 
Pilots having to be increased, it will be necessary for the Board to 
make provision for the increase out of the Hoard’s share. 

3rd . — The Board will have to spend a large sum yeaily towards 
paying the Probationer Pilots, keeping up Master Attendant and 
Harbour Cutters, and doing any extensive repairs that the Schooners 
may require. As of course the Pilots •an only be expected to do 
the ordinary repairs. 

4lh . — As the Sub- Committee consider that .all the Port Dues 
should be expended on wharfs, light-ship^ buoys, anchor boats, &c., 
they do not think that a smaller sum than that pro posed to be retained 
by the Board will cover the incidental expenses connected with the 
Pilot service. 

The Sub*Commitee consider that the scale of pay proposed for 
the Pilots is quite ample and more than quadruple what this class of 
men would have received, haifthey not entered the Bombay Pilot 
service. Moreover hi ncavlv all instances it is higher than their 
present salary. 
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In support of the first reason given, the Sub-Committee beg to 
Ijpd the following table, showing the pay generally received by 

flof the upper Class of Nautical men '• — 

(loyal Navy . — When on full pay, Commanders £365 per year ; 

, c Lieutenants £200 per year ; Masters average £300 a year ; 

? ,, Sub-Lieutenants £91 a vear. 

01 

' yate Indian Navy . — Commanders Rupees 422 per month; 

‘4 Lieutenants 120 and 150 per mensem; Masters 175 per 
°o 7 ionth. 

p. India S'. N. Company. — Captains £400 a year ; Mates 
x$0 a year. 

Merchant Ships employed in the. Country Trade. — Captains from 
Rupees 150 to 300 per month ; Mates from Rupees 1 00 to 
150 per month. 

Merchant Ships sailing from English Ports. — Captains from 
£200 to £400 per year;* Mates from £98 to £120 per 
year. 

Liverpool Pilots. — Average about £200 per annum. 

Thus it will be seen that the scale of pay proposed for the 
Bombay Pilots is far in excess of any of the above. 

The remark of the Committee of Chamber of Commerce that 
Rupees 45,000 is too high a sum to pay for each of the Schooners 
may be correct. But in calculating this as their cost, the Sub-Com- 
mittee wished to make an outside estimate, and one which would 
cover all expenses. # 

It must also be borne in mind that vessels for this particular ser- 
vice must be of a very superior build, and fitted with all the most 
recent improvements, which will make them much more expensive 
than ordinary merchant vessels of the same tonnage. 

G. F. Henry, 

Vice-President, Harbour and Pilotage Board. 

(True copy) 

Henry Moreand, Secretary. 
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No. 092. 

Bombay Caslle, 3rd October 1806. / 

v’ 

Resolution. — As the Harbour and Pilotage Board afterj \ 
ful consideration adhere to' their original plan without modify 
it is sanctioned, as llis Excellency in Council thinks that a pi 
trial is the only conclusive test of the soundness of the argi. 
used. 

The whole correspondence on the subject will be r 
volume of Government Selections, and copies will be 
. Harbour Board and the Chamber of Commerce. 

A. R. HOSKINS, ^Captain, R. A.i 
Acting Deputy Secretaiy to Government. 


To 

The President, Harbour and Pilotage Board. 
The Superintendent or Marine. 

Captain Giles. 

The Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce. 
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PREFATORY LETTER, 


Having, at tlic desire of Government, conveyed to me ir 
graph 3 of its letter No. 2262 of 1866, completed an Ab 
the Reports of the Proceedings and Reports of the I r 
Sanitary Conference of 1866, I now have the lion 
preface, to offer the following remarks regarding the pra'C 

application of the suggestions of the Conference. 

• • 

2. With the view.of extinguishing Cholera at its sources, it 
is desirable to ascertain the special conditions under which the 
disease is produced, and, as a preliminary, the precise spots where 
Cholera is endemic have to be found. This, as the Conference 
states, is a statistical inquiry. 

3. The investigation must necessarily be a work of some 
years duration, where there have not already been any trust* 
worthy observations recorded. Rut in the Island of Bombay a 
methodical registration of deaths, and their causes and localities, 
was begun in the year 1848 for the particular purpose of discover- 
ing the seats of endemic diseases. The registration has been 
continued ou the very same plan until now, aud there is, therefore, 
in existence a scries of recorded observations extending over 
nineteen complete years. The entries in the register have been 
tabulated yearly, to show the sections of the town and island in 
which thq, casualties happened ; but not only the section but even 
the street in which the fatal disease occurred may be traced in 
the register. 
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4. A retrospective search in the register would be attended 
wf considerable trouble, and it may be preferred to begin a 
sf| tabulation of Cholera deaths. It is desirable that every 

se\ or sub-section of the Island should have its table, in which 
the\ lera deaths should he entered, not only according to the 
stre,^ but also according to the numbers of the houses in which 

tli >k place. 

* 

Tn order to trace disease to its source in all parts of this 
\ a mortuary registration was begun in the year 1864, 

i. s of the first complete year were tabulated at the 

cl, .o of ib65. While the work was new, returns according to 
entire Collectorates only were asked for, but when those who 
prepared them had htcome accustomed, to the work, returns from 
the smaller territorial divisions of Tutouk w,ere requested, and they 
are now being supplied. 

6. When, from habit, the rendering of these also ceases to be 
troublesome, it will be desirable that all towus and villages above 
a certain size, perhaps those with 5,000 inhabitants, should fur- 
nish separate returns. But, in order that the Urban returns may 
be satisfactory, it is necessary, to carry out the recommendation 
that has before been made, that burials and cremations be restrict- 
ed to defined spots under the supervision of the Police. 

7. A question has been proposed by the International Con- 
ference as to whether the outbreaks of Cholera at places of pil- 
grimage or fairs are due to the disease being endemic there, 
although for a time latent, or to its being imported into the place 
by the assembled people. To aid in solving this question, returns 
Of deaths, according to the form now used in the Taloqk , should 
be at once required from each of the chief places of pilgrimage* 
In the mean while those returns should be rendered in addition to 
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the general returns of the Talook. The Talook returns should 
continue, as now, t6 include every death, whether in towtf 
hamlet. These special returns from places of pilgrifuagc s!-^ 
show the deaths in each section of the town in the way th» 
Collectoratc returns show the deaths in each Talook. 

V 

8. I would propose that such monthly returns shoi 
forwarded to the Sanitary Commission from the following . 
and villages, which, besides having large concourses of r 
have a considerable resident population. From Alun 

and Jejoorec, in the Poona Collectoratc; from Sh 
Pundhurpoor ; from Sliiralec and Shignapoor in the Satara 03? 
lectoratc; Kalkapoor, Sungnm and Tlyperghee. under Kuladghee; 
Parola, Aluumair and Nundborbar, in Khaudcsh ; Dakoor in the 
Kaira Collectoratc ; Sbokulteerth under Broach ; and from 
Nurgoond and lloolgoor under Dhanvar. 

9. When it has been ascertained that Cholera is endemic 
at any place, the recommendation of the Conference should be 
followed by searching if the place has an}’ exclusive peculiarities ; 
also if Pettcukofer’s conditions are present. The nature of tho 
soil and the subsoil, as to porosity or tenacity, should be carefully 
examined, and there should be a weekly register kept of the 
measured distances of the surface of the water in the wells from 
the surface of the ground. The observations on this point are 
required to show if the outbursts of Cholera are consequent on 
a change in the level of the subsoil waters, as alleged by Petten- 

kof’er. 


10. A return showing the presence or absence of Cholera 
at the assemblages of pilgrims was obtained for 1865. A similar 
return is expected for 1S06, and it is advisable that a like return 

should be rendered yearly by Magistrates. 

16 
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11. It is desirable that lacts tending to elucidate the length 
he term of incubation of Cholera should bb recorded. To be 

y value they should be scrutinized with care, and with an 
felloe such as can he expected only in an experienced 
me| il man, and in one who can divest himself, during the in- 

4 

ition, of preconceived notions. All well authenticated facts 
l be communicated to the Sanitary Commission, to be accu- 
' v with others sent, from time to time, for record. This is 
't will have to bo carried out with the assistance of the 
.partment. 

12. Another *poiut of some importance, as hearing on the 
selection of attendants for the sick, is to ascertain the comparative 
immunity from Cholera that is given by a former attack of tbe 
disease. This also requires the aid of the Medical Department, as 
it can he investigated only in regimental hospitals. A register 
should be prepared in which every man’s name is to be entei*ed; 
those who never have had Cholera should he classed in one 
column, and in another column those who, on undoubted grouuds, 
can be said to have had Cholera. From such a register it could 
he found, on an invasion of the disease, what was the percentage 
of attacks in the two classes. It is chiefly from the Native 
branch of the Army that information on this point is to be ex- 
pected, as iu it the men are, from their longer service, more oftc .11 
expose dr to epidemic visitations than those of the European 
branch, whose service in India is now but short. But in Euro- 
pean as well as in Native Military Hospitals the register of men 
who have, and who have not, had Cholera should be at once 
prepared. At the close of every year a return should be sent 
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to the Sanitary Commission in the following form 

Cholera Return of Battery or Regiment for the year 186 * 


Men who never before had Cholera, 

' M 

Men who had Cholera before, ’ JH 

m 

Strength, 

Admitted with 
Cholera. 

T)i«'d uf 
Cholera. 

Strength. 

Admitted with 

Chnli*ra, 

1 * 

i 
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13. Much might be done, under intelligrtit direction, to des- 
troy the germs, if such tjiere be, of Cholera by the use of power- 
ful disinfectants; and the present time, when the number of cases 
is unusually small, affords an opportunity of combating the 
disease in this way in Bombay. There are abundant means of 
obtaining intelligence of casualties there, and there is au organized 
Health Service for the town. 

14. In order to lessen the evil influence of pilgrimages in 
disseminating Cholera, the Conference advises that, if possible, the 
numbers he restricted, by obliging the pilgrims to obtain passes 
that should be granted only to those who have sufficient, means for 
the journey. This would lie of little use, even if admissible, as 
in pilgrimages in this part of India the distances travelled are not 
usually very great, and the expenses arc but small. 

1 5. The Conference recommends the extension aud perfect- 
ing of the hygienic measures already in practice. This has from 
the first been kept constantly in view in this Prcsideucv. In ad- 
vancement of the sanitary improvement of the places visited by 
pilgrims, it is desirable that, iu order to carry out such improve- 
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incuts as arc being effected at FnmUiurpoor, the town or village in 
f b*li the temple stands should he brought under the provisions 
l Municipal Act XXVI. of 1850, to enable it to raise the 
ite revenue by such a tax on the pilgrims as is levied at 
mrpoor, to be expended, as it is there, solely for the sanitary 
/cmeut of the town and its neighbourhood, and the health 
doty of the pilgrims. 

Neither in the Dlmrwar nor in the Kuludghee Collcctor- 
\ at present a Municipal Corporation at any of the places 
*'i ^ourse. In tlie latter Collcctorate especially, where 

i. lore are seven great pilgrimages every year, and where at five 
of them the numbers range from 40,000 to 75,000, sanitary mea- 
sures should ho speedily introduced. • 

• 

17. The International Conference advises, when Cholera is 
among the pilgrims, not to allow the return of the contaminated 
mass (if practicable) until after the cessation of the epidemic and 
a general disinfection. While suggesting this, it at the same time 
acknowledges that at large pilgrimages it would he altogether 
impracticable. Not only would such a measure be impossible, but 
It would also be impracticable to defeftd every village or town 
from tlic entrance of returning pilgrims contaminated with Cholera. 
From small cantonments, where military law and military patrols 
could he made available, the exclusion of the infected has some- 
times been tried to be enforced, and it always shoi\Jd be so. From 
towns also they should be kept out, if practicable, and, where 
there are Municipal funds to employ, shelter outside the town 
should be provided for those kept there under treatment, or under 
observation. 

18. Direct preventive or restrictive measures against the as- 
sembling of pilgrims would not he generally practicable, yet there 
might be occasions on which the Magistrate might, in the exercise 
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of a wise discretion, forbid for the time, with the sanction of Gov 
crnment, an assemblage at a place where Cholera was then 
sent, or might forbid the people of au infected village joining 
concourse. This measure was recommended in the beginn 
last year, when the Cholera wave from Mysore was enteri. jflthc 
Southern Muratha Country. 

19. The sanitary condition of Native passenger ves, 
their departure from the ports of Bombay lias been the su)* 
several representations since the beginning of 186fi, an* 1 
gestions that it has been thought necessary to make f< 
ment of Act XXI. of 1858 are now under the consult* 

Legislative Council of India. The propositions made are tliat 
every passenger should have at least the very .moderate allowance 
of twelve feet of deck surface and a cubage of seventy-two feet; 
that in large vessels a surgeon or medical man should be included 
in the ship’s complement ; that a more liberal stock of water and 
other provisions should be carried ; that certain specified means to 
ensure thorough ventilation between decks should be enforced ; 
that in harbour no one with any dangerous infectious disease 
should be taken or allowed to remain on hoard ; that before pro- 
ceeding to sea the ship and all on board be inspected, as to health 
and cleanness, by a Medical Officer appointed by Government to 
such duty, and that the Inspecting Officer should cause to he 
landed every one found suffering with Cholera, Small-pox, or Fever 
that there was reason to apprehend would by infectiou prove pre- 
judicial to the health and safety of others on hoard, or at the port 
of destination ; that the inspecting Medical Officer should be em- 
powered to disinfect the ship and the bedding and clothes of those 
on board, and that when the sanitary condition of the ship and the 
health of all on board was sltisfactory he should grant a certifi- 
cate to that purport. It was proposed that the bedding and 
clothes of those who had died or recovered from au infectious 
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disease on tlic passage should not be f allowed to bo carried into 
jrvt, but should be destroyed; that the surgeon of the ship should 
a register of the sickness and deaths during both outward and 
. voyages; and that not only vessels carrying thirty or more 
-gers, but every vessel carrying passengers to the Persian 
or the Red Sea, or to Arabia or Africa, should be brought 

t 

i sanitary supervision. 

1 

\ These hygienic measures for the shipping, that have 
''en proposed, will, if sanctioned by the Government of 
'• neet what is now found to be recommended by the 
> There are, however, other suggestions that it is 
desirable should be adopted in amending the Act : they are that 
the Native Passenger Act, or what is to lie substituted for it in the 
new Shipping Act, should be made applicable not to British vessels 
only, but to vessels of all flags without distinction, and that there 
should be some provision in it to prevent the contravention of its 
purpose by the masters of British ships in foreign ports. 


21. The amendment of the Act that has been suggested to 
Government implies the employment of ail Officer of Health for 
the harbour. This is an appointment that is of great importance, 
and it will be rendered imperative when the quarantine rules pro- 
posed by the Conference are put in force by the Governments that 
sent their representatives so Constantinople, as Bills of Health will 
then have to be granted to every ship leaving for a Persian, Turkish 
or Egyptian port. 

22. The Conference states that the Moosulmau law requires 
that whoever undertakes the pilgrimage to Mecca shall have means 
sufficient for the expenses of the journey, and for the subsistence of 
his family iu uis absence. No refercticc is given by which the text 
of the law can be found, but, as the Moosulmau delegates who 
were present assented when this was put on record, it is most pro- 
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bably correct. The question might be referred to the Muhumudan 
Law Officers of Government, and, if it is found that the statcmen| 
correct, it appears to bo highly advisable that the law should 
put in force, because many destitute persons and beggars cc' 
Bombay to embark for the Huj. 

I 

23. It is not enough that the Indian places of pilgrim 
British territory should be under Sanitary Police rules; it is cs.-, 
for the welfare of all, that those also in the neighbouring t 
of Native rulers should be kept in a healthy conditr 
British subjects may not be exposed to danger throi 
break of Cholera in these assemblages. This may, perhaps, 
effected by due representation of the apprehended evil, otherwise 
intercourse between the two*territories should t>e prohibited during 
the continuance of the pilgrimage, or other assemblage. Oonaee, 
with its hot springs, near Surat and in the Baroda territory, is an 
instance that has been specially brought to notice, and it is very 
desirable that the Sanitary Police of that place should be rendered 
efficient. 

A. II. LEITII, 

4 President of the Sanitary Commission. 


Poona, 23 rd January 1807. 




ABSTRACT 


OP THE 

PROCEEDINGS AND REPORTS 

OP THE 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFER*' 

OP 
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The International Sanitary Conference, proposed by the French 
Government, for the purpose of finding practical means of pre- 
venting future invasions of Cholera, and fo which the Ottoman 
Government had invited the Governments of Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Italy, Persia, 
the Papal States, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, Spain, Sweden and 
Norway, and the United States of America, to send representa- 
tives, was opened on the 13th of February 18G6 at Constantinople, 
in the Palace of Calata Serai, by llis Highness Ali Pasha, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 

The following Delegates took part in the Conference. On 
behalf of 
Austria — 

M. Vetorsa, Counsellor of the Intcrnnuciatory. 

Dr. Sotto, Physician to the Intcrmwciatory and Director of the 
Austrian Hospital. 

Dr. Polak, formerly Physician to His Majesty tho Shah of Persia. 
Belgium — 

Do Comte do Noidans, Secretary of Legation. 
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Denmark — 

Le Chevalier Duwreicher, Consul General and Diplomatic Agent 
. at Alexandria. 

, CE — 

> 1 ^ a Comte de Lallemand, Minister Plenipotentiary. 

>r. Fauvel, Sanitary Physician in France. 

„ * Britain — 

he Honorable M. W. Stuart, Secretary to the Embassy. 

*1. 'r. Goodeve, Surgeon Major of the Indian Army, Honorary Phy- 
’ , sician to the Queen. 

D. Dickson, Physician to the Embassy, British Delegate 
'■* to the Constantinople General Board of Health. 

^ j^£A,: a < 

M. Kalergi, Secretary of Legation. 

Dr. G. A.Maccas, Chief Physician to the King, Professor of Chemi- 
cal Medicine at Athens. 

Holland — 

M. Keun, Counsellor of Legation. 

Professor J. Van Geuns. 

Dr. Millingen, Delegate to the Constantinople General Board of 
Health. 

Italy — 

M. Alexandre Vernoni, Chief Interpreter to the Legation. 
Professor Frederico Bosi. 

Dr. G. Salvatori, Italian Delegate to the Constantinople General 
Board of Health. 

Papal States — 

H. G. Monseigneur Brunoni, Vicar Apostolic. 

Dr. Ignace Spadaro 

Persia — 

Mirza Malcom-Khan, Aide-dc-Camp General to the Shah, Coun- 
sellor of Legation. 

Dr. Sawas Effendi, Health Inspector at Constantinople, Persian 
Delegate to the Constantinople General Board of Health. 

Portugal — 

Le Chevalier Pinto dc Soveral, Diplomatic Agent. 

Dr. B. A. Gomez, Physician to the King. 
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Prussia — 

M. H. de Krause, Secretary of Legation. 

Dr. Miihlig, Physician to the Legation, Principal Physician to^ 
Ottoman Naval Hospital. 

Russia — 

Dr. Felikan, Counsellor of State, Director of the Medical Di|fl 
mcnt in Russia. 

Dr. Lenz, Counsellor de College, Assistant to the Minister f( 

Home Department. 

Dr. Bykow, Counsellor of State, Colleague of the Army M* 
Inspector Wilna. 

Spain — 

Don Antonio Maria Segovia, Consul General. . - 

Dr. Monlau, Member of the General Board of Health in Spain. 

SwEIVEN ASI) NORWAY — 

M. Oluf Stencrsen, Chamberlain to the King* Secretary of Lega- 
tion. # 

Dr. le Baron Hiibseh. 

Turkey — 

H. E. Salih Effcndi, Director of the Imperial School of Medicine, 
Chief of the Civil Medical Service. 

Dr. Bartoletti, Inspector General of the Ottoman Sanitary Service, 
Member of the Constantinople General Board of Health. 

(For Egypt.) 

Dr. Salem Bey, Professor of Clinical Medicine and Pathology at 
Cairo. 

After a short address by TIis Highness Ali Pasha, rules 
for conducting the business of the meetings were adopted, aud in 
these it was laifl down that the decision of all questions should be 
by absolute majority of votes, and that no nation should have 
more than two votes. 

A Commission was then appointed to draw up a scheme 
of the work to be done by the Conference. The Members were 
His Excellency Sahib Effendi, Drs. Sotto, Monlau, Le Comte 
de Lallemand, M. Yernoni, Mirza Malcom-khan, Drs. Goodeve, 
Miihlig, Pelikan. 
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Dr. Fauvel, in the name of the French Delegates, proposed 
g- a measure, which, on account of its urgency, should have the 
nty of other business, that, with a view to prevent a fresh 
. »ion of Cholera into Europe, should Cholera appear this year 
j 0 g the Mecca pilgrims, all maritime communication between 
ihj^ Arabian Ports and the Egyptian Coast should during its con- 
icc be cut off, the caravan road by the desert of Suez being 
I s 3 ft available for the return of the Egyptian or other pilgrims. 
l\V0Urney by the desert was viewed as equivalent to undergoing 
■ .tine. 

'oposition was opposed, partly on account of its pro- 
eacy, aud partly because of its alleged inhumanity in 
Arcing ou the pilgrims the alternative of remaining exposed to the 
dangers of the epidemic, or undertaking a journey through the 
desert, for which they had provided neither supplies nor carriage. 
The practical difficulties in carrying out the proposal that present- 
ed themselves were urged by the representatives of the Turkish 
Government. 

This measure occupied the Conference at its four following 
meetiugs, and was at last carried by a majority of votes, the dis- 
sentients being the representatives of Great Britain, Russia, Turkey 
and Persia. Another meeting was held to discuss the rules that 
should he adopted for carrying out the blockade of the Arabian 
and Egyptian coasts, if Cholera were reported to be among the 
pilgrims. 

At the seventh meeting of Conference, on the 8th March, 
the Committee that had been appointed to prepare t a scheme of the 
work to be done, submitted its report. 

The Committee stated that, before entering on the practi- 
cal points, it was necessary to consider certain preliminary ques- 
tions of a more especially medical kind, such as the origin and mode 
of propagation of Cholera, and particularly to determine what posi- 
tive knowledge there was of the subject, while it loft for the study 
of scientific bodies all that was foreign to the practical end that 
‘ the Conference had to keep in view. 
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The Committee had arranged the prospective labours in 
three groups — the first embracing the question of the origin 
generation of Cholera; the second that of its transmissibility ■ 
its propagation ; and the third the important question of p* m- 
tion. Each of those groups included certain questions ft Jmie 
attention of the Conference ; not to limit its inquiries, but t Sive 
them such a direction as would lead surely and readily to i l%c- 
tical result. The Commission allowed that very probably £ » 

of the questions could not be satisfactorily solved in the p» 
state of our knowledge, but thought that even a negate 
would have its value in practice, because the disclosu 
was uncertain would lead to the choice of the more 
tion on which to build. 

f Details of the proposed scheme were given in the Report, 
hut in the subsequent discussions in Committee it was found to be 
necessary to depart fronw the order first proposed, and to modify 
the questions, so as to allow of greater precision in the elucidation 
of the points at issue. 

The Conference appointed a Committee to report on the 
several questions included in the two first groups, and, as the sub- 
jects were almost purely medical, the Medical Delegates were 
requested each to take his share in the labours, while the Diplo- 
matic part of the Conference was to he represented in the Com- 
mittee hv three of its number. 

The Committee having chosen Dr. Bartoletti President, 
and Le Comte do Noidans and llaron Dr. lliibsch Secretaries, 
divided itself into six sections or sub-committees, each having its 
particular task. 

After many meetings to discuss the work of the various 
sections and to incorporate the whole, the Committee submitted its 
Report to the Conference in May, and after it had been under 
examination at many meetings, it was, with a few modifications and 
additions, adopted by, that body on the 2nd of July. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the approved Report on the first group of 
questions. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT 

# ON THE 

IG1N AND GENERATION OF CHOLERA 

AND IT* 

^ITY AND EPIDEMICITT IN INDIA. 


The Committee expresses its regret that those questions •which 
it was of most importance to solve, remained unsettled from 
want of sufficient recorded information, hut states that it had been 
able to answer categorically many of the questions that had been 
proposed, • and also to frame in precise terms the problem* the 
solution of which was of interest to the whole world. 


Question l v/. — Whence comes Astatic Cholera ? Is it indigenous ? 

Jn ivhaf countries is it non endemic ? 

It is beyond doubt that, from the time of the first estab- 
lishment of Europeans in India, a disease having the greatest 
analogy to the Cholera of our day, was sometimes prevalent there 
and in some neighbouring countries, in a severe epidemic form. 
Without going farther back than the latter part of last century* 
regarding which reliable information does exist, several epidemic 
visitations of the disease were noted in different parts of Ihdia, 
*and in provinces in some instances very far apart; such were the 
epidemics observed in 1783 at Hurdwar in the north of India, and 
at nearly the same time in Travancore, at the south of the 
Peninsula. 
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But from the end of last century, whether the disease was 
altogether extinguished, or rather that it escaped the notice^ 
medical men owing to its little importance, there was no metf 
made of epidemic Cholera in India, or elsewhere, until 1817. 
the English physicians in Jessore, who for the first time the Jit 
with the epidemic form of the disease, believed they had aj^w 

malady to deal with. # 

Whether the disease of 1317 was or was not the sul 
that of former epidemics, it was from that year that a . new ' 
in the history of Cholera began. Instead of being confine 
localities of its outbreak, it assumed an invasive charar 
over the greater part of India, and passed beyond its li 
the outlets that gave passage to streams of human beings. 

For several years the disease died out ^before it had pro- 
ceeded far, but at last it found a way by the north-west, by which 
it travelled, until in 1830 it made itself known in Europe. It had 
appeared for a short time in Astrakan in 1825. This epidemic 
died out in all parts of the world which it had visited, excepting 
ludia and its neighbourhood, where since 1817 it has not ceased to 
exist. 

« 

From this permanent source have flowed repeated epide- 
mics of Cholera, which have followed the most ready routes. That 
of 1847 entered Europe by the Caspian and Black Seas, while 
southward it stopped in Mesopotamia and the Hijaz. In 1865, by 
aid of more rapid transport, the disease arrived quickly by the 
shortest route on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Without hesitation it is replied by the Conference that the 
Asiatic Cholera , which has several times spread over the world, is 
indigenous in India , where it had its birth , and where it exists 
permanently as an endemic. 

Question 2nd. — Is Asiatic Cholera endemic anywhere out of*' 

India'? 

No proof has been shown of Asiatic Cholera having ever 
had any other point of departure than India, and it is probable 
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that in no other country does it exist as a permanent endemic, 

F nablc of spreading in an epidemic form ; but it is thought right 
* v >akc a distinction between the countries in the neighbourhood 
->. “dia, such as Indo-China, China, the Iudian Archipelago (ex- 
A jc/e of the Dutch .possessions), Afghanistan, Beloochistan and 
till,- ! tstern and southern coasts of the Arabian Peninsula, rcgard- 
Wjiicli there is not sufficient information, and the countries into 
,k - it has undoubtedly always come from without, such as 
lv>e, the Caucasian provinces, Turkey in Asia, all the North 
■ f ca, and the two Americas. 


d-^onferencc distinguishing between primary and so- 
irees, more or less persistent, considers as demon- 
strated that invasive Asiatic Cholera As ne ver developed sponta- 
neously , and has never been found to he endemic in the countries 
of the latter category. As to the countries in the neighbourhood, 
of India , while admitting the probability that Cholera does not 
exist in them as an endemic , it cannot be formally concluded that 
it does not. 

This was agreed to by all, except two. 


Question 3rd. — Is there not reason to fear that Cholera may 
become naturalized in our (. European , dec.) 

countries? 

The reply to this can be but doubtful. If it is borne in 
mind that the epidemic of 184.7 lingered longer than the preced- 
ing, and furnished secondary sources of the disease in some loca- 
lities — St. Petersburg for example — it appears likely that by 
repeated invasions the principle of the disease may in some manner 
be naturalized. 

The Conference, without rejecting the possibility of the 
occurrence , regards it as problematic. 

\ Question 4 th. — Is there in the Ilijaz an original source of 
Cholera , either permanent or periodic? 

There was no mention of epidemic Cholera in the Ilijaz 
before 1831, nor was there a name for it there, before the invasion 
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of that year. Since then it has frequently appeared, and there 
are particular notices of epidemic visitations of it in 1835, 18jj 
1847, 1848, 1859,' and years following, up to the great epidemr 
1865. The presence of Cholera at Judda every year, at the 
of the return of the pilgrims, from 1859 to 1864 is attested T 
Report of the English Consul at that port. If to these ci . 
stances it is added that the manifestation of Cholera in the ! 
lias always been coincident with the season of the pilgrimage 
“ the opinion,” general in the country, is that it is always imT. 
by pilgrims coming from Iudia, and that on many occasic 
notably in 1865, as is averred, arrivals from India aff 
Cholera entered the Ilijaz before the disease had yet 
itself there, the conclusion is arrived at that Asiatic 
not appear to have an original source in the Hijaz , but that it 

appears to have been hitherto always imported there. 

• 

This conclusion wqs adopted by a majority of the Con- 
ference. Dr. Goodevc thought that the facts stated did not suffice 
to establish with certitude the alleged importation in 1865. On 
the other side it was said that the conclusion was not affirmative ; 
it merely stated a probability, and not a certainty. Dr. Millingcn, 
while Emitting that the repeated importation may be due to 
arrivals from India, disputed that the importation was invariably 
and exclusively by pilgrims, and consequently that the importation 
always coincided with the pilgrimage. In 1846 the epidemic at 
Judda and Yambo occurred in May, that is six months before the 
pilgrimage, which in that year was in November. There was, 
however, in May the great yearly Fair, to which Indian and other 

merchants flock. 

• 

Question 5th. — Are there certain localities in India where alone 
Cholera is engendered , or which are particularly 
favorable to its development? In other words, is 
Cholera endemic in all parts of India , or only in* 
certain districts , which it is possible to circumscribe? 

Observations have proved that Cholera reigns by prefer- 
ence as an endemic disease, with a tendency at certain times to 

2 
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assume an epidemic form in all Bengal, but chiefly in Calcutta, 
M with less severity at Cawnpoor and Allahabad, and their 
[■,* 'riibourhoods ; aud as regards the rest of India, at Arcot near 
.as, and at Bombay. 

' appears epidemically every year, or nearly every year, 
im^jhidras, Conjeveram, Pooree, Tripetty, Mahadeo, Trivellore 
* 1 .ther places where congregations of Hindoo pilgrims take 
<yx 4 

^opears as an epidemic at •uncertain intervals, which 
"^the most part, exceed four or five years, in the north- 
‘Hoostan ; also in all parts of the Presidencies of Madras 

• * A I A 

and Bombay, and in Pegu. 


To say merely that Cholera is endemic in the valley of 
the Ganges, and in the Delta formed by that river and the Bruh- 
mapootra, without indicating with more precision the points of 
that vast extent where it is endemic, is to leave the question in 
uncertainty. The Conference had hoped to receive official docu- 
ments fitted to throw light on this chief point in the etiology of 
Cholera, but it did not receive them, doubtless from wanj^of time 
to prepare aud send them from India. 

It will not be enough to know where Cholera now is 
permanent; it will be necessary also to know if there are spots 
where the disease has never been absent since it has been studied; 
if there are places whence it has disappeared again to return; and 
again what are exactly the localities where it has become endemic 
comparatively recently, if such there be. Lastly, is it very certain 
that Cholera is endemic only in the spots indicated, and is there 
not reason to suspect that it is also so in certain places of pilgrimage 
where every year Cholera becomes epidemic? 

The knowledge of the endemic sources will not be enough. 
It is of importance to add to that, information as to the prin- 
cipal epidemics which have prevailed in India since 1817, and 
the points of their departure should be given with all possible pre- 
cision, in order to ascertain whether or not those epidemics had 
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theif origin, in an endemic source, or resulted from arrivals from 
such ft source. It is probable' that the Indian records would affq 
decisive elucidation of this question. It will be interesting 
know if there are any localities in India that have hitherto ref 
the propagation of Cholera. 

By the aid of such information it would, perhaps, be 
ble to verify that which we now suspect, that in India the* 
only a small number of endemic,, sources #f Cholera, from ' 
have issued the epidemics that have ravaged first that co 
and then the world. 

It can at present only be replied to the qv 
there are in India certain localities, chiefly in the vu-,.- y ^ 
Ganges , where Cholera is endemic, without its being possible to par - 
ticularize all , or to affirm that they exclusively give birth to the 
disease. 

» 

This conclusion was adopted unanimously. 

Question 6M. — Do tee know the concurrence of causes under 
which Cholera has its spontaneous birth in India ; 
also the circumstances which make it take an 
epidemic form ? 

Nothing has been determined as to the circumstances which 
may give birth to Cholera, or render it endemic in India. 

The hypothesis that it was attributable to the alluvium 
of the Ganges and Brahmapootra, rendered particularly deleterious 
by the fermentation of animal and vegetable matter, also the 
hypothesis of Br. Bonnafont and others that it was due to the 
East India Company having allowed the great hydraulic works of 
the former rulers of the country to fall to ruin, were refuted to 
the entire satisfaction of the Committee. Dr. Goodeve stated that 
there were other rivers with similar alluvium without Cholera; 
that not only since 1817, but from time immemorial, dead bodies 
were thrown into, the Ganges; that the Delta never had hydraulic 
works. Any ruins of such in other parts dated from the decay 
of the Moosulman empire and its struggle with the Murathas. 
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Under the British such works had been promoted. The Coni- 
t-i+tee thought, as he did, that the development of epidemic Chu- 
in India could not be • attributed to any new conditions of 
^ , qibrity, attributable to the negligence of the English adminis- 



/F hc hypothesis that would explain the origin and endemi- 
Cholera by hygienic conditions which were found in the 
F y> degree where tlffe disease was not endemic, were not to be 
: ained. 


it is proved that the endemic state of the disease 
n o certain localities in India, and it can be established 
^sriretKiiat this state is *in some manner new, it follows neces- 
sarily that this Cholera of recent permanence should be referred 
to some new and special circumstance in those localities. But it 
has been said that no new or special circumstance has yet been 
ascertained in the Delta of the Ganges, since Cholera has reigned 
there endeinically. That, however, still remains a question to be 
answered. The permanence of the disease in certain places can- 
not be explained by successive transmissions , but only by something 
inherent in those places. 


The words “ has its birth ” were objected to. but the Con- 
ference, nevertheless, unanimously adapted the conclusion that 
we do not know the special conditions under which Cholera has its 
birth in India , and reigns there endemically in certain localities . 


Question 1th. — What are the circumstances that conduce to the 
development and propagation gf epidemics of 
Cholera in India ? 

All that can he affirmed on this subject is, that in Bengal 
Cholera assumes the epidemic form in the hot season from April 
to August. In the North-west Provinces the severest epidemics 
have be.-n chiefly in July and August, and have ended at the 
beginning of winter. At Bombay, as at Calcutta, the disease 
has raged principally from April to September. Also in Madras, 
where the seasons are less defined, it is in the hottest time of the 
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year that Cholera shows itself epidemically with greatest severity. 
The hot season is favorable to the development of Cholera, but i^j 
not indispensable to it, and, considered singly, it cannot be ref M* 
cd as the cause of the epidemicity. W 

The circumstances that evidently have a special acti<; m are 
great assemblages and emigrations of men, and particular fwil- 
grimages that take place at stated times in many parts of In* 


The pilgrims arrive at the sacred place from all ’ 
and often after a journey of hundreds of leagues, mad 
always on foot, during the hot season, and they arrive 
with fatigue and misery. In the sacred towns their 
aggravated by horrible thronging ; by all the causes of infect 
that result from it ; by bad food, bad water, debauchery ; in a word, 
by a crowd of circumstance^ fitted to favor the development of 
Cholera among them. Then at last, when the multitudes disperse, 
they go disseminating the disease in their journey, and thus become 
moref or less active agents in the propagation of the epidemic. 



It is to be noted that these places are not considered 
sources of endemic Cholera, and that the disease after the depar- 
ture of the pilgrims dies out, and rc-appears, more or less, periodi- 
cally only at the time of the pilgrimage. Tt is very important that 
inquiry should he carefully made whether or not Cholera is always 
imported into the places of pilgrimage by persons coming from 
endemic or epidemic sources. In the mean while, judging by 
analogy, the probability is that in India, as everywhere else , 
beyond endemic sources , the importation of Cholera is a condition 
necessary to its development as an epidemic. 

It is impossible not to acknowledge that in India pilgrim- 
ages have a chief influence in the development and propagation 
of Cholera epidemics ; then come, hut with much less influence, 
the movements of troops, as observed principally in the Madras 
Presidency. 

If to these causes are added the increasing facilities of 
rapid communication by railways and by steam vessels, is there 



not 
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reason to fear an increasing frequency, and a Inore and more 
1 extension, of epidemics of Cholera in India, and, as a conse- 
ice, an equally increasing danger to Europe of its importation? 

fn discussing the proposed conclusion, Dr. Goodete wished 
^'!rords “one of the most powerful” substituted for the 
•^t powerful.” The conclusion adoptcJ by the Conference, 
r fer, was that pilgrimages arc in India the most powerful of 
^ e causes which conduce to the development and to the propa - 
. i of epidemics of Cholera. 
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THE 

TRANSHISSIBILITY AND PROP# GAM 

OF 

CHOLERA. 


THE SECOND GKOUI’ OF QUESTIONS. 


Question 8 th. — Is the tran&missibUity of Cholera note proved by 
facts that admit of no other interpretation ? 

The transmissibility of Cholera is proved first by the progress of 
its epidemics; whether by land or by sea, its extension has always 
been iu the direction of streams of human beings flowing from a 
place where it has prevailed. This law of propagation has never 
been better shown than in the epidemic of 1S(>.'>. 

Imported, as assumed bv the Conference, by the Indiau 
pilgrims, it broke out at Mecca during the Caurhan Iiairam in May; 
it followed the pilgrims in their return b) Egypt, and appeared at 
Alexandria iu the beginning of Juue, after the arrival of the Hajee 
from Suez by the railway. From Alexandria it radiated in all 
directions taken by steam vessels, and appeared almost at the same 
time at Beyrout, Smyrna, Constantinople, Malta, Ancona, and 
Marseilles, that is to say, wherever the principal streams from 
Alexandria touched ; while it did not yet manifest its presence at 
any other points of the coast. These ports became new centres, 
from which the disease propagated itself in different directions, 
but always in the course of great thoroughfares ; and the railways 
were a means of its speedy conveyance to great distances. 
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On the other hand, on the return of the Persian pilgrims 
f'fnn Mecca, Cholera broke out at Bussora ; and there. is some 
to believe that the Javanese pilgrims brought it back to 
'Sprang. 

•V 

f^WIien Cholera has appeared in an island, or in America, 
always been first at a sea coast town, aud not in the interior 
1 i g . country. 

, ‘ ; yhe speed with which epidemics of this disease have tra- 
! ';*om India to Europe lias increased with* the increasing 

* transport. Tlie two first epidemics advanced with a 

► . *Jual, and often retarded by the difficulties of the road, 

while that of 1865 came with prodigious rapidity, yet never faster 
than the means of transport in use. It left Mecca at the end ot 
May, and reached America in October. The time of transit from 
the Moosulmau sacred places to Paris was but three and a half 
months. 


The Conference was of opinion that all the facts hitherto 
ascertained demonstrate that Cholera is propagated by man , and 
with a speed proportioned to the amount and rapidity of his emigra- 
tions. 


Secondly — It is proved by facts establishing the propagation 
of the disease by importation. We need not seek the facts in the 
great centres of population on the European Continent, where the 
movements of the people are so multiplied and complicated that it 
is almost impossible to follow closely the connection of circum- 
stances. The conclusive facts are chiefly furnished by small loca- 
lities and sea-ports, where the arrivals are easily controlled. 

The Committee brought forward instances connected with 
former, as well as the most recent, epidemics, and, among pthers, 
those noted regarding the importation of the disease at Constan- 
tinople, Borclri, Altenbourg, and at Theydon Bois in England. 

Thirdly — It is proved by the progress of epidemics of Cholera 
in affected localities. This class of proofs does not really differ 
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from the preceding; it is the verification of the transmissibility 
by the way in which the disease, once manifested, diffuses itself.^ 

It is a rule, resulting from observation, that an epid 
of Cholera does not at its outbreak appear simultaneous 
many places in the same territorial limits, but begins at one 
only. Published reports of the progress of Cholera are <p| 
in illustration by the Committee. 

Fourthly — By proofs taken from the efficacy of certain 
ventive measures, such as rigid separation, and, above all, t 1 
pension of communication by sea with infected places, 
of the success of these measures are given, and the 
unanimously adopts the conclusion that the transmit;. 

Astatic Cholera is incontestable , and is proved by jacts that admit 
of no other interpretation. 


Question 9th. — Are there any conclusive facts that constrain us 
to admit that Cholera can be spread to a distance 
by certain conditions of the atmosphere , by winds, 
or any other change or modification of the air ? 

The question is repeated bv the Committee in other words 
— Can the atmosphere serve as a vehicle for the principle of the 
disease, and carry it to a distance? 

This question, it says, is of great importance, since if the 
answer were in the affirmative it would follow that quarantine 
could be of but very questionable efficacy. 

For proof at least one conclusive fact is requisite, one 
which will show the transit of the disease from an infected to an 
uninfected place without possible previous communication. The 
Committee states that there is no such fact, and that it has been 
able to convince itself of the little weight of all that lias been 
asserted on the subject. 

It has, doubtless, not always been possible, for reasons 

given above, to demonstrate the communication between the place 
3 
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previously and that subsequently infected, J>ut wherever: the in* 
Instigation has been made with care, and the- conditions of the 
^’V«lity have favored the inquiry, a previous communication has 
^"'^ascertained. 

I \\$o conclusive fact, then, proves that Cholera has been 
call'd from a distance, from one place to another, by the medium 
ft) A 3 atmosphere alone. Yet it is incontestable that the air is 
. ff aief, if not the sole, vehicle of the Cholera principle. 


,,-en in absence of any authentic fact, one might yet think 
'Ration by the atmosphere possible, if it could be proved 
V ssage of Cholera from one point to another had 
u rapid than the menus of communication employed by 

man. But it is a law , hitherto without exception , that Cholera 
has never advanced quicker than man in his migrations. The 
Conference unanimously adopted the conclusion of the Commit- 
tee, that hitherto no fact has proved thUt Cholera can spread to 
a distance bp the atmosphere alone, whatever map be its condition. 


Question lQ/h. — How is Cholera imported , and what are the 
agents in its transmission ? 

From all that has been learnt, there are two tilings neces- 
sary to the outbreak and tlie spread of Asiatic Cholera in a 
locality — an arrival from an infected place, and circumstances 
that favor the transmission. As regards the former, an arrival 
with Cholera is a complex affair; it includes man and his clothing, 
personal effects, merchandise, animals, the ship which carries him, 
and, in short, all that accompanies the man. Is all. that constitutes 
an arrival equally capable of transmitting the disease? 

It was a long while believed that the lapse of a few days 
between the departure and arrival without appearance of Cholera 
was a sufficient guarantee against the importation of the disease. 
But well attested facts show that even a long voyage, without 
appreciable accidents, does not ensure against danger. On the 
other hand, it is certain that the regular packet boats, that for 
many years have plied with India, have never imported Cholera 
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into Sue*. Without at present entering into particulars, it * may 
be concluded that, even if every arrival from a country affectj 
with Cholera be not capable of propagating the disease, it is 
the less prudent, pending fuller information, to consider f 
arrival as suspicious. 

Question 11 th.- -What are the conditions in it hick man in 
Cholera ? 

There is no doubt as to man being the principal 
in the importation of the disease. The arrival of a grea* 
suffering with Cholera is uot necessary for the causing 
epidemic. A few sick, or even a single case, may suffu _ 
is no proportion between the amount of Cholera imported and the 
intensity of the ensuing epidemic. The intensity is influenced by 
the more or the less favorable conditions ol the*locality, as a con- 
flagration is not in proportion to the spark that kindles it, but to 
the inflammability and the quantity of material that it meets with. 
One person with Cholera may occasion an epidemic. 


Question 12 th. — Can an individual with only Choleraic Diarrhoea 
communicate Cholera / 

Authors of high authority affirm, and produce facts which 
tend to prove, that a person coming from a source of Cholera , and 
although suffering only with Diarrhoea , may import the disease. 
The Conference concludes that certain fads tend to prove this, ov, 
in other words, that the Diarrhoea catted premonitory may 
transmit Ckolerq. But there is no proof that persons apparently 
in perfect health arriving from a place where Cholera is preseut 
can import the disease into a place hitherto exempt from it. 

There have been examples that show' that Cholera lias broken 
out after the arrival of persons in apparent health. But lias it 
been possible to ascertain, if they were really so, that they had no 
Diarrhoea? In most cases it would be impossible to ascertain this. 
Again, supposing that all premonitory symptoms were absent, . and 
Cholera were to break out after their arrival, would it. be right to 
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conclude that those healthy persons had themselves brought the 
^ease? May they not have brought infected things with them? 


^frioN 13 th. — What is the length of the time of incubation f 


fc n rioN 13M. — What is the length 

R^j?he time that elapses be twee 

n/j^-fie agent into the organism ant 

fv .L : 


between the entry of the 

and the manifestation of the. first 
, toms of the disease is usually very short. In the immense 
yity of instances it is a few days, and sometimes it is only a 
1 "tvs. This is put beyond doubt by the first cases after an 
VOi of the disease : a few days only, at most a week, passes 
< imported cases and those derived from them. In 
Ships leaving an infected place, if Cholera shows itself on board, 
it is usually during the first days of the voyage, and it is from this 
generally admitted, fact that the five days’ observation in quaran- 
tine lias been adopted. There are,* however, exceptional cases, 
which favor the belief that the incubation may be prolonged 
beyond twenty days. 


The instances of the emigrant ships New York and Swan ton 
are cited from the records of the epidemic of the year 1848, and of 
the Renown , which sailed from Gibraltar in 18G5. But, it is asked, 
who can be sure that in these exceptional cases there was no 
Diarrhoea before the attacks? Or admitting that there was none, 
and if it be proved that goods and clothing brought from a source 
of Cholera may be the receptacle of the morbific principle and 
convey the disease, may it not be that the disease was contracted 
on board during the voyage? 

The Conference adopted the conclusion tha*t in nearly all 
cases the period of incubation , that is, the time lapsed between the 
moment when a person can have contracted the Choleraic poison- 
ing and the begiimng of the premonitory Diarrhoea , or confirmed 
Cholera , does not exceed a few days ; all the^cited facts of a 
louyei incubation are referable to cases which are not conclusive 
either because the premonitory Diarrhoea has been included in the 
period of incubation , or because the infection may have occurred 
after leaving the infected place . 
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Question 1 kth. — Can Cholera he imported and communicated by 
. living animals ? 

The question has two aspects. Are any animals liab’ 
have Cholera and to transmit it as man does ; or can living an' ^ 
not sick, be the receptacles of the principle of the diseaS'JK 
import it? 1 

Some authors, deserving of consideration, have no don ^ 
to certain animals being liable to attacks that have a great an 
to Cholera. But their tacts are far from being convincing. 

A living animal may, by its covering, be a recept' . 
disease. , 

The Conference concludes that there is no known fact that 
proves that Choleia may he imported by living junima/s ; but it is 
reasonable to consider them I'n certain cases as susceptible articles. 

The Members were unanimous as regards the former part. 
Bor the latter part of the conclusion .sixteen voted in favor, eight 
voted against it, and three did not vote. 

Question lhth.- -Can Cholera he imported and transmitted ly 
linen clothing , and generally by things in per- 
sonal use t 

Instances in proof of the proposition are quoted by the Com- 
mittee. They occurred at Cessantcs near Vigo, Moor-Monkton 
near York, Lustheim, near Munich. The case, which .occurred at 
York, and was related by Dr. Simpson, is given to show that not 
only may CholCra he so transmitted, but that an article of dress 
that had been woru by a person suffering under Cholera, when 
taken, after au interval of ten months, lrorn a drawer in which it 
had been shut up, reproduced the disease. Also Lebert’s case at 
Lugano, when the wearing of the clothes of a person who had 
died two months before communicated the disease ; and Pappen- 
heim’s cases in which lying on beds that had been used by those 
ill with Cholera had occasioned the disease, when the epidemic 
had entirely ceased. 
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The Committee remarks that if these facts — and they might 
p multiplied — do not produce absolute certainty, they establish 
L^least such probability for them as to render them of great 


*V. 

y^Othcr facts are said to prove that in India the encamping 
gn tAd where there was an epidemic, the ward of an hospital, 

f 7. 1 i • • 1*1 /%■ o /’"'n l . i 


(y .Hi, a ship in which sufferers from Cholera had been, may, 

1 - - - 




e} certain time and under certain conditions, transmit the 


**e. 


' v * . 

'fright to note that usually articles in personal use, coming 
*!, .( where Cholera is prevalent, do not import the disease. 
fiiVrevnnf certain conditions necessary — and they are happily rare — 
to render things in use capable of importing and transmitting 
Cholera. 


Those conditions are shown in the examples given of the 
transmission having taken place. The distance of transport has 
been little; the articles in question have been recently in contact 
with the sick, or have been soiled with their dejections. But it is 
evident that such circumstances must he rare as regards the pro- 
perty of travellers. It is not. however, impossible that soiled linen 
may be shut up in a trunk. When there has been transmission 
long after the cessation of an epidemic, it has always been when 
the tainted articles had been shut up, and more or less kept from 
the contact of fresh air. There are no instances of articles 
exposed to the free air which beyond a short time (the exact time 
is unknown) have transmitted Cholera, while there are instances 
tending to prove that transmission can take place by means of 
articles kept shut up for many months. 


The open air purifies infected articles ; and, far from being 

able to transport to great distances the generating principle of 

Cholera, the air destroys it rapidly. 

* 

The Conference adopts the conclusion, that Cholera can be 
transmitted by articles of personal property coining from an infected 
place, and especially by those which have been used by sufferers 
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under Cholera ; and that certain facts prove that the disease may be 
carried to a distance by such articles shut up from the access * 
fresh air. 

Question 1 3th. — Can Cholera be imported and transmitte^tm 
merchandise ? 

The Committee reports that no instance can he cited 
proves that Cholera has been communicated by merehandi? 
ported from a country where that disease was preva 1 
particular, merchandise imported from India, either h 
directly into Europe, has never transmitted Cholera, 
ever, does not prove the impossibility of such au occurrence^ 
especially as merchandise includes articles highly capable of being 
impregnated' with the inorbifig principle, such as rags, hides, &c. 
It is unanimously agreed that there are no proofs of the transmis- 
sion of Cholera by merchandise ; a majority of 10 against 8 admitted 
the possibility under certain circumstances. 

It was agreed by several that, instead of giving an opinion 
regarding merchandise generally, when the absence of all proof 
was acknowledged, it would be more proper to specify what sub- 
stances might reasonably be suspected. 

The Conference concluded that , until fuller information be 
obtained , it will be prudent to consider as suspicious , unless in 
particular and defined conditions , every arrival from a centre of 
Cholera. The voters were unanimous; Drs. Goodeve, Pelikan and 

Polak, did not vote. 

• 

Question 17 th . — Can the bodies of those who have died of Cholera 
be the means of importing and transmitting the 
disease ? 

In Europe, when corpses are carried to a distance, it is with 
such precautions as remove all fear of danger. In Asia, however, 
it is customary in many countries, in Persia for instance, to carry 
the dead to great distances. 
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Many medical men, who have of late studied the question, are 
^ ^pinion that the bodies of those who have died of Cholera are 
• active agents in its transmission. It has, however, been- 
ft' ved that those who have occupied themselves most with 
tftppatUologio anatomy of Cholera, and who have examined 
hundreds of bodies, have not been more subject to the disease 
{: -u, others, 
ft 

? -, e The Conference concludes that although it is not proved by 
X "ing facts that Cholera can be transmitted by means of such 
Xyjgi-f prudent to consider them to be dangerous. 

' V ' 

Question 18/4. — What influence have the, different modes of com - 
m unication , by land or by sea , on the propagation 
of Cholera ? 

A ship, although not the most rapid means of conveyance, is 
the most dangerous, because it can carry in it all that constitutes 
a source of Cholera. It can convey an epidemic, and can do so 
under the conditions of confinement and infection that are most 
favorable to its transmission. 

Railways, although capable of carrying tho disease more 
rapidly from one place to another, are not so likely to propagate 
an epidemic. It is not very often that Railways convey those ill 
with Cholera, and those that emigrate by them from an infected 
place do not usually belong to the class that suffers most from 
the disease. These circumstances, added to the airing and to all 
the other circumstances that tend to the extinction of the principle 
of Cholera in such a journey, more than counterbalance the danger 
resulting from the number of the travellers. It ought to be ad- 
mitted that in certain circumstances, such for instance as the 
transporting of troops, they might be the occasion of propagating 
the disease. The conclusion unanimously agreed on by the 
Conference is, that communications by sea are , from their nature , 
the most dangerous; that it is they that most certainly spread 
Cholera; and that then come communications by Railways , as they , 
in a very short time 7 can carry the disease to a great \ distance. 
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Question 19 th.— What is the influence of deserts on the propaga- 
tion of Cholera ? 

An experience that reaches back to the first appearanc 
Cholera out of India, teaches that a great desert is the best 
obstacles to the propagation of the disease. Such a deser JTas 
never been passed at a leap, and even a numerous caravan ce 
from a place affected with Cholera has thrown it off by degr 
its march across the desert, and arrived entirely free from it 
vided its journey has lasted more than twenty days. 

The pilgrim caravan leaving Mecca with Cholera — a>- 
happened rather often — has never carried the disease t/ 

Documents prove that when this caravan has quitted >».*. . „ m. 

Cholera in its midst the disease has always died out after a march 
of one or two weeks. The same may be said of the Mecca caravan 
which returns to Egypt by Suez; it Iris never brought Cholera 
into Egypt, and it lias been proved that if in 1831 it was brought 
there by pilgrims, it was by those who returned by sea, and not 
bv the caravan. The caravan did not not arrive until afterwards. 

The same remark is applicable to crossing the deserts that 
separate Bagdad from Damascus and from Mecca. And also to 
the deserts of the north of Africa, as verified by Dr. Dickson 
during the epidemics of 1850 and 1855, when Cholera never 
extended beyond three stages into the desert. The same, it is 
said, has been observed in the United States by Dr. Byrne. 

It is concluded by the Conference, as the result of experience, 
that great deserts are a very effectual barrier to the propagation of 
Cholera; and tl*> Conference notes that there is no instance of that 
disease being imported into Egypt or Syria by caravans coming 
from Mecca. 

Question 20 th. — What is the influence of assemblages or congre- 
gations ( agglomerations ) of men on the intensity 
of epidemics of Cholera; also on the propagation 
of the disease ? and under tchai conditions does 
that influence operate f 
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In order to answer these questions it is necessary to look at 
his influence as it presents itself in ships in lazarets, in armies, at 
[ at pilgrimages, and especially that of Mecca. On the other 
it is necessary to show the effect of dispersion, whether in 
fishing the intensity of epidemics, or in propagating them. 
B®^before entering on the details of these different points, a 
fVal answer may be given to the questions. The Conference 
O.s unanimously the conclusions that even / assemblage of men 
'■hich Cholera appears is a condition favorable to the rapid 
\ ; on of the disease , and if the assemblage is in a bad sanitary 
to the violence of the epidemic. 


)n like circumstances the rapidity of the extension is in 
proportion to the concentration of the congregated mass , while the 
violence of the epidemic ( all other things being equal ) is the greater 
the tess the indivuktah, have already been under a Choleraic influ- 


ence , or if they remain uncontaminated by it; that is to say , in other 
words, that those who have already been under the influence of a 
source of Cholera have a kind of relative and temporary immunity 
that counterbalances the grievous effects of the agglomeration. 


Lastly , that in a congregated mass the more rapidly the epide- 
mic spreads the more quickly also does it cease , unless new healthy 
arrivals furnish fresh aliment to the disease , and so sustain it. 


Question 21.?/. — What intensity and persistence have epidemics of 
C holer a in ships'? 

Without ’doubt, the circumstances on ship board are most 
favorable to the rapid development and the violent#} of an epidemic. 
A narrow space, badly ventilated, the impossibility of sufficiently 
isolating the sick, and the resulting foul air, make a ship, crowded 
with men, the medium that is most favorable for an epidemic. 

All ships, the crowding being equal, do not run the same 
danger on an invasion of Cholera. Those that on leaving a source 
of Cholera have taken on hoard persons who have resided a longer 
or shorter time where it has been prevalent, if it breaks out on 
board, have but few victims, and these during the first days of the 
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voyage ; and if the voyage is long, it dies out and' does not re* 
appear. More often Cholera, properly so called, does not manif§ 
itself. Instances of this are given by the Committee. 

In ships having on board a crevv and passengers altogi 
untainted by Choleraic influence, the epidemic, if it appears, f«.J 
lopes itself rapidly, and is more extensively fatal than in the foff 
case. It passes through its phases in a short time, and, to a ccf 
point, in a period proportioned in duration to the crowding of r, 
embarked. Instances of this also arc related by the Commit^ ^ 

Although experience shows the difference in what t**' 
on board those differently circumstanced ships, it a 
dangerous error to conclude that the vessels in which the 
gers and crews have a certain immunity from the disease, bring no 

danger with them to the ports of debarkation. # 

• 

The Conference adopts the answers, that the, intensity of epi- 
demics of Cholera on haunt ships crowded wUh own is usually in 
■proportion to the crowding, and , other things being equal, is more 
rioleut when those on board da not none from a resilience in a centre 
of ('Indent ; that in. crowded ships the progress of epidemics is ge.ncr- 
nth) rapid; lastly , that the danger of importation by ships, and 
that of giving rise to a severe cpidemir , are not altogether dependent 
on the intensity , or even the occurrence , of Choleraic casualties that 
have happened during the voyage. 

Qckstion 22nd. — What influence hare assemblages in lazarets, of 
persons coming from a source of Cholera , on the 
i development of the disease, among those in qua- 
rantine , and those outside the lazarets ? 

The fear that the disease would commit great ravages in a 
lazaret is not justified by experience. It happens there just as it 
does in a ship when the inmates have' before entry been under a 
Choleraic influence. They have a kind of immunity from the 
disease w hich, in a vast majority of cases, resists the bad effects of 
crowding. In proof of this the Committee cites instances furnish- 
ed by Dr. Bartoletti from the progress of the epidemic of 1865. 
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The records that are furnished by the Committee of the 
ij/jtory of the epidemic in the vicinity of lazarets tend to show 

.1 a quarantine station brings danger to the neighbourhood. 

i, 

\ i rhe Conference adopts the conclusion of the Committee, that 
tlmpssemblage in a lazaret of persons coming from a place where 
prevails , has not the effect of producing a great increase 
disease among those in question; but that such an assemblage 
htwiths tan ding, very dangertfus to the neighbourhood , as it is 
' to favor the propagation in it of Cholera. 

vr oulau declined to vote. 

)n 

Question 23rd . — What influence have great assemblages of men , 
armies , fairs , pilgrimages , on the development 
and the propagation of Cholera? 

What has been sai(J regarding ships is applicable to all great 
assemblages of men. When Cholera attacks a body of troops, 
hitherto untainted by Choleraic influence, it spreads rapidly, and 
the ravages it commits depend on the sanitary and moral condi- 
tions of those attacked. - The epidemic runs its course in a short 
time, although less quickly than in a ship. The epidemic soon 
dies out, unless new arrivals of troops, as yet untainted, help to 
revive it. In this case those newly exposed to the Choleraic 
influence suffer in a proportion much higher than the others who, 
as would appear, have acquired a relative immunity. 

The Committee quotes in support of this, what was observed 
in the Trench Army in the Crimean war. 

That troops in movement pi’opagate Cholera is well known. 
The war in Poland in 1831, the Civil war in Portugal in 1833, 
afford instances of this. During the epidemic of 1847 and 1848 
the movements of troops in Russia were often the- occasion of 
bringing the epidemic to places before free from it. 

Fairs, like other great assemblages, when Cholera appears, 
become centres of infection, but, as compared with armies which 
continue more or less compact, they have the greatly aggravated 
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evil that the mass affected with Cholera disperses, and spreads it 
in all directions. The fair of Tuy in Portugal in 1855, that^nf 
Samara in the Government of Orenbourg, that of HurdwaJ 
India, and that of Tantah in Egypt in 1848, are given as exai -T 
The fair of Tantah, which took place this year soon aftc 
epidemic of Cholera, had no bad effect on the public health. \jj 
tends to corroborate what has been advanced as to the ref^iye 
immunity of an assemblage which has already been exposed’, 

epidemic of Cholera. ^ 

' 

The Conference concludes that great assemblage 1 '-*' 

(armies, fairs, pilgrimages) are among the most certa' 
propagating Cholera ; that they form great epidemic soi, 
whether the. people march as an army or scatter themselces, as from ' 
fairs and pilgrimages, carry the. disease into the country they go 
through; that those, assemblages , after having been subjected, in 
usually a rapid way, to the in fluence of Cholera, become less suscep- 
tible of it, and the disease disappears from among them , it may be 
even speedily, unless new arrivals come to prolong it. 


Question 2 1th . — l That influence, has dispersion • on the. intensity 
and the development of epidemics of Cholera ? 

It has been already shown that, the diffusion of sources of 
Cholera in healthy localities is almost certain to propagate the 
disease. But, on the other hand, experience proves that the scat- 
tering of an assembly, which has been visited with Cholera, is a 
measure fitted to lessen the violence of the epidemic, and to lessen 
the number of attacks in the mass,- provided that the dispersion 
has not been too tardy, and that it has taken place at the first 
appearance of the disease. 

The dispersion in such a case lessens the chances of propa- 
gation in all the mass attacked; but it is necessary to bear in mind 
that most frequently, in consequence of the circumstances in winch 
it is carried out, it only retards the progress of the epidemic. On 
comparing the results we find that in the scattered mass, when 
the individuals, although more or loss separated from one another, 
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are always in communication, the mortality has been nearly the 
same as in a compact mass ; only it has been extended over a 
A l'j % er time. It is evident that in many cases the rapid extinction 
1'J epidemic which was committing great ravages in au assern- 
hlm" t lias been wrongfully attributed to its dispersion, while the 
cxf**5tion was only the consequence of the natural course of 
ClmVaic epidemics in parallel circumstances. 

. "he scattering, however, when well timed, has uudeniably 
followed by favorable results, and, if it were only to improve 
U’V condition of individuals, it could not be too much 

conclusion adopted by the Conference is, that the 
opportune dispersion of an assemblage map lessen the violence of 
an epidemic of Cholera trhich has appeared in it , and may even pre- 
vent its spreading; hut that the dispersion would , on the contrary, 
cause great danger of propagation if it, took place in the midst of 
places as yet free from the disease. 


Question 25///. — What share has the pilgrimage to Mecca had in 
the epidemics of Cholera that have followed one 
after another up to this time? 

The Committee states that, like all pilgrimages, that to Mecca 
consists of a congregation of new individuals coming from very 
different countries, and, consequently, in greater part uncontamin- 
ated by Choleraic influence, up to the time of their arrival in the 
Ilijaz. This last circumstance usually makes Cholera, if it appears, 
pass quickly into a violent epidemic, the more destructive because 
the assembled multitudes are iu uu to ward sanitary and climatic 
conditions. _ 

The congregating every year at Mecca of fresh individuals, 
together with the arrival of pilgrims from contaminated countries, 
accounts for the frequency of epidemics since 1831. 

The dispersion of pilgrims after the epidemic has begun, gives 
rise to danger of its being propagated, a danger that is the greater 
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from the rapidity with which the dispersion takes place, and from 
its being in the hot season. Of five epidemics of Cholera 
hare desolated Egypt since 1831, only two coincide in time 
the return of the pilgrims, and they were in the hot season of' 
and 1865. 

* x 

Twice only, and at thirty-four years’ interval, Cholera ha^^en 
brought to Egypt by pilgrims returning by sea from Mecca, •_ 
in the interval the disease has many times afflicted Mecca a^ 
time of the pilgrimage ; but it is noted by the Committee tb;l 
conveyance of pilgrims from Judda to Suez by steam vc * 
been practised only since 1858. (This shows that for 
notwithstanding the steam communication, Egypt did n 
was not until the eighth year of the use of this rapid means of 
transport that an epidemic occurred). 

* 

The conclusion adopted * by the Conference is, flint the part 
home hi/ the, Mecca pi/o/hnage as an auent in propagating Cholera 
in the. countries horderinz on Europe has hee.n the importation of 
the disease into Egypt t trice , at an internal of thitfy-J'our years, 
during the hot season. 

Question 2Gth . — IV hat influence hare the sanitary and other con- 
ditions of a locality on the violence of an epidemic 
of Cholera; in olher words, what are. the adjuvant 
causes of Cholera ? 

The Committee does not think it necessary to consider at 
length all the conditions that favor most of the epidemic diseases, 
but only those that appear to have a particular influence on the 
development ofXJliolera. 

Indigence with all its debilitating consequences as regards 
food, lodging, dirt, crowding, &c., renders its subjects more liable 
to most of the epidemic diseases, but to none more so than to 
Cholera. After indigence come fatigue, excesses that act in like 
manner in exhausting the organism, and all those morbid condi- 
tions tliat diminish the vital powers, and particularly those that 
affect the alimentary canal. Cholera attacks in preference persons 
debilitated, by whatever cause. 



Temperature , Climate — Although Cholera has not been exclud- 
Mfcby any climate, it has been ascertained by observation that, 
y general, the more or less rapid course of an epidemic, and its 
e j.or less invasive progress, are in proportion to the elevation 
omh< temperature. Thus the hot season accelerates, while winter 
Mtfitiis, and sometimes arrests, the epidemic. 

|igw| 

?he Committee mentions exceptions to this, as observed at 
''low and Orenbourg, and in 1880 and 1831 in Russia during 
olir in Poland, when a very severe winter did not stay the 
,n*^>f the epidemic. 


S 


mmittee suggests explanations of these exceptions. 


Air — There is no doubt that, in general, confined air, or air 
vitiated by tbe exhalations of putrifying animal or vegetable sub- 
stances, predisposes the organism of man to contract Cholera, and 
thus to render the disease more destructive. lu an epidemic 
confined air acts, moreover, as a vehicle of the Choleraic principle. 

Wafer appears, according to observations made principally in 
England by Dr. Snow, and in Germany by Dr. Pettenkofer, to 
contribute, in certain circumstances, to the development of Cholera 
in a place. 

It does so when the water is charged with organic matter, as 
in rivers that flow through great towns, or in wells which receive 
the infiltrations of a porous soil, impregnated with decomposing 
matter, or that arc in communication with drains and even privies. 
The water in this case, as the air in the preceding, serves as a 
. vehicle for the morbific principle. 

But according to most German authors, and especially 
Pettenkofer, privies, drains and the earth itself, are the chief re- 
ceptacles of the principle of Cholera. The doctrine of Pettenkofer 
is connected with facts so important as regards prevention that 
tbe Committee does not consider itself at liberty to pass it by. 
The doctrine rests on the proposition, generally admitted, that the 
alvine dejections of those sick with Cholera contain the principle 
<£>£!; propagates the disease. This proposition, already published 
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feyDr. Pellarin in 1849, wlio urged the necessity of disinfecting 
th% dejections with sulphate of iron, was corroborated by 
observations of Dr. Budd in 1854, and by those of Dr. SrJ 
then, we may say, it was definitively put beyond doubt bj 
researches of Pettenkofer. He considers it as deraonstrate\ 4 
his observations, that in an epidemic of Cholera the earth 
of the place where the disease prevails has a great share 
development by the emanations that escape from it. It is’ 
that he admits that a porous soil, easily permeable to watq*^ 
air, and charged with cxcremcntitious matters (consequ.* ;?* 
alluvial soil, a marshy soil) impregnated with Choleraic 
becomes at first a receptacle, then, according to circu 
source, more or less active, from which the principle of the disease 
issues, the activity depending on the level of the subsoil waters, 
and being therefore dependent on alternations? more or less con- 
siderable, of the humidity of the superficial layer of soil. This 
aptness of the soil for receiving the principle of Cholera will ex- 
plain the tenacity with which the disease clings to certain places, 
and even its recurrence, apparently spontaneous, after having 
move or less completely disappeared. It is in India, and particu- 
larly in the districts where Cholera is endemic, that the truth of 
this doctrine will have to be determined. Perhaps it will explain 
the endemioity. It is a tact well known in India, and of which 
we find examples in books, that, the ground on w r hich soldiers or 
others affected with Cholera have encamped cau transmit the 
disease. 


The Committee adds, whether this doctrine be completely 
verified or not by all the facts, it appears to be proved that a por- 
ous soil, charged with detritus (organic matter), such as is des* 
eribed by Pettenkofer, in short that an alluvial soil, favors the deve- 
lopment of epidemics of Cholera ; and even if all the epidemics be 
not explicable by this circumstance, that will not invalidate the 
rule, hut will only prove that other conditions are likewise favora- 
ble to the development of Cholera. 

The Conference agrees in the conclusion of the Committee 
that sanitary and other conditions, which in general predispose a 
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population to contract Cholera , and consequently which favor the 
j&sjnsiiy of epidemics, are indigence with all its consequences , the 
striding of individuals , their unhealthy condition , the hot season , 
of ventilation , exhalations from a porous soil impregnated 

Organic matter , , above all if that matter be from Choleraic 

dejd&ions. 


\^That, as it appears to be shown by experience that the dejec - 
[.>©/ those with Cholera contain the generating principle of the 
f'.olft* it is legitimate to admit that drains, privies, and the conta- 
waters of a town , may become agents in the propagation of 


That it seems to result from certain facts that the ground of a 
place once impregnated with Choleraic matters can for a considera- 
ble time retain the power of giving of the principle of the disease 
and of fceepihg up an epidemic , or even qf reproducing it when it 
has been extinct. 


Question 27 th . — What is to be understood of immunity as regards 
Cholera ? 

It is the more necessary to consider this immunity since it 
has been wrongfully used as an argument against the transmissi- 
"bility of Cholera, and because it leads to points that are of import, 
ance in relation to the prevention of the disease. 

There is a like resistance in some to all the most contagious 
or transmissible diseases, such as plague, yellow fever, small-pox, 
scarlet fever, &c. A well balanced organism opposes to all those 

diseases an effectual resistance in a great majority of cases. 

** 

The principle of a transmissible disease will not reproduce 
itself, excepting under certain conditions, and without these it is 
sterile. 

Certain countries or localities have completely or partially 
resisted the importation of Cholera. Among those in Europe 
which enjoy this immunity are alpine Switzerland. The Commit- 



tee alludes to researches in 1849 by M. Foureault, and in 1853 by 
Messrs. Bonbee and Vial, on the influence of certain geoloj 
conditions on Cholera, and especially on the repulsive power 
granitic soil, from which it was deduced that such a soil w< 
obstacle to the development of Cholera. This deduction expri 
the Committee thinks, a general fact, but which is far from ^ 
without exceptions. The same may be said of great altitude^ 



Many towns in Europe have resisted more or less the Cl/ 
aic influence, but Lyons merits special mention. This toy«‘ 
a population of four hundred thousand, seems at fir- 
combine all the conditions that are favorable to an 
Cholera. Situated on the confluence of two rivers, although oil 
one side built on high ground, yet on the other standing on alluvial 
soil, it has crowds of workmen ; the causes of insalubrity and 
indigence are not wanting; it is on the great thoroughfare from the 
north to the south of France, and has been a refuge for many 
fugitives from places where Cholera was prevalent. Yet Lyons 
has hitherto resisted more or less the Choleraic influence. 


The resistance of individuals to Choleraic poisoning is in some 
complete. The resistance in others may be but temporary, as is 
observed among medical men, who, over-excited hv the sentiment 
of duty, resist the greatest strength of the disease, but succumb 
perhaps at the decline of the epidemic when exhausted by fatigue. 
The past never guarantees a future immunity. The immunity is 
in proportion to the vital resistance, and this is variable. 

It has been, observed that in epidemics very strong persons 
have been stricken beside individuals apparently very feeble, whp 
have been spared. But it is well known that vital power is not in 
proportion to muscular energy. 

Besides the more or less complete immunity proper to every 
individual, there is also a temporary immunity which a recent 
subdued epidemic leaves after it. 

The Conference adopts the conclusion that the immunity 
which certain localities enjoy , tint is to say , the resistance, pennon- 



ent or temporary, general or partial, opposed by those localities to 
^development of Cholera within their bounds, is afact. which does 
'ffotsreclude Iransmissibiliiy, hut which indicates that certain piaces 1 
k ©, all determined , are an obstacle to the development of the 
dtSt be. That the more or less complete , and the more or less dura* 
UeP^OununUy which the greater number of persons placed in a 
K^jraic centre enjoy , an immunity that attests the indwidual's 
j Q ince to the poison, is a circumstance which should be held to 

| & rea * es t va ^ ue - 

J ig it with reference to epidemic derelopmetif, it is correc - 
^ n transmissibW.fi/ , and , as regards prevention , it puts on 
the way, means fitted to restrain the ravages of the disease . 


Question 28 th. — From the facts previously established,, and which 
are connected with thi generation, the propaga- 
tion and the transmissibility of Cholera , can 
we deduce any thing precise as to the generat- 
ing principle of the disease, or, at least, as to 
the mediums which serve as vehicles , or recepta- 
cles ; as to the conditions of its entrance into 
the organism ; as to the ways by which it escapes 
from it ; as to the duration of its morbific 
activity ; in short, as to all the properties a 
knowledge of which concern prophylaxis ? 

Although the generating principle of Cholera be called con It- 
gium, germ , miasm , and whether it he, or be not, considered an 
organised substance, it has always escaped observation, it has 
never been isolated, and it is known to us only by its effects. In 
this respect it does not differ from other morbific principles. What 
we do kuow is that it reproduces itself in man. 

In Europe it has never been seen to begin otherwise; it is by 
successive generations within man that it multiplies and propa- 
gates itself; never does the nature of the soil, nor the worst sani- 
tary condition, give birth to it. But at its source in India, where 
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it is endemic, is this the case? Has the morbific principle its birth 
there spontaneously, and out of man, under conditions still 

known, and which exist nowhere else? Or, in applying the 

trine of Pettenkofer, is the soil of the places where the ew 
prevails merely the receptacle of the germs, and has it th 
perty of preserving them long enough to allow of an iuci\J 
disengagement more or less active? Does it never exhaust*” 
before tbev are renewed ? 'What has been said of the dine' 

j p- 

Cholera to certain localities in Europe gives some support 
bypothesis. 
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The principle of Cholera seems indigenous in < 
the Ganges, and it is principally there that on an alluviiu ^u, 
and humid, it now. maintains an endemic form. Are we authorised 
to conclude that Cholera lias a miasmatic- origiy, and is only a form 
of pal astral disease produced by the marshes of the Ganges? The 
Committee thinks it is dot. so. Observation shows that there is 
no proportion on the hanks of the Ganges between the intensity 
of marsh endemics and that of endemic Cholera; each has its own 
characteristics, and they have there their maximum of intensity 
at different seasons of the year. There is another fundamental 
character which separates Cholera from marsh diseases; it is that 
the latter commit their ravages on the spot, and the principle 
which produces them does not reproduce itself within man, and 
consequently is not susceptible of transmission. 



The conclusion as adopted by the Conference is, that in the 
present of state of science we can announce only hypotheses as to 
the nature of the generating principle of Cholera; ice know 
only that it is indigenous in certain countries of India , and that 
it maintains itself there permanently; that the principle repro- 
duces itself within man , and accompanies him in his peregrina- 
tions ; that it may thus be diffused to a distance from country to 
country , by its successive reproduction , without ever generating 
itself spontaneously t apart from man. 

The votes were unanimous. Dr. Goodeve declined to vote. 
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Question 29#//. — What are the vehicles of the ge?ierating princi- 
ple of Cholera ? 

U v rt , ^ 

pefeoThe Committee in using the word vehicles, means the agents 
are the mediums by which the morbific principle penetrates 
intb £,ie organism. Facts show that the air is the chief vehicle. 
ThjBtypid disseminatiou of the disease in an affected locality, the 
s 'JrS/ aucous at * ac ^ s a large number in a given assemblage, 
1',,' fcontact, either mediate or immediate, with the sick is impos- 
t;;° / v he general influence w hich at the time of an epidemic weighs 
V ’ess on individuals placed within the limits of the source, 
\?*Nxistances, added to the facts which show that persons 
t e«en with Cholera at a little distance from a centre 
with which they had no communication, the Committee thinks, 
prove that the ambient air is the principal vehicle of Cholera. The 
principle of Cholera? must then be volatile, and behave in this res- 
pect as miasms do, that is to say, by infecting the atmosphere. 
Observations show, however, that the Choleraic principle cannot be 
carried far by the atmosphere, ft seems as if the power of the 
Choleraic miasm, like that of the miasm of typhus, were rapidly 
exhausted in free air at a short distance from its source. 

Question 30 .'/< — To what distance, from a centre of emission can 
the principle of Cholera be carried by the airf 

It acts but rarely beyond a very short distance; the Committee 
says a hundred metres , approximately, (328 English feet), but 
that in the immense majority of cases the transmission does not 
take place, excepting at a much shorter distance. But are there 
any observations that lead to the conclusion that it "can act much 
farther than that from the centre of emission ? The occurrences 
that have been offered in proof of this can be otherwise explained, 
or they are wanting in important details. In discussing the report 
Dr. Goodeve wished that it should not be specified that “ in the 
immense majority of cases” the distance at which transmission by 
the atmosphere can take place is very near the centre. 

The Conference adopts the following answers to questions 29 
and 30 — The ambient air is the chief vehicle of the generating agent 
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of Cholera} but the transmission of the disease by the^atmosphere 
in an immense majority of cases , is limited to a distance very clo 
to the centre of emission. The instances cited of transport byjf 

atmosphere to one or many miles distance are not sufficiently • 
elusive. 

\ 

The votes were unanimous. Drs. Sawas and Goodevc decked 
to vote. 

•t ^ 

Question 31s£. — What are the other vehicles of the Ch.- 
principle f 

The observations in England seem to place it be w 
that water, whether defiled by Choleraic dejections, or contaminat- 
ed by the morbific agent diffused in the atmosphere, may serve 
for the introduction of this agent into the organism. * 

It is reasonable to admit, although proofs cannot be shown by 
the Committee in support of it. that certain alimentary substances 
may become vehicles of the morbific principle. 

The Conference unanimously, and all voting, adopted the 
conclusion, that water and certain ingest a may serve as vehicles for 
the introduction of the gemrating principle of Cholera into the 
organism , that the ways by which the poisonous agent penetrates 
are chiefly the respiratory , and very probably also the alimentary , 
passages. Nothing has been ascertained as to entrance by the skin. 


Question a'2nd . — What are the chief receptacles of the Choleraic 
* principle ? 

It is in the digestive tube that the generation of the morbific 
agent appears to be accomplished. Whether it be so or not, it is 
certain that the matters coming from the alimentary canal of a 
person with Cholera contain it. 

According to the researches of Pettenkofer and of Thiersch, 
it would appear that the morbific principle exists only in a latent 
state in fresh Choleraic dejections, and that it is necessary that a 
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certain degree of fermentation should take place in them for the 
pvelopmeot of their poisonous power, and for the disengagement 
fe^he morbific principle. From this theory it follows that what 
iev^rs the fermentation of the dejections without destroying 
trfi / w tends to preserve the germ of Cholera, which might subse- 
quently be developed under favorable circumstances. 

A, 8 

-.'^t is incontestable that the dejections are the first receptacle 

1 C tp morbific principle, and that then linen, clothing, in short 
f? 11 '.t can be soiled by the dejections, and privies, drains, waters, 
’ l ‘5Kis soil of a place may become secondary receptacles, from 
> ^^norbific principle limy be set free more or less quickly, 
less energetically, according to circumstances. 

The Conference concludes that Choleraic dejections being 
vicbntestaldy the chief receptacle of the morbific agent , it follows 
that all that is contaminated with those Rejections also becomes a 
receptacle whence tllk* generating principle of Cholera may be set 
free under favoring circumstances. It follows also that the genet' 
ation of the Choleraic germ most probably takes place in the alimen- 
tary canal , to the exclusion , perhaps , of any other part of the 
organism. 

The voters were unanimous : all voted. 


Question 33rd. — What is the duration of the morbific activity of 
the generating principle of Cholera f 

According to the Committee, it results from observation that 
in free air the generating principle of Cholera rapidly loses its 
morbific power, but in certain peculiar circumstances of confine- 
ment the principle may retain its activity during an indefinite 
time. 

There is yet a question as to how long the morbific principle 
may he reproduced and eliminated by the organism of the sick, or, 
in other words, how long an individual, with premonitory Diarrhoea, 
jQf. confirmed Cholera, can transmit the disease? This question, 
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with which the duration of sequestration in quarantine is connect- 
ed, is difficult to answer, and it was much debated by the Com- 
mittee. * jfl 

The opinion that the infectious Diarrhoea, in certain case; My 
be prolonged for many weeks was urged with much force jjTn 
opposition it was held that the premonitory Diarrhoea last' m in 
general, scarcely more than three days, and if it did continue f Iter 
it was. very rarely that it exceeded a week, and that we may; 
all safety, consider as free from Cholera a person isolated fro^ 
cause of the contagion whose Diarrhoea is prolonged bey -f 
days after his segregation, without his having present' 
acteristie sign of the disease. 

The Conference by a majority adopted the conclusion, that 
observation shows that the duration of Cholerqic Diarrhoea , called 
premonitory (which it is necessary not to confound with Diarrhoeas 
that exists in times of Ctfo/cru j, does not exceed a few days. The 
observations cited as exceptional do not prove that the cases of 
Diarrhoea which last longer are Choleraic , and are capable of trans- 
mitting the disease when the individual has been removed from all 
cause of contamination. Fourteen voted in favor, and Drs. Goinez, 
Millingen, Muhlig and Salvatori, voted against it. Dr. Monlau 
refrained from voting. 


NOTE. 

The Conference deemed it useful to attach to the report a complete view of 
the doctrine of M. Pcttenkofor, as given by Dr. Muhlig : 

“ The researches of PottcnkotVr do not refer to the quality of the soil considered 
as a receptacle of the principle of Cholera. Pettcnkofer had established, what had 
before been advanced by others, that the quality of the soil of a locality is among the 
adjuvant causes of Cholera, the most powerful ; only he went much further, inasmuch 
as that he asserts that a soil possessing the qualities that he describes is so essential 
to the development of Cholera that the Choleraic germ imported into a place the 
soil of which has opposite qualities will be perfectly innocuous. 

M The soil that is favorable to the development of Cholera is, according to Petten- 
kof lit, porous, easily permeable to water and air, charged with organic matter (above 
all exorementiti&l), and presents from time to timo a difference in the level of the 
6 
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subsoil waters. But the time when the subsoil waters subside, and in eonsequenee a 
certain relative dryness succeeds to an unusual humidity, will, according to him, be 
jost favorable for the development o'f Cholera. 

Ig u, *Thtis Pettcnkofer concludes that two elements are indispensable to the develop- 
| { r Cholera : first, the importation of the Choleraic genu into the place ; 

Bec jkt asoil P artlcu,alI y constituted. Neither the former nor the latter of these 

elenr s suffices alone; both together are required : the person suffering under Clio- 
lei/v.* 3 j furnish the germ, the soil will furnish certain emanations which, in combin- 
ing ether it be in the atmospheric medium, or whether it be in the organism itself, 
*>>duco the Choleraic infection.” 

m 



PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. 


Tms part of the work of the International Sanitary Confer- 
ence comprises the third group or questions, and it was - 
entrusted to three Committees, who had to report severally on — 
first, the sanitary measures; second, the quarantine; and third, the 
special measures necessary to he taken in the East to prevent new 
invasions of Cholera in Europe. In discussing and reporting on 
the subject of this group of questions, the Committees did not im- 
plicitly follow the scheme that was originally sketched, but were 
guided by a revised classification that, alter much disputation, was 
adopted by the Conference at its thirteenth meeting. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT 


ON Til E 


SANITARY MEASURES 


TO BE TAKEN FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CHOLERA, 


Tub Committee was composed of M. Segovia (President), Dr. 
Gomez, Dr. Goode ve. M. Keun. Dr. Lenz (Secretary), M. 
Malcom-khan, Dr. Millingon, Dr. A I id dig, Dr. Spadaro, M.Vctsera, 
Dr. Monlau (Reporter). The Report was dated the 6th August 
1866. 

The Report. after preliminary remarks on the high importance 
of sanitary art, shows the order in which the measures of preven- 
tion are considered. ! he objects in view being to extinguish, as 
may he possible, the generating sources of Cholera, to hinder the 
importation of the disease- to destroy the predisposition of places to 
receive it — to lessen its ravages when, notwithstanding all pre- 
cautions, it has entered a place — these ends are to bo attained by 
the sanitary means that are proposed. 

I. -The military measures to be taken in places reputed to be 
permanent sources of Cholera. 

To trace the evil to its source, to disclose its extent, to combat 
it r with energy until it is completely extinguished, is evidently to 
prevent for ever its return. For this reason the first question is— 
Are there any preventive measures by which the original sources 
pf Cholera in India might be extinguished? ” ... 
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The Committee explains the acceptation in which it uses the 
term original source. E very place in which Cholera is permanently 
established is held to be an original source , or centre, without* 
quiring if the permanence is due to natural conditions of soi’ M 
climate, or to artificial conditions created by man himself ; to ne r ifd 
continual causes of generation, or simply to transmissions foil', yed 
by the disease. * \ 

By this way of viewing the sources of Cholera all searc" 
special means is rendered unnecessary, and it is requisite tfp 
6ider only those known hygienic measures that are eve t 
efficacious in pestilential diseases, and Consequently in f' 
to inquire to what extent those measures are applica. 
already been applied in India, and the results that it is reasonable 
to expect from them. 

The Committee expressed its high appreciation of the informa- 
tion it received front one^o competent to give it as Dr. Goodeve 
as to the difficulties, on one hand, which present themselves in India 
to the introduction of sanitary measures on a great scale, difficul- 
ties arising from the extent of the country, the conditions of the 
soil, the number of the people, and their intellectual state; on the 
other hand, as to the extension which the solicitude of the English 
Government had already given to those measures. 

The report gives a simple enumeration of sanitary measures 
already effected, or in progress, in India, and mentions the perman- 
ent Sanitary Commissions of the three Presidencies and their 
duties — the works at the Presidency Towns — At Calcutta a system 
of drainage winch is under construction, aud a scheme of water 
supply which has been sanctioned; the clearing of the old drains; 
the improvement of the public latrines and the construction of a 
railway to carry the filth to a distance; the removal from the town 
of noxious trades ; the prospective construction of a slaughter- 
house, and the prohibition of throwing the dead into the river — 
At Bombay, without noticing many other improvements already 
long realized, a more complete system of scavenging; the removal of 
the Fort waUs; the preparation of an Act to regulate the height of 
houses ; and the ventilation and occupation of houses. (Bad fuller 
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information been furnished from Bombay the Report might have 
noticed the extensive reclamation of foul foreshoro, the system of 
(Triage which lia3 been begun, the railway to carry out of the 
the daily tilth, new markets and a projected slaughterhouse, 
holf 1 ,'* visitation, lime washiug, and disinfection in epidemic sickness.) 
— Jr Madras there were a water supply and system of drainage in 

e<y* & nplation. 

7/Ce 

addition to what is noted regarding the capital towns, 
■ .^improvements in other towns are alluded to. The measures 
V \ K . he improvement of the health of the troops and canton- 
^ lumcrated. 

The Report states that the doctrine of the transmissibility of 
Choloi-a not lia\ ing« been recognized in India, as elsewhere, until 
lately, it is only recently, or since the report of the Cholera Com- 
mission of 1861, that sanitary measures have been based on it. It 
was not until later that the danger from Hindoo pilgrimages was 
seriously noticed. The frequent importation of the disease into 
Madras by pilgrims returning from Conjevcram, Tripotty, Trivelore, 
&c., is quoted from an Annual Report on deaths in Madras. (Tlic 
Committee, misreading the Returns forwarded to the Conference 
from Bombay, gives undue credit to sanitary measures, which are 
supposed to have been successful in‘v ai ding off visitations of Cho- 
lera in the year 1865 from all but two out of ninety -four assem- 
blages of pilgrims m this Presidency.) 

The measures to be taken to avoid the dangers of pilgrimage 
are of two kinds : — first, to hinder the development of Cholera at 
the places during the concourse of pilgrims; second, to hinder 
the propagation of the disease by pilgrims on their way back. 


With reference to the first of these, mention is made of what 
had been done at Conjevcram and at some places in the Bombay 
Presidency. And with reference to the second, the rules proposed 
by the President of the Sanitary Commission for Bombay, and 
printed in the Report for 1864, are quoted. 
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The Committee remarks that the regulating of pilgrimages 
has to encounter great difficulties when being put in practice, mi 
it is not yet definitively settled. It must be hoped that the arrar 
ments will every year be modified as experience may show t 
useful and necessary. 

No one, on examining narrowly all the sanitary measure^ 
are being carried out in India, can deny the great and salutaf 
fluence that they must necessarily have on the intensity of epidei 
in general, and especially on Cholera, in lessening the pre<& # 
tion to infection, and in removing many of the adjuvant 
the disease. 

As these sanitary measures alone will not suffice to extinguish 
Cholera at an early period, it is mcau while necessary to guard 
against its importation, and t« oppose effectual ‘obstacles to it. It 
is very obvious that restrictive measures are indispensable, and 
that they will continue to be so for a long while. 

The Committee hopes that all the Governments that have 
possessions in India will, for the same humane end, apply in their 
respective territories, according to their local wants, sanitary 
measures like those adopted in British India. 

In acknowledging and appreciating all the advantages, in part 
already attained, and in a higher degree yet to be attained, from 
sanitary measures in India, the Committee concludes that there 
are no direct means of extinguishing epidemic Cholera at its 
sources, but it may be hoped that this will be arrived at by mea- 
sures among winch the sanitary will perform the most important 
part. 

The Committee hopes also that the Government of Great 
Britain will pursue, and even extend, the path of reform, on which 
it has entered with so much promise ; hut recommends, above all, 
that coercive measures be not renounced. The transmissibility of 
Cholera being admitted, and the slow working of hygienic mea- 
sures being known, restriction and isolation will be indispensable 
for a long while to come, at first to hinder importation, which is 
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always imminent, aud then to leave time for sanitary measures to 
produce their effects. 


9 1 

jIL — Sanitary measures to hinder , as far as possible, the im- 
portation of Cholera by sea. 

[‘ijAfter having hindered, as much as possible, the production of 
jy Cf :vil, it is necessary, as long as it will reproduce itself, to bar its 
ith a S e an< l prevent its importation, especially by sea, which while 
most dangerous way of communication, yet is also that 
v ' iyws of the most effective precautions. 

i « „ 

’“■A.—.i has been done in ameliorating the condition of sailors. 
In the British Navy the mortality, which sixty years ago is said to 
have been from 91 to 125 in a thousand, is now but 11.8. Much, 
however, remains to be done. * 

The Committee limits itself to a rapid enumeration of the chief 
of the measures that should be taken on board ship. 


First, a ship should be considered as a habitation, and as — 
eventually — a receptacle of morbific germs. Naval hygiesis begins 
at the stocks. It is necessary to consider what improvements 
may be introduced in the seasoning of the wood, and the prepara- 
tion of the timbers and planks to be used in building; the tightness 
of the hull, the size of the hatches, the positions of the bulkheads 
and the ports, with all that is connected with the circulation and 
renewal of the air, the cleanness of the hold and the bilge, the 
victualling, the preparation and preservation of provisions, the 
material aud make of the clothing of the crew, *&c. &c. Govern- 
ments and Maritime powers should give prizes .and honors feft* in- 
ventions that promote the salubrity of ships aud the health of crews 
and passengers. 


When the ship is ready to sail its condition should he care- 
■fully ascertained, and especially if proceeding* on a long voyage. 
The Master should be required to remedy any evils pointed out by 
•' authority. The insalubrity of many old ships is notorious, and the 
Official Agent should have power to prevent the sailing of such as 
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are in a condition that renders them likely to produce fever, dysen. 
tery, or other diseases. * 

The condition of the cargo also deserves attention. 
Shipping of damp substances, or such us have been recently w 
with the rain, should be forbidden. Large timber, or pU JiS, 
taken out of rivers, or marshes, should be washed and dried a? %ll 
as possible before being taken on board. Goods and raw i 
rial, especially organic substances, if they are soiled, damage' ^ 
decomposed, should not be allowed to be shipped. 

Precaution is required as regards the nature of f ' 
and the mode of stowage. And much attention sho 
given to the clothing of the sailors, and the condition'd their 
berths and hammocks. 

Before the departure of <he ship enquiry should be made as 
to the quantity and quality of the provisions and beverages, and 
the drinking water should be attended to, especially when Cholera 
is prevalent. Always, but particularly then, the shipping of 
muddy or impure water should he prevented. It would be neces- 
sary, even in ordinary times, to forbid watering at certain streams, 
rivers, or springs, of doubtful salubrity. 

The number of the sailors should be in proportion to the ton. 
nage and to the length of the voyage. The health of the crew 
should be ascertained by strict examination bv a medical man. It 
is also of great importance that the health of the passengers, so far 
as possible, should be ascertained, and that their number should be 
in proportion to the tonnage, the capacity of the cabins, the num- 
ber of beds, mattresses, blankets, the length of the voyage, & c. 

. Crowding is the great evil m ships, especially in times of 
Cholera. The Committee lias no hesitation in recommending that 
there should be rules to tix the maximum numbers of passengers 
to be carried. The cupidity of Transport Companies and Masters 
of Merchantmen should be resolutely checked, as they are always 
eager to take on board passengers, and to crowd the cabins, and even 
the decks of their ships, contrary to the first principles of life and 
health; . 

7 



The cubage of air is often insufficient iu ships, especially at 
night,* and ventilation is Hot always perfect. - When to these two 
Laical causes of umvholosomeness arc added the crowding, tho 
, jilting products of the respiration and tho perspiration of so 
rfltf * men, tho evaporation from wet clothes, the efHitvia from 
Ism -/nooks and cots, from soiled linen, from the siolc. &c., it is tiot 
difi, ult to foresee the troublesome results. Such continued 
':c.t .litism is one of the auxiliary causes of every kind of ill. 

j^l^The transport of living animals claims attention. Apart from 
|;tability of Cholera by them, a question which the Confer- 
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drained from answering, it is necessary carefully to 
. ,.A} poisoning of the air by the over-crowding of cattle on 
board, and to spare those at the ports of. debarkation from the re- 
volting sight of the landing of a great number of animals iu a state 
of asphyxia. The* Committee calls the attention of the sanitary 
authorities to the necessity of having a physician, or a surgeon, on 
board regular passenger ships, or those whose crew is of a certain 
number. The presence of a medical man is always a benefit to 
those on board, and when it is viewed as a guarantee against the 
importation of Cholera, as a source of' information, and, above all, as 
mitigating the quarantine, it is a question that deserves mature 
consideration. 


The sauitary service on board merchant ships should be regu- 
lated by the Government of the country. 

All ships should be required to be provided with a medicine 
chest containing the common medicines and the # most necessary 
surgical apparatus. The sanitary authority should make out the 
catalogue of medicines, and prepare a Manual of Medical Instruc- 
tions for guidance, and it should be obligatory to have thesc^ and 
au abundant supply of disinfectants on hoard every ship before its 
departure. 

All or most of these measures are well known, and even obli- 
gatory, in many countries, and it is very desirable that they should 
bemade obligatory in all. 
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On the voyage the sanitary arrangements are but the con- 
tinuation of those that were applicable at departure. 

Scrupulous cleanliness of the ship, the sailors’ berths and, 1 
passengers’ cabins, cannot be too much urged. The hold t / 
forms a ship into a floating marsh on the least neglect to mail min 
in a. wholesome condition this troublesome part of the vr 1 %1. 
This wholesome condition may be best maintained by means- V, 
methodical stowage, by the good preservation of the cargo” % 
stores, by constant ventilation, and by the frequent removal (y 1 
water in the hold. It is necessary to pump out frequently .‘V 1 

bilge water, to prevent, as much as possible, the collet § 

black mud that is deposited at the bottom of the hold, .3 

infect this part of the ship when ventilation and the addition of 
clean water is insufficient to render this perpetual source of uu- 
healthincss inoffensive. 


The insufficient airing, the difficult access for the sun’s ravs 
to the interior of the ship, and the resulting humidity, arc evils 
that it is necessary to combat by constant ventilation, by well ar- 
ranged openings of suificicut size, and by \entiiation by mechanical 
means. The double action ventilator of M. Teyre deserves parti- 
cular mention. 


In fine weather the exposure of the clothing and bedding iu 
the air and sunshine should not be neglected on any pretext. 
Personal cleanliness should be enforced among the sailors, and they 
should not be allowed to sleep iu wet clothes. 

In ships from a port infected with Cholera the least amount of 
Diarrhoea, the least derangement of the digestive organs, should be 
particularly attended to. Those with suspicious symptoms should 
be kept separate, aud disinfectants should be used. 

On arrival the sanitary observances will embrace precautions 
connected with the condition of the persons on board and of the 
ship. 

All ships before being allowed free communication should be 
visited, in order that their condition may be carefully investigated. 



and that it may be known how the sanitary police has been attend- 
ed to during the voyage. 

Bj*| v Tji ordinary times n well kept ship need not ho submitted to 
ittl '/regulations, hat in time of epidemic sickness the sanitary 
aiu^ority of the port will have to decide it it be necessary to resort 
t^fc^hitary measures. 


no y 
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It should he noted that sanitary arrangements at departure 
*■ h’uval are more particularly the ollico of the Administration, 
•.j^se for the voyage devolve on the Masters, or those ern- 
is j.o ships. A (inhh or Manual of sanitary instruction 
shoutfi tie' compiled, and an abridgement of it should be prepared 


for coasting vessels. 


A Statistical Return of the Merchant Marine of cverv country, 

with the numbers sick and the deaths during the year, would bean 

excellent means of knowing the real results of earnest sanitary 

* - !' 

practice and of noting its progress. What is now recommended 
by the Committee for adoption is nearly in accordance with what 
•is in practice in Croat Britain. 


The Committee would adsi.^e — 


1st. — To h<u‘t‘ meetings, and to give pri.es for discoveries or 
■i./iproremeufs, the immediate result of trliiol; should he some advance 
in the sanitary improvement of ships ; and in the amelioration of 
the hygienic condition of ‘ he crews , or in the well-being of the 
passengers. * 

2nd. — To publish a Sanitary Manual for the use of the Merchant 
Marine of each country. The carrying out of the most important 
rules in the Manual should be obligatory. 

Brd. — To encourage by prizes and rewards those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the good management of their ships and 
their crews. 



IU.— Sanitary measures to lesssen the chances of reception of 
the disease in ports. 

To defile tlic pure water of rivers with filth, to cov* 
clean ground of anchorages with excrement and transfon 
]>asins of our ports into cloaca, is always a kind of profanatu 
act of barbarism, an outrage against health. It is too comm/ 
deed, to choose the basin of sea ports as the receptacle for i, 
ordure of the town. ^ A visit to one of those ports allow ti« 
at the approach of a gale, or during a fog, will convince,,!*' 
offensive emanations from the enormous bed of slime •*< * 
mud, how pernicious it must be to those who respire 
evident that the hotter the climate the more deleters 
the influence. 

We know that ships naturally defile the waters of the basin 
with ashes, dejections and other tilth, and that it becomes neces- 
sary to clear the basin nf intervals by dredging. Hut it is deplor- 
able to see added to this evil that which comes from the drains and 
latrines of the town. Arrivals from an infected place find in those 
ports a soil eminently propitious to the development of morbific 
germs, and it is not astonishing that Cholera should he so quickly 
transmitted in sea coast towns, and that it should there propagate 
itself so destructively. 

The business of great ports requires workmen for the repair- 
ing of vessels aud for making cordage and sails, and men to lade 
and discharge the ships and carry loads : these, and the fishermen 
apd the invalid or unemployed seamen, live naturally as near as 
possible to the port, and make a kind of marine quarter close to the 
town. This quarter is far from fulfilling sanitary requirements. 
Liquor shops, filthy taverns, offensive apartments, vice and indigence, 
have a prominent place ; this population is in constant communica- 
tion with the ships in the harbour, and it is in it that almost always 
the first cases of Cholera appear. Isolation would be the best safe- 
guard for the town, hut the difficulties of such a measure are gene- 
rally very great, almost insurmountable. It is, therefore, a matter 
of urgency for self-defence to employ a strict sanitary police. In 
England and in Holland there are asylums for sailors, called Sailor's 
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Homes , which, the Committee thinks, deserve to he imitatedinali 
gg^at ports. 

The Cornmitte concludes ns follows: — 

lV\ 

Yhe sanitary conservation of ports, with prohibition against the 

to discharge into them, periodic dredg* 

sanitary police , are, measures of highest 

from transmissible diseases in general , 

''farom Cholera in particular. 

>u 


r he samtan / comerrutior 
semj’Jo of the town being made 
inm^fnd a good interior son 
i/f-cj •' ance for preservation f> 

>u‘ 

\ 


,sv ) nitary conservation of the quarters close to sea ports, and 
X • r '- sanitary police in them , are also very important mea - 
_ * K 1 Sent ion. 


IV . — Sanitary measures to lessen the predisposition of places 
to the reception of Cholera. 

This might include the whole of hygiesis, hut the Committee 
limits itself to the consideration of the three most important points 
— air, water, and earth. 

The air — It may he vitiated from its insufficiency for the num- 
ber of persons who breathe it. This is the case in the deleterious 
over-crowding of the houses of the indigent. If Commissions and 
Associations, like those in Paris and London, that interest them- 
selves in the improvement of the dwellings of the indigent classes, 
were instituted in every town, they would render very great service 
to the public health. 

In many great cities in Europe special houses arc being bertts- 
ficentlv constructed for workmen. • 

mf 

Stagnation of the air is also one of the chief causes of its vitia- 
tion. The same cubage of air might, without inconvenience, serve 
for a greater number of individuals if it were continually renewed. 
Hence the importance of an abundant ventilation, as well for dwell- 
ings as for a whole town, because streets too narrow and crooked, 
or courts too small and ciiclosed with high houses, extend to a 
whole population the hurtful influence experienced by individuals 
in ill ventilated apartments. This influence is manifested especially 
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during Cholera, of which the air is the chief vehicle, because the 
air when slowly and insufficiently renewed, can communicate ike 
disease to many more persons than it could if continually agir w 
by the wind. 9 

A third source of deterioration of the air is the direct mil? wing 
with it of deleterious gases, and, above all, of those resulting 1pm 
the decomposition of organic matters. •, % 


Water — What is important to show is the influence/.' 
pure water as a predisposing cause, and of water contamv ' 
the Choleraic germ as a direct cause of the (level Mi 

the propagation of Cholera, if this influence is not alreadv generally 
admitted. The Committee relates examples in proof of this pro- 
position taken from reported experience in Kngland. 


Water may he contaminated hv infiltration through the soil 
into Avells and cisterns, or by the direct introduction of organic 
matters, as in the case of rivers. The indications are to keep all 
reservoirs of drinking water at a distance from privies, stables. &e. f 
to prevent the waters of brooks or rivers which supply towns 
from being defiled. 


When, from constraint, impure water must be used, it should 
bo first purified by boiling and filtering through charcoal, or by 
other means. 


j Earth — The soil of most towns is but a vast receptacle of 
excrement of all kinds to a degree of which few have an adequate 
idea, and* the continual decomposition of those matters contaminates 
the air and water. To hinder the soil being rendered impure will, 
therefore, be one of the chief points in the sanitary conservation of 
towns. 

Pettenkofer has calculated that the excrements of a hundred 
thousand inhabitants of a town annually impregnate the soil with 
an amount of putrescible matter equal to what would result from 
the*decomposition of fifty thousand corpses interred every year in 
the same place, that is to say, around the houses. 



It is easy to deduce from this that ail cxcronlentitious matter 
: man and beast should be immediately removed to a distance from 
jh rented places. In small villages and in certain quarters of a 
■ tVl l unprovided Avifh public, latrines, the excrements are deposit- 
ed\Vrectly on the ground. In certain great cities, which might he 
existed to be under Police rule, open drains and absorbent pits 
the little advance that has been made in sanitary ndminis- 

fcy *n. 

y most towns the systems of latrines adopted are cess-pits, 
’^^'•ynoveahle vesse Is. 

\ 

A “ i. hpregnation of the soil by the use of cess-pits is exceed- 
ingly great when they are are not built with cement, and even 
those that are cemented are not altogether impermeable, llirsch 
relates that six months after the com-tructiou of a well cemented 
cess-pit, putrid organic matter was found in a well ten feet distant 
in such quantity as to prevent- the water being longer used. 


The drainage and water-closets, such as are used in England, 
may cause evils bv their discharge into harbours, or into riVers. 
There is the additional danger that a great number of privies es- 
tablish a diretft communication between the sewer and the inhabited 
apartments of different houses. The dejections of one person with 
Cholera thrown into the sewer would suffice to poison many 
houses by the gas vising through the water- 'dose t, and carrying 
with it the Choleraic principle into the.apart’.nent. Dwelling rooms, 
and especially bed-rooms, should he beyond all contamination from 
water-closets communicating with a common sewer. 


The Committee docs not enter into an appreciation, in all its 
details, of the improvement in drainage carried out in some towns 
in Scotland, and projected for London, which tends, on one bund, 
to preserve the rivers from contamination, and, on the other, to 
utilise the cxcrcmeutitious matters in fertilising the fields. The 
cost is enormous, while local circumstances, such as the situation 
of a town in a hollow, insufficiency of water, great cold in winter, 
may render it impossible, and a certain impregnation of the soil by 
the cxcromentitious matters cannot be avoided. 
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The moveable vessels (with or without the separation* of 
liquids and the immediate deodorization of the contents) are com- 
ing into more extensive use in many towns in France, Belgiyn 
Germany and England. This system conjoins the best sa« ; m 
conditions at little cost, and without an v loss of fertilising ir^pr 
for the fields. As this system requires the removal of the exjBeta 
more or less immediately, its success depends on a well regi> T^d 
system of removal and the choice ot a place of deposit outsit- 
town. The Committee recommends that a manufactory of ma V 
should be annexed to the place of deposit. s « 

Sometimes, in order to repress an epidemic of Ch m 

beginning, a general emptying of latrines and a clear in. Mi 

are resorted to, although this rather favors the propagation of the 
disease. In time of epidemic sickness ii is dangerous even to raise 
the pavement, or in any other way to break rtp the ground in a 
town. • , 

A system of gutters, well lined and cemented, should carry off 
the rain waters, so that they may not sink into the ground, and by 
a system of subsoil drainage the ground should he dried. 

It is necessary to place the cemeteries at sonfe distance be- 
yond the suburbs of towns. The graves should not be less than 
six feet deep. 

• 

In times of Cholera it would be well to remove the corpse from 
the house as soon as possible, and it should be interred within, 
twenty-four hours after death ; it should not be washed, and it 

V 

should be put jnto a well pitched coffin with the body and bed 
linen, but without any other clothes, and covered with quick lime 
beforq closing the coffin ; this also, when laid in the grave, should 
be covered with lime. The removal of corpses to a place a9 yet 
free from Cholera should be interdicted. 

* 

The conclusion of the Committee is — 

The sanitary conservancy of towns is an efficacious means of 

opposing the reception of Cholera and of lessening its ravages. 

8 
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\ This conservancy should be based chiefly on a combination of 
measures tending to maintain the purity of the air , to supply the 
with abundance of wholesome water^and to hinder the con - 
Ration of the ground with organic matters. 

yThe immediate disinfection and the removal of excrementitious 
r$ are sanitary measures of the highest importance , especially 
|.'W of Cholera. 


— Sanitary measures to check , as much as possible , the pro- 
vagation of Cholera in the interior of the country. 

V v 
1 

_ the measures of prevention have, for some reason, 
failed, and an invasion of the disease has already taken place, it yet 
remains to endeavour in the first place to lessen the number of 
victims, and in the*next to render tha attacks less fatal. 

In following the first of those indications there should be 
house visitation, in order to watch over the salubrity of dwellings 
and the health of the individual occupants. The favc "able results 
in London, Dumfries, Glasgow, Munich, where this was carried out, 
are alluded to by the Committee. The adoption of the system is 
strongly recotftmcnded as preventive , but, like all other measures, 
it should be oppoi*tune, complete and conscientious. Copies of 
popular instructions, containing precepts regarding the prevention, 
and the first cares to the sick in cases et attack, should be distri- 
buted proTusely and gratuitously. 


The depressing effect of fear is known, and it is well to raise 
the spirits of the people hv all possible means. Ji. question has 
been raised as to whether in an epidemic visitation it is preferable 
to conceal the danger, to understate the real numbers of attacks 
and deaths, or freely to confess the imminence, or the extent, which- 
ever it may he, of the ravages of the disease. The Committee de- 
clares for complete veracity. This prevents the abandonment of 
precautions on the part of individuals, and it prevents also the ex- 
aggeration to which the public is but too much inclined. The con- 
trary system most often produces only an effect diametrically oppo- 
site to what was intended. 
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If the general preventive house visitation has heen omitted, 
immediate visits should be paid, at kftst, to houses attacked. It 
is then that medical care, and isolation and disinfection, can be 
most successful. 

There should also be hospital aid. Every larg 
have a permanent hospital for epidemic diseases, 
should be outside the town, and should receive the 
by any epidemic, whom, at present, it is too often necessat^ 
take into the ordinary hospitals before there has been tiir/ 
clear them of their sick. For those who cannot bear to be;** 
to the hospital outside, it may be necessary to have ' 
porary hospitals in the town, in hired or other hou. Jt: 

houses adjoining them should be vacated. 

If ever taken into general hospitals, the sufferers with Cholera 
should be in separate wards. * The conveyance of the sick should 
be in vehicles exclusively appropriated for the purpose, and they 

should be stationed at the chief crossways. 

* 

The common latrines in hospitals should he closed ; special 
vessels should be used for the dejections. These should be disin- 
fected at once and carried away twice a day in well closed recepta- 
cles, to be taken to a distance, buried in trenches ancf covered with 
quick lime. The soiled linen of the hospital should be immediate- 
ly steeped in water containing some disinfectant . Straw beds are 
preferable to mattresses, and the straw should be burnt after it 
has been used for one sick person. 

It is equally necessary to disinfect at once the linen and 
clothing brought with those admitted into hospital. If the re- 
sources are abundant it would be preferable to burn all the 
effects of the sick : this will be applicable at least to the clothing 
of the deceased. 

Nurses should be chosen, if possible, from among those who 
have already suffered from Cholera, aud they should be in sufticicnt 
numbers to be able to afford them frequent reliefs, aud give them 
hours for 'repose, which they should pass out of the hospital. 
The strictest cleanliness should be enforced among them. 


e town shjgtld 
This ho^jptal 
first attf? 
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The conclusion of the Committee is, that the judicious orga- 
nisation of public assistant!?, general home visitation far preven- 
>1, or, in default of it, medical visits and immediate succour to 
■; attacked , the publication of popular instructions , the encour- 
ah cut that arises from couf deuce in the promptitude, and extent of 
t/J succour , and the publication of the true state of the epidemic , 
tip vetting of special hospitals and of houses of temporary refuge 

dter the families of the sick poor, are sanitary and adminis - 
.re measures very efficacious for impeding the propagation of 
ra, and for lessening its ravages in places invaded by it. 

emporary interruption of all communicatiori. with the 
t, ace, or persons attached by Cholera is the preventive 

measure that is the most sure, most simple, and the first suggested 
by the instinct of self-preservation. But it is not easy to carry it 
out. It may be applied to an island, a peninsula of small extent, to 
a restricted locality, to a quarter, or to a particular house, hut it 
becomes impracticable when it comes to be generalized. The Com- 
mittee, however, recommends it in all cajos where it ean be effected. 

Dissemination, in the acceptation of a dispersion of seeds or 
germs of Cholera, by great moving assemblages, which has already 
been considered, is an evil for those places yet free from the disease; 
but as regards the assemblage or concourse attacked, or threatened 
with attack, a scattering or segregation of the individuals is an im- 
portant means of prevention. The moving assemblage must derive 
advantage from well directed change of place which betters their 
sanitary condition, and from the methodical segregation which 
diminishes, besides, the chances of transmission. 

The change of place and scattering appear to* have had very 
favorable results in times of epidemic sickness on the sanitary 
condition of troops where it has been tried. In the Indian 
Military Stations are found the most remarkable instances of this. *' 

The Committee records the following : — 

Temporary interruption of communication with infected 
places, provided it is absolute , is the most sure preventive of the 
transmission of Cholera. 
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The opportune change of place, and the methodical segrega- 
tion of moving assemblages (caravans, bodies of troops , dec.) are 
very" efficacious measures to prevent the breaking out of Choi j 
among them , as well as to check its extension and to mitigat : $ 
violence. 

Opportune emigration and well regulated separation Wtay 
give favorable results in fixed masses (public Establishments J 

VL— Sanitary measures to prevent and extinguish CV 
at its centres of infection by destroying in 
in contaminated substances, the germs of tf 

The infecting principle of Cholera is as little known as the 
rest of the specific germs, but experience having taught that the 
air is its chief vehicle, that it* acts only at shorf distances from its 
centres of emission, and Jliat it often adheres to certain bodies, we 
may try to destroy, to weaken it, to drive it away by various 
means. 



We do not always know very exactly what takes place during 
our disinfecting processes, hut we obtain effects which lead us to 
believe that we have destroyed the Choleraic miasm, br neutralized 
its deleterious action. 

A special treatise on disinfectants b} r M. Mulilig, one of the 
Committee, is appended to its report. 

It is noted* by the Committee that immediate disinfection in 
time of Cholera is of supreme importance. 

Experience teaches that it is possible to extinguish Cholera, 
provided its centres are yet few, and that their complete isolation 
comes in aid of disinfection. In applying the disinfectants it 
should be to the dejections of the sufferer, the linen, &c., then to 
the apartment he inhabited with all it contains, and lastly to the 
house. 



The Committee admits that disinfection applied to Cholera in 

rational method and with perseverance is a powerful auxiliary:— 

1. — To diminish in a place threatened with Cholera 
' its predisposition to receive it. 

2. — To destroy the germ of the disease imported into 
a locality. 

3 . —To limit in certain favorable circumstances the 
extension of the epidemic. 
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This Report treats of the subject of the second section of pre- 
ventive measures to be adopted against the introduction of Cholera 
into Europe. The Committee states that it has been guided by 
the conclusion of the General Report, which had already been ac- 
cepted by the Conference, and, while adoping the questions of the 
scheme which was approved at the thirteenth meeting, had, where 
it appeared to be necessary, made some additions to them, but, as it 
believes, in conformity with the views of the Conference. The 
Committee divides its work into fire parts or chapters, in which it 
treats successively of the questions of restrictive measures in gene- 
ral ; of sanitary cordons and isolation ; of quarantine establishments 
and lazarets ; of the regulations applicable to arrivals with Cholera, 
and of disinfection ; and lastly, of the bill of health and the verbal 
declaration. 

The Conference adopted this Report of the Committee, and the 
conclusions are* therefore, to be considered those of the Conference. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON RESTRICTIVE MEASURES* 

What does experience teach regarding the systems of qua- 
rantine hitherto in force? Can more success be expected 
from quarantine established on other bases? What are the 
fundamental principles resulting from experience which 
should be our guide in this question ^ 

*■, is not long since opinions were divided regarding the trans- 
Cholera. The most genex*al opinion was that Cholera 
L elf by the air to great distances. On the other hand a 

large section of scientific men held the opposite, that it was com- 
municated by man, but sought iu vain to gain for it the ascendancy, 
because imbued, f#r the most part, jvitli the doctrine of absolute 
contagion, they endeavoured to revive the obsolete measures that 
were formerly used against the plague. Roth parties were evi- 
dently in fault, hut experience was still insufficient, and they made 
mutual concessions, which resulted in the International Sanitary 
Convention ot 1852, under which, in reality, neither a very exact 
quarantine was enforced, nor was a pure and simple .free inter- 
course allowed. Xo light could be thrown by the working of such 
a system on a question so obscure and so difficult to solve. For 
what could be expected from a quarantine of three to five days, in- 
cluding most commonly the voyage, and not taking into account 
either the duration of the incubation, or the premonitory Diarrhoea, 
or infected goods, or linen soiled hy the dejections ? Also as re- 
gards the lazarets, those establishments, situated on badly chosen 
ground, adjoining towns, built like barracks or prisons, often crowd- 
ed and with confined and unwholesome air, were in general more 
fitted to communicate Cholera to the neighbouring populations 
than to preserve them from its attacks. As examples, the lazarets 

of Beyroot, the Dardanelles, Ancona, and many others, may be cited. 

„ * 
It is true that, since the first appearance of Cholera in 1830, 

strict quarantines havebeen established — organised sanitary cordons 
on a vast scale — in Russia, iu Prussia, and elsewhere in Central 
Europe, to avert the epidemic, hut those measures, being under- 
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taken in the midst of dense populations and with.inexact informa- 
tion about the disease, ended only, from the miscalculations, in 
negative results. It is even probable that the cordons contribu^ 
to the dissemination of the evil against which they were emplc' 
Sweden, in 1847 and 1850, made a more sustained attempt tha /\e 
other States of the north of Europe to protect itself; but here^also 
Cholera passed the barriers that had been raised at the prf ^of 
great sacrifices. Often the separation and isolation were noj 
recourse to until the disease had already been introduced?* 
the country, or its precursors and the Diarrhoea had a! 
appeared. May it not be added that the men forming tli^ — ' | 

were the first attacked, and, as often since then has i, 

served as the vehicle for the disease? Was it not thu .. 
military guard outside the Dardanelles lazaret communicated 

Cholera to the town population? 

. • 

The Committee concludes that — -examples taken from the ex- 
perience of that first period of quarantines are not conclusive . 

Among the trials that weie made there wore some that were 
successful. Such was that at. Mecklenburg in 1859. Greece, by 
a complete sequestration of all arrivals with Cholera on inhabited 
islands, escaped all the epidemics which have ravaged Europe, ex- 
cepting in 1854, when the Piraeus was occupied by foreign troops. 
In 1865 Cholera was twelve times imported in two months into 
the lazarets of Delos and Skiathos, and it was there extinguished. 
Caudia had like success twice in one month, by a strict sequestra- 
tion of the arrivals on two islets. Yolo twice preserved itself by 
enforcing quarantine on a desert island. New York gives the 
striking proof of three importations rendered abortive by intelli- 
gent measures of sequestration. Examples might be multiplied, 
but they will 1ms found in the historic sketch of the epidemic which 
was presented to the Conference by another of its Committees. 

. The Committee is of opinion that it is incontestable that qua- 
rantine, established on rational bases and in conformity with the pro- 
gress of science , may serve as an efficacious barrier against the in- 
vasion of Cholera. 


9 
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The bases on which to rest a new system of prevention should 
be sought in the experience derived from various epidemics, and 
/ re particularly that of 1865, and in the conclusions adopted by 
ft Conference on the question of trausmissibility. The Confer- 
ee^ Juis said that Cholera is transmitted by the sick, by chole- 
raic iejections, by contaminated goods, by soiled linen — its prin- 
citf vehicle being the ambient air. The duration of incubation 
n exceeds a few days, seven at most, and Choleraic Diarrhoea 
very short duration. 

he Committee agrees that, if quarantine were' to be institut- 
' errors of the past, making permanent cordons and 
tL i is of the middle age which systematically separated 

the East from the West, it would seriously affect the interests of 
the whole world. But what is proposed is based on facts deter- 
mined by science, «aud excludes that blind routine now for ever 
condemned. 

The measures to be adopted may be divided into two scries — 
First, to find the means of preventing the importation of Cholera 
from the Indian side; to isolate it in the llijaz, when it is developed 
there in consequence of the pilgrimages ; to take special measures 
when it appears in Egypt; to interdict emigration from con- 
taminated places; to break off communication between infected 
places and the surrounding country; in short, co apply the 
restrictive measures, as near as possible, to the primary and initia- 
tory sources of the epidemic — Second///, to establish entirely iso- 
lated lazarets; to fix the duration of the quarantine in accordance 
with that of the incubation of the disease, and without losing sight 
of the premonitory Diarrhoea; to subject the shfps, the clothing 
and linen, to disinfection by washing, airing, and the reputedly most 
efficacious chemical processes; excepting in exceptional cases to 
allow merchandise to pass without purification; in ships in which 
there is carried out a series of measures applicable to the time of 
their departure and during the voyage, to allow the time occupied 
in the voyage to count towards shortening the quarantine after 
arrival, so far as may be compatible with the public safety. In 
other terms the bases of the new system of prevention, in the 
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opinion of tlie Committee, should consist of, first, combating the 
germs of the disease in its primary sources before they disseminate 
and propagate themselves beyond; second , establishing quarantin' 
accordance with the principles now admitted regarding the tran 
sibility of Cholera and its mode of propagation. 


CHAPTER IT. ; 

SANITARY CORDONS, ISOLATION, INTERRUPTION AND RE 1 ' 

OF COMMUNICATION. / 

1 . — IV hut is the amount of utility of sanitary cordons? In 
what circumstances me they ; applicable, and Ifou: are they to be 
applied? # 

The cordon, formed of a line of troops, or of detachments post- 
ed at intervals, has for its object to isolate a country and to inter- 
cept its communications, in order to hinder an epidemic from being 
propagated. Experience has proved that the utility of cordons de- 
pends on their extent and the manner of placing them. The trial 
in 1831 failed because it was on a great, scale in a populous coun- 
try; and from its being too near the sources, for the soldiers to be 
free from exposure to the infection, they were attacked, and became 
the means of disseminating the disease. Tinier such circumstances 
the cordon would be more dangerous than useful. 

It would fie otherwise if the cordon were formed under the 
opposite conditions; if the country were thinly peopled; if the 
ground were favorable to its being easily watched: if the men 
forming the cordon, placed at a convenient distance from the source 
of the disease, were themselves sheltered from infection; if the 
sanitary authority were to attach to the premonitory Diarrhoea the 
importance due to it; in a word, if the rules as to isolation were so 
scruplously observed as to maintain a vacant space round the 
choleraic centre. 
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The Committee cites instances of the efficacy of cordons from 
the records of the disease in llussia, Palestine, and Arabia. The 
l nmittee concludes that sanitary cordons in the middle of 
"'rotes and dense populations are of uncertain effect , and often 
ah J angerous ; on the contrary, in limited localities , or countries 
thd j are thinly peopled, as in some countries of Asia, cordons are 
jit | to be very useful against the propagation of Cholera. 


ff . — What arc the teachings of experience on the subject of 
... the isolation of the sources or centres of Cholera? 


If the question of isolation is taken in its general aspect, it is 
intimately connected with that of cordons, because when cordons 
are useful, and it is possible to establish them, there is surety of 
profitably isolating a centre of Cholera. • Isolation of a source or 
centre is practicable and useful in certain cases, difficult in others. 
In the East, where the villages are relatively far apart, where the 
intercouse between one town and another is not so frequent as it 
is in Central Europe, and where the people are of sedentary habits, 
isolation is more easily carried out than in countries where the 
rapidity and the multiplicity of the communications, the commer- 
cial activity and tho interchange of interests, keep multitudes of 
people in constant movement. Infractions in this latter case 
would be inevitable, and the end would not be attained. Never- 
theless, the Committee is of opinion that isolation , wherever it 
can be employed in the first cases that mark the beginning of an 
epidemic , is a measure of prudence, which no country should neglect 
to take for its safety. 


The Committee concludes also that, first, the isolation o f a 
place attacked with Cholera is more practicable and useful in pro- 
portion as the population of the country is m,ore thin and the seques- 
tration takes place more near the beginning of an epidemic; second 
the isolation of the initiatory sources is the chief measure of pre- 
vention against invasions of Cholera, 
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IV. — In what cases is the interruption of .communications with 

infected places applicable ? 

In carrying out this, the epidemic would exhaust itself or 
spot, without propagating itself beyond it, as in caravans it 
desert. This heroic measure is not always applicable. It is 
rarely that it can lie employed, and the Committee does not f 
it possible to stifle Cholera in its source, unless it be in a cit 
scribed and primary source, such as a house, a public establish^, 
a village, or even a town or a canton. This measure would 
be applicable to a sea port with a restricted commerce, an 1 ' 
only limited maritime intercourse with the surrounding 

The conclusions are, that interruption of intercourse is the best 
means of isolating the. choleraic sources , and consequently there is 
reason to employ it a f trays ichvn ci rcu instances fie or its being rigor- 
ously carried out; hat that measure , which is applicable only to cir- 
cumscribed points , becomes impracticable, and inefficacious when the 
epidemic has propagated itself to a great extent. 

There were two of the Committee who voted against this 
conclusion. 

V. — Is it not advantageous under all circumstances to restrain 

emigration from infected places? By what means can 
this be attained? 

Restriction of communication is often applicable, and more 
practicable than absolute interdiction. There is reason to rcstraiu 
embarkation at* the sea ports as much as possible, and to subject 
those that are to go on board to a series of preliminary precautions. 
But the restriction on embarkation should have principal reference 
to emigration. Emigration from a centre of the disease to a great 
number of other places has spread the germs ot Cholera over all 
the European continent. Thirty -five thousand persons left Alexan- 
dria ; forty thousaud, out of a population of a hundred and seven 
thousand, emigrated from Valentia; Palma had its population 
reduced from fifty thousand to ten thousand ; out of thirty-seveu 
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thousand, fifteen thousand emigrated from Carthagena; Barcelona, 
counting a hundred and ninety thousand inhabitants, was reduced 
$ J^alf that number by emigration. 


the 

JlUi 

tot 


j*The Committee proposes, first, to restrain emigration within 
boundaries of the infected town ; second , to f.v by regulation the 
'ter of persons which each ship may take on board in proportion 
capacity; third , to subject individuals and their personal effects 
eliminary precautions , such as medical visitation , purification 

dhes and goods , fyc. 

7 


Committee thinks this measure is a very important gua- 
x only as regards the ports of debarkation, but 'also as 
respects the passengers, whose life would perhaps be more endan- 
gered on board crowded vessels leaving a centre of Cholera than 
in the infected towji they are leaving. 


CHAPTER III. 

LAZARETS. 

77. — What are the conditions that experience has shown to be 
■necessary to make these establishments in all respects 
answer their object — as to position at a distance from 
inhabited places , facility of access and of victualling , 
salubrity of site, kind of building, interior arrangement. , 
classification of the parties in quarantine, fyc. ? — as to 
lazarets of observation , temporary lazarets , floating 
lazarets , international lazarets f 

* 

Duiing last epidemic the greater part of the lazarets failed 
in their end iu allowing Cholera (o reach the towns in their proxi- 
mity. Their defects are numerous; there are faults of position, 
construction, arrangement, interior economy, and many others, 
which it is necessary to take into account in the quarantine system 
to he adopted for Cholera. 

On the other hand, lazarets improvised under tents and in 
barracks, but with complete isolation, have shown the best results. 
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The contrast is striking between the lazarets of Greece, Candia, 
Yolo, on islands, and the lazarets of Odessa, Ancona, the Djj 
danelles, &c., near towns. 

It is necessary to give preference to desert islands, and set 
ly to places far removed from centres of population, and situate (so 

as to ensure absolute isolation. 

There are manv other conditions to fulfil in chosing a\ 
for a lazaret — | 

ls£. — As to the nature of the soil. The best is th I 

and granitic; while a porous and alluvial soil, by its p' jf 

is susceptible of becoming, according to the theory now ally 
admitted, a receptacle of morbific germs. 

2nd . — It is advisable to avoid marshy s<yls, sources of in- 
termittent fever, and apt, under certain circumstances, to give 
activity to the Choleraic principle. 

3 rd . — The site should be provided with a sufficiency of 
good water. 

4//<,-~-Onc of the conditions of the highest importance is that 
there be a good anchorage, sufficiently large to shelter in safety a 
great number of ships. The facility of access at all times would 
be the more necessary were the establishment on an island, because 
the revictualling should he regular, and undertaken in such a way 
that those in quarantine would want for nothing. 

VII. The plan and arrangement of lazaret*. 

The present lazarets are usually a square court, a kind of 
cloister, surrounded with buildings communicating more or less 
with ouc another, and containing the dwellings and the warehouses 
for the deposit of merchandise and for its disinfection; an infirmary 
(but this is not always found), a parlour, and some apartments per- 
taining to the administration. 

The capacity of these establishments is generally insufficient 
in times of epidemic Cholera. All these buildings should be aban- 
doned. 
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In 1865 quarantine was performed in the lazarets under tents 
jd in huts. The huts have given good results, and would be 
/erable to masonry buildings were it not that they want solidity 
^durability. The Committee proposes that, with some excep- 
ti<^, masonry should be adopted for the buildings. 

t A large place being given, if possible on an island, or, in 
e ult of this, in the country and several miles from any habita- 
i. Thei’c should be built apartments for those in quarantine, an 
'♦jtal for the sufferers under Cholera, wash-houses, stables and 
'ure for animals, a hotel, apartments for the administra- 
.- -’other accessory buildings. There should be besides 
pfac$§ landing and storing merchandise and provisions. 

1^. — The habitations of those in quarantine should consist 
of many ranges of small ground door houses, divided internally 
into four apartments, with windows on the four faces, and capable 
of lodging twenty persons, perhaps live in an apartment. Every 
cottage should bo separated from the rest by a distance of ( 20 
metres) about sixty-five feet, and every range, consisting of ten 
cottages, by an interval of ( 100 metres) three hundred and twenty- 
eight feet. This system is in use in Greece, and was in operation 
during the last epidemic. 

2nd . — The hospital should bo of several separate small houses, 
constructed on the same plan as the dwelling apartments. It should 
be partitioned into two apartments, of which the one in front would 
serve for Cholera sufferers, the other for those affected with sim- 
ple Diarrhoea. Each house, well exposed and well aired, should 
contain five to ten beds. A dispensary for ncecssary medicines 
should be attached to the hospital ; also a kitchen for the convale- 
scents. There should also be a dwelling reserved for the 
physician and the attendants on the sick. 

3rd . — There should be two wash-houses in every lazaret — one 
for the hospital, the other for the inmates of the other dwellings. 
They ought to be distant from one another and from other build- 
ings. Particular care should be taken to prevent their waste 
waters infiltrating the ground. 
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, 4 Ih . — A store of bedding and furniture should be at the dis* 
posal of the Establishment, and the Administration should watch, 
over the cleanness of the articles, lest they should become a mer 1 
of transmitting the disease. 

5th . — The Committee advises that there should be ilree 
classes of apartments — the first for persons in easy circumsta*' \s, 
the second for the middle class, the third for those less accusti 
to conveniences. The prices of these lodgings should differ aect 
ingly, and should be fixed by regulation. | 

6//t — The hotel of the lazaret should be isolated a - I 

pr 

with necessary provisions, the prices of which should be..,.., uand 
be fixed by competent authority. Those conducting the hotel 
should in no case be in communication . with those performing 
quarantine. * 

7 fh . — The warehouses for merchandise not subject to purifica- 
tion should he outside the lazaret enclosure, and near the landing 
place, in order to facilitate the unlading and lading of the ships. 

They should also be of an extent proportioned to probable require- 
ments. The warehouses for merchandise, subject to purification, 
should also be proportioned to probable requirements, but relative- 
ly less extensive than the former, because the articles liable to 
disinfection are comparatively few. The situation of these latter 
warehouses should be different from that of the former, but 
always outside the lazaret enclosure, and at a convenient distance 
from the shipping, to facilitate operations. 

I 

8 ih . — A lazaret having of necessity to be watched by an 
armed force of greater or less strength, in order to maintain order 
and security, especially if on an island, or in a distant solitary place, 
it is necessary to provide accommodation for the troops. There 
should, therefore, he a guard placed at a distance of at least (200 
. metres ) about two hundred .and twenty yards from the quarantine 
establishment, because it is of importance to remove the troops, as 
much as possible, from risk of attacks of the disease. 

10 



!)///. — There should be two landing places for every lazaret, 
one for the merchandise and persons in sequestration, the other for 
that arc allowed free commerce. There must be an Office of 
__ • th, where those having the direction of all the establishment 
>w^ ! esidc, Its situation should be near the port. 

'10//;. — The question as to continuing the custom of having 
pid^urs attached to lazarets and allowing visits to those in qua- 
Tjjf e \\Q was discussed bv the Committee. The majority is of 
Von that it is prudent to suppress the parlours and forbid visits, 
rohibition was not to extend, however, to those who, for 
Reasons, might wish to enter the lazaret and remain 
t |,' r quarantine of those with whom they have thus come 
into communication should last, and submit to all the conse- 
quences of the position in which they would thus place themselves. 

t 

ILth. — The Committee is of opmion that there is reason for 
subjecting living animals to purification, and therefore every lazaret 
should be provided with a special enclosure, with stables and sheds. 

1 2th . — The question of latrines had much attention. It is the 
opinion of the Committee that drains and common latrines should 
be suppressed in all lazarets for Cholera, and that there should bo 
used the most perfect pattern or moveable vessels, charged before 
hand with disinfectants. The excrement itious matters should be 
at once carried away, thrown into trenches dug in the earth, and 
covered with quick -lime and powder of vegetable charcoal. Two 
members of the Committee would have wished that every indivi- 
dual should have a separate vessel so placed that the medical 
man at his daily visit might inspect the alvinc dejections to detect 
the beginning of Diarrhoea. 13ut this, although practicable in an 
hospital, appeared to the majority to be too complicated for a 
lazaret containing hundreds of persons. 

I3f/i. — The arrangement at intervals of the blocks of apartments 
allows of the easy islolation of a group among which Cholera may 
appear; it allows also of the complete separation in classes, accord- 
ing to the degree of suspicion and the date of arrival. This classi- 
fication is of the highest importance, and, unless it were strictly 
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observed, a healthy individual would be liable to contract the 
disease up to the last moment before his liberation. The separa- 
tion in classes is necessary both for the security of those perfr | 
ing quarantine and to hinder Cholera passing the boundary c Jfe 

lazaret, and it should he maintained with the greatest strict /s3. 
The distances between the different buildings in the lazaret will 
depend on the extent of ground at disposal, hut it should be ? ^lc 
that the hospital be at least (200 metres') about two hundret i nd 
twenty yards,' or a furlong distant from the dwelling npartne \ 
that the houses of the establishment be vet farther from hr \ 

* e 

hospital and the dwellings of those performing quaiv 4 

that the hotel, the warehouses for merchandise, and th ..Jr 

animals, he outside the lazaret enclosure, at even greater distances 
from each other. It is of importance to keep In view that isolation 
would not be complete unlyss there were an interval of from a 
furlong to a furlong and a half round the different houses occupied 
by those suffering from Cholera, by those ill with simple Diarrhoea, 
by those under quarantine who are in good health, and by the 
persons having the administration of the establishment. 

\Ath . — The question as to the persons composing the establish- 
ment for the service of a lazaret is of the greatest importance. The 
Committee does not enter into the details of the subject. It re- 
commends that the .direction of quarantine establishments should 
be committed to instructed physicians, understanding the value of 
the measures applicable to Cholera. It proposes besides that tiieie 
should be at least three physicians in every lazaret, of whom one 
should be attached to the hospital, another should have the care of 
all others in quarantine, each attached to his special department, 
and neater having any communication with those beyond it. The 
third should, under the orders of the Medical Director, be charged 
with the duties of the port, and with the admission and discharge 
of those subject to quarantine. 

VIII. — The number of Lazarets . 

(1«$). Lazarets of observation . — The number of lazarets 
should be as small as possible, but should always have reference 
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to the extent of the sea coast of the State. The experience of 
Russia, Turkey anti Greece, shows that it is of incontestable utility 
■m have three classes of quarantine establishments — a limited 
i\ ’per for strict quarantine, a greater number for quarantine of 
omk r vat ion, and numerous posts for tho mere control of arrivals 
ana for inspecting bills of health. 

f The lazarets of observation should be specially devoted to the 
f hng of those arrivals with clean bills which the sanitary 
1 " ' has reason to suspect, whether it he because the place 

j|. ? the ship has come does not afford all the guarantees 

of sectft'fl'y that are desirable, or that there are particular circum- 
stances connected with the ship, or because there lias been commu- 
nication with intermediate suspected places. There may be 
lazarets of this kind, without inconvenience, in all much frequented 
ports, provided that the quarantine of observation does not involve, 
unless in exceptional eases, the debarkation of the voyagers or 
merchandise. 

{2nd). Temporary Lazarets . — They are for arrivals by sea 
or by land, and are for the preservation from Cholera of a locality 
which has not a permanent lazaret, and the trial of them whicli 
lias been made in the East, during the last epidemic, gives evident 
proof of tlieir efficacy. It is the system of encampments that is 
alluded to, a system which is fitted to be of great use, as it is per- 
haps the only one that is admissible in certain countries of Asia, on 
account of the climate and the mode of life among the people. The 
Committee believes it, above all, applicable to*great masses of 
persons performing quarantine, and to pilgrimages. » 

(3 rd). Floating Lazarets. — These might be made use of in 
cases of urgency. It was by this means that at New York the 
passengers from ships that had Cholera on board were, in the first 
instance, sequestrated. The Commission cannot recommend tho 
employment' of floating lazarets, excepting in Very exceptional and 
urgent circumstances. 
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IX. — The question of international lazarets. 

An international lazaret, iu the widest acceptation, woult 
a mixed institution as regards the administrative establisl 
and the expenses, which would be borne conjointly by the Gc| 
ments taking part iu it. All the advantages of such an institt 
however real they may be, are counterbalanced by mat 
conveniences. 

(1st ). — There would be as many different appreciation^ 
cases that might arise, as there were representatives of 
ernmeuts interested in them, and hence misunderstr ’ 
conflicts of opinion and authority, 


(2nd ). — There would be great injury to commerce and navi- 
gation in forcing vessels to take a path the .opposite often to that 
of their destination, to go to perform quarantine at a place more 
or less distant. For sailing ships, especially, such a deviation of 
path might have disastrous consequences. 

(3rd ). — There would be a large accumulation of ships and 
persons, which might produce great centres of infection. 

(4th ). — There would be infraction of the sovereign rights in 
the territory where such a mixed establishment was placed, which, 
it is presumed, no Government would allow in its possessions. The 
Commission, after weighing tho advantages and disadvantages, 
abandons the proposal. 

If a more restricted sense he attached to the international 
lazaret, the subject presents a more practical aspect. Such would 
he an establishment situated in a position favorable to navigation, 
under the administration of the local Government, without any 
foreign interference, and in which the ships of two or more nations 
would be allowed to perform quarantine, in virtue of a special con- 
vention entered into by the Governments interested, the ^payment 
of fixed dues being made according to agreement between the 
. contracting parties. This system is in force in the Baltic among 
the bordering States. Sweden has the establishment at Kanzoe, 
an islet in the Categat; manages it, pays the expenses, and remu- 
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Derates itself by a due which it takes from the vessels, and which 
i& agreed to among Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Mecklenburg and 
f ' imark. The Committee thinks there is reason to recommend 
A doption of this system to Governments that may judge it use- 
ful adopt it. Drs. Maccas and Pelikan recorded their opinion 
thaff in certain cases the utility of international establishments, 
uw r the administration of the local authorities, but under the 
coX/ol of mixed councils, is iucontestible. 


| CHAPTER IV. 

V -» HULKS FOR QUARANTINE AND DISINFECTION. 

As shown in Chapter II., experience is in favor of rigorously 
enforced restrictive measures against the importation of Asiatic 
Cholera. The Committee explains that it inverts the order in the 
scheme of the Conference, in order to simplify the study of the 
subjects. It divides them into two sections, the first of which treats 
of quarantine properly so called, of the difference between rigorous 
quarantine and the quarantine of observation, of the duration of 
quarantine under different circumstances, and its application to 
persons and to ships. In the second section it explains the system 
of disinfection applicable to ships, to articles supposed to be con- 
taminated, to personal property, clothing, merchandise, living 
animals, &c. 

X . — Quarantine. Are. there grounds to admit of two kinds of 
quarantine, under the names of quarantine of observation and rigor- 
ous quarantine? In what does the difference consitf? 

The distinction was established by the old regulations, and it 
was maintained by the Sanitary Conference of Paris. 

The quarantine of observation consists in keeping apart and* 
under observation a ship, its crew and its passengers, for a period 
that does not usually exceed a few days, counted from the time 
when the guardians of health are put on board, but it may be pro- 
longed by thc sanitary authority. It does not entail the discharge 
of cargo, except there be in it decayed and corrupted substances. 
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It does not require disinfection, but only general hygienic mea- 
sures. It is applicable to suspected ships, evdn if furnished with a 
clean bill of health ; first, if there are doubts as to the health of tl 
place of departure, in order to give time to clear up those do#; 
or if there have been calls at intermediate ports, or doubtful 
munications at sea; secondly, on account' of the particular 
cumstances of the ship, and of the health of the crew and pa§ 
gers. The quarantine of observation may be performed ir 
port where there is a sanitary establishment. The passer 
remain on board or land at the lazaret, according to the sif 
circumstances of the case. 

Rigorous quarantine is sequestration and isolation 4. 
time, both for ships and persons, with disinfection of'UTTthat is 
capable of harbouring morbific germs. It necessarily implies the 
discharge of cargo at the lazaret. It is applicable first, to ships from 
mi infected place, with a foul bill for Cholera, with the exceptions 
to be afterwards mentioned; second, to ships that have had eases of 
Cholera on board during the vovnge, although they have a clean 
bill. The quarantine begins for ships in ballast from the time the 
guardians of health go on board ; fur laden ships after the dis- 
charge of cargo; for persons from their entering the lazaret. 



According to the Committee, the (inference consists in the 
quarantine of observation being a time of probation, of simple watch- 
inn. while rigorous quarantine ('(insists in the debarkation at the 
lazaret with disinfection, and comprises all the measures applicable 
to an arrival with Cholera. 


XI . — What ought to be the duration of the quaratinc of per- 
sons coming from an infected place 1 / From what time 
ought the quarantine to count? 

It is the rigorous quarantine that is here under consideration. 
This question is essentially connected with that of the duration of 
iucubation, regarding which there is far from being the agreement 
that is desirable. Another question connected with this one is 
that of the capability of the premonitory Diarrhoea to transmit the 
disease. 
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The Conference has pronounced its conclusion on those points, and 
the Committee, hasing its reasonings on that conclusion, proposes — 

j§ That rigorous quarantine , applicable to persons coming from a 
e\ t minated place, be fixed , as a general rule , at ten complete days, 
anmihat this quarantine begin for persons from the time they enter 
theh'azaret. That if during the quarantine , cases of Cholera or Cho- 
leraic Diarrhoea occur among them, the healthy persons, after separa- 
tist from the sick, should begin again the quarantine of ten whoje days. 

This is agreed to by all, except Dr, Pelikan, who proposes 
■’•’vs of quarantine. 

■ iinnittee is of opinion that there is ground for suspecting 
perl dus affected irith Diarrhoea, and for isolating them from those 
who are well, first as is done, with the sufferers under Cholera , and 
for not allowing to them, free intercourse at the end. of the regulated 
quarantine until after medical observation has proved the non- 
choleraic nature of the Diarrhoea. 

Drs. Pelikan and Sawas thought that arrivals from an infected 
place suffering from Diarrhoea should he detained until completely 
cured, unless in chronic cases, declared to be such by medical cer- 
tificate from the place of departure. 

XII. — In quarantine applicable to ships supposed to be con- 
taminated is 'there not ground to make a distinction 
between those in which Cholera has manifested itself 
and those, where the disease has not appeared ? H hat 
measures would be applicable in the one undin the other 
case ? Should disinfection always be imperative? In 
the instance where a crowded ship hart a severe epide- 
mic of Cholera on board, would there be ground for 
subjecting it to unusual precautions? What should 
those precautions be? 

The principle is, that every ship arriving from a place infected 
with Cholera is subjected to rigorous quarantine. In this case 
after the examination on arrival the ship is sequestrated, the pas- 
sengers are landed at the lazaret, as also the goods liable to purifi- 
cation, and the disinfection is immediately proceeded with, 
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Here is seen the difference that should be made between a ship 
arriving from an infected place and which during the voyage has 
had cases of Cholera on board, or cases of Choleric Diarrheea, ^ 
another ship the crew of which and the passengers have been/ 
satisfactory state of health, without having had any casualtyllfv- 
ing room to suspicion of Cholera. The Committee thinks tha* in 
the second case the procedure should be much less severe than in 


the first, because there is less to fear. The sequestration and tho 
(illation of the quarantine, fixed at ten days, ought to be tlie 
in both eases; it will besides be necessary in the second 0 %'” f 
use simple purification by airing, washing, &c. 1 


In merchant ships with small crews and few or no passengers, 
and making long voyages that exceed fifteen or twenty days, the 
long voyage is a guarantee that should be taken into account 
towards lessening the duration of the quarantine? 

• 

The Committee proposes — 

First, to apply to ships supposed to be contaminated the rigor- 
ous quarantine , fixed at ten whole days duration , dating. from 
arrival. Second , to allow a diffe retire between ships on board of 
which Cholera , or Choleraic Diarrheea , has appeared, and ships 
which have had no signs of Cholera during the voyage . In the 
first instance all measures of rigor , isolation and disinfection, should 
be considered applicable ; in the second the ships should be exempted 
from discharging cargo not liable to purification , and should be sub- 
jected only to general hygienic measures without disinfection pro- 
perly so called. Third , to subject to exceptional precautions crowd- 
ed ships , and those on board of which a severe epidemic of Cholera 
has appeared , precautions which should consist of a more complete 
isolation , disinfection by the most active agents , and even the pro- 
longation and the doubling , according to the case , of the duration 
of the quarantine. Fourth , to reduce to Jive days the quarantine of 
ships that have had a voyage of fifteen or more days without any 

occurrence of Cholera on the voyage. 

11 
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XIII. — Is there not ground, in certain specified circumstances , 
for including the duration of the voyage of ships 
* arriving, in the time fixed for the quarantine ?' If it 

is so, state the circumstances. 

\^Tlie Committee does not hesitate to recognize the right that 
ships in which no choleraic sickness has appeared, have to be treat- 
ed differently from those in the opposite condition, and thinks it can 
admit the principle that, under certain conditions, the duration of 
'iran tine might count from the day of departure. The cofMb 
T .should comprise, iirst, the presence on board of a medical man 
"°vl to the charge. Second, the use of a series of fitting 
, iv the place of departure, during the voyage and at the 
place 'Of arrival, those measures being that the crew and passengers 
about to embark be visited officially bv a medical man, who should 
ascertain their state of health, and exclude those showing the least 
indication of a choleraic kind. (Chronic sufferers having a special 
medical certificate might embark.) 11 fat the persons embarked 

should have only such baggage as is strictly necessary, and their 
linen should be washed before embarkation. On tlic voyage there 
should be continued the measures of disinfection, airing and wash- 
ing the ship, articles in use, and, above all, soiled linen. The medi- 
cal man on board should watch all those operations, should ascer- 
tain the state of health of those embarked, and note the cases of 
sickness that come under his observation in a register, which he 
should render on arrival to the sanitary authority. The Com- 
mittee thinks account should be taken, under such circumstances, 
of the length of the voyage in fixing the duration of the quarantine, 
but it is divided iu opinion as to the time for which it should 
count. Dr. Dickson maintains, in accordance with the admitted time 
of incubation, that after a voyage of ten days free intercourse 
might be allowed without danger to the health of the public. Drs. 
Maccas and Pelikau propose to reduce to seven days the quarantine 
of sliips that arrive in a healthy condition after a passage of a week, 
and to five days that of. those whose voyage has exceeded two 
weeks, but this quarantine should always be rigorous and its dura- 
tion be counted by complete days. Some members of Committee 
think that, under the circumstances specified, and when there has 
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been no indication of Cholera during a yoyage of* nine days, free 
commerce should be allowed after twenty-four hours quarantinj 
of observation. There was a long discussion, but unanimity co^ 
not be arrived at. 

The opinion of the majority is that ships with a foul hill i Mth 
Cholera which shall have fulfilled the conditions specified in this 
article shall be able to reckon the daps of the voyage as days of 
quarantine until they reach, nine days. They shall perform at 
port of arrival a quarantine of observation , calculated so as to * 
plete the regulated ten full days. t 


The Committee proposes the following scale : 


After 24 hours voyage 0 days quarantine of observation. 
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Tor ships that, hare had a voyage exceeding nine days the 
quarantine of observation should always beat least tuenty-four hours. 


X TV. — From the time of the arrival of a ship can the quaran- 
tine be performed on board':- In what cases, within 
what limits , and how ? 

As regards the quarantine of observation, this has already 
been answered. But there are exceptional cases in whicli even 
rigorous quarantine is performed on board. This would be the 
case in ports where there is no lazaret, or where ships are detained 
by stress, as when damage does not allow' of their reaching the 
lazaret port. Quarantine might be performed also in ships with 
foul bills, but in a satisfactory condition as to health, and with a 
very limited number of passengers. The Committee is of opiuion 
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that the seclusion may he carried put in ships in the case of quaran- 
tine of observation , and sometimes in rigorous quarantine * through 
r C e of circumstances ; but in all cases the sanitary authority will 
» care to avoid crowding , and will keep an attentive watch over 
health of those in quarantine. 


XV. — Land Quarantine . — What ought its duration tohef 

\ Arrivals by land arc less likely to transport the germs*bf 

Sra than those by sei, on account of the airing and isolation 

" ' sellers, a circumstance which lessens the chances of the 

• i of the disease. The Committee believes that this 

difference between arrivals bv sea and those bv land authorizes a 

*> «/ 

diminution of the quarantine in favor of the latter, unless when the 
epidemic is ragiqg in the neighbourhood; and it proposes in 
consequence a quarantine of eight entire days for all arrivals by 
land , excepting in pilgrimages and movements of troops , for which 
the rule should be nunc severe. Nevertheless , it is understood 
that , if the arrivals by land hare left a centre of the disease within 
a march^of from o?ie to three days , the quarantine should be. for ten 
full days. 

XV J. — Disinfection. 

It is applicable to contaminated slaps, to clothing and articles 
in personal use, to certain specified goods, and to living animals. 

Is/. — The disinfection of ships. 

The disinfection should begin by unlading, performed as much 
as possible by the ship’s crew, unless the sanitary authority 
arranges otherwise in certain very serious cases, such, for example, 
as a violent epidemic on board, which would necessitate the landing 
of all the crew at the lazaret. The ship being anchored in an 
isolated position, the well is emptied, and the disinfection of the 
-hold by fumigations of chlorine are proceeded with. The hatches 
are opened, and windsails and ventilators are placed to air the 
interior of the ship. Copious washing is performed, and oil paint* 
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lag, which completes the- disinfection. In the case of a severe 
epidemic on board, all the measures for disinfection will be employ- 
ed oftener, and with more perseverance than in less grave casegjj 

2nd. — The disinfection of linen, clothing and per 

Those things will be landed at the lazaret with 
whom they belong. Before sending them to the wash-house, they 
will' be immersed in water charged with chloride of lime, and will 
he left in it for some time. They will then be exposed in the Often 
air during all the remainder of the quarantine. The liner’ id 
clothing of sufferers from Cholera will be treated with Jp 

strictness, and will even be destroyed by fire, when it ^ 
and the sanitary authority judges it to be necessary. -****- 


sonalpro £ 


the persons to 


3 rd. — The disinfection of susceptible goods. 

The aptitude of goods tb transmit Cholera* is not yet demon- 
strated. That the transmission may he possible, especially through 
certain articles, such as rags and skins eminently apt to be impreg- 
nated with morbific germs, is less doubtful, hut it appears certain 
that goods imported from India, whether by Suez or directly into 
Europe, have never transmitted Cholera. 

Besides, the contamination of goods cannot take place but 
through their being soiled by the dejections of the sick. But it 
cannot be admitted that goods coming from manufactories can be 
soiled as linen and clothing which are used by the sick may be. . 
In consequence the Committee make two great divisions : one to 
comprise goods issued from factories and well packed in bales; the 
other to include rags and skins, leather and other animal sub- 
stances, also gcfbds not packed in bales, such as raw wool, and simi- 
lar substances, which, coming from contaminated places, would be 
more or less exposed to contact with the passengers. Goods . of 
the first class, which may be called not susceptible, will be lauded 
at the lazaret, placed in a warehouse, and exposed to the air during 
the quarantine ; they will then he delivered without being disin- 
fected. Those of the second class, among which it is judged neces- 
sary to include made clothes, because they are handled, by work- 
men who might infect them, will be subjected to disinfection by 
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aiting, immersion in water, washing, and chemical means, such as 
the chlorides of lime and soda, &c., according to the nature of the • 



4 th. — Living Animals. 

,The Committee considers there are grounds for subjecting 
t® r to restrictive measures and disinfection in circumstances to 
bw *‘d,of bv the sanitary authorities. 

sions . — Disinfection consists of the employment of 

different means fitted in purify places and articles contaminated 
by the choleraic ger.n. The means are the air , wafer, fire in 
certain cases, also Chemical substances recommended by science 
and noted in the Jtcport on Hygienic measures. Disinfection 
is applicable to ships arriving from infected places , and on board 
of which there have been either a severe epidemic or isolated 
cases of Cholera, or only cases of Choleraic Diarrhoea. 

2. It is applicable to clothing and articles in use, as well as 
to persons undergoing rigorous quarantine , whether in the lazaret 
or on board ship, 

3. It is applicable besides to goods supposed to be con- 
taminated , such as rags and skins , hides, feathers, and. other 
animal substances, as well as wool and other articles not in bates 
coming from an infected place, or from a ship that is subject 
itself to disinfection. Letters and despatches will be enclosed 
in a box, and disinfected with chlorine without other process. 
Goods in general coming from manufactories and well packed in 
bales are not reputed to be contaminated, and consequently are - 
not liable to disinfection. 

4. Lastly, disinfection is applied to living animals by 
airing or immersion in water , when the sanitary authority 
judges it to be fitting. 



CHAPTER V. 


TI1E BILL OP HEALTH AND THE DECLARATION, 

The presenting the Bill of Health, together with the wjjSal 
declaration ( arraisonnement ), makes up what in sanitary ad- 
ministration is required in the ( reconnaisance ) examination of an 
arrival from sea. The Bill of Health is to a ship what a pass* 
port is to a traveller. It certifies the state of health of the p^%e 
of departure and of the places touched at, and the sanitary 
thorities enter in it, when they happen, the cases of disease 
to quarantine that'Jiave occurred on hoard. t 

XVII . — Ought there to he three kinds of Bills of Health , — the 
foul , the suspicious, the chan. 

# * 

The foul hill is that which is given at a port, where Cholera 
prevails: the clean hill fs given when there is no Cholera. It is 
the same with regard to other transmissible and contagious 
diseases. The suspicions hill does not say whether Cholera exists 
or not, but leaves the stale of health of the port of departure 
doubtful, because, although the place itself is healthy, it is in 
communication with an infected locality, or because there have 
been cases of illness of a doubtful character . The Committee, after 
having discussed the question, proposes to discontinue the doubtful 
Bill of Health, and to continue th • clean bill and the foul bill, the 
one testifying to the absence of Cholera, the other attesting its 
presence, and also its amount. 


XVIH. — When .ought Asiatic Cholera to he mentioned in the Bill 
of Health , and when should the mention of it cease / 

Even a single ease of Cholera, the first that may have shown 
itself, ought to be noted in the Bill of Health, because the first case, 
when an epidemic breaks out, is quickly followed by others, and 
it is very important that precaution should be taken against im- 
portation at the beginning of an epidemic. If one or many ships 
arc allowed to leave with a clean bill after one or two cases, there 
is no assurauce that the succeeding cases may not manifest them- 
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selves on board those ships, as they before departure were 
exposed to the same chances of contagion as the inhabitants of the 
A ke they have quitted. 

% 

TJt is necessary, however, to determine what should be under* 
stood by the first cases that mark the beginning of an epidemic. 

It is necessary to distinguish between Asiatic and common 
Cholera. As it is a fact, the Committee says, that Asiatic Cholera 
it ,n imported disease in Europe, if, in the absence of an epidemic, 
U ^all at once appear one or many cases of Cholera that cannot 
m * Wl with a centre of Asiatic Cholera, it is evident that 
t* * is very different from that which it is important to 
mention in the Bill of Health. But, on the contrary, if the first 
cases that show themselves in a place may be connected with an 
epidemic prevailing in the neighbourhood, or farther off — if, in 
short, there is tear or threat of an invasion of Asiatic Cholera, the 
first cases should be noted in the Bill of* Health. Error is apt to 
be caused by confounding the terms — cases of Sporadic Cholera 
and Sporadic cases of Cholera — they are very different. The first 
expression means isolated cases of common Cholera, Cholera 
nostras ; the second means isolated eases of Asiatic Cholera. It 
is the latter that it is important to mention in the Bill of Health. 

The Bill of Health should continue to give the number of 
cases until the epidemic ceases, and, from the day on which the 
.last case was observed, it should be noted that since such a date 
no new case has occurred. This note will guide the sanitary 
authorities at the place of arrival with regard to free commerce. 

• 

It would be imprudent to allow free intercourse 1 on the simple 
announcement in a Bill of Health that Cholera had ceased. This 
cannot readily be ascertained in a large town, and there may be 
fresh outbreaks after short intermissions. The Committee believes ■» 
it to be a necessary precaution that there should be a period of 
fifteen days between the cessation of the epidemic and the granting 
a clean bill. In conclusion, the Committee is of opinion that the 
Bill of Health ought to mention Asiatic Cholera from the appear- 
ance of the first case until the last that marks the close of the 



epidemic. That the sanitary authorities ouglit not to allow free 
commerce to arrivals from a place where an epidemic has pre - 
vailed until fifteen days after the date of its complete 
pearance. 


XIX, — is it not absolutely necessary , as a guarantee for the 
health of the public, that a ship should hare but one 
Hill of Health granted by the sanitary authority**^ 
the port of departure ? And is it not equally necef % 
that the bill be not changed until the arrir 
vessel at its final destination? I 

The bill gives assurance of the health of the places left and 
touched at. It specifies the number of persons on board, the kind 
of cargo, and whether the shi*p was in quarantine or had free inter- 
course at the time of do|«rture. It is, therefore, necessary that 
there should bo but one bill, and that it should bo granted bv the 
sanitary authority, who alone knows all the circumstances, and is 
responsible for entering them in the document. It is Often the case 
that the master of a vessel lms three hills- -one from the sanitary 
authority, the second from the Consul of his country, and the third 
from the Consul of the country to which he is proceeding. This 
practice is attended with danger, not only because these documents 
sometimes do not agree, hut because the masters of vessels, to escape 
restrictive measures, can elude the vigilance of the authorities, hv 
presenting in an infected port one of the hills which lias been given 
them with an entry of Cholera, then subsequently in another and 
healthy port tluj cleau bill of the original place of departure. 

There is another' custom that is hurtful. The sanitary autho- 
rities of some countries exchange the original Bills of Health of the 
place of departure for new hills, which they grant to ships touching 
before they have reached their final destination. They thus 
deprive the authorities at the places subsequently visited of the 
only document which should inform them of the preceding cir- 
cumstances of the voyage, and of the health of the original port of 
departure. 

12 
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The Committee recommends that the form of Bill of Health of 
the International Sanitary Conference at Paris should be adopted, 
sj^that it should be printed in two languages, that of the country 
Ag French, as is the practice in Turkey aud the Russian ports of 
thl^ilack Sea. In conclusion, the Committee uses the very words 
of the question at the head of this section in answering it in the 
affirmative, and adds that the sanitary authorities ought to confine 
themselves to make entries on the original Hill of Health without 
rtf ladng it with a new bill until the return voyage. 

A r. 

m Committee also proposes that Governments that attach 
p% • (. importance to the continuance of Consular Hills of 
HeaTtli should consent, for the sake of the public health , to sub- 
stitute for them an entry on the bill granted by the sanitary 
authority. 


XX. — The Examination and Declaration in times of Cholera. 

The declaration (ar raison nement) is the verbal declaration of 
the master of the vessel as to all the incidents of the voyage that 
are connected with the public health. If the master makes a de- 
claration contrary to the truth he gets free entry, and the way is 
opened for Cholera. This took place in 18(55 at Suez and at Con- 
stantinople. If he reports cases of Cholera on the voyage, then, 
even although he has a clean bill, the ship is subjected to rigorous 
quarantine. If the declaration is unsatisfactory, the arrival is held 
to be suspicious, aud is placed under restriction. 

* 

In time of Cholera, ships with foul bills, and those which have 
had cases of Cholera on the voyage, ought to go to an appointed 
port to undergo rigorous quarantine. On entering they will carry 
the yellow quarantine Hag. Ships with a clean hill, or liable only to 
quarantine of observation, can enter all ports. The flag which dis- 
tinguishes them before free intercourse is granted is the yellow one. 

Conclusion. The verbal declaration is of the highest impor- 
tance in time of Cholera. Concealment and false declarations 
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render the hist arranged restrictive system illusory, and compro- 
mise the health of the public. They ought to be severely punished 
by the laws of every country. 

The Committee expresses the desire that to supply an Mat- 
ing want the Ottoman Government would, with the shortest delay, 
publish penal laws against infractions of the sanitary regulations. 



ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT 


ON THE 


EASURES TO TAKE IN THE EAST 


TO PRETEXT SEW INVASIONS OF 


CHOLERA INTO EUROPE. 


Thf, Committee was composed of Count de Lallemnnd 
(President), Nr. Kalergi (Secretary), M. de Krause, M. Yernoni, 
Drs. Bosi, Bvkow, Fauvel (Reporter), Polak, Salem, Sotto and 
Van-Geuns. 

Tlic Picpovt was dated the 20th August I860, and was signed 
hy eight; the three others, AI. de Krause and Van-Geuns and 
Dr. Polak, left before the work of the Committee was finished. 

The Committee divides its work into two principal parts, one 
treating of the measures to take in India, the other those to take 
in the countries between India and Europe. It then arranges 
methodically, in those two divisions, all the questions that appear 
connected with the problem under consideration. The Committee 
deems it useful to seek the solution of the two preliminary ques- 
tions which are comprised in the first chapter of its Report, 
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CHAPTER I. 

PRELIMINARY QUESTION'S. 

Question Is#. — If the inconvenience accruing to commerce 

international relations from restrictive measures 
were weighed against t^e disturbance to industry 
and commercial transactions attending an inva- 
sion of Cholera, which would preponderate? 

This question presupposes that quarantine is efficacious.^, 
the importation of Cholera. The inconveniences causciY 
tine are in proportion to the extension of the disease, ~tcml 
activity and importance of the relations that the countries subject- 
ed to restriction have with other lands. 

• 

A country in quarantine secs its relations disturbed, its export 
trade hindered by the obstacles it meets in the places where restric- 
tive measures are in force. Tin* move severe those measures and 
the less foreseen, the injury is the greater. To the detriment 
caused by the loss of time there have to be added the expenses 
connected with quarantine, which raise the price of goods. 

But epidemics of Cholera at any given place are not usually 
long, consequently the restrictions they bring are transitory. 
Eminent merchants, it is said, remarked to the Committee that 
when quarantine was once removed, commerce would immediately 
resume an activity that would compensate for the loss sustained. 
The inconveniences of restrictive measures are chiefly felt in the 
country that imposes them. 

Iu a country that is the prey of epidemic Cholera, trade and 
industry are immediately suspended ; the mass of the public thinks 
only of escaping death; transactions are confined to thiugs ab- 
solutely necessary; there often is famine, always rapidly in- 
creasing misery for the people ; and ruin would soon have to be 
feared in a commercial or manufacturing city, if this state of things 
were prolonged, or often repeated. 




According to the testimony of merchants whom the 
consulted, the Joss occasioned bv restrictive measures is as nothii 
“■ comparison with the incalculable evils caused by the troubles 
m epidemic such as that which prevailed at Constantinople in 
1*5, and of which the disastrous effects were still far from being 
repaired. A country stricken with Cholera suffers doubly, whe- 
ther cpiarantine measure*! are taken against it or not. It suffers 
from the disease, and also in its commercial interests. It has to be 
narked that it is not the merchants who complain most of 
Active measures; it is the idle, the tourists whose pilgrimages 
' red. 


'*■ ... the interest of all to take suitable measures to arrest the 
invading progress ot’ Cholera, since these will not aggravate the 
confusion in transactions with iufected countries, and because 
through them the injury caused by the ravages of the disease w'ill 
be avoided. And as the countries whjeh are most exposed to 
Cholera, and which believe that their supreme interest is to guard 
themselves from it, will never abstain from such measures, it 
follows that it is for the common interest that an international 
understanding on this subject be established. 


Conclusion — Restrictive measures , known before hand and 
suitably applied , are much less prejudicial to commerce and 
international relations than the disturbance which affects in- 
dustry and commercial transactions in consequence of an invasion 
of Cholera. 


This is adopted by all the members of the Committee, except 
M.- Van-Ceuns. 


Question 2nd. — Ought we not to start from the fundamental 
principle; that the nearer that quarantine mea- 
sures and preventive means are applied to the 
primary source , the more we may reckon on their 

efficacy? 

The inconveniences of quarantine measures increase with the 
diffusion of Cholera, in civilized countries, at the same time that 
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their efficacy diminishes, and it follows naturally that the nearer 
to the original source that measures can be applied and in lands 
less peopled than Europe, where the relations are less active, 
where natural obstacles to the march of the scourge exist,, 
more the chance of arresting it will increase, and the less onei 
will the restrictive measures be, even if they are very severe. 


It is well to inquire up to what point in the couutries between 
India and Europe those measures can be applied with hope^j^ 
success. A look at the track hitherto followed hy Cholera V 
entering Europe, will throw light on this subject. 






Bif land Cholera leaves India bv the North-West PriWmces, 
thence it invades Afghanistan, then Persia bv Herat and Meshid. 
From Meshid it was propagated in Bokhara, and then, crossing the 
steppes of Tartary on the east* of the Caspian Sea and lake Aral, it 
reached Orenburg in 1 82M* The principal radiation from Meshid 
is westward by Asterabad and the shore of the Caspian to Tehran. 
From this capital it advances in many directions; southward to 
Ispahan; south westward, by llama-dan and Kermanshah, it reaches 
Mesopotamia ; northward bv the shore of the Caspian, hy Itucht, 
Lenkoran and Bakoo; and from those ports it has reached 
Astrakan by sea in the three epidemics. It was hy Astrakau that 
in 1 *30 and 1847 Cholera entered Europe. Persia is separated 
from Belooehistan by vast deserts, and lias never been invaded by 
Cholera through that country. 


Jly sen Cholera is exported from India westward and north- 
westward, from fjio Malabar Coast. and chiefly from Bombay, where 
it is endemic. In consequence of this proximity and their numer- 
ous maritime relations, the east coast of the Arabian peninsula and 
the coast of all the Persian Gulf are the shores most exposed to 
its importation, and those where, after India, it prevails with 
greatest frequency, so much so that we might ask if the disease 
is not endemic on all the coast. From the Persian Gulf the 
disease has reached Busora and Bagdad. Muscat is subject to 
Cboldra, and all the coast of the Hadramaut, to the entrance of the 
Red Sea, is rather often visited by it ; but Mokulla ought to be 
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particularly mentioned. Ships coming from India • frequently 
revictual there before entering the Red Sea, and it is thus exposed 
f attacks of Cholera, and may become a centre of propagation. 

\ * Other Indian ports, besides those of the Malabar Coast, con- 
tribute to the exportation of Cholera, but it is chiefly south- 1 
eastward, to Malacca and the Dutch islands, that it is carried from 
Bengal. Singapore merits special attention, as it is not only a 

f sat mart for commerce, hut, from its constant intercourse with 
^ T udian peninsula, it appears to be also a mart for Cholera; 
\ T -'sides, the gathering place of a considerable number of 
1 j ‘ight to ten thousand yearly embark there for Mecca. 

Last year, 1805, it was ships (under the Ottoman flag) from 
that place that suffered most during the voyage; and if it is added 
that the embarkation of pilgrims takes place there in circumstances 
that could not he more painful, it - will be comprehended that for 
the Ilijaz, arrivals from Singapore ought to be reckoned the most 
dangerous. 

Cholera is imported on the shores of the Ited Sea either direct- 
ly by ships from India, or indirectly from the secondary centres on 
the Arabian coast ; and when, along with the pilgrims, it enters 
the Ilijaz, and, being unarrested in its course 1 , it invades Egypt, 
there is danger to the ports of Europe, and its importation into 
them is infallible, if it be not opposed by severe measures. 

In considering the probabilities of being able to arrest Cholera 
issuing from India, it is seen that its track hy land is from the 
Punjab. Although the roads leading thence arc not very easy, 
and are very well adapted for restrictive precautions, there is no 
hope for the institution, in the barbarous countries through which 
they lead, of measures fitted to aid the natural obstacles to the 
extension of Cholera. The Committee believes that much more 
is to ho expected from a system of precautions organised ill the 
Punjab itself by the care of the English Government. 

Persia, the principal victim of the emissions of Cholera from 
India, both by land and hy sea, becomes a secondary centre front 
which the disease radiates far. Although Herat, placed in a 
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tbfile among high mountains and the desert, is, as regards Cholera, 
a strategic point, and the principal, perhaps the only passage 
for the disease, it is doubtful if the Persian Government hari 
its hands the means of putting in force suitable measure^ Jpr 
barring'the passage. There would be less difficulty to encounwrin 
opposing the disease on the maritime frontier in the Gulf, hut 
that would require the co-operation of the Imam of Muscat^ho 
holds Bund ur Abas, and nearly all the navfgation of its waters. 

When Persia is invaded by the disease the difficulties incr. ! 1. 
It would be difficult to organise an efficacious barrier fronv £ J 
on the Caspian to Bayazid, but to the Russian Gove} §e 

difficulty would not be insuperable. 3t has only to render qn2rfcct 
a system that lias long been organized. Tlie passage across tbo 

Caspian from Asterabad to Astrakan should be watched. 

• * < 

The line to be defended between Persia and Turkey extends 

from the junction of the Russian, Persian and Turkish, territories at 
Bayazid on the north to the head of the Persian Gulf, but if the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces are invaded the line would begin at Batoon on 
the Black Sea. r i his line is guarded by sauitary posts at its prin- 
cipal entrances, but, unless better managed than hitherto, the bar- 
rier in some parts will be illusory. 

As regards tlie probability of arresting Cholera in its advance 
by sea, the Strait of Babel-Mandeb presents a natural barrier which 
it would be possible to oppose to the introduction of tlie disease 
into the Red Sea. It is, therefore, necessary to place the first 
obstacle there. If the Red Sea is invaded, then Egypt must be 
defended by' the most severe measures. If Egypt is invaded, there 
will be little danger of extension from it by land; it is by W#y. of 
tlie sea that danger is to be feared, and it would be best that 
Egypt should resign itself to the severest measures during the short 
continuance of an epidemic, to ensure effectual protection to the 
interests of Europe. 

Conclusion. — The nearer to the original source that quaran- 
tine and other preventive measures against Cholera are applied , 
the less onerous and the more efficacious are they likely to he as re- 
gards the preservation of Europe, - 

13 



CHAPTER II. 


MEASURES TO TAKE IN INDIA. 

Option 3rd — Is there reason to hope that Cholera can he extin * 
gaished in India , or at least that its epidemic deve- 
lopment can he restrained t With this view , will 
it not he proper , while carrying on the hygienic 
improvements already undertaken , to institute fresh 
investigations an the endemic ify of the disease , in- 
vestigations o?i the spot which ivill require much 
time, and which the English Government alone is 
in a position to undertake , to indicate the par- 
ticular points 07i which the investigations should 
bear ? 

C« , 

The essential cause of the endemieilv of Cholera is not known. 
It is not even exactly known what are the places in which it really 
exists in the endemic form; nor what connection there is between 
its endemicity and its epidemic development. * 

The ‘Committee certainly does not pretend to dictate to the 
distinguished medical men who are already occupied with these 
questions as to the best way to follow in such an undertaking; but 
it cannot but give an opinion as to the particular points that 
appear worthy of attention. 

It is known that Cholera is endemic at Calcutta, Cawnpoor, 
Allahabad, Madras and Bombay, but there is no yertaiuty that it 
is nol^ endemic in other places. There is, therefore, room for more 
precision as to the places in India where endemic Cholera exists. 
This is a statistical question. 

To solve the problem of the cause of the endemicity, thfe 
Committee thinks that the peculiarities of the soil where the en- 
demic is very manifest is, perhaps, the most important of the points 
to be investigated. Are the conditions which Pettenkofer regards 
as. ^dispensable to the development of Cholera always fouud? 
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Are the localities where the endemic reigns distinguished by 
any exclusive peculiarities, whether in the position, the habitations, 
or as regards habits newly contracted, as in the burning of corp,f| 
in food, or in the state of misery ? 

, All the investigations should aim at Ascertaining if ChfKera 
generates spontaneously, exteriorly to man. If, for example, being 
the product of a peculiar organic decomposition, it has its birth in, 
and is disengaged with more or less activity from the soil, lik^ a 
palustral miasm — or if, as is more probable, the morbific prine** \*, 
once produced, is generated only in man ; the ground and al 
is on its surface being only receptacles more or less f ' ' m 

which the germ coming from the sufferer from Cholo (y be 

preserved, and from which it disengages itself with an activity 
varying with circumstances. 

Is there not reason to bJlieve that instead of Cholera being 
annually imported by the*pilgrims from endemic sources, it rather 
exists permanently in the places of pilgrimage, and breaks out 
every year under the favoring circumstances produced by the 
concourse? 

Lastly, since 1817, has Cholera at any time been seen in 
India to break out spontaneously in a locality until then exempt 
from the endemic? And, if so, has such a manifestation been the 
beginning of a spreading epidemic? 

Independently of those investigations, the hygienic improve- 
ments already begun should bo followed with the greatest energy. 
And the Committee inquires whether it would not be admissible to 
adopt some precautions to restrain the exportation of the disease 
from its endemic centres. 

r 

The Committee is convinced that, in oi*der to restrain the 
ravages of Cholera in India, hygienic measures ought to have in 
view all classes of tlie. population ; otherwise all the solicitude and 
all the admirable precautions with which the English troops are 
surrounded will not hinder Cholera from occasioning considerable 
losses among them, such as statistical returns now show, and as 
are likely to recur so long as the source of the evil among tho 
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Natives is not restrained. To judge from the immensesanitary 
•works begun at the principal towns of India, and the dttttes pom- 
rnitted to the three permanent Sanitary Commissions, the , English 
f :emment appears to have perfectly understood this. 

\ - 

Conclusion. — T/ie Committee does not think it impossible to 
succeed in extinguishing invading Cholera in India , and it believes 
that in every case its epidemic development could be restrained . To 

again this double end it admits the necessity of continued invests 

' 072 . 5 , having for their object to ascertain the special conditions 
produce and maintain endemic Cholera , as well as the connec - 
' r ists between this endemic and its epidemic outbreaks , at 
the %uinc\ime pursuing the hygienic improvements already begun . 
As regards the particular points on which the investigations should 
bear , the Committee refers to what precedes. 


Question 4th. — From what we know of the principal part that 
pilgrimages bear in the development of Cholera in 
India , is it not desirable that heed be given to 
restrain, as much as possible, the influence of this 
cause, and to continue on a greater scale the use 
of the means already, during two years, employed 
with some success? To point out the measures ? 

The Committee states its opinion that Hindoo pilgrimages are 
of all the causes of epidemics in India incomparably the most 
powerful. It thinks that a person must be convinced that what 
has been enunciated in the General Report of the Conference as 
to the importance of those pilgrimages or fairs, far from being 
exaggerated, is, on the contrary, under the reality. 

Mention is made of the measures taken at Conjeveram in 
1864 by the advice of the Madras Sanitary Commission, and of 
the measures recommended for pilgrim camps by the President of 
the Sanitary Commission for Bombay, and the rules that were by 
him suggested to prevent the returning pilgrims from carrying 
Cholera into the towns and military cantonments. 
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TJie Committee asks if there is not a possibility of adding 
certain precautions to the measures already taken, and, with a view 
to lessen the concourse at the sacred places, if it would not 
possible to require that every pilgrim before his departure 
furnished with special permission from the authority under w*|jls 
he is, and which should not be granted except on proof that he has 
the means of supplying his wants during his journey. Such a 
condition yrould have the effect of keeping away from the pilgrim- 
ages the mass of beggars that flocks to them, and that is the 
chief aliment of epidemic Cholera. | 

The Committee can only propose this important ‘ /i 
without solving it, because it is to be feared that the ui .ttfht 
it has in view may he such as would raise a dangerous opposi- 
tion among the Natives. Of such a ease the English Government 
is the only good judge. 

The Committee praises the arrangements for the sanitary police 
of the places of pilgrimage, comprising the hygienic measures that 
have been mentioned, and expresses its desire that, these may be 
made mofc general and complete, as experience may indicate. 

It is on the return of the pilgrims, when Cholera has broken 
out, that the great danger begins. Against this danger the 
Government of Bombay has already, as lias been shown, adopted 
certain measures, of which the principal, the Committee thinks, is 
to iutcrdict the pilgrims that have Cholera among them from 
entering towns. But, the Committee asks, is the forty-eight 
hours quarantine of observation a real guarantee ? * It thinks not. 

* The adviser of the Government in this matter did not think this was all that 
was to be desired, but only that, if strictly enforced, it would be beneficial, as 
affording the two days that is so common a time, during an epidemic in India, be- 
tween exposure to infection and the manifestation of illness. The proposing a 
longer detention, to include possibly more tardy development, would have had the 
appearance of giving greater security, but it was thought it would in reality frustrate 
the object from its being impracticable, as there was no law to enforce it, and armed 
force could not be contemplated. Even the two days detention was subsequently 
ruled to be legally impracticable. The people of Poona, however, have had the good 
sense to submit to the detention of their sick, returning pilgrims. 


A. H. h. 
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The Committee states its belief that the true ; nje^$pf 
hindering the diffusion of the disease would he not to allow t}ie 
<kparturc of the contaminated masses until after the complete 
<f -ation of the epidemic among them, and after a general disin- 
fe^|On ; but at the same time it acknowledges that this would be 
altogether impracticable with the immense assemblages at Indian 
pilgrimages. Such measures - would presuppose a suitable place 
where the mass might be scattered and guarded, where neiiher shel- 
nor food, nor drinking water, nor means of disinfection, nor suc- 
•• to the sick, would be wanting. Nevertheless, the principle of 
•ring the dissemination of Cholera, the Committee says, is good 
hI should be acted on when there is the opportunity. 

In iveapi filiation, it is important — 

(1 sf.) — To endeavour to rest rut the number of pilgrims, by 
obliging them, if it be possible , to provide themselves before depar- 
ture with a pass, which should be granted to those only who are 
proved to have the means of supplying their wants during the 
journey. 

('2nd.) — To establish in all places of pilgrimage a sanitary 
police , comprising the hygienic measures already in practice, and to 
le completed in accordance with the teach ings of experience 1 .. 

(Zed.) — In case, of Cholera among the pilgrims not to allow 
the return of the contaminated mass (when such a measure is 
practicable), excepting after the complete cessation of the epidemic 
in the mass, and a general disinfection. 

Question nth. — Is there not need to use means to prevent the 
exportation of Cholera from India ? Among those 
means is there not reason to particularize the insti- 
tution of a sanitary police at the place of departure 
specially applicable to pilgrims , and in time of an 
epidemic that of a Bill of Health , &c. ? 

The means of preventing, or at least of lessening, the exporta- 
tion of Cholera from India by sea are solely dependent on the 
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fehglish authorities, and the employment of them is not likely to 
raise all the practical difficulties which might be opposed to ftea- 
sures taken to extinguish Cholera. 1 

Act XXI. of 1858, for the regulation of Native passenger 
ships, is the first step of importance in this matter, and even now 
it might be considered the bases of all the measures to be taken 
against the exportation of Cholera. It has some imperfections and 
omissions. Thus there is the mistake that it is applicable only 
ships carrying the English flag, and consequently it is cr >. 
eluded by speculators who undertake to carry Moosulmau " : V } 

iu foreign vessels, and particularly under the Ottoman fl: i 

Could not the Act be applied without distinction to all the 
English ports in India? Even more, in the ports of all the powers 
w r ho have Indian possessions, and to all ships of the class in ‘ques- 
tion, whatever may be their flag? This should be viewed as an 
essential condition to be fulfilled. 

Another circumstance to be noted is that masters of vessels 
under the English flag find the means of treeing themselves front 
obedieucc to the Act when they come to Judda. As an instance 
of this it is cited that in 186;') the ships North-Wind and Persia 
left Singapoor, which is subject to the Act, and touched at 
Mokulla, in preference to Aden, and, there being no English autho- 
rity there, they escaped control, and finally reached Judda. At 
Judda could the contravention of the Act be dealt, with? That 
there was contravention of it as regarded the^ number of passen- 
gers was very evident. 

Another omission in the Act is, that English ships leaving a 
foreign port are not subject to it. The Sidney, that perhaps had 
no right to carry more than 500 or GOO passengers, took with 
impunity as many as 2000 on the voyage from Judda to Suez.. 
It is desirable that the Act should be iu force iu all places. 

In the details of the Act there is nothing said regarding the 
state of health of the persons embarked, and consequently nothing 
to hinder the embarkation of those having the premonitory signs 
of Cholera. There is no mention of measures that would neccs- 
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sitate a good sanitary condition of the ^hip on its arrival. The 
Aetf however, with certain extensions and additions, would answer 
* . eud as regards the embarkation of the pilgrims. 

^ This Act is only applicable to the hygienic conditions of the 
ship and its fitness for sea, but no ship leaving India should be 
exempted from being furnished with a Bill of Health, certifying to 
the health of the place of departure and the number of persons 
r barked, and the Bill of Health should be examined at the inter- 

ate ports touched at. in conformity with the rules adopted in 

Bill t)f Health, to be of value, should be granted by 
sanitary authority at tlxe place of departure, and consequently 
there should be a Medical Establishment organized for this, espe- 
cially lu ports natrted for the embarkation of pilgrims. Among 
such ports Singapoor deserves particular, attention. 

The Committee asks, if in case of an epidemic of Cholera 
at the place of departure it would not be possible to prevent tlie 
embarkation of pilgrims at the place, or to delay it. until the end 
of the epidemic, or to render the conditions of' embarkation more 
severe than usual? But these are delicate questions, and it is 
necessary to leave the solution of them to the competent authori- 
ties. Another question of the same order is, if it would not be 
possible to exact from every Moosulmau pilgrim from India before 
departure the proof that he has the means of meeting the expenses 
of his journey ? 

The Committee mentions that the Dutch Government in its 
Indian possessions, wishing to reduce the increasing number at 
pilgrims to Mecca, made it obligatory for every pilgrim to have a 
passport which cost 1 10 florins. The High Court of Justice, 
having found this to be illegal, suppressed the passport in 1852. 
The number of pilgrims, however, increased greatly, and the Gov- 
ernment judged it necessary again to require a passport, which 
was granted on certain conditions, of which the chief one is that 
the applicant has proved that he has the necessary means for his 
journey going and returning, and that he has made suitable arrange- 
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tttents for die maintenance of his family in his absence. Perhaps, 
it would not be impossible to extend this to the English posses- 
sions in India. 

Recapitulation . — It is of the highest importance to preMnt 
the exportation of Cholera from India by sea. 

For this end the Act of 1858, entitled the Native Passenger 
Act, -would be the principal means, if it were made applicable to U 
flags without distinction, and if it were complete with regaram 
sanitary precautions. 

Besides, it is of importance that every vessel leaving an^ndian 
port should bo furnished with a Bill of Health, granted by a sani- 
tary authority appointed for ^he purpose, who would at the same 
time have to watch the fylfilment of the rules relative to the em- 
barkation of pilgrims. 

And the Committee believes there is reason to consider the 
questions, whether in case of an epidemic at a place in India it 
would not be possible to prohibit, or to defer, or to restrict, the em- 
barkation of pilgrims at that place ; and lastly, if, after the exam- 
ple of the Dutch Government in its Indian possessions, it would 
not be possible for the English authorities of India to require of 
every Moosulman pilgrim proof that he has the means of meeting 
the expenses of his voyage and of the maintenance of his family 

during his absence. 

° • 


14 
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CHAPTER III. 

ASURES TO TAKE IN THE COUNTRIES BETWEEN INDIA AND EURORfe.; ’ 

A. — Against the importation by sea. 

Question 6th . — Would it not be suitable to institute tit the entrance 
of the Red Sea, on an island if possible , a sanitary 
establishment, where all ships entering that sea 
would be submitted to examination , and would , if 
there was need, be subjected to quarantine mea- 
sures ? If so, what ought to be the, character of 
the establishment, by whom, and how should the 
measures be enforced ? 

The utility of 0 such an establishment has been theoretically 
established by what precedes. The present question is its prac- 
ticability. Whether at the entrance of the Red Sea there arc the 
conditions indispensable to its working, namely, a suitable posi- 
tion, security, salubrity, safe anchorage, sufficiency of drinking 
water, facilities for supplies. It is clear that if such conditions 
are not met in a reasonable degree in any part of its waters, the 
establishment cannot be instituted. If all the requisite conditions 
were found combined, it is not impossible that considerations of 
another nature might form an obstacle to an establishment of this 
nature. 

A great quarantine establishment at the entrance of the Red 
Sea ought to he at tbo same time both a lazaret and a post of 
observation," and consequently should be situated eo as to be able 
to watch effectually all ships entering, and, besides, should have 
the means of subjecting contaminated vessels properly to the 
prescribed measures. Those conditions imply the greatest possible 
proximity to the Strait of Bab-el- Mandeb. 

The island of Perim is in that situation dividing the narrowest 
part of the Strait into two unequal passages. The greater passage, 
between the island and the African Coast, is fourteen miles/wide} 
♦the- smaller, between Perim and Cape Bab-el-Mandeb, or rather 



between Perim and Pilot Inland that is separated from the Gape 
by ,a narrow cliannel, is four and a half miles wide. Ships can - 
pass on either side of Perim. The island of Perim is four andttt 
half miles long and two broad, and it rises 230 feet above Jpe 
sea level. It is a rock entirely bare, and without fresh wafer. 
On its south-west side there is a good port, but it is small. This 
last inconvenience is compensated by good anchorage at a little 
distance, near Cape Bab-el-Mandeb. The English Garrisou re- 
ceives all its supplies, including water, from without. „ 

The position leaves nothing to desire, but the CoinmittceJ|||| 
not think it suitable for a lazaret, where a large number 
have to be sheltered and fed. However, Perim is th<i hee£f>iace 
for the location of the maritime force required for the examina- 
tion of ships and for watching the Strait. 

A place for a quarantine establishment presents itself at a 
little distance outside tlyj Strait .and on the south-east of Cape 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It is a flat shore of easy access, where there arc 
palm trees, aud w here good water is reported to be found. There 
is good anchorage under shelter of the Cape and the islands. 

There thus appears to be the possibility of establishing at the 
entrance of the sea a post of observation, which would be chiefly 
on Perim, and a lazaret, to which infected arrivals might be seat 
after examination. The Committee adds that this is but a sug- 
gestion, and that a full investigation on the spot would he indis- 
pensable. Besides the places named, there is none known that 
is suitable outside the Strait. There is no information regarding 
Obokh, the French possession on the African Coast. The large 
island Ilarnish # has no resources; Jubulzoogur, although having 
$ little water, some vegetation, and some good anchoring ground* 
does not possess other requisite conditions. The island of Kama- 
ran near the Arabian Coast, between Hodeida and Lohcia, has 
water, supplies, aud safe anchorage, and it is near Yemen, which 
ensures facility in victualling. But it would he difficult to avoid 
dangerous communication with this the most populous and the 
least civilised part of Arabia. It would, besides, be very difficult 
to hinder contraventions at Kamarau, or to oblige suspicious 
vessels to go there. 
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The sanitary establishment would be attended with great 
expense ; it would require a large number of persons, and a con* 
sUerable Military and Naval Force, to carry out the prescribed 
\ sures. Neither Turkey nor Egypt could take the manage** 
niCTit; England would be capable of doing so, but would it con- 
sent? And then would there not be great objection to entrusting 
the key of the Red Sea to one Power? 

After discussion, the Committee concludes that the projected 
utidn should be international, that it should be established 
maintained at the expense of the Powers interested, and 
placlfi wider the superintendence of a mixed Council, with a dele- 
gate from each nation. The Committee repeats that the inter- 
national character of the Council is a condition 1 sine qua non ' of 
the sanitary establishment. 

* 

Every ship entering the Red Sea ought to be subjected to 
examination, to ascertain its state of h 'altli, or at least (for that is 
always possible) the sanitary condition of the ship. According to 
the result of the examination, the ship would be authorized, by an 
entry or countersignature in the Bill of Health, to continue its 
voyage, or would bo detained in quarantine, if, from the nature of 
casualties, overcrowding, the place of destination, or any other 
circumstance, the free entry of the ship into the Red Sea bo 
judged to bo dangerous. Regular packet-boats, and, in general, 
ships offering certain specified guarantees, while being under 
obligation to submit to examination, might be allowed to continue 
their voyage, even in case of choleraic casualties, on condition of 
performing quarantine at the place that would *bo assigned for 
them. Rut that such measures may be carried out with the im- 
partiality, intelligence and firmness, that arc desirable, their execu- 
tion should not be entrusted to any one Power. 

The Committee concludes that the measures be applied in virtue 
of international regulations , which should particularize the cases , 
and by an authority subject to the control of the Governments 
interested. 
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Question 7 th. — The pilgrimage to Mecca. * 

The organization of a Sanitary Service on the Coast of the Red 

\ 

This organization would comprise posts for medical men, 
whose duty it would be to give correct reports of the health of the 
country; to grant and to examine Bills of Health; to watch the 
execution of hygienic or other prescribed measures; an^l also cer- 
tain lazaret posts particularly appropriated to the carrying o ujap f 
quarantine measures. 

Tho posts of the first kind should occupy the principal 
ports on both shores. On the African side it is indispensable that 
Koseir, Sooakin and Musowa, he watched. They are all under 
tho Egyptian Government, and at the two first # there is already a 
sanitary service. ( )u the Arabian shore there would he difficulties 
in organizing a sanitary Service, owing to the number of places to 
watch, and the ferocity and the fanaticism of the people, who are 
not under the Ottoman dominion, and are hostile to any European 
interference. There is not, however, absolute impossibility of 
elfecting it. The seat of the office having the direction of all the 
others in the Ilijaz should be at Judda. Yambo is another 
important place. There should be a third post south of Judda, 
either at Lceth or at Gonfonda, if it could he placed there with 
safety. 

As regards the lazarets, the Committee makes distinction be- 
tween the % place where pilgrims affected with Cholera would 
perform quarantine, and where ordinary arrivals would be sub- 
jected to preventive measures. The danger is not the same, and 
the means of isolation that suffice for a small number of travellers 
are not applicable to a multitude, such as that of a pilgrimage. 
It was thought that there should be reserved for pilgrims return- 
ing by sea three places, whei*c in case of Cholera among them 
they would be admitted to perform quarantine. They were in 
order from south to north on the Arabian Coast, El-Wesh, Moilah 
apd Tor. The Egyptian Government, however, is opposed to 
Moilah, from apprehension of clandestine communication with the* 
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Egyptian shore, and it is, therefore, omitted. Tor would -fee re- 
served for ordinary arrivals with Cholera, El-Wesh would be 
am ) ropriated for the quarantine of pilgrims. It is five days' march 
n% h of Yambo, and is under the Egyptian Government, which 
keeps a garrison in a fort at some distance from the sea. The 
port is large and safe, and is accessible lor large vessels; there is 

abundance of excellent water, both on the shore and in the neigh- 
bouring valleys; fresh food is easily procurable on the spot, with- 
k t reckoning on vevictualUng by sea. Tor is a little town at the 
)f Mount Sinai, w ith good anchorage and abundance of fresh 
It can casilv bo v ictualled from Suez. 


out 

i 


The Committee is of opinion that quarantine should not in 
any ca^e be performed in the neighbourhood of Suez, as, for in- 
stance, at the Wells of Moses. At Suez there should be a post of 
observation, and it # sliould be the seat* of tin* direction of the whole 
sanitary service of the Tied Sea, which should bo assisted by the 
proposed International Commission. 


Conditions of departure , and precautions relative to the embark- 
ation of pilgrims. — The Moo-ailman law requires that whoever 
undertakes the pilgrimage should have means sufficient for the 
voyage, and for the subsistence of Ids family in liis absence. This 
is acted on by the Dutch Government in its, Indian possessions, 
mid also, it is said, in Morocco, Tunis, and doultles-. in Algeria. 
Its adoption is recommended to the Iirilidi Government, and also 
to the Turkish and Egyptian Governments. 


The carrying of pilgrims by sea is at present *§eft in the 
Turkish and Egyptian ports to the greediest speculation. It is 
urgently required that suitable arrangements should be made, and 
the Indian Native Passengers’ Act, with the modifications that have 
been specified, should be applied. 

Hygienic measures to put in practice in the places to which 
pilgrimage is made. —The Commission that was sent in 1865 by 
the Ottoman Government into the Ilijaz took precautions at the 
sacred places, which consisted principally of removing the fijjih 
that encumbered the town of Mecca and other places; establishing 
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slaughter-yards out of the town ; removing to a distance the, pits 
for the maceration of skins; the establishing of an hospital of 
sixty beds; assigning asylums to the beggars who crowded j|$e 
great Musjid and the streets; clearing out the filth from th«$pw 
servoirs of Arafat; cleaning the conduits that bring drinking 
water to Mecca; digging five hundred latrines^at different places 

of the valley of Mina, and large trenches to receive the blood of 
the animals slaughtered ; and preparing, at a considerable distance, 
other trenches in which to bury tlio offal. All those measures 
were accomplished, not only without resistance, but even with^ra 
concurrence of the authorities of Mecca. It is of importanc&fBK 
those measures he perfected and regularly carried out by the 
sanitary police. In addition, the pilgrims should be provided 
with abundance of drinking water. The temporary latrines should 
be filled up daily, and disinfected with quiclj-lime if possible. 
Encampments out of the towns should be arranged so as to avoid 
crowding and its couscquTmces. Succour should bo given to the 
sick, and Cholera should bo treated separately. 

Is there any measure to hike in the llijaz against the importa- 
tion of Cholera In/ sea or hy land ' — Mecca being the place of 
concentration, if the poit of Judd.i were closed the infected pilgrims 
w r ould, nevertheless, i each Mecca b\ other ports. It would, there- 
fore, be necessary to be able to stop tlu* passage by land, but that 
docs not appear to he practicable. The only thing that seems 
practicable is, if the llijaz weic free fiom disease, to subject to 
quarantine (without expecting great benefit) every contaminated 
ship arriving at Judda. The Committee places no reliance on any 
quarantine measures that could be taken in the llijaz against the 
importation of Cholera. 

Measures to take with arrivals ft om the llijaz if Cholaa 
manifest itself there during the pilgrimage. — Pilgrims wishing to 
return to Egypt by sea should be taken to El- Wesh, there to perform 
a quarantine of ten days, and the ship that afterwards takes them 
thence to Suez wdtli a clean Bill of Health, would have to call at 
Tor, and remain under observation twenty-four hours. The cara- 
van for Egypt would, according to usage, halt at the station near 
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El-Wesh ; it would there he inspected, and would uot he allowed to 
proceed until after having been ten days exempt from Cholera* 
Pilgrims from India and other countries beyond the Bed Sea 
would he allowed to embark on their return home, but would 
have to submit to the rules laid down by the sanitary authority of 
the port of embarkation. 

* 

The communications between the llijaz and Egypt should 
not be re-established in less tlmn ten days after the cessation of 
sign of Cholera. 

Question 8 th. — Measures to talce in case o f an outbreak of Cholera 
in Egypt. 

Egypt, as regards Cholera coming froip the Red Sea, is a defile 
through which it must almost of necessity pass to reach Europe; 
but it is a defile at the outlet of which the disease radiates widely, 
owing to the maritime relations of the country with all parts of the 
Mediterranean. As a gate to he passed, Egypt offers a natural 
obstacle, of which advantage may be taken by concentrating there 
the means of prevention ; while if only the radiations of the disease 
were opposed here and there, and but one weak point were left in 
the defence against an enemy so subtle as Cholera, it would be 
euougli to occasion the loss to all Europe of the benefits of the 
measures adopted generally. If on the Asiatic 01 European side 
of the Mediterranean one coast wore badly watched, or one un- 
faithful or negligent agent permitted any compromise, the whole of 
the defensive system would he ruined. As it is easier to oppose 
an invading enemy by shutting a narrow gate through which he 
must pass than by leaving him an open field, it is clearly for the 
common interests that the door of Egypt bo firmly closed. 

If the European Governments decided on interrupting all in- 
tercourse with Egypt during the epidemic by a blockade, the con- 
sequences would be that the epidemic would there run its course, 
and have neither more nor fewer victims than if the door towards 
Europe were open to emigrants. The inhabitants could still resort 
to dispersion by making encampments in the desert places of the 
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tountry, and) in all probability, the epidemic would in two months 
have become extinct, because in warm countries its course is more 
rapid than in Europe. The interruption would not hinder urgent 
communications that, with necessary precautions, could be allowed 
without danger. 

It will be said, would the immense interests of commerce, and 
the transit to India across Egypt, and the Suez canal — so many * 
interests of the first order — agree to such an interruption and allow 
it to be enforced? The Committee admits without difficulty that 
those great interests would view the proposed measure in ai&Bv 
bad light, and does not in the least doubt that, if they were pqH§r- 
ful enough, they would oppose it. But that is not a question for 
the Committee ; it endeavours only to establish that the interests 
embraced in the whole commerce of Europe, even those of the 
relations with India, should not be opposed # to the temporary 
interruption of the communication between Europe and Egypt, 
if that interruption woflld have the result of ensuring Europe 
against an invasion of Cholera. 

If Cholera, notwithstanding all precautions, were to appear iu 
Egypt, tliei’e could be only the choice of two evils — the loss con- 
fined to the temporary interruption of communication with Egypt, 
or the immense loss caused by an almost certain invasion of 
Cholera in Europe. But in putting aside, for the present, the 
question of humanity, if the commercial losses on one side and the 
other were calculated, those resulting from the importation of 
Cholera from Egypt would be greatly in excess. The Committee 
proposes for the solicitous attention of the Governments which its 
members represent, the question — In the case of an epidemic of 
Cholera coming by the Red Sea and appearing in Egypt, while 
Europe and Turkey are free from it, would it not be proper to 
interrupt temporarily the maritime communication of Egypt with all 
the Mediterranean ? 

This was agreed to by all, excepting Salem Bey. 

B. — Against the importation by land. 

In the first place, Persia is considered with reference to the 
means of guarding it from Cholera coming from India, and to 
15 
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measures which might restrain the development of choleraic 
epidemics. Then are considered the precautions that Turkey and 
Russia would, have to take against an invasion of Cholera when 
prevailing in Persia, or the neighbouring countries. 


Question Oth. — Measures to take in Persia , organization oj a 
sanitary system , precautions connected with pil- 
grimages, the transport of corpses , tyc. * 

Tt has been shown by what ways Cholera enters Pci'sia, and 

■ Herat is, as it were, the gate by which it passes from 
Afghanistan. But Herat not being in its possession, Persia is 
unable to protect Meshid on that side. When Cholera has reached 
Aleshid, the important pilgrimage to this town, as is the case in 
India, furnishes i^s eliief aliment, and is the principal cause of 
the propagation of tho disease. To this are to be added the 
numerous commercial relations that cehtrc in that town. But 
the most important pilgrimage, as regards the present question, 
is the one to Kerbela, and other places near Bagdad that are 
particularly venerated by the Shccahs. This pilgrimage is per- 
formed at all times of the year, but the great influx is during the 
month of the Mohurum, when about sixty thousand Persians 
come to the neighbourhood of Bagdad. The Persians have the cus- 
tom of carrying with them the remains of their relatives and 
friends, to bury them near the tombs of the Imam. Those human 
remains, exhumed in different stages of decomposition, are wrapped 
in felt, put into sacks, into panniers, sometimes into boxes, and 
arc carried on horses or camels. But the worst is that the corpses 
of those who die on the journey are added to the old remains 
in such way that every caravan as it approaches its destination 
carries a greater and greater number of putrid corpses. These 
caravans resemble moving charnel-houses, that diffuse fetid ex- 
halations far around them. The Committee thinks that in Persia, 
as well as India, the pilgrimages arc a chief cause of the develop- 
ment and propagation of Cholera. 

In the present state of things it is not in the power of the 
Persian Government to ensure itself against the importation of 
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Cholera from India, either hy sea or by land ; but at least it might 
make some efforts to lessen the spreading of the disease in its own 
territory. 

For this end there should be instituted in Persia a sanitary 
system on the model of that in operation in the Ottoman empire, 
that is, composed of a central administration, aided by a Council 
or Board of Health, half European, and having under it sanitary 
establishments at important places of the country, such as Meshid, 
Kcrmanshah and Tauris. j$A 

The Committee is of opinion that Persia might safely mlp- 
tain a sanitary physician at Herat as a point of observation, and 
recommends it to do so. (The good to result from such observa- 
tion in this case is not stated by the Committee.) 

• ' ® 

The hygiftiic measures approved of for India are believed 
to be equally applicable "to Persia. The suppression of all pil- 
grimages during Cholera would be easier than in India, where 
there would, perhaps, lie insuperable obstacles to it. Twice already 
the King of Persia has forbidden, temporarily, tho pilgrimages 
under those circumstances. The granting of passports only to 
those who have the means of performing the journey should be 
put in practice. 

As regards the exhumation of corpses, it would be possible, 
the Committee thinks, to render the practice inoffensive by 
making obligatory certain simple precautions, such as (1) not 
allowing the exhumation and transport of corpses, excepting during 
the three winter mouths : a law to this purport is already in exist- 
ence, but it is not now in operation — (2) Requiring that corpses, 
whether fresh or in a state of putrefaction, be embalmed with dis- 
infecting substances, among which bitumen is noted — (3) Re- 
quiring that the bodies thus embalmed be enclosed hermetically 
in metallic cases, tin plate for example. 

The Committee thinks that Persia is generally salubrious, ex- 
cepting on the borders of tho Gulf and the shores of the Caspian, 
and would not have any great sanitary works to undertake. 
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Question 10th. — Measures to take on the Turko-Persian Frontier. 

There is already a line of defence from Busora, and even 
from Fao, at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab, to Bayazid on the 
north, a line which is prolonged, in following the Bussian frontier, 
to Batoom on the Black Sea. Along this immense line there are 
the following sanitary posts — Batoom, Ardahan and Kars, winch 
have each a Medical Officer of Health. 

The great road from Tauris to Trebizond does not go through 
dp'^id, but crosses the frontier at Kizil-Diza, four hours’ march 
HI mt. There are here a Medical Officer, and a lazaret, where 
Persian caravans can perform quarantine. Proceeding southward, 
there is a sauitary station at Kotur, where also there is a Medical 
Officer ; and at Van, east of Kotur, there is a post of observation. 
All those posts report to a Central Office at Erzeroom. The first 
post on the south part of the line is near Bevcnddbz, at the pass 
to Mosul. This defile has been badly guarded this year (18GG), 
as Cholera has passed it. Then there are the most important 
posts of this frontier — Soolcimanicli, Khangeen and Mendelee. 
The Medical Officers of Health in charge of these and the one at 
Busora report to a Central Office at Bagdad. 

This service may have been able to give good information 
regarding epidemics, but it has hitherto been powerless to preserve 
the Turkish territory from Cholera. This inefficiency proceeds 
from many causes — the extreme difficulty of watching so extended 
a frontier, the insufficiency of the means employed to do this, the 
feeble support, and often the ill-will, of the Governors of the Pro- 
vince, all which circumstances have combined tq render useless 
the zeal of the sauitary Officers. The Committee suggests the 
necessity of improving this sanitary service. 

The defence against maritime arrivals in the Persian Giilf* Is 
still more insufficient. Taking into account the difficulties of all 
kinds that are in the way of a complete organization on this coast, 
it appears, perhaps, wiser to return to the old system that protected 
Bagdad on the south by sanitary posts on the barrier that rests on 
the Tigris and Euphrates before their junction at Korna. 
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On the receipt of intelligence of Cholera being in Persia, the 
Governor of the province of Bagdad should come to an under- 
standing with the Persian authorities^ either to suspend the pil- 
grimage or to allow of only small parties at a time coming to the 
frontier, where they would perform quarantine before visiting the 
sacred places. Corpses should not be admitted then, or at any 
time, on Turkish territory, unless embalmed as before specified. 

Arrivals from the Persian Gulf should always be attentively 
watched at Pao and Busora, and suspicious arrivals shou^As 
subjected to suitable quarantine. It would be well that all |p$>s 
sailing in those waters should have Bills of Health. 


Question 1 1th. — Measures to take against importation by Bokhara 

* and the steppes oj Tartary f 

• 

- The Russian Government lias posts at the several passages of 
the river Ser-Durca, which is the frontier. The Medical Officer 
who reside in the forts on the banks of the river have to inspect the 
condition of the hordes of Kirghcez, and of the caravans that cross 
it. With the measures already taken, and what doubtless the 
Russian Government will judge suitable to add, Europe, in the 
opinion of the Committee, has not henceforth to fear the importa- 
tion of Cholera across the steppes of Tartary. 


Question 12 th. — Measures to take on the Busso-Fersian Frontier. 

Past experience and good sense show that the delta of the 
Koor is the part that it is of most importance to defend against an 
invasion of Cholera. The Committee asks itself if the defence is 
practicable, if this gate of Cholera can be closed, towards the land 
at Astara on the frontier, or towards the sea at Lenkoran and at 
Salian, or rather the isles of Sarce near it? it cannot say, but it is 
convinced the Russian Government, so much interested in the 
question, will neglect no necessary means to accomplish it. The 
system supposes an efficacious watching of the whole Russian 
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coast of tlic Caspian, and quarantine measures organised on. new 
bases in the principal ports that have relations with Persia, and 
principally at Bakoo and at" Astrakan, where already there are 
lazarets. The line of defence on the land now comprises ar num- 
ber of sanitary posts, of which the principal are at Astara, 
Belasoowar, Jebrail, Sharoora, and at Joolfa, on tlic road which 
leads from Tauris to Nuklcshivan, where there is a quarantine 
establishment. 
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No. 217 of I860. 


To His Excellency 


Revenue Department. 


The Honorable Sir H. B. E. FRERE, K.C.B. & G.C.S.I., 

Governor ami President in Council, 


BOMB; 


I have the honour to forward copies of the correspondence notcU 

in the margin, relative to the introduction 

l2A a £in r a"rJ C i86C° 18 ' of Survey rates into the Sehwan Talooka 

Collector’s No- 279, dated of the Kurrachec Collectors te, and to 

27th July 1866, with aceom- vcqirest the sanction of the Governor in 
pamments- 1 

Council, in accordance with Section 
XXV. of the Bombay Act J. of 1865, to the proposed settlement. 

2. Proposals for the settlement of this district’ were first sub- 
mitted by Captain Haig in November 1863, which were approved 
of by Mr. Mansfield, and their introduction for the Revenue year 
1803-64 was sanctioned; but a petition having been submitted 
against the settlement by the Zemindars of the District in the fol- 
lowing year, it was referred by him to Major Francis, the Survey 
Commissioner, who, after personally visiting the district and carefully 
examining the lands of several villages himself, was convinced of 
the defectiveness of the classification, and considered a revision of the 
rates necessary. Major Francis’ letter No. 18, dated 12th January 
1866, which forms No. I. of the annexed correspondence, fully ex- 
plains the objections taken by the Zemindars to the original settle- 
ment, and his reasons for recommending its revision necessary. The 
reply of Mr. Mansfield, which sanctions the revision, it is unneces- 
sary to quote. 

3. The revised assessment which has now been submitted 
makes, as will be seen from paragraph 3 of Major Francis’ report 
No. 502, dated 17th July last, very considerable reductions in the 
rates of the Sailab lands [♦. e,, Sailab aided by Moke from Rupees 

l 
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* j 4 0 to 5-6 0 , Sallali aided by wheel from Rupees 5-0-0 to 4*&-0; 
vSallab unaided by any irrigation from Rupees 3-12-0 to 3-6-0} in 
i he assessment, of which the principal faultiness of the first settle- 
ment consisted, and the result is a reduction of the total Jumma of 
Rupees 1,47,368, fixed by Captain llaig, to Rupees 1,08,509, or 
about 35 per cent., but leaving the total of the Jumma under the new 
rates 1 1 pci cent, in excess of the average collections of the last past 
five years. 

4. The revised settlement is undoubtedly extremely light, and 
itJfs to be regretted that the effect of the rates on the area under cul- 
tmition last year, as compared with the actual realizations, has not 
been compared, for J am inclined to consider that had this been done it 
would have been perceived how very low they really arc. There is, 
however, a difficulty in correcting their lowness now, as Mr. Mans- 
field guaranteed the settlement originally proposed by Captain llaig 
for ten years, anti 1 concur with rhe Collector (sec paragraph 7 of 
Major Francis* No. 502, dated 17th July) in considering that we are 
precluded from levying any increase on the rates imposed in 1864, 
unless by a compromise wherever a reduction has in a cultivator's 
holding been made by the revised settlement. 

5. As the revision only corrects errors made in the first gua- 
ranteed settlement, I would, notwithstanding the great reduction it 
causes in the realizable Jumma, recommend it lor sanction, for, for 
the reason already stated, general increases cannot, I consider, be 

added at present where they might other- 

Fide. paragraph 3 of Major w j s0 ] mve Jj Cc . n made. I would issue, 
Umbcrt s loiter No- 2/ Mated , . , A . , 

27th July last, au<] paragraphs however, no proclamation, but simply cor- 

y awl 10 of Major Francis’ rect the account ofcaeh cultivator’s holding 
re * >ort according to the revised fates, wherever this 

was practicable, in consequence of the total amount payable under 
these rates being less than the total amount assessed under the ori- 
ginal assessment. This course should, I think, be followed whenever 
an application may be made to take up fresh land the rates on which 
have been reduced by the revision. This would give some trouble 
at first, but it is the only way in which the revision can be introduced 
without on the one hand breaking faith as to the guarantee given 
by the Commissioner, and on the other hand obtaining compensation 
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for the reductions by pauitipf ou {lie it.-vieu^ at oraihendud in the 
revision. It is true that the guarantee ought not to have been given 
without the sane tiou of Government, but it would not be right a 
plead this now. 


1 have the' honour to be, &.c , 

A. D. ROBERTSON, 

% 

Acting Commissioner in Bind. 

Coivmissionei's Ojfict, /v«.v achcc, 

I2lh No oC 


No. 18 of 180b. 


To 


B. MANSFIELD, Esq., • 

Coumu'sjiflner in Sind. 


between the Sailabce rate? fixed 
on lauds fitted to grow infVri*.*r 
description of crops (such as 
Ahur, Grain, Surse.% nnd 
Mutter), and those lithd lb; 
wheat- 


Sir, — I have she honour to submit die following repot t upon the 
petition of the Zemindars of Sclnvan Talooka against the Survey Set- 
tlement of that district. 

2. The first explicit objection to the settlement, which is given in 

That no distinction is m,.le thc niJU ’S hl > rc]atcs to thc ratcs of Sailabce 

cultivation, which arc said to be fixed 

without regard to the productive qualities 
of tlic land, that is to say, that lands 
capable of growing only inferior crops, 
such as Sursoo and Mutter, have been 
assessed at the sayie rates as the regular wheat-producing lands. 

3. Sailabce cultivation, as you are aware, is dependent on 
water obtained from natural fio» ding. The main consideration iu 
assessing such lands is to graduate infos by reducing them propor- 
tionately with the deficient supply an the tlood waters tail off. It is 
impossible in most cases to define precisely the line to which the 
Hoods extend. In fact, the laud flooded will vary according to the 
height of the inundation, a larger area being, of course, watered in a 
high than in a low inundation season But although the line is not 
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definable with minute accuracy, it may be ascertained sufficiently • 
near for all practicable purposes by the general character tfrfe 
cultivation. 

' ' . . ' «'C; 

4. The classification rules for this kind of cultivation" %ere 
devised with a view of meeting the peculiar feature in -the Water 

# supply explained above. For if .you will 

* a ° c refer to the printed rules* appended to 
my report you will perceive that this kind of irrigation has been 
classed under three heads, which are described as follows : — 

Value- 

Class- Annas Description 

1 <) When the overflow is regular and sufficient to 

permit of a good crop of wheat being grown 
every year without fail. 

2 1 • When the overflow is not so regular as to ensure 

h crop of wheat being grown every year. 

3 2 When the overflow water remains too short a time 

to saturate the land sufficiently, or too long a 
time to permit of its being ploughed for a 
wheat crop, and consequently only inferior 
crops, such as Jamba and Mutter, &c., can be 
grown. 

5. It is true that this system of classification had not been in- 
troduced in the Survey Department at the time the Sehwan Talook 
was classified. But Captain Haig adopted a plan of operations based 
upon the same general principles. Owing, however, to his classers 
being young and inexperienced men, the work was not carried out 
in the manner devised. Captain Haig has also explained, with re- 
gard to their Operations, that the inundation was unusually high in 
the season in which the district was classified, and consequently that 
a much larger area than usual was flooded that year, and, asa further 
consequence of this high flood, he explains that a not inconsidefable 
extent ofland fitted only, in the average season, for the growth^of 
inferior crops, was that year under wheat cultivation. Taking the 
crop as their guide, the classers valued the lauds thus cultivated ex- 
ceptionally s-s regular wheat-growing land. The result is that land. 
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which, from its position with reference to the floods, is fitted only for 
the growth of inferior crops, has been assessed, as petitioners state, at 
the same rate as the land under the full influence of the Sailab 
waters, and capable of growing wheat regularly. 

6. 1 regret to state that a careful examination of the lands of 
several villages has convinced me that this defect in the classification 
of Sailab lands is not confined to a few isolated cases, but prevails 

generally throughout the district. I have 
ulkge° r< ^ t0 cI " S3 ° f tlie met with several instances of lands assessed 

at the full Sailab iates of Rupees 3-12-0 
and Rupees 3-5-0 per acre, which arc of uncertain cultivation, even 
for the inferior kinds of crops. The adjoining fields in some in- 
stances arc charged only with the rate for Baranee cultivation, that 
* , is to say, a rate of 8* annas has been appli- 

ed to fields adjoining those assessed at 
Rupees 3-12-0 or Rupees 3-5-0. There has been^a mistake on both 
sides in these cases, for the jield charged with only the Baranee rate, 
being at the tail of the flood, comes under the influence of Sailab 
irrigation occasionally, and ought to have had some addition to its 
rate on that account, whilst the other should have been decreased to 
the standard for the w r orst description of Sailab cultivation. 

7. There is also another peculiar feature in the Sailab lands of 
the Sehwan Talook flooded from the Muncher Lake, which has not 
been properly estimated in the classification. 1 allude to the tract of 
land adjoining the water’s edge of the Lake, which, owing to the water 
not receding from it till late in the season, is not available for culti- 
vation at the season when wheat is sown, being fitted only for Jamba, 
Mutter, and such like inferior crops. The classification rate of these 
lands was slightly reduced on this account by Captain Ilaig, but not 
sufficient to cover the difference in ^aluc between them and the good 
wheat lands. It will be necessary therefore, as will be shown iu the 
sequel, to correct this defect in the classification. 

8. In paragraph 2 of their petition the Zemindars object to the 
(Jhurkbee rates, on the ground that no reduction has been made for 
inferior lands, and no allowance made for fallows. In the course of 
my inspection 1 saw no case whcic reduction lmd not been made in 
the rates of this cultivation, both foi inferior soil as well as inferior 
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water supply. If there is any defect in the rating of these lands, it 
wiU be found, in my opinion, to be on the side of liberality, for the 
classification rules, which appeal to have been fairly carried out as 
regards this cultivation, provide liberally for all circumstances affect- 
ing inferior Churkliec cultivation. They are also incorrect in stating 
that no allowance has been made for fallows, for it is a leading prin- 
ciple in the settlement to estimate Churkliec and Moke Jowarry 
lands to be culrurable once in three years, and the rate is based on 
this estimate of their capabilities. 

9. In paragraphs 4 and t 5 the Zemindars state the several cir 
cumstances for which remissions should be allowed, explaining the 
manner in which, in their opinion, they should be estimated. It is 
to be regretted that a promise of i omissions fonned one of the 
conditions of the settlement lease. I ha\ e all along been opposed 
to remissions, anjl expressed a si i one, opinion against the inser- 
tion of a clause on the subject in the settlement lease when the 
proposal came before me in Captain Taverner’s report on the 
Kundiara Talook. 

10. It appears to mo that our settlement in Sind will be no 
improvement on the existing revtnue system if they include a regular 
plan of allowing remissions. 

11. The Sell wan Talook supplies an instance this year of the 
impossibility of carrying out such a system. The claims for remis- 

- 1 h»c not the Return sionS am0U,lt in t,1C a gg™g^e to about 
with me, but state this hoin Rupt os 30 , 000 ,* and according to the 
recollection course prescribed in the clause alluded to, 

every individual claim should be impiired into. I need scarcely 
say that it would be impossible for the Collectorfe Department to 
manage a settled district if such a system is continued. 

lii. I admit that tlieie are special cases in Sind for which it is 
neccs&aij. to allow l emissions, c\on in settled districts. Such*, foi 
instance, as for damage done by locusts, and by disastrous floods, 
liut the ciicuuiblauce of a fiild Ixing said to be irnpeifoctly flooded, 
or too much flooded oi >i a blight blight to the ciop, should not form 
suhje< t of impiijy imilei a piopcih ltgnlated scttUuient. 
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13. From what has been explained regarding the classification 
of the Sailabee lands of Sell wan Talook, it will be obvious to you 
that the ratc9 for this cultivation must be revised. In fact, with 
your approval, I have already instructed Captain Ilaig to re-examine 
all fields at the head and tail of the flood line and make a systematic 
reduction of rates according to the plan prescribed in the classification 
rules. I shall request him to report the result for after communica- 
tion to you. 

14. With regard to the rates for this cultivation, the Zemin- 
dars complain of thcii being high. They would not, perhaps, have 
been thought so had they been equitably apportioned. I think, 
however, that as it is proposed to do away with remissions in future, 
except in the special cases of calamity referred to in paragraph 12, 
that on this account, and for the further i cason of covering defects 
in the classification valuation, it will be advisable # to make some re- 
duction in the rates independently of the reduction which will be 
effected by the rectification of the oriainal classification. 

15. I have, consequently, instructed Captain Haig to reduce 
his original rates in the following manner, viz. — 

Its as. Its. as 

Sailab aided by Moke irrigation, to be 

reduced from 0 4 to 5 6 

Ditto by wheel irrigation, from 5 0 to 4 8 

Sailab unaided by any iriigation, from 3 12 to 3 6 

These reductions arc for the first group of villages. A corresponding 
reduction will be made in the rates of the other groups. There is 
not much complaint of the good wheat lands with certain Sailab 
being over-assesse*d. 1 am, therefore, of opinion that the small re- 
duction of 6 annas per acie will be quite sufficient in their case. 

16. With regard to the claims for remissions this year, I think 
it will be found that the proposed rectification of tlic classification will 
include almost all cases in which they are really required. All claims 
uififer the heads of fields imperfectly flooded or overflooded will cer- 
tainly be covered by that ineasuic. There will lemaiu, perhaps, for 
special consideration the cases of destruction by locusts, and, perhaps, 
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here and there a case of a large extent of waste land for which Tfesig- 
nation was not preferred at the proper seasons. 

17 . I propose to make some further inquiry before submitting 
my opinion on the question of the number and date of revenue in- 
stalments, which forms one of the subjects of complaint in the 
petition. 

18 . The maintenance and repair of boundary marks is a work 

which devolves upon the Zemindars, and 
Paragraphs 7 and 8 of petition, petition for relief from it cannot be 

entertained. 

19. No other part of the petition seems to call for any remark 
from me. 


Camp Me/tur, 

12 th January I860. 


I have the honour to be, &c., 

J. T. FRANCIS, Major, 

Survey and Settlement Commissioner. 


No. 279 of 1866. 


Revenue Department. 

To the ACTING COMMISSIONER in SIND, 

KURRACHEE. 

C 

Sir, — In forwarding the accompanying report from Major 

No. 302. dotal 1 7<h inotat. Fra,lci9 ’ 1 l,aVC 0nI y 40 rem » k thl ‘ the 

assessment seems generally very fair. 

Gaher is the only village in which it appears to be reduced* more 
than is necessary. It- is considerably below the collections of the cur- 
rent year, though I gave large remissions. Still, however, I W$uld 
not alter the settlement, which has been made with so much care, for 
this one case. 
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9, There appears to be a mistake in a few of the entries of 
present assessment, as may be seen from the following table : — 


Present Assessment. 


Deh# As entered in our papeis. As m Major Francis* Statement* 


Kabrote . . . . 
Mahee Ota. . 
Kureempoor, 


Rs a p 

3,353 12 0 

•4,9f0 8 0 
9,095 10 0 


Rs a p- 

2,051 0 0 
3.73G 0 0 
8,185 0 0 


3. I think that one of the two courses pointed out in Major 
Francis’ paragraphs 9 and 10 should be adopted. It does not much 
matter which. 


4. I have forwarded copies of Lieutenant Doig’s paragraphs 

12 to 15, to the Chief Engineer and the Engineer for Canals. 

# 

l have, k<\, 


Kurrachee, 

Collector's Office, 27th July 1800. 


W. II. LAMBERT, Major, 

Collector of Kurrachee. 


'no 502 ot IbOh. 

To A. ]). ROBKRJ'SOiS, Esq., 

Acting Commissioner m Sind. 

» 

Sir, — ’Referring to the correspondence terminating with 

*No. 178, dated 30 th *^ r - Mansfield’s letter,* I have the honour 
January 1866. to submit for disposal the accompanying 

t No. 4, dated 24th March report j - upon the revision of the assessment 
186fi ' of Sehwau Talook, prepared by Lieutenant 

Doig; whilst in charge of the Settlement Office. 

2. On examining the details of the revised assessment proposed 
by that Officer, it appeared to me. judging from my personal know- 
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ledge of the district, to be' desirable.to increase the u Jutting’’ in some, 
and decrease it in other, villages. Instructions regarding the modi- 
fications deemed necessary were therefore sent to Captain Wallace, 
who had meanwhile assumed charge of the Settlement Department, 
and that Officer has submitted the information called for. . From 
Lieutenant Doig’s original and these subsequent returns I have 
prepared the accompanying amended Statement, which shows the 
Jutnma of each village as now finally settled* 

3. 'Hie revision operations comprise an entire reclassification of 
all the Sailab lands of the district, combined with a reduction in the 
maximum rates for that cultivation, as shown in the subjoined 
Statement : — 

* 


Nn ml ier 
of 

ricsx. 


I. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 


Do.xorip.io# u j Captain Hai S - s Maxiroiim .| 

Liilmaiiun. Maximum. i 


Sailab 


Its. a- p- ! 

<) -1 o 

r» o o ■ 

-ISO! 

4 0 0 | 

3 8 0 


Its- a. p- 

:V 8 0 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 b 0 


Aided by Molu- irrigation. 
Ditto by Wheel ditto. 
Ditto ditto- 

Ditto ditto- 

Ditto ditto- 


Lands under perennial irrigation were also examined, and some few 
alterations have been made in the rates ; the result being embodied 
in the general statement regarding the revised assessment. 

4. As explained by Lieutenant Doig, the revision operations 
have effected a reduction of thirty-five per cent, on the assessment 
fixed by Captain Haig, that is to say, the total Jumtna as now settled 
amounts to Rupees 1,08,009, whereas it was Rupees 1,47,368, as 
imposed by that Officer. It is shown, however, in the comparison of 
results instituted by Lieutenant Doig, that the New Juinraa is 
about 14 per cent, in .excess of the average collections of the past 
five years, and it appears too from the Collector’s report upon the 
remissions granted this season, that it neat ly corresponds with the sum 
fixed, after a careful inquiry, for the current year’s revenue of the 
districts. 
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5. ’. These several comparisons tend to show that the district can 
pay the revised assessment now fixed. Tlie reduction made is in- 
tended to cover the fluctuations to which Sailab cultivation is ordi- 
narily subject from a high or low inundation season, and I trust we 
shall have no occasion for remissions on this account in future. It 
is scarcely possible, perhaps, to dispense with them altogether in a 
country subject to disastrous floods, and visitations by locusts, but 
they ought certainly to be required only in cases of special calamity 
of the above nature. 

6. In my former report on this subject the causes to which the 
defects in the original settlement are attributable have been fully ex- 
plained, and I regret to observe that the classification has been found 
to be more faulty than it was supposed to be. I need not, however, 
allude further to this subject, but would merely observe that I am 
satisfied that the revised classification has been direful ly executed 
under Lieutenant Doig, assisted by • Mr. Wilkins, Assistant of the 
Left Bank Survey, who was transferred temporarily to the Kurrachee 
Collectoratc for this duty. 1 can, therefore, confidently recommend 
the settlement for sanction. 

7. In respect to the revision, the Collector has raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the fact.of a guarantee of the former rates having 
been given for ten years, does not preclude our levying any increase 
on the said rates during the period for which they were sanctioned. 
The maximum rates now imposed, as has been already shown, ate a 
decrease on Captain Haig’s rates, but there are cases in which the 
assessment of individual fields has been increased, owing to a low 
and incorrect standard of valuation having been adopted in the ori- , 
ginal classification* The Collector doubts whether we can levy the 
increased assessment in these cases. 

8. Section XXX. of the Survey Act, which hears upon the 
case, precludes the levy of a revised assessment based upon a fresh 
survey or classification of soils until the expiration of the period 
for which a settlement may have been guaranteed. But this rule 
forbids not merely the levy of the increased but of the reduced 
assessment also. I don’t think the cultivators would object to the 
payment of the revised assessment on the grounds here alluded to. 
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but perhaps it may be well to place the matter beyond the chance 
of dispute. 

9. I would propose, therefore, that a Proclamation be issued in 
the district, to the effect that in consequence of complaints of the 
manner in which the rates were fixed at the original settlement made 
in 1864, the Commissioner had directed a fresh classification, and a 
revision of the assessment of the district, notice is therefore given that 
the new assessment will be levied. from the current year to the expi- 
ration of the lease. 


10. Or, if this is not approved of, the original lease might be 
declared to be cancelled, and a new one granted for ten years. 
Either«course would do, supposing it is thought necessary to take 
steps in the matter. 


11. With regard to the Bard and Dingree Bunds, it appears 

from the Collector’s letter that he has 


Paragraphs 12 to It of 
Lieutenant Doig's Report. 


inquired into*the matter, and written to 
the Canal Engineer about, these Bunds. 


But until some arrangement can be made for superseding the present 
plan of allowing the two sluices to be opened in alternate years, it 
will be necessary to allow yearly remissions for the lands which 
derive their water supply from the closed Bund. The Collector’s 
proposal to estimate the remission at two-thirds of ihc fixed assess- 
ment seems fair, and I would recommend the plan being continued 
until the improvements in the sluices alluded to above can be carried 
out. 


I have the honour to be, &c., 

J. T. FRANCIS, Major, 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner. 

Poona , 17 th July 1866. 


Forwarded through the Collector for any observations he may 
wish to make. 


J. T. FRANCIS. 
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No. 4. of 1866. 


Revenue Department. 


To the SURVEY COMMISSIONER. 


Sir, — I have the honour to submit, a Report on the revised 
assessment of the villages in the Selnvan Tulooka noted in Appendix 
B of your instructions No. 76, dated 4th February last, the re-classi- 
fication of which has been completed. 

2. The appended Statement in detail will, 1 trust, lay the 

result of the revision clearly before you. * 

3. The following points call for remark. In twelve villages 
the percentage difference between original and *revised assessment 
(including in the latter the assessment on lands that have been long 
out of cultivation) is great. In the Debs of Boobuck, Soopur, Gaber, 
Arbce, Kote Baroch, Trenee, Abrab, Khubrote, Bootra, Selnvan, 
Mahccota, and Kurrumpoor, there is a large amount of waste or 
much inferior Sailab land, which necessitated considerable reduction 
in classification. 


4. Notwithstanding the reduction in the. Juirmias caused by 
this revision, the Debs of Soopur, Arbce, Kote Baroch, Khubrote, 
Bootra, Punjota, Kbumlewaree, Chunna, Selnvan. Ilydranee, Sunpall, 
Maheeota, Sangpoor, Tundro Shall Bazee, and A razee, still work flut 
much over the average of past years, but t hey have been under light 
leases, or generally enjoying low rates ; for instance, most of the area 
of “ Khubrote’’ was under a lump assessment, of one Rupee per acre 
to Bliawul Khan Rhiud for some years. 

5. Arazeeand Tuudro Shah Bazee are almost entirely Chyrkec 
Delis, and consequently not much affected by the revision. 

6. The river having carried away a good deal of land in Kur- 
rmnpoor, its revised assessment is only a trifle over past averages. 
This Deh being annually subject to encroachments of the river on 
one side, and new land thrown up on the other, no dependence can 
he placed, as far Ss comparison goes, on the statement of its past 
realizations. 
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7. Abrah is a very small Deh in a corner between Beobuck 
and* Billum, enjoying no superior advantages either as regard soil or 
water supply ; still, though only growing inferior crops, it has paid 
highly during past years, owing, I think, to their being many culti- 
vators, and the high rates prevailing in the adjoining Dfchof Boobuck 
having been exacted. It cannot be classed higher than it now has 
been, as the Sailab is natural overflow unaided bv either Moke or 
wheel, and I don’t think it would be advisable to increase the 
maximum. 

8. The village of Dero Hyatt has been excluded from the 
Statement appended, their being only a few perennial wheel numbers 
that had to be altered. 

9. With reference to paragraph 6 of my letter No, 3, dated 
27th ultimo, small ‘ k Kliatas’’ may again have been unavoidably 
increased, but I think it will be found. to no great extent- 

10. Agreeably with paragraph 9 of your instructions, the three 
Dehs of Billum, Joohoo, and Bagh Yussuf, at present under lease, 
have been classified de noeo , and their assessment calculated at the 
revision maxirnums. The result is shown, for yum* consideration and 
approval, in the accompanying Statement. The maximum? seem to 
suit these Dchs remarkably well. 

11. The Jummas of the twenty-four Dehs under report have 
been reduced in the aggregate 3o *2 per cent., and stand 14*3 per cent, 
above past averages. But when you take into consideration the 
“Bezarees,” that, as a matter of a course, are likely to be given, 
the assessment actually collected will not be so much over past 
averages ; on the other hand in many cases the amount of waste bearing 
a light assessment will most probably betaken up, and prove a steady 
increase to the revenue. I have every reason therefore to think that 
the present revised settlement, if confirmed, will be found to work 
satisfactorily, be regarded as equitable by the people, arid obviate 
future necessity or calls for remissions. 

12. The question qf the Bard and Dingcroe Bunds is rather a 
difficult one, and might be definitely settled by the Engineering 
Department. I may, however, here notice in brief that these Bunds 
benefit Dehs on the one side and damage Dehs mi the other, as tliev 
come into force respectively. 
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13 * TIie accompanying rough .ketch will, I hope, illustrate 
the following remarks. 

* ■ 

The Nara at A separates into two channels, 'which ^ear a mul- 
titude of names us they go along, till they unite at B, and become 
the Nara again. At C the Dingeree Bund is erected, which throws 
the water down the Pairdooaree Canal, and at D the Bard Bund is 
situated, which checks and throws back the water into the Makkee 
Canal. 

In the time o! the Meers both these Bunds were put up every 
year ; of late it appears to be the custom to open the Bunds alter- 
nately every two or three years, to give a passage for boats and 
supply the Munchnr. 

A sudden depression occurs about the line of the Bunds whence 
the water descends with a rush into the Munchur ; hence the object 
gained bv the bunds is that the water is checked and thrown back 
till it rises, say to the levvl of E, when it acquires sufficient headway, 
and goes off into the Pairdooaree, and waters the high lauds ; and the 
same with the Bard Branch. 

14. The existing arrangement of opening the Bunds alternately 
will only entail constant remissions, as the irrigation is thus en- 
tirely changed from good Rice Moke to inferior Moke*Churkee, or 
total waste. 

15. Masonry Bunds with sluices, or side escapes, and with 
lock gates to pass boats, appear the best solution of the difficulty ; a 
plan that, it will be found, will meet with the approbation and Co- 
operation of the Zemindars. This arrangement would enable the 
people to get a sufficient supply of water under control from both 
Bunds to flood their lands, which, when no longer required, could be 
let off ; and it would also not be open to the objection of altogether 
stopping the supply of water to the Munchur. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

A. DOIG, Lieut., 

Deputy Settlement Officer, 
Right Bank Districts. 

Camp Billion , 24 th March 18GG. 




Revenue Survey and A ssessment. 

No. 4472. 


Revenue Department. 

Bombay Castle, 1a/ December 1866. 

Letter from the Acting Commissioner ir. Sind, No. 217, dated 12th November 
I860 — Submitting copies of correspondence i dative tn the iniioduetioti 
of Survey Rates into the Sehwan Talooka of the liurtachee Culleciorate, 
and requesting sanction, in accordance with Section 25 of the Bombay 
Act I. of 18ho, to the proposed settlement. 

Resolution. — The revised rates are sanctioned. 

2. His Excellency the .Governor in Council is decidedly of 
opinion that the guarantee given by the Commissioner must be up- 
held in the case of land no»v under cultivation, except in cases where 
the aggregate amount of a Ryot’s assessment is below that guaranteed 
in the first instance. For example, if the total amount of a man’s 
rental under the original settlement was llup 'os 100, and under the 
revised one only Rupees 90, there is no objection to readjust the 
assessment on particular fields, even though in some instances the 
rent may have to be increased. In the case of all lands to be here- 
after given in cultivation the revised rates should be enforced, whether 
in excess of or below the previous ones. 

3. The requisite corrections should, ns suggested by the Acting 
Commissioner, be made, not by proclamation, but in the account of 
each individual. This duty -should be personally superintended by 
the Collector and his Deputies. 


Chief Secretary to Government. 
To 


The Commissioner in Sind. 
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SIS LECTIONS 


FROM THK 

MINUTES OF THE TON. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 


MILITARY. 


REVISION OF MILITARY SALARIES. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE- 

Dated 25 Ih August 1820. 

I have been led, by the numerous applications from Officers of 
the Staff for an increase to their salaries, most of which appeared 
extremely well founded, to examine the allowances of that branch 
of the Army, with a vieAv to augmenting tlicir pay when it is neces- 
sary, as.woll as to reducing tho expense when it may bo practicable. 

The result has convinced mo that an increase is required in 
justice to many«departments, from the change of circumstances 
since tho present scale was fixed, especially as the establishment 
allowed to Officers was jn some cases taken into account in fixing 
their salaries, so that their allowances have actually undergone a 
reduction by the operation of the late orders for regulating estab- 
lishments. 

To show the changes which have taken place, it is only neces- 
sary to contrast the strength of the Army and the charges of the 
Presidency in 1796 and 1820. 

I MIL 
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Tlie strength of the Bombay -Army, King’s and Company’s 
troops, in 1796 was — 


Rank and file 

. . . . , ... 

11,718 

In 1820 

1 1 i • • 

83,740 


Increase... 

22,022 

The fixed charges in 1795-96 amounted to... Rs. 

45,08, 741 

In 1818-19 

... ... • •• 55 

87,71,406 


Increase... Rs. 

42,62,665 

The war or contingent 

charges of 1795-96 


were 

Rs. 

5,26,862 

In 1818-19 

... ... ••• » 

57,55,286 

The revenues of Bombay in 

Difference... Rs. 

52,21,424 

1795-96 were about.Rs. 

24,00,000 

In 1818-19 

... ... ... 55 

2,05,00,000 


Increase . . . Rs. 1 ,81 ,00,000 


For the current official year the revenues will 
probably be ... ... ... ... ...Rs. 2,20,00,000 

If the allowances were to bo increased in the same proportion, 
they would require at least to be tripled; but as such an exact 
proportion is not at all required, the principle I first adopted was, 
to affix a salary to each appointment according to its absolute im- 
portance and responsibility, without drawing any comparison either 
with other times or other establishments. 

I. 

Lists were accordingly prepared on this principle, which 
appeared, when laid before me, to bo reasonable in themselves. I 
however thought it necessary to compare them with the allowances 
•at Madras, and the result of this comparison, as well as my 
anxious wish to attend to economy, was my reducing them very 
considerably below those of the Presidency of Fort St. George, 

The only instances in which I have allowed them to approach 
to the scale of that Presidency, are the Auditor General and Com- 
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missary General. Both of those offices are so responsible, the 
good administration of both is so ossential to economy, and the 
former is so particularly invidious, that 1 do not think the sums 
I have proposed can be reckoned excessive. The rest are so 
moderate, as almost to speak for themselves. I have therefore 
contented myself with exhibiting in the accompanying paper. 
Section A» the allowances of each appointment in Bengal and 
Madras, .those now in existence here, those proposed, and the 
increase of expense they will occasion. 

The whole increase is only about Rs. 1,39,710. 

They are in all instances on tlie lowest scale consistent with 
the nature of the offices. The subordinate appointments in parti- 
cular are kept very low', as the increase in the value of the higher 

is itself an advantage to the expected successors. 

• • 

The Regimental allowances, whether of the Officers Com- 
manding Battalions or of the Staff, should be fixed on the same 
scale as those of Madras and Bengal (if that be not already the 
case) ; such i understand is the wish of the Court of Directors. 

Battalions being of the same strength, the duties and respon- 
sibility are the same, and the troops of different Presidencies being 
now more than over liable to meet on the same sendee, no differ- 
ence should exist in their allowances. 

The necessity of increasing the allowances of Officers Com- 
manding Battalions lias already been submitted to the Honorable 
tho Court of Directors, and is of essential importance to the dis- 
cipline of tho Army, by fixing Officers in Command of Battalions, 
who would otherwise be constantly drawn ofi' by tho wash to obtain 
Staff appointments. 

Tho arguments in favour of equalizing tho Regimental allow- 
ances of the three Presidencies, applies to Officers Commanding 
Brigades and to Brigade Staff. 

In looking to the reductions which may bo practicable, it 
appears at first that little remains to be dono ; tho two revisions 
which tho Military Establishment lias undergone in the year 1799 
and 1807 having reduced it to the lowest .scale.. Some saving 
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however may still be made, and some other arrangements adopted 
that will increase the efficiency of the Army without adding to the 
expense. 

The first point to consider, is the Military Divisions into 
which the country is formed, in which the following improvements 
may be introduced : — 

Northern Conean. 

The Conean being a narrow slip of country, with not above 
three Battalions scattered over it, it does not appear requisite that 
it should be divided into two Commands, whilo it would appear 
inconvenient, from its extreme length, to form it entirely into one. 

From the Damaun River to Baneoot River may conveniently 
be attached to Poona Division, from which, in cases of disturbance, 
troops would most probably be sent, either by the Bhore Ghaut 
or the Passes from Jo oner e and Sattara, into the low country. 

Tins tract would not require any particular Staff or Com- 
mandant. The Officer Commanding there would merely, as in 
other places, comply with the requisitions of the Civil authority 
for Military assistance, and make his reports to the Officer Com- 
manding the Poona Division. 

Sou thorn (Jo lie nil. 

The tract of the country from the Baneoot River to the 
Portuguese territory at Goa, lying at a greater distance from 
Poona and Bombay., it may be convenient to have a Commanding 
Officer on the spot to refer to, and his having a Brigade Major 
attached to him would be sufficient Staff for all the duties of the 
Southern Conean. 

Poona Division . 

This Division may comprise the conquered territory above 
the Ghauts (omitting Khandeish) and the Conean, as far south as 
the river at Baneoot. 

It should be, as at present, a General Officer’s command. 



Province of Guzerat, Northern Division and Baroda Faroe. 

It would be convenient to divide theso Commands, so as to 
leave the West and the frontier towards Sind to one, and the East 
and frontier towards Malwa to the other ; but from the manner in 
which the Guicowar territories are distributed, this could not be 
done permanently without breaking up tho subsidiary force. It 
seems therefore best to leave theso commands in their present 
state, although attended with some inconvenience. 

Province of Guzerat. 

As the Baroda force, w hich cannot be placed under the Gene- 
ral Officer Commanding the Province, is so much intermixed with 
that of the Northern Division, it will be convenient to remove that 
also from under the Command, of tho General Officer, who will now 
receive Khandeish in addition to liis present Command. The 
multiplication of papers and delays of communication will also be 
saved by this arrangement. 

The deviation may then be designated the Herat Division of 
tho Army. 

Southern Division of Guzerat. 

The beforementionod arrangement under this Command (which 
is at present merely nominal) is unnecessary. 

The troops under it would be added to those in Khandeish, 
and the head-quarters fixed at Malligaum. 

j Gutch. 

Might be retained as a small Government command, an active 
Officer being selected to hold it. 

It will now be necessary to observe the appointments liable to 
reduction upon this plan : — 

Southern Concan 1 Paymaster. 

1 Artillery Officer in charge of Ord- 
nance. 
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* * 

1 Superintending Surgeon, whose du- 

ties might be performed by the 
Superintending Surgeon of the 
Presidency. 

Poona Division 1 Brigade Major to the Officer Com- 

manding tho Division. 

2 Superintendents of Bazaars. 

1 Field Post Master. 

1 I nspector of Hill Forts. 

1 Quarter Master of Brigade at Poona, 

Khandeish I Assistant Adjutant General. 

1 Assistant Quarter Master General. 

1 Paymaster. 


1 Superintending Surgeon. 

I Persian Interpreter. 

Guzerat 1 Officer Commanding the Southern 

Division. 

Surat 1 Barrack Master. 

Broach 1 Commandant. 

1 Fort Adjutant. 

1 Deputy Medical Storekeeper. 

Kaira 1 Barrack Master. 


The Adjutants of Battalions acting as Paymasters, it appears 
unnecessary, especially within the Company’s territory, to attach a 
General Paymaster to two or throe Battalions;* the abstracts may 
bo sent to the nearest Division Paymaster, who wll return bills on 
the Collector, or escorts may bo sent for it to tho nearest Presi- 
dency. This particularly refers to tho Southern Concan, and I 
should write a reference to tho proper authority, to ascertain 
whether it could not be adopted there, or whether it would be more 
convenient to put the payments under the Paymaster at the Presi- 
dency. 

The practice of placing effective Officers in filling permanent 
commands, such as Anjar, Broach, Hholapoor, &e., appears objec- 
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tionable; I therefore propose that all appointments of fchftt de- 
scription be done away, and that a list of the commands be 
submitted to'Govcrnment, to enable it to select such as are to 
continue. 

Tanna should be made an Invalid Station, and commanded by 
an Invalid Officer. The Fort Adjutant should also be an Invalid 
Officer, and all small commands of such a nature that may be abso- 
lutely necessary, should be given to disabled or Invalid Officers. 

Bazaar Masterships and Barrack Mastershjps at the outstations 
may be transferred to the Commissariat Officers. 

With regard to Sub-Assistant Commissaries, it does not appear 
requisite that one should accompany every petty detail of 
Europeans, and I should conceive, that in many cases the duty could 
be more creditably assigned to. intelligent Conductors of that De- 
partment. 

The same observation applies to the Artillery Officers being 
nominated Assistant Commissaries of Stores upon every trifling 
occasion. 

Tho Staff of the Bombay Army on the proposed footing would 
probably be as follows : — 

Bombay. 

As at present. 

Tanna. 

As at present, with the exception of having Invalid Officers 
there instead of effective ones. 

Poona Dir! -.ion. 

1 Major General. 

1 Aide-de-Camp. 

1 Assistant Adjutant Gonoral. 

1 Ditto Quarter Master General. 

1 Interpreter. 

1 Deputy Commissary of Stores. 

1 Assistant for Sholapoor. 
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-t 

1 Deputy Commissary General. 

1 Assistant ditto Sholapoer. 

1 Sub-Assistant ditto. 

1 Superintending Surgeon. 

1 Medical Storekeeper. 

1 Paymaster. 

1 Deputy or Assistant. 

Poona. 

1 CommandingjOfficer. 

1 Brigade Major. 

Sattara. 

1 Commanding Officer. 

1 Brigade M # ajor. - 

* 

Shohqwor. « 

1 Commanding Officer. 

1 Brigade Major and Officer from the Staff of the Division 
above referred to. 

Ahnmlnuggur. 

1 Commandant. 

1 Commanding Officer. 

1 Brigade Major. 

Surat Division. 

1 Major General. 

1 Brigade Major. 

1 Aid-de-Camp. 

1 Major Commanding the Garrison of Surat, the senior Officer 
of the troops stationed there. 

1 Fort Adjutant, Surat. 

1 Assistant Commissary of Stores. 

1 Assistant Commissary General. 

1 Garrison Surgeon and Medical Storekeeper. 

1 Superintending Surgeon. 

1 Deputy Paymaster. 
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Broach.* 

* 

1 Officer Commanding the Detachment stationeiTthigre. • 

1 Assistant Surgeon. 

Khandeish. 

1 Officer Commanding. 

1 Brigade Major. 

Baroda Subsidiary Force 
1 Colonel Commanding. 

1 Assistant Adjutant General. 

1 Ditto Quarter Master General. 

1 Assistant Commissary of Stores. 

1 Second Assistant when the Force is in the field. 

1 Assistant Commissary General. 

1 Sub- Assistant * ditto., 

1 Superintending Surgeon, 

L Medical Storekeeper. 

1 Deputy Paymaster. 

1 Assistant, ditto. 

Northern Division. 

1 Officer Commanding. 

I Brigade Major. 

1 Assistant Commissary General. 

Knim. 

The Senior Officer of the Troops there Commanding. 

A Cantonment Adjutant. 

Dutch. 

1 Commanding Officer. 

1 Brigade Major. 

If these arrangements be approved, it will remain to consider 
what part will require to bo carried into effect immediately. 

In tho mean time I strongty recommend that the whole plan 
be kept secret, as the disclosure may tend to disappointment, even 
to discontent. 

25 th August 1820. 

2 MIL 


M. ELPHINSTONE, 
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STATION* COMMANDS. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE, 

A 

Dated 2nd Octobor 1820. 

I think Broach and Anjar might be abolished as Station 
Commands and left to the Senior Officer of the Garrison. 

Sholapoor and Bancoot having Invalid garrisons, should be 
made Invalid Commands. 

I am howcvei^loubtful whether it may not be convenient to 
retain such command as a provision for such field Officers as would 
otherwise do mischief at the head of their Battalion. 

ft is a question whether the convenience of this plan, or the 
evil of holding out a reward for inefficiency is the greatest, His 
Excellency the Commander in Chief will perhaps favour the Board 
with his opinion on this subject. 

At all events, none of the appointments need be abolished til! 
they fall vacant. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTON E. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE INVALID 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 

Dated 2nd October 1820. 

The improvement I have to suggest in the Invalid Establish- 
ment, goes no further than that there should honcofonvard be a 
Pension List distinct from the Invalid Batt alion. The latter should 
remain on its present footing ; but no Officer should bo admitted 
into it without the most satisfactory certificate from his Command- 
ing Officer of his good character and conduct. The Pension List, 
again, should be a receptacle for such persons as are unworthy to 
remain in the Army, but whom it would bo inhuman to deprive 
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of all subsistence. These last might receive somewhat less pay 
than the Invalids, and should have no command and no military 
charge. 

The whole of the present Invalid Battalion should remain as 
at present, but Officers belonging to it, who should hereafter mis- 
conduct themselves, would bo liable to be transferred to the 
Pension List, in the same manner as Officers on the effective list. 
The Officer Commanding the Invalid Battalion should, in such a 
case, show no forbearance to the views of the Officers under him, 
but exercise the same vigilance as an Officer Commanding an 
effective Battalion, and take pains to clear his corps of every dis- 
graceful member, either by Court Martial, or by compelling the 
offender to retire to the Pension List. Officers of merit, disabled 
by wounds or sickucss, will then no longer be liable to be confounded 
with the outcast of the Service*. Ilis Excellency *the Commander 
in Chief will probably be abk to enlarge and improve on these hints 
if they should meet his approbation. 

MOUNTSTITART ELPH1NSTONE. 

2 ,ul October 1820 . * 


APPOINTMENT, SUPERINTENDENT 
CAVALRY. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPII1NSTONE. 

I formerly withheld my consent to this measure, because I 
conceived the two Regiments of Cavalry were completely disci- 
plined (although I was surprised at the time in which it was effect- 
ed), and that although it might therefore be very desirable to ap- 
point a Superintendent or Inspector, it was not “ absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

I infor from Ilis Excellency’s present letter, that the former 
two Regiments, though fit for duty, are not in the high state to 
which they might be brought by the superintendence of an expe- 
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rienced Officer, and that unless we give them that advantage, we 
are likely to liavo inferior Cavalry as long as we have an Army, 1 
observe also, that His Excellency is of opinion, that the 3rd Regi" 
ment is not likely to be fitted for duty without some step like the 
present ; for these reasons I now acquiesce in a proposal which 1 
formerly thought might be dispensed with. 

The examples of Bengal and Madras aro not in point; the 
Cavalry of both of those Establishments was raised gradually, and 
it never was a question with either, whether they should leave these 
Regiments to take their chance of instruction, or secure it at once 
to them by the appointment of -an Inspector. When such an ap- 
pointment was made in favour of Colonel Gillespie, the Madras 
Cavalry was in its highest state of perfection. 

MOUNT STUART ELPHINSTONE. 


APPOINTMENT, SUPERINTENDENT 
CAVALRY. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPH IN STONE. 

My former Minute having been founded on a construction of 
His Excellency the Commander in Chiefs letter, which proves to 
have been erroneous, I have again examined the question. 

1. If the 1st and 2nd Cavalry are now completely formed, 
officers and men, the chance of tlicir falling off fcr want of proper 
superintendence, would not appear to me sufficiently great to render 
the appointment of an Inspector indispensably necessary. 

2. On the other hand, if they aro now in such a state " as to 
render it probable that they will get into a loose or bad system if 
entirely left to themselves, I shall most cordially subscribe to the 
appointment of an Inspector. There are but two ways of provid- 
ing for the 1st and 2nd, the aid of Colonel Stanhope’s superintend- 
ence — the first is, to move them within the sphere of his com- 
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mand ; and the second, to give him th0 power to visit and control 
them out of his immediate command. Of the two, the latter is 
decidedly preferable, as the two Regiments cannot, without great 
inconvenience, be withdrawn from their stations. 

3. Supposing both tho older Regiments independent of 
Lieutenant Colonel Stanhope’s aid, we have still to consider the 
case of the 3rd Regiment. 

I cannot think it at all reasonable that Colonel Stanhope 
should be expected to undertake the complete formation of the 3rd 
Regiment without a recompense. Had the question been put, when 
he began to discipline the two former Regiments, whether he 
should or should, not have an allowance, I think it would certainly 
have been decided in the affirmative ; but the question was never 
put : the Lieutenant Colonel began at once, arid completed the 
Regiments for service without any reference regarding the mode 
of remuneration. A donation was then ordered for him, I think, 
about equal to the pay he would have received for the time he was 
employed, at 1,500 rupees a month. We have now an opportunity 
of deciding before his duties are completed, and I would propose 
that he should have an allowance of 1,000 rupees a month for the 
whole time actually employed in disciplining the 3rd; but in that 
case he could not be made Inspector, a title which could only be 
conferred on an Officer having charge of the whole Cavalry. 

Whichever of these plans His Excellency the Commander in 
Chief shall consider to be necessary under the view that I have 
taken of the subject, I shall readily concur in ; but it is impossible 
to appoint an Inspector, without its appearing that the present 
Officers are insufficient to raise their Regiments to the highest 
state of efficiency, or else to retain them in that state when already 
raised to it.. 


MOim’STUART ELPIIINSTONE. 
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APPOINTMENT SUPERINTENDENT 
CAVALRY. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 

This being the case, I see no choice but to make the appoint- 
ment. We cannot allow our young Cavalry to be neglectod for the 
sake of avoiding the expen so of an appointment of acknowledged 
necessity, and we cannot refer to the Court of Directors, because 
the period during which the appointment is required must expire 
before we receive the Court’s answer, as the appointment must be 
confined in point of time to the period for which it is strictly 
necessary ; and Ilis Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf may be 
requested to announce the time when he conceives the discipline 
of the Cavalry is independent of such assistance. 

* a 

MOUNTSTUART E LPITINSTONE. 


COMPENSATION TO NATIVE ARMY FOR 
HIGH PRICE OF GRAIN. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

The arguments on both sides of this important question are 
brought forward in the Minutes of the Auditor General and Adju- 
tant General with remarkable clearness and ability. The sub- 
stance seems to be this — 

The Auditor General proposes that a sepoy should never 
spend more than two Rupees a month on his food ; the Adjutant 
General never more than one and a half. 

i f 

The Auditor General wishes to keep the condition of the 
sepoy as it stands. The Adjutant General wishes to improve it in 
some degree. 

The Auditor General’s argument rests on the supposition 
that the Army has gone on well hitherto. The Adjutant General 
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maintains that this cannot be admitted without considerable reser- 
vation. 

It was unnecessary for the Auditor General to prove the suc- 
cess of our military system on tho whole, which is sufficiently 
apparent ; but the Adjutant General has shown beyond dispute, 
that in some respects it has been remarkably unsuccessful, and I 
think he has traced the case of our failuro to the disproportion be- 
tween the pay of the sepoys and the price of provisions. 

The alleged disproportion is combated by the Auditor General 
on the ground of the superiority of the pay of a sepoy over that 
of a labourer, but this superiority is denied by the Adjutant Gene- 
ral, and may be rendered null by comparing the excess of a Bom- 
bay sepoy’s pay over that of a labourer in these provinces, with 
the excess of the pay of a sepoy over that, of a labourer in Bengal 
or Madras. * 

After considering tl?e arguments on both sides, I concur 
entirely in the opinion of the Adjutant General. I should do so 
even if the question were to be considered without reference to any 
external circumstance ; but there are many considerations which 
weigh in favour of the Adjutant General's plan, besides those I have 
abstracted. 

Our troops are liable to servo with those of Bengal and Madras, 
and it is important that they should find no advantage in the 
situation of those troops so obvious as to render them dissatisfied 
with their OAvn. 

For this reason, as well as from other considerations of 
justice and policy, the Honorable the Court of Directors ha\*e 
ordered that “ the .Regulations relative to the subsistence of the 
Native soldiery should be as uniform in all parts of India as cir- 
cumstances will admit,” and there is no circumstance in this 
case to prevent a more complete equality than at present exists. 
It is true that our common bazaar prices are much higher than 
those of Madras, but it cannot bo maintained that, because our 
sepoys cannot save like those of other Presidencies in seasons of 
plenty, they are not to have the same protection against seasons of 
want. 
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These arrangements would all apply if things were to romain 
on their present footing, but as we are about to reduce the field 
allowances in the Deccan, the situation of the soldier would be 
greatly inferior to what it is at present, if no such relief were 
afforded. I think if this part of the subject had been known to 
the Auditor General, that the same honorable attention to the 
public interest which has led him to opposo what he considers an 
unnecessary expenditure, would liavo induced him to support a 
general change which is at once equitable towards the sepoy and 
profitable to the public. It cannot be doubted that the diminution 
in the number of desertions in late years has been in a great 
measure owing to the increased proportion of the troops who have 
been on field allowances, when these are reduced below even their 
ancient standard, while the greatest encouragement is held out to 
agriculture, we can scarcely expect but that the old disposition to 
desertion will revive and increase. It may be said, that as we now 
possess the country from which our recruits are brought, we shall 
always have the means of recovering deserters and of putting a stop 
to the offence. This, however, is an exert ion of our power which I 
never desire to see ; on the contrary, I think the possibility of our 
Government at some future period shutting up this wholesome 
vent for disaffection, is an additional reason for endeavouring to 
remove every motive for discontent among our sepoys. 

In England, where a man will bear much before he will raise 
his hand against his king and country, the principle of compulsory 
service may bo tried, not with perfect safety, as is shown by the 
mutiny of the Navy, but without imminent danger ; in India, on 
the contrary, it can never be attempted without risking our empire. 
Almost our only hold on our sepoys is derived from good pay and 
good treatment ; if either of these sources of attachment seem to 
them to bo withdrawn, the least evil we have to dread, is that they ' 
will quit our standard. It is not difficult to see what would hare 
been the result of any dangerous crisis if wo had been ablo to 
retain in our ranks the 28,000 malcontents who deserted within 
ten years. The ovils of the frequent loss of disciplined men are 
apparent, but they are not equal to those of a disaffected Army, I 
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am therefor© of opinion, that no notice should even be taken of 
desertions, except to discover and remove the cause (whether gene* 
ral or partial), and I thihk it a wise proposal of the Adjutant 
General, to make the greater or smaller number of desertions the 
test of the fitness or unfitness of the present measure. 

For the* above reasons I concur in the opinion of the majority 
of the Military Board, that wo ought to adopt the Madras stan- 
dard for rice. I think wo should adopt the standard of 15 pucka 
seers the rupee for wheat flour, to enable our troops to meet those 
of that Presidency on an equal footing, and that wo should calcu- 
late a rate for bajreo on the following principles. Wo should first 
ascertain the nutriment contained in it compared to rice, that is, 
how much of each will do for the daily subsistence of a ma n ; we 
should then make a large deduction from the price of bajree, be- 
cause, as almost all our sepoys ejit rice, and it is a hardship for them 
to bo reduced to bajree, tlmy should find some compensation in 
tho comparative cheapness of the latter grain. Supposing the 
price proposed by tho Adjutant General to bo adopted, tho rule 
would then be, that as long as rice of tho third sort could bo 
bought at 37 J lbs. tho rupee, or wheat at 30 lbs. (15 Bengal seers) 
tho rupee, or bajreo at 47 lbs., tho sepoys should not receive 
compensation, but they should bo entitled to it when all three 
grains should exceed their respective regulated prices. These prices 
should be avowedly experimental, as suggested by ilio Adjutant 
General ; they should apply alike to troops on field and garrison 
allowances, and they should be applied under the direction of a 
Committee, as recommended by the Auditor General, except in 
caso of small detachments, where some other must be fixed on. 
Followers may receive compensation on the principle recommended 
by the Auditor General. 

If those principles appear correct to the Members of Govern- 
ment, the Military Board may bo directed to draw up a regulation 
conformable to them, and may be requested to furnish it early, it 
being desirable that it should be published at tho same time with 
tho order doing away with field allowances in tho Deccan, and that 
order should bo published by October 1st and carried into effect' 
on the 1st of December. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 


3 MIL 
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COMPENSATION TO NATIVE ARMY FOR HIGH 
PRICE OF GRAIN. BAZAAgS REGIMENTAL. 


MINUTE BY TOE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

Tho important subjects referred to in these letter^ have been 
very fully and ably discussed, and have been decided on by the 
Military Board with great judgment and discrimination. I concur 
with the suggestions of that Board in almost every particular, but I 
shall nevertheless remark on each subject in its order. 

Is/.— I entirely agree with the Board as to the expediency 
of keeping the charge of the Bazaars separate from the Commis- 
sariat. 

— With* regard to Brinjai ries ; as Sir .1. Malcolm does 
not propose depending on them alone, and only mentions them as 
one of four modes of supply, it, does not- seem necessary to discuss 
their merits. 


3 rd . — On the important subject of compensation I concur 
with tho Military Board and with Sir J. Malcolm. 1 think the 
present plan of granting occasional relief ohjoctionablo on various 
grounds; it encourages complaints, since no remedy is afforded 
until tho evil is represented, and it leads to discontent, as the 
sepoy may complain in cases where Government docs not think it 
necessary to alford relief; it exposes tho sepoy to anxiety, as he 
does not know exactly what lie is to expect, and it subjects him to 
" temporary distress while his difficulties are undergoing a reference 
and a discussion at the Presidency. It is much* better for Govern- 
ment to provide for all cases by an order suggested only by its 
own foresight- and its attention to the interests of the sepoy. 1 
doubt, however, whether tho time for ;df< mditig compensation ought 
to be fixed by the price of rice. The Military Board are perhaps the 
best judges on this subject; but the difference between the pay 
actually received by the sepoys during a period in which there 
wero no complaints, and that they would have received on the 
Madras system (Rupees 05,200 a year), appears to mo to show that 
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the price of rice cannot be adopted as a real index of the rate at 
which the food of a Bombay sepoy can be procured. 

On the other hand, it may perhaps bo found that the prices of 
the different dry grains rise and fall together, and that the some 
rule that was calculated for bajreo would also answer for wheat ; 
or if there be any one grain (bajreo for instance) on which all 
classes occasionally subsist, it would be no hardship to confine the 
compensation to times when that grain was not to be had at a 
moderate price. Should neither of those suggestions be unobjec- 
tionable, perhaps some scale might bo settled, founded on the 
average price of the three sorts of grain principally consumed. 

The subject might be again referred to tbe Military Board, by 
whose amended opinion I should have no objection to be guided, 
and the Board might at the same time bo directed to prepare an 
order rendering compensation permanent. • 

Tlie Board might be requested to provide in this regulation 
the means of ascertaining correctly, by a Committee of otherwise, 
when compensation really becomes due, which perhaps ought only 
to bo when the price on the average of* a whole month was above 
the standard fixed by Government, and it might be recommended 
to them to be cautious in allowing compensation to followers, 
especially in cases when their pay may exceed tlie proportion which 
it ought to bear to that of tlie fighting men. 

4>th . — I shall make no observations on bazaars until the promis- 
ed regulations are submitted by the Military Board, except that 
if bazaars wore formerly desirable, they appear to be rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by the late orders depriving tlie Magistrate of the 
power of pressing /or the aid of troops in motion. 

5 th . — The Code of Commissari at Regulations (B) has not been 
furnished. The object of the Enclosures 7 and 8 is not apparent. 
If they contain an answer to tlio inquiries of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, at the time when it was considering the propriety of prohi- 
biting the pressing of Coolies, they will bo too late, the question 
having boon long since decided. Tho information they contain 
also would scarcely have been sufficiently minute to have been 
useful for that purpose. 
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6th . — I may hero also observe, that 1 concur, with the Military 
Board in opinion as to the proprioty of confining all immunities 
from customs on grain and other articlos of food to registered and 

regulated camp dealers, and that I liopo tho Board will incorporate 
the manner of exercising the proposed control with the objects 
embraced by the Bazaar Code now under consideration. They will 
also, I hope, devise effectual means of checking all frauds by which 
the proposed immunity can bo extended to others besides the 
dealer for whom it is designed. It may bo a question whether some 
more direct mode of remuneration to camp dealers might not be 
devised, which would afford them the benefit they now derive from 
exemptions, without exposing Government to indefinite losses by 
fraud and collusion. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 


Since I wrote the above Minute, I have seen tho proceedings 
in 1819 on tho separation of tho Bazaars and tho Commissariat, and 
a knowledge of tho doubts entertained, induces me to say more 
than I at first intended on that question. I conceive tho principal 
duties of tho Bazaar Master to be to procuro passports and escorts 
for the bazaar people, to remove all obstructions to their trade, 
and to carry such of their complaints as ho cannot himself redress 
to tho Commanding Officer ; ho should aho settle their dispute's 
about their dealings, and he may or may not bo entrusted with tho 
Camp Police. Ilo has nothing to do with fixing prices or with 
directing trade, nor do I think ho can over give much useful infor- 
mation to the dealers, except by telling them wfyere they are likely 
to fall in with the enemy, or to bo anticipated by the dealers of a 
co-operating division. 

Almost tho only duty of a Bazaar Master therefore) is, to 
protect tho camp dealers, and if so, there seems little question that 
it is better that there should be a distinct Officer to. perform it, 
than that tho dealers should depend on the Commissary, the inter- 
ests of whose department are opposed to them, and whose ser- 
vants they have most to dread as rivals and oppressors. 
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•It is urged as an advantage, that the Commissary can influence 
the bazaar ; but it is exactly to prevent that influence that I recom- 
mend a separate Bazaar Master. I see no occasion in which he can 
influence it beneficially, cxcopt by issuing public grain' on very 
great emergencies to tho dealers, which should nover bo done but 
by expross orders from tho Commanding Officer, for which purpose 
it is better the offices should bo separated than united. So far from 
wishing tho Commissary to influence tlio bazaar, I should wish him 
never to purchase in it, or within tho immediate range of the petty 
dealers belonging to it. 

Most of these remarks apply to a foreign territory, and I am 
not prepared to say whether there are equally strong reasons for 
tho employment of a Bazaar Master within our old provinces ; but 
where there is any duty of this nature, 1 think it would be better 
done by any other Officer thaji the Commissary.# 

"With regard to tho#check afforded by the Bazaar Master on 
tho Commissary’s accounts, I consider it of less consequence than 
the check on the malpractices of his servants, but still I think it 
useful. It docs not signify whether tho Bazaar Master be better or 
worse paid than the Commissary. It is not the Bazaar Master who 
checks tho Commissary’s accounts; it is the record of tho actual 
prices of articles in a free bazaar. Such a record could not in all 
cases be obtained if the bazaar wore under the Commissary; but it 
will as long as it is under any Officer who has no inducement to 
influence or to misrepresent it. 

This incidental advantage of tho separation of tho offices is as 
beneficial to the Commissary as to tho public, it enables him to 
detect tho import ions of his servants, and it gives proof and publi- 
city to his own integrity. 


MOUNTSTUAET ELITIINSTONE. 
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COMPENSATION TO NATIVE ARMY FOR HIGH 
PRICE OF GRAIN. BAZAARS REGIMENTAL, 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 
DATED 2nd NOVEMBER 1821. 

I concur generally in the Bazaar Regulations proposed by the 
Military Board. 

The following remarks however occur to me on perusing the 
draft : — 

Regimental bazaars will be very useful to Battalions and De- 
tachments moving from station to station (when bazaars of some sort 
seem indispensable). They will bring in grain and other articles 
from the villages near the halting-places, and even carry grain for 
a few days when the country does not supply it. But as they will 
employ no capital, they cannot bo expected to keep up cattle 
enough to convey grain for a fortnight’s consumption, and still less to 
make advances to Brinjarries, and procure grain from distant 
places when it may be moro plentiful than near camp. 

To do this requires great dealers ; such can only bo found in 
general bazaars, and as all this is required when any important 
movement is undertaken, the superior importance of general bazaars 
is apparont. It is probably this consideration that has induced the 
Military Board to confine the drawback to general bazaars. This 
distinction will probably prevent the regimental bazaars from ever 
flourishing, but it is impossible for both to flourish, for if each 
Battalion and its followers makes its purchases at its own bazaar, 
therq will not bo many left to deal with the general bazaar. 

Even the general bazaar, however, can only be useful in coun- 
tries that are tolerably plentiful and in some degree quiet. In 
jungles, during a famine, or when a country is overrun Jby an 
enemy or exhausted by the long continued presence of armies, it is 
evident that other means must be adopted to provide for the timely 
importation of grain. 

For this purpose it seems absolutely necessary to employ 
brinjarries (notwithstanding tlieir excesses, which have not been 
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at all exaggerated), and as the Commissariat and Bazaar Depart- 
ments are separate, it is a question well worth the consideration of 
the Military Board, to which the management of this great charge 

should be entrusted. The memorandum of the Madras Commis- 
sary General, forwarded to the Board by Mr. Simson on the 17th 
of July 1820, furnishes much information on that subject. 

With regard to the drawback to bo granted to fixed dealers, 
it would be useful to limit that benefit to articles likely to be con- 
sumed within the camp, and even to put some bounds to the quan- 
tity, as otherwise the camp bazaar would draw off the custom of 
tlio neighbouring town, and the dealers, instead of moving with 
the troops, would turn their chief attention to supply the inhabi- 
tants. It might perhaps be useful, instead of this last rule, or in 
aid of it, to make all goods exported from camp or cantonments 
pay duties. The drawback* in cantonments Should cease the. 
moment the troops move out of them, to make it the interest of 
the dealers to accompany the camp. 

To encourage the dealers to keep cattle, grazing grounds 
should bo afforded to them gratis, wherever it can bo done without 
very great inconvenience. 

In examining the articles of the present regulation, the first 
that requires remark is Section 2, Article (>, where it seems doubt- 
ful whether obliging the inhabitants to report their sales to the 
Chowdry may not be a discouragement to their frequenting the 
bazaars. 

In Section 2, Article 10, it would be better to define the fees, 
or to direct that the Commanding Officer should in each case 
ascertain the local usage and fix the fees, which should be publicly 
notifiod. 

Section 2, Article 11. It would probably bo expedient to 
oblige European sutlers to enter into engagements previously to 
their sutling in the bazaar, subjecting them in pecuniary matters 
to the judgment of a court martini, and binding them to pay a 
cortain fino for every instance in which they may infringe the 
regulations regarding liquor. 
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Section 3, Article 1. It seems desirable to introduce into this 
article Borne explanation of the sort of Prico Current expected to be 
kept ; so far at least as to explain that it is only to bo a record of 
prices actually paid, and to prevent the Superintendent supposing 
himself entitled to fix beforehand the prices at which articles are , 
to be sold. 

Section 3, Article 2. It would probably be better to declare 
that the Superintendent of Bazaars is expected to roccivo complaints 
at all times besides theso regular sittings. "When thero is a sepa- 
rate Superintendent in particular, it is not apparent why he should 
not sit every day, as he has no other duty. 

Section 3, Articlo 6. It is customary in Bengal to have a 
quarterly examination of tho state of the bazaars by a Committee, 
which is probably* useful in directing attention to tho abuses or 
neglects that might spring up in such an establishment. 

Section 4. Tho rules for the Polico in this section aro in- 
consistent with tho existing Regulations. They, however, appear 
to mo to be judicious, and I think a new Regulation should bo 
drawn out in conformity to them. For this purpose instructions 
should bo sent to tho Regulation Committee, and tho Military 
Board might be requested to depute one of their members to con- 
cert tho proposed regulation with tho Committee. The same 
opportunity might be taken to consider whether tho powers of 
Court Martial or of Punchaycts under Military authority should 
not be extended as in Bengal and at Madras, and likewise whether 
the sale of spirituous liquor to European troops, and generally 
smuggling liquors into camps, should not bo made penal, as at 
Madras. 

Our present Regulation regarding tho Polico of Military can- 
tonments, was copied from the Bengal Regulation III. of 1809. 
That Regulation was altered by Regulation XX. of 1810, but the 
alteration has either accidentally or deliberately been omitted here, 
and it is that which it is now proposod to introduce. It has lately 
been adopted at Madras with some additions which aro worthy of 
attention. The Regulation which I encloso should therefore I 
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think be sent to the Military Board, to consult in communication 
with the Regulation Committee. 


That Regulation will extend the powers now proposed for the 
Military tribunals in some instances, but it will limit them in 
others, especially that of punishing all crimes not capital. The 
powers it does confer are not more than seem to mo necessary to 
form the Military bazar into a separate community, exclusively 
connected with the camp to which it belongs. 

Section 4, Article 7. It is not specified how the heads of 
departments are to control their own followers, though, if it is 
intended to invest them with any powers, it must be done by regu- 
lation, as enacted in the 54 of George •'», Chapter 155, Clause ‘JO, 
Section 4, Article 12. The orders of the Court of Directors arc 
I believe very severe, in which case they had better be mentioned 
more fully. 


The present opportunity maybe taken to repeat and enforce 
the orders against, pressing coolies or taking supplies by force. 
The Regulation to be passed should also contain some effectual 
means for checking those abuses, and should also, as in Bengal, 
contain a clause for the protection of ancient or religious buildings 
from dilapidation or from being occupied as quarters. 


Section 5. On this section 1 have only to suggest that smug- 
gling bo rendered jmnishal do in. troops or registered followers by 
Court Martial, and in oilier persons by the Magistrates. The con- 
tract ought to bo in the hands of persons entirely unconnected 
with those who farm the liquor contract of the surrounding 
country, to prevent connivance ; and for the same purposes liquor 
seized should bo*tho property of the in former rather than of the 
contractor, to whom it is given by the Madras Regulations. 


It might bo an additional check on the sale of liquor to Euro- 
peans, to make the native purchasers drink it at the shop. 

To assist tho Military Board and the Regulation Committee in 
considering this subject, l annox the correspondence which has 
passed on it at Madras, and beg it may be relumed to me when uo 
longer wanted. 

4 MIL 
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Adverting to tlio letter of General Smith, to which the atten- 
tion of Government has been called by tlio Military Board, I re- 
gret to observe, that the style of that Despatch is by no means 
calculated to give weight to the opinion it conveys. General 
Smith’s communication contains ranch information of value; but 
I concur with the Military Board in considering the manner in 
which they are brought forward is unfavorable to the dispassionate 
examination of tlio subject, and particularly unsuitable in address- 
ing a Board of which His Excellency the Commander in Chief is 
President. 

A copy of this Minute should bo sent to TIis Excellency the 
Commander in Chief, who should he requested t.o give his opinion 
on it. 


COMPENSATION TO NATIVE ARMY FOR 
HIGH PRICE OF GRAIN. 

- MINUTE BY 1'HE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONB. 

J still think there should be a separate scarcity price for each 
of the three kinds of grain, and not an average one for all three, as 
proposed by the Auditor General. 

Tlio inequality ho alludes to from the Madras troops in such 
a station as Sholapore receiving compensation on rice will no doubt 
exist ; but it would do so equally on the system he proposes. 

With regard to making the scarcity price different in garrison 
and in the field, the only consideration which prevents my adopting 
the opinion of the Adjutant General is, that the sepoys will take 
tlio field with more reluctance if they loso any of the advantages 
of a garrison station by it. 1 should wish howover to know the 
probable difference of expense to the public on the whole Army, 
from adopting the plan proposed by Colonel Leighton, and that of 
making the scarcity price the same in field and garrison. I wish 
the Auditor General to be called on to furnish at his earliest con- 
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venience a statement of this nature, and likewise a statement of the 
expense which will be saved to the public by doing away the field 
allowances in the Deccan. 

MOUNTSTTTART ELPHINSTONE. 


COMPENSATION TO NATIVE ARMY FOR 
HIGH PRICE OF GRAIN. 

MINUTE BY TIIE HONORABLE MOUXTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 

The difference of the two plans seems to be about a lac of 
Rupees, and altogether the advantages are very nearly balanced; 
but as it will bo easy to increase hereafter if necessary, and as it is 
always difficult to reduce, it will be best to begin on the least expen- 
sive plan, and make the rate on field allowances less favourable 
than in garrison. The expense will still be about 2 lacs of Rupees. 

E cannot at once say what will be the total saving on the arrange- 
ment, as the Auditor General’s calculation is made on the suppo- 
sition that the reduction of field allowances in the Deckan is to 
extend to all the troops in that province. I conjecture that it will 
be about 6 lacs. If this opinion meet the concuiTenco of the Board, 
it may be adopted at once, and field allowances ordered to cease 
from the 1st of March. 

Very great care must be taken in drawing up the order, to 
discriminate between the cases where field allowances are done 
away and those where they are still kept up ; of the latter descrip- 
tion, none seem to me, except the troops at Sholapoor and that 
part of the staff’ which would be obliged to move if* the Sholapore 
detachment moved, this seems only to apply to the General Officer 
and his immediate staff; but Tlis Excellency the Commander in 
Chief will be best ablo the point out. the exact individuals. Former 
Minutes should also be referred to. Of the offices made doubtful 
by the Auditor, and marked in rod ink, the Surveyors should 
receive field allowances or otherwise, according to what may be the 
pratice in Guzerat. The Commandant of Artillery and his Brigade. 
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Major must be decided on agreeably to tbe principles determined 
on about a twelve month ago. The Inspector of Hill Forts and 
Captain Rigby may retain their field allowances, as must Major 
Staunton by the terms of his appointment. 

General Smith may be consulted about the expediency of 
reducing any of the Contingent Charges. Military Fay Masters, 
Post Masters, Brigade Majors, Ac. at the fixed stations must 
go on garrison allowances. ] doubt whether t-lie Native Com- 
mandants ought, as I am uncertain what other allowance they 
possess, and it ought to be made a comfortable situation for a deserv- 
ing old Native Office]'. Ilia Fxcelleucy the Commander in Chief I 
remark will probably settle most of these uncertain points. 

MOUNTRT IT ART ELPHINSTONE, 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNT8TUART ELTOIN STONE, 

. BATED THE 10th AUGUST 1H2.‘L 

I made no remark on this despatch when I first circulated it, 
because, after examining all the Acts of Parliament, I thought the 
subject involved in difficulties which none but a professional man 
could remove. At the same time, as T had no doubt of our pos- 
sessing the samo right to make the disputed Regulation that wo 
possess to make any other Regulation for the general government 
of the Company’s territories, I would have preferred letting the 
subject sleep altogether, were it not that it would appear a culpable 
noglect to omit to examine a doubt pointed out to us by our legal 
adviser on so important a question. 

The difficulties I allude to arc tho following : — 

The only express authority the Company’s Governments pos- 
sess' to make laws, is derived from tho 13 George III. 63, 36. 
By that enactment the Governor General is empowered to make 
Regulations for the Civil Government of tho Settlement of Fort 
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William and the factories and placet* subordinate or to bo subordi- 
nate thereto ; but these .Regulations must be approved by the 
Supreme Court ; they must not be repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land; and they must impose no penalty higher than fine and 
forfeiture. 

This I say is the only c.rpresx authority given to the Com- 
pany’s Governments to make laws. Of the other Acts quoted by 
Mr. Warden and Mr. Goodwin, 2L George III. 70, 23 only em- 
powers the Government to make Regulation for the Courts, and 
evidently means only for the process of the Courts, by the proviso 
that they shall not produce additional expense to the suitors; a 
clause that would never have been inserted had the Act boen 
meant to convey power to take away a man’s life, or alter the laws 

under which he held Ids property. 

• • 

37 George Ell. 142, 8 enjoins the formation of the Regulations 
already passed into a Code, but gives no new power to pass Regu- 
lations, and contains no express acknowledgment that the Regula- 
tions said to have been passed had not been passed according to 
the forms, and under the restrictions enjoined by the Act of the 13 
George III. 

39 and 40 George. III. 79, 18 extends the penalties which the 
Indian Governments are empowered to impose to whipping. 

47 George III. 08, 3 extends the 21 George III. 70, 23 to 
Bombay, but expressly subject to the Regulations, provisions, and 
confirmations required in Bengal. 

53 George III. contains nothing on the subject. 

As far as the letter of the law goes, therefore, the Advocate 
General is in the right, and wo have no legal power either to make 
tho Regulation concerning material law, or any other Regulation 
for tho Government of tho country. 

But, on the other hand, it is probable that when tho Act of 
13 George III. was drawn up, the framers did not know that wo 
had taken on ourselves tho Government of Bengal, or that we 
possessed any territory in India, and consequently is is probable 
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they only meant to refer to our trading settlements on the sea 
coast. We assumed the Government of Bengal in August 1772, 
and this bill was brought in in May 1773. 

It is also well known, that some years before the passing of 
the 37 George III., a number of Regulations had been issued and 
formed into a Code, without the approval of the Supremo Court; 
some of them imposing capital and other punishments, and others 
entirely repugnant to the laws of England, and although it is no- 
w'hcre expressed, it may clearly be inferred that these are the identi- 
cal Regulations alluded to in the Act, which consequently recog- 
nizes the right of the Indian Governments to make laws; not in 
virtue of any specific Act of Parliament, but of the sovereign power 
transferred to them by the Native Princes under the authority of 
tlio British Legislature. 

o 

• « 

For these reasons, I have not myself any doubt of our power 
to pass the Regulation in dispute; but as it is known to be very 
unsafe for any man not regularly educated to pretend to under- 
stand a law, I still recommend the reference suggested by the 
Advocale General. 


MOUNTSTUART ELPI [INSTONE. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

I imagine the Regulation was resolved on jjeforo Ilis Excel- 
lency the Commander in Chiefs arrival in India; at least I do not 
remember its being discussed since I came to Bombay. It is a 
mere transcript of a Bengal Regulation, and as it has long been, in 
force there, and cannot be altered without a great deal of reference 
and discussion, 1 think it had better be put as it stands into the 
new Codo. Major Kennedy’s doubts however, as well as Mr. 
Norton’s, should be referred to the other Presidencies. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
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ESTABLISHMENT, GUN CARRIAGE 
MANUFACTORY. 

4 

MINUTE BY TIIE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 
DATED 2-1th MARCH 1824. 

There arc only a few observations which I shall offer now. I 
agree with Mr. Warden, that there is not at present the smallest 
occasion to advert to the future wants of Ilis Majesty’s Squadron, 
but I cannot agree that a Gun Carriage Manufactory can be much 
lower in peace than in war. There is no time during an Indian 
war for making Gun Carriages, aud still loss for sending them from 
the Presidency. They must all be kept ready in the field Arsenals, 
to wait the breaking out of future war. After a war there may bo 
a temporary period of exertion to replace the wear and tear of the 
war ; but 1 should not think any of the present permanent estab- 
lishment was raised during JJmt period. With regard to Bengal, I 
caunot help suspecting some accidental omission. The Gun Cam- 
age establishment at Cossipore, near Calcutta, used to he on a con- 
siderable scale, and there is another still more considerable one I 
believe in the Upper Provinces at Futtygliur. 

MOUNTSTUART K LPHIN STONE. 


HOUSE DEPOT. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 
DATED 2!)th APRIL 1824. 

I think Mr. *Do Vi Ire's letter had better go to the Military 
Board before we enter on the question of establishing a depot for 
yearlings. I confess I should not myself recommend such an 
establishment, unless it has been found to answer on trial in 
Bengal or at Madras. Judging on general grounds alone, I should 
think it would bo expensive, and that it would be difficult to judge 
at the ago of one year how a colt would turn out. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
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HORSE BREEDING. 

* 

MINUTE BY TIIE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 

Tlic public is much indebted to Mr. Warden for this plan, and 
I cannot agree with him that it ought to be abandoned without a 
much longer trial. It has only boon tried four years on any gene- 
ral plan, the previous arrangement in Guzerat being only on a very 
limited scale, and it would take at least twice as long to soo tho 
good effects of it even if it bad not been impeded by an accidental 
cause, the bad judgment of tho Committees and consequent bad 
choice of stallions. 

Under a Native Government of the extent of ours in India, 
there would be a demand for at least 0,00,000 Military horses, 
and some of them would be sought for at immense prices ; while 
the state of breeding was at all proportioned to this sort of demand, 
we found no great difficulty in selecting horses for our Cavalry, 
though not one horse in 20 perhaps would answer our purpose. 
Now, when that demand is entirely gone, it is evident that unless 
wo do something for ourselves, we shall soon be left without tho 
means of mounting our Cavalry at all. The Government of Bengal 
trusted partly to some injudicious attempts in their own provisions, 
but chiefly to the chance of purchasing horses on tho west of the 
Jumna. Tho first never answered, and the second failed so com- 
pletely, that upon tho end of the last war the Bengal Cavalry was 
almost dismounted. Since then the effects of an improved system 
have been felt, and the annual remount is nearly supplied by tho 
Company’s own breed. Before wo change our system, wc had 
better refer to Bengal for information. Private ^dealers cannot be 
expected fo improve a breed by importing Arabian and European 
sires. 


MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE* 



ESTABLISHMENTS, COMMISSARIAT. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 

8th MARCH 1825. 

Although the expression in tho Commissariat Regulations, 

which directs the Commissary General “ to regulate the fixed and 

extra establishment of the different divisions,” appears at first 
sight to justify the adoption of a measure like the present by the 
Commissary General on his own authority, yet a short consideration 
of the nature of that Officer’s duties, shows that he ought to have 
confined himself to a representation to Government. 

It is the duty of tho Commissary General to ascertain the 
extent of the resources of each Division of the country, and to 
discover the most economical means by which thq demands of tho 
public service can be supplied in each ; but it must rest with the 
Government to decido on tfie proportion of troops which, ought to 
be kept in readiness for immediate movement, on which the extent 
of the field establishment to bo kept up must depend. 

From this it is evident that the Commissary General ought to 
make no reduction of his own authority, but ought in all cases to 
pursue the established course, of referring his proposed proceedings 
through the Military Board to Government. 

The above remarks by no means imply that it is not tho duty 
of the Commissary General to point out cases where establishments 
might be maintained at cheaper rates than those actually in exist- 
ence, or whero they might bo entirely dispensed with from the 
ease and certainty with which they could at any time be replaced 
from the usual resources of tho country ; they only point out the 
necessityof a reference to Government where it might be influenced 
by political considerations to adopt a courso not recommended by 
‘economy. 

From these principles it follows that the Commissary General 
ought dot to have addressed his letter of the 5th February to 
Major General Sir L. Smith, but to the Military Board. From the 
language of the Regulation above quoted however, as well as from 

5 MU. 
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the maimer in which, he submitted his suggestions to the consider- 
ation of Sir L. Smith, the Governor in Council considers ’the 
Commissary General to be entirely exempt front all blame in this 
deviation from form, and is sensible that his proceeding originated 
solely in his anxiety to promote the important public interests com- 
mitted to his charge. 

In consequence of the peculiar state of the conquered territory 
in the Deccan arising from the unfavorable season and of the dis- 
turbances to which the present want of subsistence is likely to 
give rise, the field establishments should bo restored to their former 
footing, and this resolution, with the reasons of it, should be com- 
municated to the Commissary General. It is indeed to be regret- 
ted that Sir L. Smith should now feel himself called on to reduce 
them in consequence of the suggestions submitted to him. 

It is almost "unnecessary to observe, that the periodical tours 
of the Commissary General for the regulation of establishments 
forming part of tho fixed' Regulations of his department, are 
not in tho least connected with any distrust of Major General Sir 
L. Smith, or any doubt of a continuance of his zealous attention to 
the reduction of all unnecessary expenses connected with his 
command. 

Should this Minute be concurred in, it might be drafted into 
a letter to His Excellency the Commander in Chief. 

MOTINTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

FIELD ESTABLISHMENTS, DECCAN. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

* 

I kept this back, wishing to liavo the advantage of the obser-' 
vations of His Excellency tho Commander in Chief, whose opinion 
I believe differs from my own on this subject. 

In our former discussions regarding the Deccan Field Estab- 
lishments, I believe it was always intended to get rid .of the camels, 
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although the impossibility of selling them led to a resolution that 
they should bo allowed to die away. The only, question is, whe- 
ther the present bad season is likely to last so long, or to be attend* 
ed with such disturbance as to render it necessary to alter our 
former views. I should not myself think that it was, and as a 
considerable number of camels which the Commissioner purchased 
in a moment of urgency have now been made over to the Commis- 
sariat, I do not tllink any further addition to that establishment 
should! be made. 


MOTJNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 


REGULATIONS. 

• • 

MINUTE By the honorable mountstuart elphinstone. 

There are two separate subjects for decision, as tlio Chief 
Secretary observes. 

The first regards the subjects of foreign states who are serving 
as camp follower,-. ; and it was in respect to them that I recom- 
mended on the back of lli~> Excellency the Commander in Chief’s 
last letter, that we sou Id follow the practice of Bengal. That 
practice, it scorns, is to tieat such followers iu the same manner as 
if thoy were our subjects, and to make no separate Regulations 
regarding them. If there be no great objection to this v ay of 
proceeding, it has the advantage of being simple and conformable to 
our own usage, as well as to that of the Natives. If w'o attempt 
to be more regula#*, wo shall fall into considerable difficulties. We 
profess to derive our power to punish the persons in question from 
the Native Princes. Ought not the Regulation to be made by 
them or in their name? or if w'e wRh to act as their delegates in 
legislation, do not wo require a more perfect delegation? At 
present the Sunnuds empower the Commander in Chief in some 
instances, and the Commanding Officer of the subsidiary force in 
others, to proceod against the subjects of the Native Prince accord- 
ing to our customs. 1 doubt if any of tho Hunnuds give this 



Government power to make regulations expressly for any portion 
of the subjects of those princes. I think the Commander in Chief* 
or the Officer in whoso name tho Sunnud is made opt, would be 
much safer in acting under it on behalf of tho Native Government, 
than if he attempted to derive an authority from any regulations 
of ours. 

The second question relates to the necessity of another regu* 
lation for tho trial of rebels and insurgents by Court Martial, and 
on tho propriety of having a form of warrant ready in case of 
Martial Law being again proclaimed. 

I am not cominced of tho necessity of another regulation. 
The present one has been thought sufficient hitherto, and probably 
is so. It was first passed at Madras (VII. of 1808) by Sir George 
Barlow, who drew up tho Bengal Code. It was adopted in Bengal 
in 1818 by Lord fastings, who was ( familiar with Military law, and 
it was introduced here (probably not entirely without consider 
ation) in Sir Evan Nepean’s time, though it did not return from 
Bengal till after ho was gone. It has been repeatedly laid before 
the authorities at home, (including Parliament, I believe,) and has 
never been objected to. I cannot therefore but think the doubts 
entertained of its legality must originate in some misapprehension. 
I even think (though not so decidedly) that the belief of its requir- 
ing additions is probably mistaken, but to those additions I con- 
sented. I only objected to the additional regulation being applied 
to the Deckan. In that country I maintain that we have the same 
right which the Paishwa had, of resorting to Military tribunals 
whenever wo think it cxpe*dient, and that a regulation would 
woaken our powers instead of strengthening them. 

With respect to the Warrant, my own opinion is, that Colonel 
Pierce’s scruples were groundless, and that the Warrant he 
demanded (which led to all this discussion) was unnecessary. 1 
found my opinion on the knowledge that the Madras Government, 
to which Colonel Pierce belonged, lias novor issued a warrant in 
all the many cases -fthere it has proclaimed Martial Law, a letter 
from the Secretary being deemed authority enough. The same 
seems by tho Chief Secretary’s note to have always been the ease 
here, and it probably always was in Bengal, as I find Lord 



Wellesley acting on it, in one case at least/ It is true that no 
precedent can set aside a statute, but I have not yet seen any 
statuto that requires a Warrant. The Mutiny Act applies to other 
countries and to another description of men. I have nevertheless 
acquiesced in the propriety of Warrants, both on a former occasion 
and in my remarks on the Chief Secretary’s note. I think the 
Regulation and the Warrant both unnecessary, but I agree 4b them 
in deference to our legal authorities. The Regulation, as applied to 
the Deckan , I think not only unnecessary, but injurious, and I there- 
fore object to it as far as that country is concerned. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 


PENSIONS. 

MINUTE BY TIIE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPniNSTONE. 

• 

I am always unwilling to overrule the decisions of Boards 
entrusted with the details of the Service, and in this case I do not 
think it required. All the argument in the former resolution is 
against pensioning widows of men who, though nominally on Field 
service, aro really not moro exposed to danger than if they were at 
Bombay ; but a camp is a much more dangerous place for the 
cholera than a cantonment, and it seems certain, that if these men 
had not gono on this sendee, they would not have died. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 


PENSIONS. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

After the remarks of Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Sparrow, I hate 
only to romark, that I should nover proposo the pensioning of 
families merely because they had died on service. If a Sepoy is 
killed, his family should be pensioned as a matter of course ; if he 
dies in the ordinary courso of nature, it ought not to bo pensioned 
at all; but if he dies on service from any peculiar malady arising 



from iiis employment, it should be a point for (Special decision 
whether his family should be pensioned or not. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 


PENSIONS. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 

The Cholera Morbus is a most violent, and it is to be hoped 
only a temporary, scourge. It prevails in particular places while 
the rest of the country is exempt from it ; it rages with peculiar 
fury in camps and among persons exposed to night air, to wet, and 
to the other vicissitudes incident to Military service. A man 
ordered into a situation of so much increased danger, seems 
entitled to consideration; but the case of each detachment requires 
to be considered, and no general rule wiil apply. 

I doubt if Mr. Warden is correctly informed, when he states 
that the sepoys get a gratuity for entering the Service and another 
for leaving it. I believe the only case in which a sepoy gets a 
gratuity, is when he becomes unfit for the Sendee, and is obliged 
to leave it against his will. The whole proceeding will of course 
be laid before the Honorable the Court of Directors. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

PEN DAL SYSTEM. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ILTOINSTONE. 

Tho papers now forwarded show the expense of the Pendal 
system, calculated on moro correct principles than in the former 
correspondence. 

2. Tho Chief Engineer calculates the immediate outlay in 
providing pendals at the stations enumerated in his letter, for 15 
Regiments only, at Rupees 5,62,000 ; but as it is most probable, 
that if the introduction of pendals be so far sanctioned, it will 
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ultimately be extended to other stations, it will be as well to calcu- 
late the expense for the whole Native Army, 

3. The number of Native corps, not including locals. 
Pioneers, &c. may be stated as follows : — 

3 Regiments of Native Cavalry. 


26 ditto 

ditto 

Infantry. 

1 Marino 

ditto 

Battalion, 

2 Extra 

ditto 

ditto. 

1 Goluridauze 

ditto 

ditto. 

1 Guzerat Provincial 

ditto. 

34 Total. 




4. Of the above, pendals are already provided as follows, viz 

2 Surat. 

2 Bombay. 

1 Baroda. 

1 Bhewndy. 

6 

Leaving 28 Regiments to be provided for. 

5. The pendals already erected experimentally for one Regi- 
ment at Baroda cost Rupees 20,478 ; the estimates now before 
Government for accommodating another Regiment at the same 
station, is Rupees 44,000 ; with this exception, the Chief Engineer, 
in his estimate, calculates tho average expense of pendals for all the 
Regiments at Rupees 37,000 each. On this calculation the expense 
of providing pendals for 28 Regiments would be Rupees 11,36,000 

Tho interest on the above at 6 per cent, 
would be a permanent charge per annum of... „ 68,160 

The annual expense of repairs for each 
Regiment is estimated at 800 Rupees, or for 28 „ 22,400 

As the troops in pendals still continue to 
draw half hutting allowance, tho expenso for 
28 Regiments at Rs. 1,230 biennially, would 
b%aajnually „ » 17,220 

Making an annual charge of Rupees 1,07,780 
in addition to tho first outlay. 
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6. On* tins ground, independent of the opinions entertained 
by a great portion of Military men unfavourable to the pendal 
system, I would recommend that the former negative against their 
introduction generally be confirmed, and that each case, as brought 
forward, be considered on its own special grounds. 

7. Local circumstances may have rendered them desirable at 
Bombay and Surat, and also at Bhewndy ; but there can bo little 
doubt that, in a plurality of cases, the hutting system is more suited 
and acceptable to the Native troops. 

81 On the same grounds I would recommend that tho estimate 
now before tho Board for erecting pondals for the troops in 
Cutch and for another Battalion at Baroda bo not sanctioned. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 


PENDAL SYSTEM. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

I entirely agree with His Excellency the Commander in Chief, 
in thinking that the general uso of pendals should noi be intro- 
duced without the fullest consideration. There wotdd bo nothing 
in the procedings of Government inconsistent with our acting on 
this opinion, if the last letter from the Secretary in the Military 
Department to tho Private Secretary of His Excellency the Com- 
mander in Chief, dated 10th June 1866, had not gone a little beyond 
tho Minute on which it was founded, by declaring^ that the Gover- 
nor in Council would bo prepared to sanction tho gradual introduc- 
tion of pendals, while the intention of the Board was, that it 
would be prepared to consider each case separately. 

My own opinion is, that the system had better not be allowed 
to slide in gradually, but should be examined, with a view both to 
the expense and general expediency, and adopted or rejected *>n 
general grounds. 


MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
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MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 

■MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNT STUART ELPH INSTONE. 

The question cannot be satisfactorily put at rest without a 
reference to the Supreme Government, but as the conduct of. Cap- 
tains Livingstone and Fredrick does not depend on this decision, 
it shoufd (at the samo time that it is intimated that the above quesr 
tion is under consideration) bo communicated, that the Governor in 
Council disapproves of the manner in which those Officers protested 
against the orders of tlio General Officer Commanding the Forces. 

Had they doubted their liability, as Officers of the Garrison 
Staff to be put on Committees by the Officer Commanding the 
Forces, they should either have referred to tlic Commauder in 
Chief of the Garrison in the first instance, or, if time did ngt admit, 
to havo attended, and afterwards requested instructions for their 
future guidance. Having attended the Committee, they were not at 
liberty, on a question arising out of that duty, to refer to their 
situation as Officers of the Garrison Staff. It was their duty to 
obey the orders they received, and they were at liberty to havo 
afterwards submitted a respectful statement of what they considers- 
ed to be their rights. The Governor in Council however is per- 
suaded, that the rnody of protest which they adopted, did not 
proceed from any disrespect to the high authority under which 
they were acting, but to an erroneous impression of what was duo 
to their Commissions. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

* HORSE BREEDING. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. . „ 

It has long been my intention to propose to the Board, that 
more effectual means should bo adopted for encouraging the breed 
bfliorses in our own country, especially in the Dectefn, and since 
my arrival here, I have been more than ever impressed with the 
impo&anefe of the measure. 


6 MIL 
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The plan originally suggosted by Mr. Warden, for distributing 
stallions throughout the country, still appears to me the bestp-but 
to perfect it, evidently requires more attention than the Collectors 
can give it ; and it also f equircs that the person employed, to 
superintend 1 the breeding of horses, should likewise be empowered 
to purchase them, or send them to Committees for purchase ; a 
good market being a better encouragement than any prizes, though 
those also, I am of opinion, should still be continued. The Superin- 
tendent should bo in charge of the stallions, both in Kattywar and 
the Deckan, and might bo authorized to place them wherever he 
thought the country favourable. The Collectors and other autho- 
rities being ordered to afford' him every assistance. 

The present opportunity is particularly favourable, as the 
Cavalry *aro coirqdeto in horses, and time will be afforded for 
breeding and for seeking out the proper persons to employ and 
encourage, before we are again pressed for an immediate supply, 
for although tho breeds of the Deckan and Kattywar were at a 
recent period so excellent, they are now reduced so low, that I by 
no means feel confident in their immediately answering the demand ; 
and I would suggest that the appointment in Persia should still be 
kept up for a few months, until we are enabled to pronounce on 
the probability of our succeeding in mounting tho Cavalry here ; 
a point on which the Superintendent should report as soon as 
possible. 

The allowances should bo the same as those now held by tho 
Agent in Persia, and the appointment should bo vacated on pro- 
motion to Lieutenant Colonel. 

I know no fitter officer to propose for the duty than Captain 
Jameson, who was recommended to mo for the employment by the 
late Commander in Chief ; and if Ilis Excellency the Commander 
in Chief can spare his services, I would suggest his immediately 
taking charge, and proceeding without delay to preparo rules for 
the conduct of his department, which should be submitted to the 
Military Board for consideration. 
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, > Before laying this Minute before the Board, I beg to be 
favoured with the opinion of His Excellency -the Commander in 
Chief r6n a point of so much importance to the Army. • •’ 

V 29 th September 1826. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 


HORSE BREEDING. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

The plan having succeeded perfectly at the other Presidencies 
which wero not beforo breeding countries, I cannot see why it 
should not succeed in Cutch, Kattywar, and Maun Dais, which 
were always celebrated for the best horses in India. It has failed, 
because no one person had an interest in its success. Committees 
appointed by chance brought bad stallions, and Collectors, fully 
occupied with their own business, and not always skilful in breed- 
ing, were quite incapable of superintending the experiment. Had 
the plan been tried in Bengal on the same system, no doubt it 
would have failed there too. 

With regard to the other objection, I have not failed to consult A 
His Excellency the Commander in Chief (as ordered by the Court 
of Drectors), whether an Officer can be spared, and His Excellency 
may again bo consulted as to the relativo importance of the em- . 
ployment for an officer (with his Regiment or superintending 
the breeding of horses). I must however observe, that if the 
plan promises to answer, the Agent of Persia will be withdrawn 
from thence, and the number of officers with their Regiments will 
not be diminished. ; 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 


HORSE BREEDING. 

MlNUfE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

Having 'understood from Captain Jameson that one great 
cause of the ill success of the breeding system has been the bad- 
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ness of the styllions, a fact confirmed by all the Collectors, and to 
bo anticipated from 1 tho manner in which committees are generally 
constituted, I would recommend that Captain Jameson be autho- 
rized to cast all stallions which are useless for breeding, and that 
hereafter none be sent to Committees unless recommended by Mm, 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 


REDUCTIONS. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 

The Minute of the Commander in Chief docs not call for any 
now remark from mo, except that I concur in Ills Excellency’s pro- 
posal for retaining the two extra Battalions, and covering tho 
expense by a reduction in the numerical strength of the other 
Regiments. The proposed arrangement, however, will effect no 
part of the saving, which Mr. Warden has estimated at 4,21,260 
Rupees. It will,- on the contrary, create additional expense if care 
is not taken to reduce men enough from the other Regiments to 
cover the pay of the Officers as well as that of the men. 

I should also bo happy to concur in Mr. Goodwin’s proposal 
for sending the whole of the European Regiment to Cutch, if it 
could be done without expense. In every other respect I consider 
it as a most desirable arrangement ; but as the pi'inoipal employment 
of the troops in that country is to make rapid movements from 
time to time after banditti, I really do not think we can dispense 
with their being in that state of constant preparation, which ren- 
ders field allowance necessary. 4 

There are several subjects which His Excellency the Comman- 
der in Chief has not himsolf discussed, but on which he pr©]K>ses a 
reference to the Military Board. That However appears to md to 
be attended with some difficulties. It must be recollected,* that 
such a reference goes in tlxo name of the whole Board, and iniplies 
the concurrence of the whole in the necessity for ‘explanation. It 
iuust also be remembered, that in present circumstances such" a 
reference implies censure. The Military Board has just gone 
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through a careful scrutiny of all the departments under them, and 
have made their roport (in my opinion a judicious one) on the 
possible reductions. If we within a month send to them a plap 
differing from theirs, will it not appear that we are dissatisfied 
with their proceedings. 

I have not their report to refer to, but I romember enough of 
it to illustrate what I have observed. 

In tlmGun Carriage Department, the Military Board proposed 
that the extra work should be done by the Commissariat. This 
they thought would lessen the expense of the Cun Carriage Manu- 
factory by 150,000, while they reckoned that such extra work as 
would now be required, would only cost the Commissariat 100,000, 
thus leaving a clear saving of 50,000 Its. 1 confess I have some 
doubts whether this will be anything but a transfer of a charge 
from one Department to another, but at all events I think the 
Military Board have given full credit for any saving that can be 
made, yet Mr. Warden’s plan supposes a saving of 150,000 as 
under this head, and by referring the question to the Board, we 
should load them to think that the whole Covcrnment*fconcurred 
in the opinion. 

Tho next point is the Ordnance, which seems to have been 
minutely examined by the Military Board, and in the different 
branches of Conductors and Store and Tent Lascars, they have 
already made such reductions as they thought practicable. I do 
not know whether those were more or less than the sum proposed 
by Mr. Warden, but it is probable they were not fixed without 
some inquiry, and it would not show much confidence in the Military 
Board, immediately to propose something different from what they 
had settled. I do not mean to say that it might not bo highly 
proper- for us to show such a want of confidence in particular cases, 
but before we do it, wo should have some ground for thinking that 
the new -plan is really better adapted to the wants of the Service 
thanythat which it is proposed to bo set aside. 

1 The other Ordnance savings proposed by Mr. Warden rest 
entirely on the supposition that our establishments shQuld .be 
smaller during peace than war (although our forts and stations 
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have more than doubled since the last war), which scarcely, seems 
sufficient ground for questioning the correctness of the late pro-* 
ceedings of the Military Board. A mere glance at the establish- 
ments of the Ordnance Department, will show how little they have 
to do with actual war. As an average establishment we may 
take — 

1 Laboratory man. 

2 Carpenters, * 

1 Sawyer. 

1 Armourer. 

2 Smiths. * 

1 Bellow’s boy. 

1 Hammer man. 

1 Sikligar. 

1 Bheastee. < 

1 Sailmaker. ,, 

2 Workers in leather. 

This is an establishment to keep a few arms, stores, and tents 
in repair, *ot to get up equipments for whole armies. They could 
only be dispensed with at some stations, if a plan recommended by 
Mr. Warden in another place were adopted, of having nothing but 
some muskets and some musket ammunition at the distant stations, 
depending on the Presidency, and perhaps one or two other Grand 
Arsenals for all other arms and stores. 

This 1 do not think possible ; but the number of stations 
might possibly bo diminished, especially in Guzcrat. If His Ex- 
cellency the Commander in Chief should think this likely to be 
practicable, the opinion of the Military Board* might be taken 
regarding it. 

Nor have I any objection whatever to the Military Board being 
requested to explain the fluctuations in the expenditure of stores ad** 
verted to in paragraph .35. It is asked in the same paragraph, what 
the Ordnance Department can have to do during peace } but if any 
one will wade through one quarterly statement of the receipts and 
issues of the Grand Arsenal, he will soon perceive that thefe is no 
want of employment in that department. 



The next item, not adverted to by His Excellent^ the Comw 
mender in Chief (perhaps as being connected with the Military 
Board), is the Establishment of Engineers. The first objection to 
the present plan is, that the expenditure of each district is too 
little to require ah officer to superintend it. If the only duty of Ml 
Officer were to superintend the accounts of expenditure, the whole 
woft: might perhaps be done at one desk, but as lie has to examine 
every building that is greeting or repairing, and often to report on 
plans where no building ensues, it is necessary to consider how the 
works under him are situated, as well as what they cost. There 
cannot be a more striking illustration of this than the Northern 
Districts. We have lately abolished one Engineer, and Mr. Warden 
thinks one more should be abolished in the same range, while a 
letter in yesterday’s box shows, that it is. only by an inconvenient 
removal of the Engineer of the .Baroda Subsidiary Force to a central 
position out of the Gykavar’g territories, that even the late reduction 
can be earned into effect. 

The next objection is to the Superintending Engineers ; this 
was proposed by the late Commander in Chief, and agreed to by 
the Board as tending to economy. We ought to bo convinced that 
the plan has failed before we abolish it with the very same view 
with which we lately founded it. I do not suppose it will ever bo 
maintained that a reduction of the establishments which control 
expenditure is necessarily a real saving. 

The next department belonging to the Military Board is build- 
ings, in which are included fortifications, churches, barracks i 
pendals, hospitals, and jails ; under these heads wo have expended 
for 5 years at the’rato of 13 lacks of rupees a year, out of which 
it is proposed that wo should in future save ten. Much we no doubt 
shall save, and the Military Board have pointed out all that we 
can do to promote the object, which is, to bo slow in sanctioning 
public works; but for what purpose can iye refer on this subject to 
the Military Board. The only particular buildings specified as 
objectionably expensive, are hospitals and Regimental schools ; on 
the necesity of the greatest comfort in the first the opinion of the 
Military Board could not make us alter our own, and the schools 
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wo have lo% since been obliged to give up among many other 
desirable arrangements which the pressure of the times renders 
inexpedient. 

In comparing charges for fortifications and building^ at 
different Presidencies, the first point is, to be sure that both heads 
comprise the same items, which is most probably not the cp.se. 
The next, is to see if the circumstances are the same. New jails 
are not wanted in old zillahs, nor now churches at old stations. 
From what we sec at Mhow, tlio chanco is, that the Government 
of Bengal, wherever it gained anew territory, built costly but pre- 
manent buildings, which rendored all futuro repairs unnecessary, 
while our very economy has protracted our expenditure to tho ninth 
year since our acquisition of the country. 

The next hand is pensions, and there I see no reason to sus- 
pect the Military Board of remissness. 

In the case dwelt on by Mr. Warden, T think they were quite 
right. Mr. Warden remarks, that tlio ryots are as valuable as the 
sepoys, and inquires why we should not pension their families when 
they die of cholera, to which the answer is contained in the rule 
on which the Military Board has acted. It is not sepoys who die 
of cholera whose families are pensioned, but sepoys who die of 
cholera in consequence of employment on service. Were ryots 
commanded to move into infected districts and expose themselves 
to the weather on public duty, their families ought also to be pen- 
sioned if they died. 

I think however, that it would sot the question of the morits 
or demerits .of tho Military Board at rest, if tho' Auditor Gonoral 
were requested to explain, as early as ho might find practicable, the 
causes of the increaso of tho oxpense of pensions in lato years. T 
think I can suggest two of them. Ten years ago we had. only 18 
Battalions. Wo have now of Cavalry and Infantry 29 Regiments, 
besides 2 extra Battalions and tho Golandauzo, in all- nearly double 
our former force. This njust nearly double our pensioners. In the 
tea|f©ars preceding tho above poriods, tho Bombay Army lost 
upwards of 10,000 mon by desertion at different times. This 
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might be either cause or effect of the paucity of pensions ; but it 
certainly took many pensioners off our hands. We have now no 
more desertions than other Native armies. 

I do not know what tho practice is at the other Presidencies 
with respect to gratuities. When they recruit from a distance, I 
think they ought to give gratuities as we do. To go on to the heads 
of expense in paragraph 01, 1 believe the two plans recommended for 
saving in the transport of stores have always been acted on. 

I have already given my sentiments on the exchange paid to 
the troops. 

The carriage of the sick was some time since revised and 
greatly reduced, I should think as much as was puacti cable. * 

If paragraph 66 is meant to recommend an abolition of the 
Commissariat, I would not recommend its being made a question 
with the Military Board. The objections to such a measure seem 
to me insuperable. 


The grounds on which the bazaars on the Bombay establish- 
ment were established on their present footing, were explained both 
by the Government and by tho different members of tho Military 
Board at unusual length, to those papers I must beg to refer. 

I am very sorry that I have been obliged to dissent from so 
many of Mr. Warden’s propositions on a subject on which I believe 
we are both equally interested. If the Minute under discussion had 
been confined to plans of future reduction, this might not perhaps 
have been the case ; but as it is professedly written to show the 
grounds on which Mr. Warden differed on former occasions from 
the other members of the Government, the answer cduld scarcely 
be otherwise than to a certain degree controversial. 

MOITNTSTUART ELPHIN STONE. 


21 st July 1827. 
7 Mil. 
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REDUCTIONS. 

MINUTE BY TIIE HONORABLE M0UNTSTUA11T ELPIIINSTONE. * 

Mr. Warden’s Minnie of the 3rd has just reached me, and I 
hog to offer some remarks on part s of it, reserving what I have to 
say on the Military Department, until I hear the sentiments of His 
Excellency the Commandor in Chief. 

The numbers of Sebundecs have been veiy minutely examined 
in each district, chiefly since May 182(5, and after many reductions, 
an additional retrenchment of their numbers has been made by the 
Committee, the local corps have undergone a like revision; so that 
it is probable they arc already brought far below the level desired 
by Mr. Warden. • if they could be ..further diminished, it should 
still be done by a minute examination. The classes united to form 
the aggregate of 15,300, comprehend all descriptions of persons, 
from fully disciplined Battalions to the worst description of Peons, 
whose pay is sometimes rather given to prevent their robbing 
themselves, than from their utility in checking other robbers. 
Some also, as Mr. Warden observes, are more Revenue Poons. 
No conclusion that is come to regarding a part of such % mass can 
be applicable to the whole. 

The resolution of Government, at the recommendation of the 
* Reduction Committee, that regular troops should bo. employed on 
no civil duties whatever, except Jail guards and Treasury guards, 
with the additional inquiries about Jail guards, suggested I believe 
by Mr. Warden, seem to have sufficiently circumscribed the em- 
ployment of troops of the line. Tho advantage of this restriction 
of their services is so obvious, that I havo no recollection of its 
ever having been called in question. 

The management of the Surveys does not appear to me so 
injudicious. Of General Reynolds 5 1 know nothing, but that it ceased 
about 20 years ago. The Dockan Survey is«on the modej of Colo- 
nel Jj&nbton’s, which has not been reckoned injudicious. Had tlio 
■establishment been kept up, that Survey would have closed this 
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year or the next. The Guzerat Survey, though it has cost too 
much, is not devoid of practical utility, and affords much interest- 
ing information. Theso are tho. only remaining Survoys,. and both 
have been reduced to a very moderate annual charge. 

On the details of the Military expenditure I shall, for the 
reason before stated, mako only a few observations, but I must 
first remark, that a great number of the proposed reductions have 
already been completed, that others of the number have been dis- 
cussed, and that the expediency of most of the remainders seems 
doubtful. 

If the proportion borne by our Military expenditure to our 
resources, in comparison with that at tho other Presidencies, was 
the criterion by which we ought to regulate that expenditure, wo 
should Lave no deficit, but the principle cannot be acted on. 
Mhow, for example, yields nothing and lias 4 Regiments. Broach 
yields 20 lacs and has 5 companies, yet the force at Mhow is the 
most necessary of the two. 

The supposition that our peace establishment should be less 
than our war, does not seem to mo more defensible. It is founded 
on the practice of Europe; but in Europe wo have neither foreign 
conquests to keep, nor sudden emergencies to provide for. At a 
peace in Europe more than half tho Army is discharged, and more 
than half of all establishments broken up. In no part of India have, 
wo evor had a peace which was not followed by «an augmentation 
of the Army, with no diminution (if with no increase) of the esta- 
blishments, and this must be the case as long as evciy war adds 
greatly to our territories. The ordnance which was sufficient for 
8 stations cannot be sufficient for 18; the pioneers which might 
have caused a saving had they been employed on fortification at 
Bombay, Tanna, or Surat, may cause an -expenditure when required 
to make roads to Poona and to Mhow ; the Engineers which do the 
duty of an old and settled territory, cannot do that of a new one, 
where evpry species of building, Civil and Military, is still to bo 
■constructed, nor can the expenditure on^ buildings in two such 
countries bear any comparison. 
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Some Of these expenses however must diminish as time 
advances, and we should take care that, the reduction of them is 
not overlooked. 

The assumed saving of 10,00,000 Rs. for buildings is never- 
theless far beyond my expectations. The whole amount estimat- 
ed for every description of buildings by the Accountant General is 
12,37,000 Rs., supposing the Military dead stock to be all buildings; 
but as this is probably very far from being the case, the whole 
estimated charge for buildings probably does not exceed the pro- 
posed saving. 

I consider the uniformity of the coin established for the pay 
of the sepoys as one of the greatest improvements that has been 
made of late years in the Army, and should be very sorry to see it 
done away. • t 

I should much prefer 3 Regiments for the force in Cutch ; it 
was the necessity of the times alone that led me to recommend 
reducing it to 2 Regiments. 

The reduction of the Batta to the sepoys, while continued to 
the European Officers, is a measure in which 1 should be sorry to 
concur. 

As it would appear from Mr. Warden’s Minute that he had 
opposed every expenditure that has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment, and that ho had stood alone in his opinion, it is necessary 
that something should be said on the other side. The great items 
of charge which had at one timo increased our expenditure by more 
than seventy lacs of Rupees, were enumerated in two papers an- 
nexed to my Minute of February 11th, the heads among those 
charges which were disapproved by Mr. Warden are few and 
unimportant. It has certainly been my misfortune often to differ 
from Mr. Warden on questions of expenditure. In those cases I 
havo only to hope that it may be determined, by rdference to each 
case, whether the saving was such as could have been acceded to, 
and whether il‘ it had, the gain in a vast majority of instances would 
have made up for the trouble and derangement of the departments 
- affected. 
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I shall 'only- offer one more observation. Mr. Warden states, 
that if twenty or even one lac of Rupees can be retrenched from 
the annual expenditure, it says but little for the control exercised 
by those under tho Government. The articles retrenched are all 
of conspicuous magnitude, and it will cost the Court of Directors 
little trouble to see if any of them is of such a nature as to admit 
of a suspicion that it was incurred through negligence. 

MOUNTS'! U ART ELPHINSTONE. 

7th July 1827. 


REDUCTIONS. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

• • 

The Military Board appear to have given the question proposed 
to them a careful consideration, and I am much inclined to believe 
in the correctness of their opinions. 

But their statement, instead of increasing our savings, will 
probably diminish those already calculated on. In most of their 
proposed reductions they have been anticipated by His Excellency 
the Commander in Chief, and tho result of their opinions in those 
instances rather leads to a doubt whether wo have not taken credit 
for greater diminution of expense than is practicable. From the 
different forms in which they 'are drawn up, 1 have not been 
able to compare the Commissariat reductions proposed by His 
Excellency the Commander in Chief with t hose in the accompany- 
ing paper ; but the total amount of the latter exceeds that of the 
other by a lac of Rupees, even if no allowance is made for 
occasional hired cattle, and by two lacs if that allowance be made. 
It is possible that His Excellency the Commander in Chief, on 
looking over the column of charges which the Military Board 
consider indispensable, may be inclined to restore some of those 
which he has recommended to be abolished, at all events it seems 
necessary to make the proposed allowance of a lac of rupees for 
occasional Commissariat charges if the permanent ones are so 
much reduced. 
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The whole net saving in the Ordnance Department, - including 
file Gun Carriage Manufactory, after deducting the saving in 
Lascars, already proposed by His Excellency " the Commander , in 
Chief, amounts to about one lac of rupees, and I am afraid the 
calculation that the work will be done so much cheaper in the 
Commissariat, does not stand upon very sure grounds. 

If therefore tho present report tends to no diminution of the 
reduction already calculated on, it will lead to no increase, and the 
reduction in the Military Department remains at 18 lacs. 

.On the other hand, I think if tho Accountant General has 
taken no credit for a saving in Military buildings in future years, 
he might calculate on 1,50,000 rupees (as stated by tho Board) ; at 
least the expense of buildings in new possessions ought to diminish 
after a certain tigie, and numerous improvements, which were 
highly expedient in ordinary times, ought to bo suspended in time 
of remarkable pressure. 


8th July 1827. 


MOUN TST I r ART E LPHLWON E. 


« 

CATTLE BREEDING. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUAItT ELITIINSTONE. 

The report of the Military Board, though very meagre, is 
correct, and ought I think to be communicated as such to tho 
Honorable the Court of Director -i. Tho difference between the 
opinion of the Board and that of oir L Smith, is only in appear- 
ance. Sir Lionel appears to have considered the question as put 
with a view to the introduction of horses, and* answers by express- 
ing his good opinion of bullocks. The subsidiary force at Poona 
also was so long on the field establishment, that the cattle hail all 
the advantage of the permanent system. They were besides foreign 
cattle. If we wish for any secure system of our own, we must 
jpfeedlike the other Presidencies. I do not propose a . plan in 
detail, because the letters of the Supreme Government have told 
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us with groat truth, that in tho present state of our finances no 
prospect of future advantage can make up for present expense. I 
could wish, however, that some opinions were obtained on the 
possibility of improving the general breed of the country by the 
introduction of foreign bulls. This is a very important object in 
an agricultural view no less than in a Military. 

MOUNTS! 1 IT ART ELPHINSTONE. 

CATTLE BREEDING. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUAllT ELPHINSTONE. 

I am happy to sec our attention called to this .subject. There 
is, as is well known, a bcautifytl breed of cattle inGuzerat, and if it 
answers well for work, and can be ' procured in sufficient numbers, 
nothing is wanting in that province. On these two questions 
however 1 have doubts. 

In the Deckan the breed of cattle is useless for Military pur- 
poses, so much so, that tho Madras Cattle Contractors who came 
up with the Buko of Wellington,® were retained at a great expense 
as long as there was sendee in that part of the country, and are 
still retained I believe on a more contracted scale. 

It is always an article in their contract, that a certain pro- 
portion of their cattle are to be from Mysore, and it was the 
advantage of producing this description of cattle that recommended 
them for employment. This plan answered very well as long as it 
was kept up, though I believe it is the only instance on which 
depending on hired* cattle for draft ever did answer. But when 
affairs in the Deckan assumed a settled appearance, it was not 
thought necessary to keep up those establishments to their full 
extent, and with a view to rendering us independent of the Mysore 
contractors, as well as to extending our means of supply, and also 
to improving the agricultural cattle of tho country, I suggested 

' " ^ ■”* 

* I ought to hare said occasionally hired cattle, for those of the H^drabad 
Subsidiary Force were hired, but permanently . 
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the distribution of a number of bulls of the Mysore breed through- 
out the Deckan. Many bulls were accordingly procured from the 
Company’s breeding establishment at Mysore, but the plan being 
entrusted to the Collectors, who were already burdened with 
their other dutios, failed entirely. Tho cattle in the Deckan are 
now in a worse state than ever, owing to the mortality in 1824, and 
if we had occasion to equip our Army in that country, I have great 
doubts how we should succeed. I would recommend, therefore, 
that the attention of the Military Board should be called to the 
means of improving the breed (in case they think any improvement 
necessary), and that they should be requested to state whether it 
might not be practicable, by distributing bulls over the country 
under proper superintendence, to provide a breed for Military 
purposes as well as for agricultural, without the expense of great 
establishments to Vear cattle for Military purposes alone. 

MOUNT STUART E LPHINSTONE. 

IMPRESSMENT OF CARRIAGE. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 

As the order liad been published, I was desirous if possible to 
avoid recalling it ; but as it must now be recalled to admit of a 
regular discussion on the subject, T consider everything to stand 
where it did before the publication. 

I have' read the letters I then called for, and the effect has 
been, to strengthen my opinion of the impolicy of any interference 
on the part of Government or its officers. The great objections 
to the sort of interference which has been adopted at Madras, of 
forbidding force, but enjoining persuasion on tho part of the Civil 
establishment, are — 1 si, that such a system will infallibly degenerate 
into the old plan of pure force ; 2nd , that by holding out some 
hopes of assistance in the course of a journey, it prevents that 
exertion on* the part of the traveller to complete his means of 
transport or to retrench his baggage^ which he would certainly 
have Recourse to if he knew that he had no other means to trust to. 
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The first of these consequences arises partly from the circum- 
stance pointed out in the proceedings of the Bengal Committee, 
that the Native Civil Officers have an interest in keeping up the 
system of forced labour, by which they benefit more than any other 
description of people, and partly from the fact that those function- 
aries are easily intimidated, and if a traveller has an order to 
show for their assistance in procuring carriage for*him, they will 
be very apt to be guided in respect to the means by his notions 
of propriety, being much more afraid of the consequence of his 
displeasure, than of any clamour that may be raised among the 
Ryots. The instance mentioned by Mr. Warden, also shows that 
even European Officers will misunderstand the intentions of Go- 
vernment, and will think the order for assistance is the essential 
part, and the prohibition of force more for appearance than reality. 

The 2nd objection was partly removed by* the modification 
last suggested by His Excellency the Commander in Chief, and it 
was this that led me to acquiesce in tho order after it had been 
published, nis Excellency makes it a condition, before aid can be 
claimed, that tho traveller should bo provided with a certificate 
that he left the station from which he set out with his carriage 
complete. If this rule wore strictly enforced, it would strike at 
the root of the evil, for no man who was already provided with 
carriage, would think of pressing coolies ; but it would require a 
strict system of muster to enable tho Commanding Officer to certify 
that an officer had carriago for all the baggage which he chose 
to carry in addition to his camp equipage, and the proceedings of 
the Bengal Committee liavo also suggested to me, that the same 
sort of certificate^ should be required for every traveller’s servants, 
since it appears to bo their baggago more than their master's that 
lead to theso calls on the villagers. 

I think, therefore, that the order should not be published, and 
that the present Regulation should be allowed to operate, as it 
probably will do in time, both to diminish the demands of travellers 
and increase the means of voluntary supply. 

MOTJNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 

Vbth September 1827. 

8' MU. 
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TELEGRAPH. 

MINUTE BY THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPIIINSTONE. 

The cost of printing 300 copies of the Dictionary would be 
2,000 Rupees, and that of making up tho great number of Tele- 
graphs recommended would not 1 conceive increase the expense to 
more than 3,000, or at most 4,000 Rupees in all. 

I should not therefore in ordinary circumstance have tho 
least hesitation in recommending the immediate adoption of Colo- 
nel Good fallow’s suggestion, and further, of recommending that tho 
use of the telegraphs should be introduced experimentally in the 
most extensive manner in Cutch. * 

It is in war chiefly (though not entirely) that the benefit of 
these contrivances would be felt ; bet whatever is to be used in 
war must be prepared in peace. f 

As Captain Jacob’s services cannot be spared from his station, 
and as every expense, however trifling, ought to be forborne at 
present, if not indispensable, I will not recommend that any 
measure be adopted in consequence of this report, but that a letter 
be written to Captain Jacob (or in whatever may be tho regular 
channel), expressing the sense entertained by the Governor iti 
Council of the zeal for the public service that led him to under- 
take his compilation, and of the ability with which ho had executed 
it, and acquainting lxim that, although the present time is not 
favourable for tho adoption of the plans he has so meritoriously 
organized, yet the consideration of them will not fail, at a future 
period, to engage tho attention of the Governor ii> Council. 

MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

TELEGRAPH. 

MINUTE BY T1IE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 

* 

It would be. presumption in me to offer an opinion on such a 
subject in opposition to that of the Commander in Chief. I there- 



fore make over to Colonel Pasley the task of explaining liis plan 
(as is done in the accompanying book), and 1 shall only mention 
two situations, perhaps peculiar to this country, where a telegraph 
might bo more useful than it would be elsewhere. The first is the 
siege of a hill fort, where the besiegers are in possession of a point 
visible to two detachments, the road distance between which is 
from 25 to 35 miles. Anpther is where numerous detachments are 
watching predatory hordes, as in Cutch, and where everything 
depends on rapid communication of intelligence of the way they 
have taken and places they have been seen at, the direction they are 
moving at, &c. 1 merely mention this to explain my first. Minute. 

^ It is not proposed that any immediate steps should betaken for 
the adoption of the proposed telegraph. 

UQUN TSTUA RT E 1 AMI TN STONE . 
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No. 246 of 1867. 


From the COMMISSIONER is SIND, 

To llis Excellency the Honourable Sir H. B. E. FHERE, 

O.C.S.L c5- K.C J3., 

Governor and President in Council, Bombay. 

Commissioner’ $ Office, Cainj/ Anundro, ‘Mst January 1867. 

Honourable Sir, — I •big to submit for your Excellency’s 
approval the Settlement madejby Major Taverner of the Mora 
Talooka in the Hydrabad Collect orate, with the remarks of Major 
Phillips and Major Francis. 

0 2. The Talooka of Mora is situated to the north of Sukkurund 

and south of Nowshera. Its area is 703*86 square miles, of which 
onc-fdteenth is under cultivation. ®The remaining portion consists 
of sterile sandy soil, and culjjurable sail of too high a level to b£ 
irrigated by the canals in existence. 

3. The maximum rates proposed are as follows : — 
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Note. — T he Daka and Sailab 

£dh 

do. • • • . 

0 

14 

1 

12 

cultivation are all comprised 
in 1st and 2nd class villages. 


The above rates are considered suitable by Majors* 
Phillips and Francis, and have my approval. 

I MT 
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5. The financial result of the settlement will be a survey 
assessed revenue of Its. 73,979 against a past average revenue of 
Ks. 64,022, and of 58,624, the realised revenue of the year 1865-66, 
'the same being an increase of 12 and 25 per cent, respe^vely. There 
is also a further sum of Its. 4,905 on lands lying fallow which may 
or may not be taken up, whilst the waste unassessed cnlturable 
lands extend over an area of 148,997 acres, the greater part of 
which, however, is beyond the reach of irrigation. 

G. There are only three questions in Major Taverner’s 
report that require any comment from me. Ilis treatment of the 
Baranec lands, of AVaee lands, and the number of revenue in- 
stalments he recommends* Major Francis proposed on a former 
occasion, that they should be rented to the village community at 
a small annual assessment, but Major Taverner is of opinion that 
the fall of rain is so small and uuocr aih in Sind, and the cultivation 
so fluctuating in amount, (hat it is much better to have a crop 
assessment. If Major Francis’ proj osals were carried out, the 
people would consider il a grievance to have to pay on land 
they were unable to cultivate for want of rain, and Governmeift 
would lose considerably in a good Baranee season. In Baranee 
lands situated at the foot of hills and receiving their supply of 
wjiter from mountain torrents the cultivation is more certain, and 
Major Francis’ plan might be carried out, but in the plains the case 

is different, and I am inclined to concur in Major Taverner’s views, 

in which the Collector of llydrabad agrees likewise. 

7. It is unfortunate that Major Taverner ( did not ascertain 
the stale t>f the canal on which he mentions the cultivation had 
declined. Find lie done so he would have found that the decrease 
was entirely owing to an insufficiency of water, and had nothing^ to 
do with Baranee cultivation, which produces a very inferior crop 
in comparison with Churkee cultivation with a proper supply of 
water. 


8-. The Sindee cultivators are as sensible and prudent as the 
same classes in other parts of India, and never put thems«J*es to 
the expense and trouble of migrating to other localities as long as 
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the supply of watef in the canals on 'which their lands are situated, 
'is sufficient. Should it not be sufficient they will do so, but will 
return immediately their own canals have been put into working 
order. i " . ‘ . $ 

9. Waee lands are supposed to be on a stratum which affords 
a supply of water within a few feet of the surface ; a waee or 
pit is dug at a cost of 20 to 1 C> rupees, and a ltubbec crop is 
grown in addition to the Khurreof. Major Taverner has assessed 
these at 2 annas higher than common Khurrcef lands. This 
Major Francis thinks too low : but as the cultivators of this district 
are badly off’ for canals, and consequently very poor, 1 would not 
add anything to Major Taverner’s rates. 

10. As for the instalments they are the same in number as are 
in force throughout Sind, and } think should 'not Le altered. The 
Sirnlee cultivator is still ver^ |»or, and has a long way to make up 
before he arrives at the prosperity enjoyed by the ryots of the 
other parts of the IJombav PrJsideucy, and it is of great importance 
that lie should not be called oil to pay his revenue before his crops 
i ye ready for the market. 

11. In anticipation of the orders of vour Excellency in 
Council, 1 have desired Major Taverner to introduce his settle- 
ment. 

12. 1 would suggest that the entire correspondence be 
printed as a Government selection, and liflcen copies forwarded 
for distribution. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

S. MANSFIELD, 
Commissioner in Sind, 
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No. 222 of 1866. 

From Major E. U TAVERNER, 

Settlement Officer Left, Bank Districts, 

To Major F. PHILLIPS, 

Collector of Hydrabad. 

Dated ldth October 1866. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward my Assessment Report, 
with accompanying map, of Talooka Mora, .ami to propose the 
/introduction of die settlement assessment for a period of ten 
years, commencing from the Khurrief^of 1807-63. 

- , I 

2. Mora Talooka is bounde 1 on the north by Talooka 
Nowshera and by a portion of llisj Highness Meer Ali Morad’s 
territory, on the east and south by Talooka Sukkurwud, and on 
the west by the river Indus. Its mean length is about 45 miles;* 
with a mean width of 1 6 miles, and its area, according to the 
Revenue Surveyor’s computation, consists of 703*86 square miles. 

3. The chief towns are Mom and DowUdpoor ; Guchero, 
Sehra, Suddoja, and Shahpoor are also fair-sized villagis. In the 
town of Mora a large quantity of native soap is manufactured, but 

I "the population generally, as elsewhere in Sind, confine themselves 
t to agriculture. The main postal road to Rohrcc runs through the 
v ’Sunsaoree Tuppa, but the chief road of the talooka is from Dowlut- 
■ .poor through Mora to Nowshera, with a branch from Mora to 
Sehra. * 

4. The canals consist of the Dyanwa, the Dumba, the 
; Meerwa, and the Dadwa. These are cleared by Government at 

an average annual cost of Rs. 9,607. There are no zemindaree 
‘canals of arty §ize in the district. 

J? . ' -6. The talooka is divided into eight tuppas, viz. Sehra, 
Ijj^Mtinalwin, Paorun, Wud Pagza, Mora, Gu cfesas* Do wl u tpfebr, and 



Sunsfe^ree, containing in all fifty -five deha or villages. The only ' 
alterations made in these dehs by the settlement arc — first, in Deli 
- fchinsioree, from which the Gungo Thurr, consisting of a mass of 
saijfl-^iills, and producing nothing hut rain cultivation, has bqpj} - 
.separated aud made'into a separate deli under the sanctioii o£ 
the. Commissioner in Sind’s letter No. 22.) 3, dated 20th December 
1804*., Scc£igHt{, in the 2nd class jagheer of Deh Koonda, of 
which a huge portion lapsed to Government during the laskfew 
years. This portion has been- separately demarcated froinfcHte. 
jagheer lands. 1 have consequently caused it to be separately 
mapped and measured, and have to request sanction for its con- * 
stitution as a separate deh under the name of Koonda Munda. 
And lastly there is a small piece of land of about forty acres lying 
Ail the lauds of Deh Kolloru, but of which the revenue is at pre- 
s^i.V*')llected in Deh Belial. This lias been measured into Deh 
K ullt^aji 1 nCj&Qin in daree and right of Q^ jjiJilt^i^cwnwing as 
before. 

-*^Oi?^'^tn^^ft'u^^ift"y -fi ve delis, six consist of 1st class jaglietr^ 
Fureed Dera, Ghungun, Deparja, Kainehce, Dheerun, and 


viz. 


iTnn. which pa> no rev enu<> other than hucaba to Governments 
nine of 2nd class jaglioc is, viz. K.iini Ivoor, Bet Suffiin, Chunneja,- 
Salzehpoor, Alla Khaee, Galund, N align r, Jurr Ivoharo, and' 
Koonda, of which t lie mod pay chouth or other portion of their' 
revenue to Government, tram which account an average annuaf 
SiUll of Rs S2o is obtained ; and forty dclvs are Government villages*!,. 
The del) of Chinn ju contains a portion of Government land, knovft 
as MukV i Pye, vvhieli has been measured into survey Nos. and 
assessed. Tl*e average annual realisations on account, of huCatyy 
from the abovewonl ionod j igheer villages amounts to Rs. 2,123. ! 

7. Of the forty Government dehs, those of Gungo*5Thur^;, 
and Meerpoor alone remain unmeasured and unasse»scd. The v first; , 
consists of a mass of sand-hills, the second of a submerged village,’ 
on the remaining kutclia lands of which a revenue averaging* 
Rs. 96 has lately been collected ; but the cultivation in this land 
so uncertain that the existing system of annual crop measurement#* 
will have to be continued in it. The Government villages oftji 
Rajawa, Kliurr, and Mulwa contain 3rd and 4th class jaghee&jg 
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which jagheers have been measured into survey Nos. .and classified 
against the time when they will fall into Government. 

8. The talooka of Mora, although adjacent to Talooka Now- 
shera, did not form part of the district known as Saliittee, which con- 
tinued to forma portion of the territory of Ilis Highness Meer Ali 

Morad until 1852, but at once became British territory after the 
battle of Mean. Taking the division of Siiul into Upper and Lower 
by theLukee hills, at about the line of Sehwan (whicli is nearly 
opposite Dowlutpoor), Talooka Mora forms themost southern of the 
Upper Sind districts, and in its southern portion the dry and com- 
paratively barren country commences which stretches through 
Talooka Sukkurimd, leaving a fertile strip of only a few miles in 
width on the banks of the Indus. From Mora to Fubjo. a distance 



ward of this the soil is good and full of moisture, and there is a 
large proportion of sailab cultivation. Kastwardofthe road the soil 
is dry and high-lying. The second line of tuppas (those lying 
between the river-side tuppas and the dry inland tuppas) that are 
fofind throughout the taluokas of Kundiara and Novvshera, and 
that contain the best of all khurreef lands, are almost wanting in 
this talooka, especially in its southern portions. Mora Talooka 
'« contains adarger proportion of sailab landslip either of the 
' talookas already settled; indeed, with the exception ofSunsaoree, 
its tujqjas are all more or less sailab, and its revenue is conse- 
quently more fluctuating, as may be seen in the great falling off 
that has taken place in 1865-06, compared with the three pre- 
ceding years. The moke lands are not very extensive, and are 
mostly confined to a few villages, but where they do exist they 
ai | very good, and admit of a larger percentage of their surface 
baling sown .with rice than lands of a corresponding descrip- 
tion in Talooka Nowshera. The daka cultivation is good, and 
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is chiefly carried on on the banks of the inland dhunds and 
wahoors, shown on the map, in tuppas Mora, Guchero, and 
Dowlutpoor. The talooka has hitherto been more lightly 
assessed than Talooka Nowshera, and the assessment fixed upon 
its several dehs bears somewhat unequally on different portions ' 
of the talooka. For example in Deh Kureja, 'J’uppa Schra, 
by looking at statement No. 111. of the existing rate per jureeb,' 
it will be seen that it pays Its. 1-12-0 for sailab and Rs. 2-2-0 
for daka cultivation, whilst dehs lvooraee and Khokur in Tuppa 
Mora, which are equally well situated with equally good daka, 
and only somewhat inferior sailab, pay but 11s. 0-14-0 and Rs. 1-4-0. 
respectively, or little more..tluvn half the above. Tuppa Guchero 


is on the whole more highly assessed than the adjoining one of 
jjpowlutpoor, Mora, and Fooruu. This probably arose from the 
VijV n of certain portions ofihe talooka being more developed 
than dfti’ef&'flw.thc time of fixAng-. f d I bring 

the tact the increase and deUftasc in the 

Ullages consequent on the application of one general - * 


maximum rate fbrthe villa 


es of each class for the entire talooka. 


1 trust that a consideration of the rates per acre, of the number. 
of fallows required, of the amount of the culturable waste, of the- 
nature of the cultivation of each village and of its position as 
shown in tin* maps, taken together with its past rates, will serve 
to show that the assessment has been carefully considered for * 
each deh. With the classification of owe del\, Koonda Nundo, I<im 
not satisfied, and I have ordered my classing assistant to revise it; 
before the introduction of the assessment j but it is only right to j 
mention that thisis chiefly' owing to the pertinacity with which 
the zemindar oiffie deh refused, both at the time of measurement 
and classification, either to measure or point out the boundaries 
of his land, and as his haris were equally sullen, land that should' v 
have been brought under assessment lias been left in the un- 
assessed waste. Under the provisions of the Summary Act this 
case can now be remedied. 


9. Taking all the circumstances mentioned in the foregoing , 
paragraphs into consideration, 1 have fixed the following maximum - 
rates for the different descriptions of cultivation in the talooka:-- ? • 
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' 

Churkee. 

Moke. 

Daka. 

Sailab. 


1 

Us. 

a. 

Its. 

i 

si. 

Us. a. 

lis. a. 

1st 

Class Dehs .. 

i 

G ' 

2 

8 1 

4 0 

3 8 

2nd 

do. 

l 

4 

2 

4 ! 

3 8 

3 0 

3rd 

d<>. . . j 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Noth.— 1 The Daka and Sailab 

4th 

do. . . j 

1 

0. 

2 

0 

cultivation is a 

11 compiled 

6th 

• 

do. .. 

I 

0 

14 

I 

12 

1 

ia 1st and 2nd class vil- 
la;.;-'':!- 


10. The churkee maximum rate is two annas b'wer than that 
of Talooka Nowshera, the moke rate four annas or a class higher. 
The daka rate is the same as that of Nowshera, the sailab eight 
annas or one class lower. TJie chief increase falls npon the best 
khurreef and moke lands, as there is a species of cidtivationcag^K 
on in these lanc^j^mwnas the cultivation under “j iUkg&j --'vftrich 
makes th^H^W^pron^lile than onllihrrl^li^rceflands. These 

ex&m/bs are pits, lasting for about two years, tlutWreST*** 
field at a cost of from fifteen to twenty rupees, and by these 
means rubbee crops are grown in iotalion with the khurreef. I 
have treated these lands on the same principle as that by which 
the “dusota” rate was fixed on the best rice lands of the Concan, 
and the order for their classification is laid down in paragraph 11, 
Chapter XV. of the Code of Rules for the department, and is as 
fojjlows : — 

11. “ The khurreef ‘ wheel’ and ‘moke’ lands described in 
Chapter V. Section C, in which rubbee crops can be raised as rota- 
tion crops by means of * waees* or pits dug for>^,ter in the field, 
are to have an enhancement of one or two annas, as the case may 
require, given to their w-ater classification. This enhancement is 
not to be given merely to those fields in which ‘ waees’ actually 
exist at the time of classification, but whenever a classei finds that 
cultivation by means of ‘waees’ is carried on in the village he 
is Igtfftjt to classify he will at once report the -fact to the officer of the 

• estaBiishment. The officer will then personally inspect the land, 
and define, according to his judgment, by a pencil line on the 
field copy of the village’ map the extent of land for which the 
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enhancement in the classification is to be given for the capacity 
of sinking “ waees” in its surface ; and he will further determine 
the numbers that require to have their water classification enhanced 
on this account by two annas, and those for which one anna will 
be sufficient. Well lands, “ chahee,” and gardens contained within 
the circuit of the ground thus defined by the officer are to have 
their water classification enhanced in like manner. In the register 
the remark for this description of cultivation is to be entered in 
the column of the water supply as from a canal (name) and “ waee.** 
This order does not apply to sailab lands. 


12. About Its. 8,000 worth of revenue is derived from khur- 
reef lands thus classed under “ waecs.” This should be borne in 
mind when looking at the contrasting statement No. II., in which 
sllitement the revenue derivable from these lands (in the past years 
in which thev produced rnbbee crops) has been ey^erod under the 
chadings of *' duk'a” or “cjjiihee ” {well huu&tyr 7 

tKe above description have now been entered' 
in the survey registers as “churkee” or “moke waces,” and have 
been separately shown in the settlement ldiatas ; and I have to pro- 
pose that, the revenue of these lands be collected in six equal instal- 
ments — three in the khurreef and three in the rubbee. The 
cultivator has generally some of his waee lands under khurreef 
and some under rubbee cultivation each year ; thus this arrange- 
ment would have the effect of meeting more nearly his require^, 
ments for paying the assessment than if the whole revenue were 
collected in the khurreef season. 


14. In the village of Koraee there is a rcay or river kutcha, 
survey No. 109, consisting of 748 acres more or less cultivated, and 
entered as belonging to the community, or raj of Koraee generally. 
This I propose to offer at a lump assessment of Its. GOO, upon 
condition that the occupants become severally and jointly re- 
sponsible for the payment of the entire assessment so fixed, and 
that claim for proportional remission will only be attended to 
should one-tenth or more of the land of the survey No. be washed 
away ; whilst on the other hand fresh deposit exceeding one-tenth 
of the present survey No. will become liable for a proportional 

2 MT 
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increase of assessment. This is in accordance with His Excellency 
Sir Bartle Frere’s rules on alluvion and diluvion, paragraph 6, 
dated 22nd May 1852. Should the offer be rejected, the present 
system of cross measurement will have to be continued in this 
survey No. 

15. In like manner in an island in the river in the jagheer 
deh of tialyehpoor there is a mi^kan called Bumba Dcra, of which 
a portion, survey No. 1, of 500 acres, is ryottee, and has been 
entered on the register in the name of Syud Noor Mahomed Shah. 

In the deh of Khyro Dera there are five reay kutcha survey 
Nos., from Nos. 105 to 110, containing 243 acres entered as 
Government Nos. In the deh of Guchero 4here is one survey. 
No. 59, of 144 acres, entered in the name of Alla Oobbaee and 
Futteli Mahomed Bhogia and other Lugharcc. In Deh Koojyj* 
Nunda there are two survey Nos., 50 and 60, of 109 acres,-' 
entered inj:he name of Jheenn Pulee and others. *^In Deh Dow- 
lutpoor^fhere is a large reay kutcha survey Na^»A74. of 1,537 
acres, entered in the name of the tribe of the II otee Folraav mint v 
all this reay kutcha land the cultivation is so desultoiy and 
uncertain that it will have to be left for annual cross measure- 
ment, as at presept. 

16. The amount of revenue realisations from baranee 
cultivation in the talooka during the last seven years amounts 
to but Rupees 3,912, and this is chiefly in the Sunsacree Tuppa; 
®f this amount the sum of Rupees 2,838 was realised in one year, 

1863-64, the balance in the remaining years. No workable 
average for a fixed assessment can be obtained from such a very 
fluctuating and chance source of revem!fcf^as the foregoing 
shows the baranee to be, even in years in which rain falls. 
There is, moreover, the significant fact that in this year, 1863-64, 
the regular wheel cultivation of the Sunsaoree Tuppa descended 
from Rupees 10,094 to Rupees 6,815, to rise to Rupees 9,315 
again next year. This I think argues against giving out the whole 
baranee cultivation of a village at an average fixed sum, as the 
Revenue Survey Commissioner had hoped could Jiave been 
"effected. The fall of rain in Sind is so uncertain and unequal 
from year to year, and the extent of the consequent baranee 
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cultivation so fluctuating, that I am disposed to think that a crop 
measurement in the years when rain does fall is the only method 
that can be carried out to meet the requirements of the case. 

17. The only deductions that require to be made from the 
survey assessment on account of the hucab’a of lands irrigated 
from zemindareo canals consist of Rupees 05j viz. Rupees 36 ill 
Deh Kareja, Rupees 2 in Dch Kullora, Rupees 3 in Dch Kot 
Sutabo, and Rupees 14 in Dell Sulba.- 1 here wish to notice that in 
your forwarding letter No. 2171, dated 27th September 1866, on 
my assessment report for a portion of . the Nowshera Talooka 
(with a copy of which yoif kindly furnished me), you expressed a 
wish that the portions of the survey assessment that represent 
the land rent and water assessment respectively should be 
'Separately shown in my assessment reports. This, however, I 
am unable to work out until the entire lands under each canal, 
extending sometimes over two or ' three talookas^Jhave been 

« MU£d r 4hd: settled. When this has been effccted)the exact ^ 
^representing the water rate and assessment of each deh will 
be entered on the village register. Meanwhile a temporary 
rate of two annas per rupee of assessment is to be levied under, 
the Revenue Survey Commissioner’s letter No. 178, dated 8th 
August 1865. I have some time since forwarded apian for show- 
ing separately the land and water assessment of the Rohree 
Talooka to Major "Francis for approval, and this plan is, I believe, 
at present with the Collector of Shikarpoor. On Major Francis’ 
reply I shall be enabled to show the land and water assessment for 
Talooka Kundiarain the manner above-mentioned. 

18. I have ^tfentively reperused the form of Proclamation 
composed by the Revenue Survey Commissioner, the Collector 
of Shikarpoor, and myself jointly for Talooka Rohree, and pro- 
pose the same form for Talooka Mora. A copy is herewith 
appended. 

19. A census and diagram of the talooka, statements Nos. 
VI. and IV., are appended. 

20. Lastly , the financial result of the settlement will be a 
survey assessed revenue of Rs. 73,979, against a past average 
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revenue of Rs. 64,022, and of Rs. 58,G24 the realised revenue of 
the year 1 865-66, the same being an increase of 1 2 and 26 per cent. 
respectively. There is also a further sum of Rs. 4,905 on lands, 
long fallow, which may or may not be taken lip, whilst the waste 
unassessed culturable lands extend over the large area of 148,997 
acres. Much of this land is ; however, comprised in the tuppa of 
Sunsaoree, and is beyond the reach of irrigation from existing 
canals. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

E. L. TAVERNER, Major, 
Settlement Officer, Left. Bank Districts. 

Settlement Office , Flydrabad , 1 0th October 18(56. 
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STATEMENT 
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STATEMENT showing the actual ntent of Cultivation and Revenue, for a period of 
the percentage Increase and Decrease by the proposed Survey Rates 
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Hill- A continued, 
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E. L. TAVERNER, Major, 
Settlement Officer, Left Bank Districts. 



STATEMENT No. IX. 

CONTRASTED ST A TEMENT of the average extent of Cultivation and Revenue during a period of seven years, from 1859-60 
to 1865 - 66 , with the Assessed Culturable Area, and probable realizations m the proposed Surieyjdates of Assessment. 
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Tuppa Munakim. 
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STATEMENT No. 1U— continued. 
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STATEMENT Mo. II.— continued. 
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Settlement Office, Hydra bad, 19^ October 1866. 



No. of the Deh or Tillage. 
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STATEMENT No. 111. 


STATEMENT showing the existing Rates of Assessment per Jureeb, on Wheel , on 
the actual extent of Cultivation, as ascertained by annual Measurement, for the 
Villages of the Tu/jpas of Selna, Munchim. , Wud Pagya, Mora, Quchero, 
Pooruu, Sunsaoree, and Dou-lutpoor, Talooka Mora, Hydrabad Collectorate. 
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rUKAL OVERFLOW. 

jj'a 

« c 

A Z 

8 1 
q 

* 3-s 

4) ■£= o 

■5 5 

<u ° . 

3 q to 
^ V D. 

w+ 

- S £ 

^ a 3 

3 5 7 
a«p s 
o q, 

■gSa 
§ ° 1 

Sl5 

7 

.4 c ' i 

& S3. 

^ 

a : i- 

-i-g 8. 

>113“ 

j£“£ 

■3 a o 'H. • 

q « *- J3 

fllSs 

rs A 
g © 

83 

1- 

p.a' 

4^ if 

S 2 

« d 

al 

_;3 

' 2 

3 

6 

8 

9 

10 





Tuppa Se/ira . 




1 

Karcja 

Soottan Deliro . . . 

0 12 

1 4 

16 0 

H 

0 8 

1 12 

2 2 



Kotree 


I 1 4 

16 0 

E 

0 8 

1 12 

2 2 



Karcja 

0 L 2 

'i .i 

16 0 

12 0 

0 8 

1 12 

2 2 



Soofanee 

0 12 

1 4 

16 0 

12 0 

0 8 

1 12 

2 2 

! 

2 

Selua 

Splira, , 


1 4 


l2 . o 

0 8 

1 12 

1 12 



Lowda 


1 4 


m 

0 8 

1 0 

2 0 



Doongo 

Btfl 

l 4 

15 0 


0 8 

IE 

1 10 



Cheena 

Mr* 

1 4 

wm 

m 

0 8 

'ti 1 

1 12 

* 





’ 

r 






Vurria 


1 4 



0 8 

m 

1 12 



Leyt 



PSeR 

fjgli 

0 8 

i 

B 

1 12 

$ 


Mushooree 


1 4 


TjaF 

0 8 

1 12 

1 12 



Theyha 


1 4 

B 

B 

0 8 


* 114 



Agrow 


1 4 

E 


0 8 

IS 

1 10 
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STATEMENT No. in . — continued. 


Name of Deh. Name of M ukkan. 


KHURHEEF. 


HUBBEE. 


Ohuukee OB 

la UNDATION 

Wjikkl Lands 



j a s £ « : 

fa o i-s > ^ 


a’ g i i " I Ja 

s|*s ?§ 

^.a'g * •&*? 

a 3 to s >. 

i 3 E a o s. 

j o ® J -“9 

-■23.2 2 | 

5 a o^ ■ <R * 
= *■ --g •en 

>A 


1 2 


3 farced Dera 

4 Ghungun. . . . 

5 Deparja ..... 


6 Sudhooja .... Sudhooja 

7 Dooroo Dooroo 

8 Sheklioo . . . frheklioo 


J d Class Jnghecr 
1st Class Jaghui 
lat Class Jagheer, 
T*‘ppa Munafnm. I 


26 0 22 0 0 8 


26 0 22 03 9 8 


26 o, 22 0 0 8 


9 A mu i 


lOlMunahim. . . . Muuahim 


' 16 0, 12 o; 0 8 

! ' 

! 1G 0 12 0. 0 8 


llKuttal Kifltal ... 


l2|Duro 


Varriaso 0 

Gtola Poleh 0_ 

13 Wud Pngya.. Wad Pagya I 

14 Kulikat .... Knhkftt 0 


14 2 0 


I 0 1 14 

1 0 1 14 
1 0 1 12 
1 0 1 12 


1 01 1 12 


10/13 


1 01 1 3 


1G 0 12 0 0 8 0 14 1 12. 


.. I 16 0 12 0 0 8 
Titjjpa Wud Pngya. 

. I 28 0, 21 0 0 8 


20 0 16 0 0 8 


30 0 26 0 0 8 
20 0 16 0 0 8 


1 Oj I ® 
1 4 1 14 


Lowdree, 0 14 .. 20 0 16 01 0 8 1 4 1 14 

Beylarow . . . % . 0 14 .. 20 0* 1G 0] 0 8 1 4 1 14 


i , 0 

i t 4 „ J 





fco. of the Deb or Village 
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STATEMENT No. HI . — continued. 








&o. of the Deb #f Village. 
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statement No.ni- — > continued . 


















lft>, of (be Deb or Village. 
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STATEMENT No. Ill .—continued. 


Name of Deli. Name of Mukkaii. 


KHUftREEF. 


ClUJBKBB OR 
Inundation 
- g I Wheel Lands 


kubbee. 



~ _ a *2. ee 8 

3 m C 

3°^ g=3.9 

j3 W r> os es 

£ o O. £ £ g 


r.n* It 

SHU 11 


34jChunncja Cluuineja I l 


12 1 4 


3 b Salyapoor . . . .IBnmba Dora 


| 2ml Class Jaghcer- 0 8 
| Tappet Sttnsaom- 


12 i Ji 


30-Gruiigo Tlnivr. 


37 Amurjee jfleytah I ( 

3$ Makhund . . . . \ Makli mid 1 1 


39 Pub jo 


jSalyo Dairee | 1 

iSoob Dairee ! 



Bahadour Dairee . j 
Dhurria Khan Dairee 1 
Moongow Dairee . . 1 ( 

Kuvria Dhairo .... 


Kurrio Bakur Kowa- 
hown r . . . . i 


Kurrio Adum Khanl 
i Murrcc .... r 


. 23 0 20 0 0 8 j 0 12 14 

. 23 0 20 0 0 S j 0 12 1 4 

. 25 0 2! (I M 0 12 l 4 

. 25 0 21 0 0 8 () 12 1 4 

. 27 0 ‘23 0 0 8 0 12 1 1 

. 21 0 20 i 0 0 8 0 12 14 

. 27 0 23 0 0 8 0 12 I 4 

. 27 (l 23 0 0 8 0 12 1 4 

. 27 0 23 0 0 *1 0 12 l 4 


27 0 23 0 0 8 0 12 1 4 

27 0 23 0 0 8 0 12 1 A 


27 0 23 0 O' 8 l 0 12l 1 4 




JTo. of the Beh w 
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STATEMENT No. Ill .—continued. 
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STATEMEN T No. Ill , — continued. 


I 


KHURREEF 


i 


rubbeb. 


|T 


I 


Name 


of Oeb^p Name of 


Mukkrn 


44 


Mullah 


Kundoe SHr-l 

man. . . . 


45! 

4ti| Allah Khaec. . 


47 


|Galnnd 
48[Nuiigur 
Koortil ih . 
Meerpooi 
Rftjftwah t . 


49 

50| 

51 


52TaIee 


5Jpim — 
5 lljutkoharo 


Malm ah 

Kujoor Kooi . . . 

Nimlo Tuckcer . 

ivmidc Sm in un 
Allah Kliace 
Koor Chamha 
Koor Bahai . . . 

Gahuul 

\ungin 

Koowlah . ... 
Men pool . 
R’jiwali . 
[Yaroo Daiice . 
Pahar Daiiee .. 
Soho Daircc . . 
Soab Ilatce Poto 


Wj 


KoondaNundo 


Jurkoharo 



E. L. TAVERNER, Major, 
Settlement Officer, Left Bank Districts. 

JJydrabed, 19</t October 180$, ^ 
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> 


£ 

H 

fc 

§ 

H 


w 



E. L. TAVEBKEB, Major, * * 

Settlement Officer, Left Ban^ Districts. 
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STATEMENT 

ST A TTSTICAL RETURN of Houses, 


* 

JNawr of Deli. 

No. of Houses. 

Men and 

Women and Girls. 

Ser\ ants. 

Total. 1 

Abo\e 12 j ears of age. 

Under 12} cars of age. 

1 

o 

t 

$ 

»*> 

H 

© 

o 

< 

Under 12 jeara of age. 

s 

Women, 

(3 

© 

a 

Women. 

& 

1 

|$ 

li 

I* 

I« 

1 

o 

M 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Kaieja 

25 

49 

* 

25 

37 

20 

.. 

. • 

49 

■ 

45 

.f* 

Selira 

390 

606 

112 

54^ 

330 

20 

3 


1 

• w 

742 

Furreed Dm . . 1 











•«' } 

757 

1,392 

714 

1,080 

631 

2 

1 

1,392 

Him 

1,375 

Gliungun . . , . J 











Deparja 

367 

593 

335 

493 

283 

•• 

• • 

593 

493 

638 

Sudhooja 

261 

482 

309 

361 

216 

20 

► 

482 

361 

525 

Dooro 

81 

139 

97 


49 

1 


139 

109 

146 

Shckhoo 

70 

122 

74 

9 1 

6 J 

•• 

• • 

122 

98 

138 

Amur 

45 


45 

r,.-: 

42 



77 

55 

87 

Munahim ' 

58 

90 

00 

76 

13 

. 

• • 

96 

* 76 

103 

Kuttal 

45 

73 

37 

62 

39 

• 

••j 

73 

62 

76 

Burs 

330 

592 

339 

497 

319 

6 

f 

' 592 

497 

658 

Wud Prtgya 

111 

B 

127 

*157 

92 

1 


200 

157 

219 

Kuhkat 

148 

220 

128 

197 

117 

• » 

. . 

220 

197 

245 

Kainchee 

39 

108 

71 


51 


• • 

108 

105 

132 

Dhecrun .. 

56 

120 

70 

97 

54 


* • 

126 

97 

121 

Mom,. 

408 

668 

426 

475 

344 

7 

1 

668 

475 


Dulchund 

1$0 j 

231 

122 

187 


3 

, , 

231 

* 

187 

* 

231 

Biltal ...„ 1 

• 37-1 

65 

*> 

36 

i 

55 

31 

. . 

• . 

65 

55 

' 67 
























Musaalraans 
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Ho. VI. 

Inhabitants, and Cattle, for Talooka Mora. 


Caste. 


Tattle. 


















H 


STATEMENT 




Men And Hoys. 

Women and Girl*. 

Servant*. 


Total. 


Name of Deh. 

I 

n 

*s 

6 

tR 

■s 

« 

C3 

0) 

94 

11 

< 

© 

0) 

9* 

* i 

a * 

*3 

n 

s 

Q> 

f*4 

® « 

1 SP 

4 

0 

1 
»»> 

rH 

c « 

D 

0 

0) 

53 

Women. 

i 

a 

<3 

1 

HT~ 

sa 

ft* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 , 

u 

Koraee 

209 

384 

232 

323 

IV 

•2 

i 

384 

323 

413 

Khokur 

90 

& 

176 

90 

156 

10) 

10 

3 

176 

156 

190 

ICheiro Dera 4 . , . 

199 

362 

217 

288 

167 

4 

• t 

3P 2 

288 


Shahpoor 

299 

459 

300 

i06 

211 ^ 

5 

2 

459 

406 

547 

m 

Bet Boodho ..... 

45 

81 

42 

56 

3C 

2 

, . 

81 

56 • 

78 

Mecrun Juttoee . . 

5' 

98 

52 

96 

34 

1 

i 

98 

96 

86 

Qttchcro 

71 2 

995 

693 

891 

' 467 

7 

8 

995 

894 

1,160 

Kaim Koor 

5S 

126 

37 

76 

43 

.. 

. . 

126 

76 

80 

Bet Suflfnn 

47 

95 

57 

78 

44 

.. 


95 

78 

101 

Lullia ’ 

* 

56 

118 

67 

I 

91 

44 

. . 


118 

94 

111 

Suurce 

«y 

15) 

131 

126 

92 

1 

* 

159 

126 

223 

Khulhora 

55 

87 

46 

71 

33 

.. 

• • 

87 

71 

79 

f 

Kot Sutabo 

237 

466 

283 

341 

205 

8 

ft* 

* 466 

341 

,488 

Joonalo 

207 

365 

237 

308 

201 ' 

3 ' 

365 

308 

438 

Chuneja . . f . . . . 

107 

162 

, 109 

161 

72 

. . 

• • 

182 

161 

• 181 

Salyapoot 

421 

748 

476 

*565 

324 

. • 

. . 

748 

565 

800 

Gtt&go Thurr 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

■ a 

• • 

» • 


••• 

a a 

0 

a* 

Amwrjle 

f 

10.1 

166 

142 

'132 

97 

. . 


*166 

132 

239 

Mabkund ........ 

80 

136 

67 

100 

26 

1 

• • 

136 

•00 

93 

Pubjo 

216 

440 

219 

. $27 

216 

5 

1 

440 

327 

435 
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STATEMENT 


Name of Deh. 


Men and Boys* 

.. ,-A— : 

Vomen and Gil Is. | 

Servauta. j 

Total. 

I 

a 

(M 

o 

& 

0 

1 

V 

* 0 

OT W 

rH 

o> 

O 

§ 

V 

►a 

Is. 

a « 

D 

o 

§ 

2 . 

!* 

< 

0 

1 

!i 

ID 

i 

£ 

j. 

1 

» 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

to 

11 

Sunsaoree 

283 

427 

330 

363 

227 


. . 

>427 

363 

557 

Dowlutpoor 

258 

450 

355 

381 

?45 

8 

•• 

450 

381 

600 

Fhulel 

52 

86 

63 

79 

36 

•• 

1 

86 

79 

0 

Khurr . . 

69 

95 

55 

80 

3G 

• • 

• • 

*95 

80 

91 

Mulwah »• v .... 

111 

164 

82 

138 

72 

2 

2 

164 

138 

154 

Kundee Surmun . . 

34 

50 

29 

34 

21 

• • 

• • 

50 

34 

■ 

Allah Ehaie. . . , 





a 






Gahind 










* * 

> 

167 

284 

202 

231 

130 

« • 

• • 

284 

231 

332 

Nungur 











Koondah _ 











Meerpoor 

• • 

•* 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

- 

' .. 

• t 

• 1 

Rajawah 

53 

7! 

> 48 

G^ 

1 34 

1 • • 


7S 

» 62 

82 

Talee 

88 

13! 

2 100 

12(] 

► 73 

1 

r 

132 

• 

! 12(1 

ifS 

Dim f! 

355 

641 

) 375 

502 

! 248^ 


64(1 

i 505 

623 

Jorkohareo 

• 13 

11 

5 9 

11 

5 


1« 

i 11 

14 

Koonda Nundo * . 

78 

141 

7 97 

123 

78 

i • 

• • 

145 

r 122 

# 

175 

Total. . . . 

8,307 

14,05! 

2 8,755 

11,412 

6,662 

124 

26 

14,052 

! 11,412 

55,417 






















Mussulmans. 
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No. VJL. — continued. 



E. L. TAVERNER, Major, 
Settlement Officer Left Bank District! 
Settlement Office, Hydrabad, 1 9 /A October 1866 , 
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PROCLAMATION. 

jHL 

j T o all the Landholders and Cultivators of the Tuppas of Sehra , 
MunaJiim, *fVud Pagya, Mora , Ouchero, Poorun, Sunsa’oree ,* 
an$ Dowlutpoor, Talooka Mora , «» Hydrabad*Cottectotute. 


#E IT KNOWN. 

1. Government has decided upon introducing the Survey 
Settlement rates of Assessments into the above Tuppfb, for a 
period of ten years, commencing from the Khurreef of 1 867-68, 
Fuslee year 1278-79. 

2. During this period Government guarantees that the 

rates fixed at the lumrnabundee shall not l?e increased nor altered, 
and the survey assessment shall be held to cover all demands for 
imperial land revenue on the lands so assessed, with the. excep- 
tion of the reservation specially mentioned in the succeeding 
paragraph. « Provided always, that in manifest cases of mistake or 
fraud, it shall be competent to Government to cause such errof or 
fraud to be rectified. 4 

3. With reference to the foregoing paragraph Government 
reserves to itself the right of levying such further cess upon the 
land as maybe, bylaw, from time to time, imposed for educational 
and local purposes, and secondly, should Government hereafter 
construct or improve canals or other irrigational works in the 
settled tuppas above-mentioned, or to take up the clearance of 
canals now cleared at the cost of the zemindars and land- 


holders, an increased assessment in proportion to the advantage 
thus accruing .will be levied on all lands benefftypg by such 
improvements. % f 

4. The principle of the survey settlement is to 3ivide the 
culturable land of each description of cultivation into estates* 
or fields, called survey Nos., and to place an assessment on such 
lands to be paid by the holder, whether he cultivates his fields * 
ofnot, so long the land remains in the Government kbata in 
hix name. [It being a^ule that the field and the fallows required 
AM in alf cases be considered as constituting one number, which 
must be all retained or relinquished. JF, P.*J 
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5. For the first year of the settlement all lands that have been 
entered at the time of measurement and classification in the name 
P f holder on the survey register, will, unless relinquished by 

him, being present, or, in his absence, by his authorized agent, be 
finally entered in his name at the time of jummabundee, and he* 
will be held responsible for the payment of the assessment for 
that year. 

0. At the time of jummabundee, any landholder being theit 
present or probably represented, may relinquish the whole, bf 
any part of his holdings, provided only that survey Nos. be not 
broken up, but it must be clearly understood that relinquishment 
ot lands, whether at the time of jummabundee, or at any subse- 
quent period, entails the forfeiture for ever of all rights over the 
lands so relinquished. 

7. In this manner, holdings, or parts of holdings being 

whole survey Nos., may be relinquished at any time Tluring the 
period of the settlement, provided that notice of such intended 
relinquishment be given in writing to the Mooktyarkar on or 
before the 3 1 st day of March in each year, and the holder's 
interest in, and liability on account of the holding so relinquished 
will be confined to the collection of the crop then growing 
therein, and the payment of the Government demand thereon 
for the year then current* [Subject to the additional clause to 
S. 4. F.P.] * ♦ 

8. All relinquished holdings will be put up to auction 
under the se de rs of the Collector, and disposed of in conformity 
with such ins%uctiflns as may be issued from time lo time by 

the Commissioner in Sind. * 

* 

9. The co'-sharcrs in a survey No. will be held severally 
and jointly responsible for the entire Government assessment 
placed upon the number ; they may, however, freely sell or mort- 
gage their share of the right of, occupancy in eaj?h Survey Nn*» 
and the purchaser of such share will become liable^inder tip 
Government Khatadar, for the assessment of the fieldrbr survey 
No., as if he were one of the original shareholders. 
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10. Government is pleased to allow all “kochas” &r planta- 
tions of trees, now held free, under His Excellency Sir Bartle 
Frere’s Circular No. 481,- dated 6th March 1858, to continue to^ 
be so held, in accordance with the condition therein contained, 
viz: that they be kept up as plantations; otherwise, dr if 
cultivated, or cropped, they will be liable to the payment of the 
survey assessment that has been paid [query, fixed? F.P.] fof 
them in each case. 

11. Holders and cultivators of survey Nos are bound to 
keep the survey boundary marks of their fields in preservation 
and repair, and wilful destruction of a boundary mark, or of a 
boundary line running around a survey No., or neglect in repair- 
ing such marks, &c., when ordered to do so is punishable bylaw. 

* 

12. The large -waste tract s of land, within village boun- * 
daries thatjiave never been cultivated or have fallen out of cultiva- 
tion for a long period, and on which no assessment has been filled 
at the time of the settlement, have been entered in the survey 
records in the name of Government, and persons desirous of 
bringing such lands into cultivation must apply to the Collector 
for a lease of the land required. 

Notice, therefore, is hereby given that all persons having 
any interest, claim, or dispute in the land or lands of any 
survey No. or Nog. in the tuppas aforesaid, are required to pre- 
sent themselves either in person or by authorized agent, with 
their documents and witnesses, before the Settlement Officer, 
Left Bank Districts, on the day or days appointrfT v tor the jum- 
mabundee ofrthe village in which the said land or lands is or are 
situated, and then and there, to prove their claims and to take 
titp their lands at the survey rates, or to sign a paper of relin- 
quishment of the same. In the event of absence, or of the 
fjpfueal of a party to sign the paper of relinquishment, all 
lands that have been recorded in his name without dispute, 
qfthetir]^ of measurement and classification of the village, 
entered in the Government khata* in his name, and 
vhfr will be held responsible for the payment . of the assessment 



on such lands for the first year ; and in cases of disputed possession 
the Settlement Officer will, at once, settle the right of possession 
on the. amount of evidence then and there obtainable, and hi? 
award will remain in force until altered, revised, or set aside by 
the decree of a Civil Court ; and further be it known that any 
act done by the khatadar or chief shareholder of a holding or 
survey No. at the time of jummabundee, without protest from 
or in the absence of the remaining shareholders shall be considered 
to be the act of the entire body of shareholders, and shall be 
adopted accordingly. [I concur. F. I\] 


■ ‘ No. 2520 of I860'. 

Revenue Dejurtment. 
From the COLLECTOR of HYDRABAD, 

To Major J. FRANCIS, 

Survey Commissioner. 

liydrabud , Collector's Office, 

. Camp Shci/t Birkio , 1 0/A November I860. 

Sin, — I have the honour to submit Major Taverner’s report, 
No. 222, dated 19th October, with accompaniments, being his pro. 
posed settlement of the Mora Talooka of this Collector ate. 

2. I request sanction that the lapsed Jaghecr portion of Deh 
Kundo may be constituted into a separate Deh, as proposed in the 
Settlement offer’s 5th paragraph. 

3. With reference to Major Taverner’s 6th paragraph and 
the statements, I observe that the shares levied by Government on 
certain second class Jaghecrs, have not been interfered with, and 
I concur with him in considering that as regards this source of 
Government fevenuc, existing arrangements should, he allowed to 
stand, And I presume also, that it is not intended to make any al- 
teration in the system of lcying water tax., from ■ the Jagheerdars* 
and with which they are, as a class, content. .. 

7 M T 
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* 4. This point must, however, remain so far open, that the re* 

peiptof the Hucaba report, promised in the Settlement Officer^ 17th 
paragraph must bo awaited; but I would beg to record my opinion 
that it is not desirable on grounds of general policy, and also 
owing to the poverty of the Jagheerdars as a class, to increase, in 
any way the Government demands on their estates. 

5. I agree generally with the opinion expressed in the Set- 
tlement Officer’s 8th paragraph, except that I . consider the land 
in the Sun Tuppa at the tails of the Dadwali to be very well sup- 
plied with water, especially about and south of Pubjo. Indeed the 
tail canal called the Mcerwah, runs south into the Sukrund Talooka, 
and irrigates a large quantity of land in the Gorain Murree Tuppa, 
nor has scarcity of water even at the extreme tail been ever experi- 
enced, since Government dug the new mouth to the Dadwah near, 
the village of Mittanoe. 

6. Bill Major Taverner is correct in stating that the supply from 
the tails of the Nowhikky (Bagh wall and Moradwah) which flow 
into the north-eastern portion of Mora is fluctuating* This has en- 
gaged the attention of the Engineer officers, and to a certain extent 
the Moradwah has been improved, and a new mouth is proposed 
for the Bagh wah. 

7. I approve of the maximum rates proposed in the Set- 
tlement Officer’s 10th paragraph, and which he has fixed after giv- 
ing the local features aiid peculiarities of the Talooka careful consi- 
deration, whereas the temporary rates now existing were fixed with 
reference to the average revenue of each Deh, and more in order 
not to enhance this, than with a due regard to th^eapabilities of 
the locality ; hence it ha* happened, that fertile portions have been 
more easily assessed than others less abundantly productive. 

8. Major Taverner has, I think, judiciously fixed the rates 
forSailab, Daka, and Wahce Moke lands along the Guchero, Mora; 
Munahim, and Sehra Tuppas. To the west of the Hydrabad road 
the soil is full of moisture and some fine dunds of water are alwayfe 
available for rubbee crops. The people may therefore look forward 
with certainty to a sufficiency of water. 
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’ $; I have no objection to the proposal made by the Settle- 

ment Offider in his 13th- paragraph, regarding the mode of levying 
the revenue from the Moke Rubbee lands; the instalments may be 
equal in amount, and the number of instalments corresponds with 
that in which the revenue is usually levied. 

10., I concur also in the proposal made in his 14th paragraph 
to lease the Koraee eutcha lands. 

11. As regards the cutcha lands named in paragraph 15, 
I would prefer a similar plan being adopted at the time of 
juinmabundy, if possible, in order to avoid crop measurement. 
But if the zemindars are unwilling to take up the leases, there 
will be no other plan open than that of annual summary assess- 
ment after measurement, and at existing rates. 

12. I -recommend that the assessment of rain crops shall 
be left in the hands of the Collector, and that n» attempt be 
made to make a permanent settlement of this description of 
cultivation. 

13. The financial result of Major Taverner’s proposed 
settlement, as shown in his 20th paragraph, may be considered 
favourable, and will in good seasons of rain be increased by 
rain cultivation in the Defy of (lunga Thurr, of the same luppa. 

14. I have- noted my opinion against each paragraph of 
the proposed proclamation. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

F. PHILLIPS, Collector. 



C'OKRIiSrONDIiNCE 


RELATIVE TO THE 

•SETTLEMENT OF THE MORA TALOOKA- 


Settkmiit Officers Report No. 222 of 1800, and Colhctor's tram- 

witting letter No. ‘2520, dated 10th November 1 8G6. 


, No. 53 of 1 800. 

Poona , Oth January 1867. 

Major Taverner’s Report contains a full and interesting 
description of the natural features and capabilities of the dis- 
trict. Referring to its position, he explains that taking the Luk- 
kee Hills as the natural division between Upper and Lower Sind, 
the Mora Talooka would form the most southern district, which* 
under this natural division of the country would belongto Upper 
Sind. And this boundary line is also said to indicate generally 
the division between the fertile, tracts of the northern and the 
extensive sterile plains of the southern part of the Hvdrabad 
Collectorate. 

, 2. The MoTa district contains a large proportion of this 
sterile sandy soil. From the town of Mora to FAbjo, a distance 
of between thirteen and fourteen miles, Major Taverner tells us 
‘‘there is hardly a trace of cultivation to be mej^ith, the soil 
being either sand or salt.” And taking the entire talooka, 1 find 
that the assessed culturable portion of it bears the small proportion 
of only 15 per cent to the total area. 

v , 3. Its water supply is uncertain and somewhat deficient 
also. The Dadwah and Meenvah canals are its main source of 

P n, but the district draws its supply mostly from the 
1 of theise feeders. The Collector considers the supply 
e Dadwah to be somewhat better Ilian Major Taverner 



represents it to be, owing to the recent opening of the new mouth 
to it near the village of Mittanee. But, admitting the Collector’s 
estimate to be correct, the irrigation of the district generally 
may nevertheless be said to be inferior when compared with 
that enjoyed by the adjoining districts of Nowshera and Kun- 
diara. 

4. Giving due weight to these 'circumstances, and to the 
general condition of the district, Major Taverner has made 
his rates lower than those fixed for the adjoining talooka of 
Nowshera, with the exception of the lands under moke.irriga- 
tion— for which, for special reasons, he has made an increase 
of four annas upon the rate fixed for the same cultivation in -Now- 
shera. The Collector considers the Settlement Officer’s proposals 
to be generally suitable for the district, and there seems to be 
good ground, for supposing they will be found to be so. 

5. There is a novel feature in the cultivation of ttvis district 
which seems to call for special remark from me. I allude to the . 
irrigation from waees or pits, referred to in paragraphs 10, I 1, and 
12 of the Settlement Officer’s report. I am satisfied as to the 
correctness of the principle upon which these lands have been 
classified, and consider that Major Taverner has acted judiciously 
in having distributed his increased rate over the whole tract 
where the irrigation prevails, instead of confining it merely to 
the lands where existing pits are met with. Inequality in the fall 
of rates on contiguous fields would have been the result had the 
latter system of operations been adopted, but by the plan followed 
the whole Tlfaxt of country over which this water-bearing 
stratum extendsus equitably assessed at a higher rate, in considera- 
tion of this inherent quality of the soil.' 

6. But although the plan of fixing the assessment is good, 
I am inclined to think the increased rate is not quite so high as 
it might be. According to Major Taverner’s description of the 
cultivation an alternate khurreef and rubbee crop can be grown 
with the aid of this water. It may be inferred from this, that 
the fallow generally given to lands cultivated as khurreef is not 
.requisite where this semi-rubbee cultivation* is carried on. 
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If such be the case an extra rate of two annas per acre seems 
scarcely sufficient to meet the difference between the value of 
this mixed, and of purely khurreef cultivation. 

7. The distribution of the extra rate over a large area may 
probably be the reason for its having been fixed rather low. •■•-I 
shall refer to the Settlement Officer for explanation upon this 
point, for as his judgment in assessment matters has been proved 
to be so good hitherto, I should hesitate in proposing any ch<Wg6 
in hi 3 rates until the fullest inquiry had been made. The' result 
of this reference shall be communicated hereafter. 

8. I am sorry to find both the Settlement Officer and 

Paragraph is of Settlement Collector advocating the adoption of six 

Officer's Report. " instalments for the collection of the 
revenue 'from this mixed description of cultivation. This appears 
to me to be a retrograde movement, for we find in th£ Regulation 
Provinces* that reducing the number of instalments tends to 
simplify revenue management, and gives more time to district 
officials for the performance of their other important duties. I 
should think that three instalments fixed for the rubbee season 
would meet the case, for whether a man grows a khurreef or a 
rubbee crop he would not, under such an arrangement, be called 
on to pay his Revenue till the time considered suitable for the 
latter crop. I recommend this subject to your attention, and 
shall be glad if you agree in the view 1 take of it. 

, 9. Major Taverner appears to have regularly settled down 
U»tn the plan of leaving “Baranee” cultivation to be’ managed by 
the system of an annual crop measurement. And^he Collector 
evidently looks upon its adoption with considerate satisfaction* 

I am. by no means satisfied, however, that this course is prefer- 
able to that which has been suggested for the assessment of this 
cultivation in a former report upon the subject. At any rate 
l^linuld Uke to see the suggested plan tried experimentally 
*** ° r * w< ? villages, though Mora perhaps is not a district, in 
which ithe experiment should be made. 

* G. reat caution should, I think, be exercised in giving 

Facilities for tie extension of this desultory and uncertain cultiva- 
tion* For w4 shall assuredly find, that the cultivators will leave 
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their regular assessed lands for the Baranee if we put a low rate 
upon the latter. That there is a disposition to do so, may be inferred 
from the fact, mentioned by Major Taverner, of the wheel cultivation 
* revenue having fallen in one year in thd 

Offic 6 e r ?fR?pift 0f Settlement Sansaoreo Tuppa from Rs. 10,094 to tts. 

6,815, whilst there was a corresponding 
increase on the Baranee revenue. I think therefore that in districts 
where crop rates upon this cultivation are continued, they should be 

increased as a rate upon the introduction of the survey settlement, 
so as to have a deterrent effect upon its extension, and thereby 
secure the realization of the regular assessed revenue. 

11. 1 would suggest that the Collector be called upon for a 

report upon this suggestion The introduction of the settlement 
need not be deferred pending the reference in the matter, as the 
cultivators might be informed that they would hereafter he told on 
what plan tflfe Baranee lands will, in future, be available to them for 
cultivation. * 

12. In his 17th paragraph Major Taverner refers to an 
Huccaba statement, which was sent to me some months since. It 
has just been returned by the Collector of Shikarpoor, to whom it 
was referred for his opinion. It has now been referred back to 
the Settlement Officer for his consideration of some modifications 
suggested by the C ollector and myself, and will be handed on for final 
orders as soon as the points" under discussion have been settled 
between us. 

13. The Settlement Officer’s proposals, adverted to in para- 
graphs 10 and 12 of Collector’s letter, and approved of by that 
officer, appea'ft?n me to be suitable to the respective cases. 

14. The Collector considers the financial result of the 
settlement to be favourable, and I agree that a measure which holds 
out promise of an increase of revenue varying fron 12 to 25 per 
cent, when compared with past average, and last year’s collections, 
irrespective of the assessment which may be realized from lands 
long out of cultivation, may certainly be regarded in that light* 

# J. FRANCIS, Major, 

1 ; Survey and Settlement Commissioner# „ 

>M>r 
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No. 1175. 

Revenue Survey and Assessment. 

Revenue Department : 

Bombay Castle , 2 iith March 1867. 

Letter from the Commissioner in Sind, No. 246, dated 3 1st January 
1867 — Submitting, with his observations, reports regard- 
ing the settlement made by Major Taverner, Settlement Of- 
ficer, Left Bank Districts, of the Mora Talooka in the Hydra- 
bad Collectorate ; and stating that, in anticipation of the orders 
of Government, he has desired Major Taverner to introduce his 
Settlement. 

Memorandum from the Commissioner in Sind, No. 443, dated 20tli 
February 1867, with accompaniments — On the same subject. 

Resolution. — The Right Honorable the Governor in 
Council is pleased to sanction the imposition of these rates for 
a period of ten years. The financial results are an increase of 
some 1 2 per cent, over past average collections, viz. Rs. 73,979 
as against Rs. 64,022. 

2. The system on wljich the assessment on account of water 

derived from “waces,” or pits, is to be imposed on all land 
containing a water-bearing stratum is approved ; and from the 
explanation subsequently furnished by Major Taverner (Memo- 
randum No. 15, dated the 21st January last), there can be no doubt 
that thd rates proposed to be levied on this account are sufficiently 
high: ^ 

3. While fully concurring with Colonel Francis as to the 
evils that must unavoidably result from a system of assessment 
according to the nature of eacli year’s crop, His Excellency the 
Governor in Council, for the reasons given by the Commissioner 
atid the Collector, fears that it is impossible to do away with it in 
the plain villages. He will he glad to learn that the Baranee 
lands, situated at the foot of the hills, have been rented ft the 
Several village communities at a fixed small annual assessment. 
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4. The proposal to reduce the number of instalments cannot 
be acceded to, as it does not meet with the approval of the 
Commissioner, but no guarantee should be given which will 
prevent any future reduction of the number of instalments. 

F. S. CHAPMAN, 
Chief Secretary to Government. 
To 

The Commissioneb in Sind. 


8 MT 
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No. 103 of 1867. 

ToS. MANSFIELD, Esq., 

Commissioner in Sind. 

Camp Myjee , 31s/ January 1807. 

'Em, — Referring to the remarks in paragraphs 6 and 7 of iriy 

Memorandum No. 33,* upon the settle- 
ment proposed for the Mora Talooka, I 
"have the honour to append copy of a communication from Major 
Taverner, submitting the information called for regarding the 
assessment of the land irrigated from waees or pits. 

2. From the Settlement Officei-’s explanation, it will be seen 
that the addition made to the ordinary khurreef rate for this waee 
cultivation is equivalent to an increase of about 20 per cent. I was 
led to suppose at first that he had added only two annas to his 
rate, but two annas represent only the nominal classification value, 
which, worked out in the calculation of the assessment, amounts, 
as before mentioned, to an addition of 20 per ‘ cent, on the actual 
assessment imposed. 

3. Major Taverner’s memorandum contains some further in- 
formation regarding the peculiarities of this cultivation. Judging 
jfrorn what he has explained, as also from the results of his opera- 
tions given in the statement appended, 1 am now fully satisfied that 
his rates for this description of cultivation have been, fairly appor- 
tioned, with reference to the general pitch of th^hssessment of the 
distript' I would therefore beg to recommend that his proposals 
for this cultivation be finally sanctioned, together with the other 
proposals previously submitted for sanction. 

* 'J , ' 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

J* FRANCIS, Lieut Colonel, 
Survey and Settlement Commisioner. 
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Memorandum No. 15 of 1807 - 

In reply to the Survey and Settlement Commissioner'* 
Memorandum No. 34, dated 9th January 1867, forwarding extract 
(paragraphs 5, 6, and 7) of his Memorandum, No. 33, dated 9th 
January 1867, on the subject of the Mora Assessment Report, the 
Settlement Officer, Left Bank Districts, has the honour to explain 
that the two anna enhancement therein referred to is a water 
classification, and not an actual money enhancement rate, ’llie 
effect is to raise the rate per acre about one-fifth of the assessment. 
Thus a field ordinarily classed at 2 rupees, will, by this classifica- 
tion, be raised to Rs. 2-8 per acre. This is in accordance with 
the gradation of the Settlement Commissioner’s own classification 
scales, to which the Settlement Officer has always adhered, both 
for the sake of uniformity, and foi the additional facilities in 
consequence accruing for any general revision of rates throughout 
the Collcctorate. 

2. The increase thus given is, in the Settlement Officer's 
opinion, sufficient, tor the following reasons. The extra rate per 
acie (which is spread over a wide area) has to be paid in all years 
whether the cultivation be khurreef oi mbbee, and, in so far as the 
Settlement Officer can judge, there is not at present more than 
about one-fourth of the hunt over which this enhanced assessment 
has been placed under rubbee cultivation annually. This is to be 
accounted for in many ways. The vvaccs become sooner exhaust- 
ed than wells, and the area cultivated under them is consequently 
smaller, selddnvexceeding from three to four acres ; fallows are 
given but sparingly. Then it must always be remembered, that in 
the northern portion of the Hydrabad Collcctorate there is no 
grass to speak of, so that cultivators are obliged to cultivate a 
certain area of jowaree and bajeree on account of the kurbee for 
the sustenance of their cattle ; and, moreover, the villagers prefer 
having a proportion of both khurreef and rubbee lands to enable 
them to work their cattle throughout the two seasons. The 
Settlement Commissioner must himself have observed lands neat 
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villages, that could grow rubbee crops, bunded in to enables a 
Itburreef crop to be raised upon them ; and the Settlement Officer 
is of opinion, that so long as the present scarcity of population and 
Cattle continue, the people will prefer (whatever increased water 
facilities may be given them for rubbee or rice cultivation) to keep 
a large area under jowaree and bajeree crops, for the reasons above- 
given. Consequently, although an increase of rubbee cultiva- 
tion'in these waec lands may be expected under the influence of 
the settlement, it will not, the Settlement Officer is of opinion, 
-be so extensive as to warrant a higher enhancement (in anticipa- 
tion) of assessment than that he lias now fixed for lands of this 
description. 

3. In reply to paragraph 3 of the Settlement Commissioner’s- 
memorandum, the Settlement Officer begs to state that he is 
unable to show the correct amount of past realizations derived 
from waees, as these have been mixed up in the past revenue 
collections with the well and pure Daka assessment, all of which 
are under Daka rubbee wheels. lie has, however, the honour to 
transmit the accompanying statement for five dehs, which will, he 
thinks, answer the requirements of the Survey Commissioner. 

E. L. TAVERNER, Major, 
Settlement Officer, Left Bank Districts- 


Settlement Office, Camp Tarooshah , '2\st January 1867. 



STATEMENT showing the comparative Rales of the Survey Assessment on Khurreef Lands , as aided by 
Wttees, and of the Khurreef Lands , unaided by Waees, Sfc., in five Villages of the Mora Talooka. , 
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No. 443 op 1867. 

Revenue Department : 

Commissioner's Office , 

Camp Islamic ote, 20 th February 1867. 

The Commmissioner in Sind presents compliments to the 
Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, and at Lieu- 
tenant Colonel brands’ request begs to forward copy of that 
Officers letter No. 103, dated 31st January last, with accompani- 
ments, in view to their being printed in continuation of the 
correspondence submitted to Government with the Com- 
missioner’s letter No. 246, dated Slst January 1867.” 

S. MANSFIELD. 

Commissioner in Sind. 
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AN ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

TALOOKDARS IN THE AHMEDABAD ZILLAH, &c. 


The estates of the Talookdars of Ahmedabad are situated iu 
the four western Purgunnas of that district, and comprise nearly 
half of its total area. The following is a comparative statement 
of the extent of the territorial divisions of Guzerat 

Square T^files. 


Ahmedabad Talookdars 1,922 

„ Kbalsa 2,492 

Kaira, with Punch Mahals 2,937 

Broach and Surat 2,957 


10,308 

The Talookdars ave thus seen to occupy about one-fifth of the, 
most fertile province of the Presidency, and a large number of their 
villages are especially important from their natural fitness for the 
growth of cotton, which has always been the staple produce of 
Dliundooka. 

\ 

The Talookdaree districts taken iu order from north to .south 
are — 

Area. 

1. Veerumgam (Choowal)... Acres 1,67, 837*17 

2. Dholka „ 3,32,092*22 

3. Dhiindooka „ 6,11,693*12 

4. Gogo 1,18,586*18 

12,30,209*29 . 


I 
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The area of the two latter ljas been considerably reduced by 
the recent transfer of the estate of the Thakore of Bhownuggur to 
the province of Katheewar. 

The Choowal of Vccnimgam is a compact group of villages in 
the north-cast corner of that l'urguuna. Its surface is a plain of 

light sandy soil, slightly elevated above the surrounding black soil, 

still in parts covered with the ancient jungle growth, and in all 
parts scantily wooded and enclosed . The principal produce consists 
in the commoner cereals. The people are Simple and uncivilized. 

The Dhollca Purgunna is an open and level plain, sloping from 
north to south-west towards the salt flat and the lake called the 
Null. The Khalsa portion of tlio district on the Samburmutce 
river is the most fei tile. The southern part, which is exclusively 
Talookdaree, is salt and blenk. In the northern portion rice is 
largely cultivated, hut with few of the artificial aids which are 
necessary to secure a regular yield. 

Dhundooka is a district even more open and treeless than the 
preceding. Wheat is grown 011 the border of the Gulf of Cambay, 
cotton in the central portion, and the commoner food grains in the 
west. This district contains the well known cotton port of Dholera, 
which was ceded to Government by the Talookdars who owned it. 

Gogo is a small district considerably south of the above, and 
bounded on tlie east by the Gulf of Cambay. The area is hilly 
and intersected by numerous streams. The hills are formed of 
crumbling limestone, showing traces of volcanic disburbance. The 
« soil is calcareous and stony, but collects iu the //alleys in a rich 
loam, which is highly productive. These valleys abound with the 
mango, the date, and the common timber trees of Guzerat. The 
climate is cool at all seasons. 

* 

„ The owners and tenantry of these districts do not greatly 
vaW'. From remoteness, from the tenure, and the character of the 
proprietary class, they nowhere approach to the high cultivation of 
D&skroee, or Nuriad. They approximate in all respects most 
V closely to the adjoining province of Katheewar, with which their 
history was identified before the period of British rule. 
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It is not necessary to narrate the many dynastic changes of 
Katheewar before a. d. 1700, which may be studied at length in 
the Ras Mala. In the course of them, however, some of the 
noblest Rajpoot houses in the peninsula formed settlements in the 
Talookdaree districts. The Choorasumas of Dhundooka are 
descended from the Hindoo dynasty of Joonaglmr, which was 
subverted by the Moguls at the end of the fifteenth century. The 
Waghelas of Dholka arc a remnant of the Solunkee race, who fled 
from Unhilwarra when that kingdom was destroyed by Allahoo- 
deen in A. d. 1297. The Goels of Gogo emigrated from Marwar 
many centuries since, and, after pausing at ltanpoor, established 
themselves at Perim. The Jhalas of Dhundooka are akin to the 
Waghelas, and were first known as Mukwanas. TheThakurras of 
the Choowal are the offspring of Solunkees and Mukwanas, who 
intermarried with the Kolces of the Mhyo Kunta. 

In this same early period also happened that immigration of 
the Katliees (Hindoos from Sind), which attained the Choorasumas 
and Goels of Central Katheewar, and established itself in their room. 
The Kathees now occupy Rnnpoor and the west of Ilhuudooka. 

Next follow traces of the Mahomedan rule at Ahmcdabad. 
These are but relics scattered through the districts, and few in 
number. There are naturally Mussulman elements in the popula- 
tion of the chief towns — Dliolka, ltanpoor, Dhundooka, Gogo. But 
besides this there are a few estates still held by officers or ^gran- 
tees of the Mogul, or Mahratta. Thus an estate around Ranpoor 
is held by Moles ulams, or converted Rajpoots of the Purmar tribe, 
who came from Sjud about a. d. 1450, aud w'crc settled at Ranpoor 
by Mulimud Bigara. A branch of this house took service under 
the Mogul, and formed a large estate at Dliolka. This branch is 
now represented by Slier Meia. There were later at Dholka in the 
seivice of the Maliratlas Mussulman Officers from Delhi of the 
Mena and Rehen clans. These also formed estates, and all, Pur* 
mars and Mussulmans, are called Kusbatees or men of the Kusba, 
or chief town, as opposed to the rural Chiefs. 

There are Kusbatees (so called) iu Veerumgam a little 
different from these. The} state that they came from Khorassan 
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to Puttun, and received a gift of villages from the Waghela 
kings. Their villages were taken from them under the Mahratta 
rule, and restored as on farm. They formerly had seventeen 
villages, hut as they were unable to manage them the Collector 
took away eight and made them Khalsa, leaving the rest on a 
Talookdaree tenure. 

Beneath is an abstract of these elements of population in each 

district : — 

% 


Villages. 


Veerumgam.... Thakurras 69 

Jlialas 4 

Molesulams 2 

Kusbatces 9 

Dholka Waghelas 69 

Kusbatees 21 

Rawuls 1 

Jhalas 1 

* Dhundooka .... Choorasumas 49|, 

Charuns 4f 

Jhalas 45A 

Kathees 17£ 

Gosaccs 5 

Goels 1 

Mussulman 4^ 

Purmaf Molesulams ....... 1 6 

Waghelas x 1 

Gogo Goels 54 

Bharote 2 


These mixed elements are significant of the position and history of 
the districts. 


jMjf The estates of the Ahmedabad Talookdars may be defined 
Jgfeographically as the border land between Gnzerat proper and the 
jrpeninsula of Katheewar, and historically as the coast where the 
1 debris of the old Rajpoot principalities of that peninsula was worn 
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and beaten by tlie successive waves of Mogul and Maliratta inva- 
sion. But they are part of Katheewar, rather than of Guzerat. 
Their proprietors arc Katheewar Chiefs. Their communities have 
the same elements. There are Choorasutnas in Oond, and 
Choorasumas in Dhundooka ; Jhalas in Drangadra, and Jhalas in 
Dhundooka; Goels in Palitana, and Goels in Gogo Bara. In the 
part of the British district adjoining Jhalawar the Talookdars are 
Jhalas ; in that adjoining Katheewar, Kathces; in that adjoining 
Goelwar, Goels ; and in some instances there are Jhalas, Kathees and 
Goels, who hold villages both under Itajkotc and under Ahmedabad. 
The States of Lathee and Wullah have villages in Gogo; those 
ofLimree, Wudwan, Wankaneer, have villages in Dhundooka; 
that of Kutosun has villages in the Choowal. 

Mr. Forbes thus describes the Mogul method of ruling this 
border country and Katheewar : — 

“ During the government of Guzerat by the Sultans (a. #. 
1400 — 1572), and afterwards by the imperial Soubhalidars stationed 
at Ahmedabad (a. r>. 1572 — 1755), the Mahomedan authority was 
supported by garrisons placed in fortified positions throughout the 
country, which ensured to some extent the regular collection of 
the tributary revenue, and rendered expeditions for its enforcement, 
except in special cases, unnecessary. These posts, however, were . 
gradually withdrawn or driven out, and amid the frequent scenes 
of anarchy which were witnessed during the last days of the Mogul 
Government not a few were the result of endeavours to collect the 
revenue duo from the tributaries by annual military expeditions* 
This course, v^hich with the Maliomedans was compulsory and 
exceptional, was with their successors congenial and regular.” 

In the better days of Mogul rule Todur Mul, the Minister of 
Akbar, divided all the districts of Guzerat under different pro- 
vinces, or Sircars.* Of all the Talookdaree districts Gogo alone 
appears in this division under the Sircar of Soreth, or Katheewar. 
Dholka and Dhundooka are numbered among the better tamed 


■> 


* Bee the Aym 4W«ree. 
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districts of the Alimodahad Sircar, and so is Veerumgam under 
the name of Chalabarah, or Jlialawar. The port of Gogo (the 
Ostia of Cambay) was also under the latter Sircar. 


The Mahrattas expressed the distinction between the two 
Sircars in new and more significant terms. They called Katheewar 
(where they could not appear without an armed force) the 
Moolukgirec country, while the other districts were called Rastce, 
or pacific. About a. d. 1760 they transferred the district of Gogo 
to *tho Rastee districts, and after this none of the Talookdaree 
districts remained in the Moolukgirce country. They were not, 
therefore, of those which maintained perfect political independence 
tinder former rules. Yet it would not appear that the peaceable 
districts w'ere really much quieter than the Moolukgirce; for 
Colonel Walker says of the Peshw a’s revenue that “the deficiency 
arose from the inability of the Komavisdars to maintain a sufficient 
b^dy of troops, which are not only necessary to go on Moolukgirec, 
but to make the ordinary collections in Guzerat.” The difference, 
howocr, appears to have been that in the Moolukgirce country 
there were no permanent Revenue Officers at all ; whereas in the 
copy** of the Deed passed by the Fesliwa to the Gaekwar in granting 
him the lease of Ahmedabad in a. d. 1804 the establishment for 
each of the peaceable districts is specified among the charges. 
Thus for Gogo — 

Mujmoodav Rs. 200 

Treasurer „ 150 

Furnavees „ 400 


Grant Doff. 


On the other hand, the only charges for Katheewar in the above 
Deed are the expenses of Military expeditions. Again, the Mu- 
notedar system is not found in use in the Rastce districts, but in 
the Moolukgirce expeditions “ ready money 
w r as seldom obtained, but securities from ihe 
bankers, with whom all the villages had dealings, were preferable.” 
In some of the Katheewar accounts there are no names of districts, 
hut only of the Manotedars and Bhats who gave security, with the 
niUjHripfaf the Commanders of the Troops. 

period of the Mogul Soubhahdars ended with the death 
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of Mominklian in a. d. 1743. He had shared the Guzerat revenues 
with Damajee Gaekwar for six years previous. When Damajee 
was captured by the Peshwa in the Deccan (1751) he had to 
surrender half his revenues to the latter, and conjointly they 
expelled from Ahmedabad Juwan Murdkhan Babee, the last 
supporter of the Mogul power (a. d. 1755). In the partition of 
the revenues, Dhundooka, Gogo and Vocrumgam, fell to the 
Peshwa, and Dholka to the Gaekwar. 

Not only all that is now called Yccrumgam, but also all the 
Katheewar province of Jhalawar, and Ran poor (now attached to 
Dhuudooka), were then included in that district. The following is 
a list of the districts then in Vccrumgam, extracted from a paper 
obtained from the house of an hereditary officer of the late Go- 
vernment at Ahmedabad : — 

1. lla\elce Yccrumgam. 

2. Limrec. 

3. Wankaneer. 

4. Ohoora. 

5. Wudwan. 

f». Jhunjoowarra. 

7. llul wad. 

8. Ranpoor. 

9. ChooTVal (41 villages). 

10. Dusura. 

11. Bujana. 

12. Seeta Lukter. 

13. Patree. 

In 1799 the Peshwa farmed his Ahmedabad revenues, including 
the Katheewar tribute, for five years to Govindrow Gaekwar, 
and the latter appears to have found it convenient to transfer all 
the above, except Ilavelec Yeerumgam (or the Homo district) 
and Ranpoor, to Moolukgiree management. In a memorandum 
by Trimbukrao Sudasev, Mujmoodar of Veerumgam, it is stated— 

“ Sumwut 1856 (a. d. 1799 — 1800 ) 
kar ’ the City of Ahmedabad was taken 

from Seclookur* by the Gaekwar. 
BrOm that day the Moolukgiree of Jhalawar has been sepaxl|&ed 
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from Veerumgam and put under Moolukgiree management.” It 
is thus seen that the Talookdars’ estates were much akin to the 
Moolukgiree country, and yet distinguished from it. In the half 
century before British rule Gogo and Ranpoor were removed from 
Moolukgiree management, while part of Veerumgam was trans- 
ferred to it ; and the Choowal, although now treated like Dholka 
or Dhundooka, was exhibited as part of Katheewar in a Mahratta 
State paper as late as a. d. 1814. (Bombay Treaties, page 552). 

It is, of course, familiar to all readers that the Moolukgiree 
country has been treated as foreign territory, and the tribute due 
from it fixed in perpetuity, while the Talookdars’ estates have 
fallen under British jurisdiction with a rapidly increasing land tax. 
Yet no one who is familiar with both sides of the border can 
hesitate to decide that the advantage in peace and justice, and the 
other best t elements of prosperity, is with the latter. The most 
powerful Chiefs and tlieir advisers are the only gainers by an in- 
dependence which has never so far been found to co-exist with toler- 
able security to the life and property of their subjects. 

The Thakorc of Bhownuggur was the immediate cause of the 
first acquisition in these parts of territory by the British. In the 
last years of the eighteenth century he was intriguing to get a foot- 
ing in the Dhundooka estate of Dlioiera, and thereby drove the 
Grassias in. 1798 to sock tlve protection of the British Government, 
who 'were then holding the balance (with occasional recourse to 
the sword) between the Pesliwa and the Gaekwar in Guzcrat. 

In February 1802 the Bombay Government deputed Mr. 
Miguel de Souza, a Portuguese merchant, and their zealous, if not 
highly educated, Agent, to inspect this little cession. lie says — “ It 

. -immediately occurred to me that as 
**■ ftese Tillages formed part of tlePur- 
gunnas of Dhundooka and Ranpoor 
I should' not be able to br ing my views respecting that place 
(Dhofera) completely to bear, nor to establish our trade, and be 
enabled to introduce it into Katheewar and Jhallawar, .without haw* 
ing some control over those Purgunnas ; and he accordingly moved 
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the Governor of Bombay to request the Resident at Poona to 
obtain for him from the Peshwa the farm of Dhundooka, Ranpoor 
and Gogo Barah. The Resident promised to watch for an oppor* 
tunity to do so, and Mr. do Souza secured the promise of the farm 
from Raghoba at Baroda. 


Of the cession of Dholera the Governor, Mr. Duncan, says — 

“ In the view of improving our cora- 

G° wnl<,r Jvmo mercial, and eventually our political, 

lltti, lbOz. . , \ 

intercourse with the peninsula of 

* Query, Katlieowar ? Guzerat,* I have accepted the offer 

of Dholera, the Grassia proprietors 
of which have been pressing me for the last four years to accept 
of this spot, their object in which has been the procuring protec- 
tion for themselves against the depredations of their neighbours.” 
And he continues that this “ tcuilory, situated under the Purgunnali 
of Dhundooka, is subject to a lived Khumlunee (tribute) to the 
Peshwa, who docs not, however, appear to exert any interference 
in the internal management.” The cession was sanctioned by the 
Gackwar (then the Peshwa’s fanner), but not by the Peshwa him- 

Solf - The Gaek»ar issued a ^ Pur. 
wana to tlio Grassias, in which he 
stipulates — “ The Peslnva’s Khundunee for the Purgunna of Dhuu- 
dooka and the Sircar's usual Jummabundy to be regularly paid* 
The Honorable Company shall ha\o the government of those vil- 
lages, inhabit and cultivate them, and shall take upon themselves 
the management of the port, and hoist their flag.’’* • 


Bombay Tieaties, page 151. 


♦This seems a strange piocecdmg, as the di&tnct was not Moolukgiree, but, to 
show that pioportionally stiange things weie done in the Moolukgiree country, the case 
of Mowa, Wagnuggur, and Tulaja in 1771 may be noted. These were poits on the 
coast of the Qackwar^s tnbutaiy distnct of Goelwar. A British expedition sailed 


against them from Surat, and, m co-operation with the Thakoie of Bhownuggnr, drove 
out the pirates who held them. In the lccord of this transaction the ports are called 


Bombay Treaties, page 99, 


“ our conquests,” and a fear is expressed 11 lest 
they fall into the hands of the Mahrattas,” to 


avoic^ which one of them was sold to the Nawab of Cambay. Thus it seems that the 
British Government did not hesitate to make conquests m the Moolukgiree, and accept 
cessions by petty Chiefs in the other distnets of Guaeiat under the nominal rule of> the 
Mahrat&te. ? 

2 
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Before the end of a.d. 1802 the treaty of Bassein was under 
discussion. On December 3rd, 1802, the Resident of Baroda was 
directed to prepare and send down, as soon as possible, an authen- 
tic statement of the Peshwa’s Purgunnas, with their full annual 
value, under the lease to the Gackwar. A copy of his answer was 
transmitted to Colonel Close, the Resident at Poona, and from it 
he prepared in succession (to meet objections raised by thoPcshwa) 
three distinct schedules of territories to bo ceded. But Dhuudooka, 
with Choora, Ilaupoor and Gogo, avc included in all of them, and 
in a memorandum dated December 21st the Governor writes — 
“Our having Petlad and Dhuudooka will be of much political 
convenience, the former adjoining and immediately connected with 
Cambay and Bholkn, and the other as including the two ports of 
Dholera and Gogo.” 


Walker’s Repmts, pogc 14. 


Next year Colonel Walker, Readout at Baroda, visited the 

now cessions, and reported that the 
G cassias were “ nearly on the foot- 
ing of Moolukgiree tributaries, and required an annual armament 
to obtain payment of their .Tumma,” that they owed no obedience 
to the Government, and that as they paid tribute to the Caekwar 
and Joonaghur Nuwab, as well as the Peshwa, it was not “an easy 
matter to point out the paramount power.” 


Colonel Walker distinctly says that as the Malirattas had 
never interfered with tl»o jurisdictions of the Grassias, tlioy could 
not be at once considered subject to British jurisdiction ; and he 

thought they could only come un. 

Compaic tlie lb A1 in 1( r m tlio cl c . r jt by their own voluntary Act. 
seventeenth and ci^lib nitli oontu- J J 

rics — Macaulay, ch. Xlll ‘ Many “An attempt to gtvc them our laws 

minatnro courts, in inch of uhich their will would not, per- 

a petty pnnee, attended by guards, ° 3 3 1 

by aimom-boaiei's, hy musicians, by haps, he JUSt, and WOUld not ail- 

alwwditaiy orator, by a hereditary ^ ver the purpose.” He proposed 
poet laureate, Unt a aide State, dis- , , . • r. • j* • , , 

pensed a rude justice, waged wars, to obtain from each, individual 

and {soncluded tieatio.” Grassia a cession of jurisdiction like 

^|jji that of Dholera — “Our first en- 

deavour should be bent to obtain from them acknowledgments in 
'ftriting expressive of their submission as subjects to the English 
Government, and its laws and regulations. It is usual with 
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Orassias to give writings of the kind, and formally to transfer their 
rights in exchange for protection. Dholera is an example of 
this.” 

So tedious a method of assimilation was not approved. The 
administration of this early period is described in Regulation II. of 
1805 : “The two latter divisions (Dliundooka and Gogo) for the 
first two years remained in charge of the Resident of Baroda, with 
European Assistants and Native Olliceis, who during that period 
admini&tcied the polite and justice of the coiinti) in oidinary 
eases (none of great magnitude, or of a capital nature, being de- 
cided) according to the local usages and the principles of equity. 
Meanwhile information was collected and pieliminary steps 
pursued.” 

“When regular Collectors n ere appointed Mv. Mountstuart 

Elphinstono continues, “the same system was for a Jong time 

pursued.” It was now applied to Dholka also, which distiict had 

been ceded by the (lack war to defiay the charges of a subsidy by 

a Sunnud dated June Oth, 1602, but arranged to take effect from 

a.]). 1803-1. The Thakoic of Bliowuuggur, who w r as at first 

specially exempted from Biitish jurisdiction in his estate iu 

Dliundooka and Gogo, forfeited the privilege hv misconduct in 

1813. Aud in 1815 the Honorable 

take occasion in . despatch 

compiUblc with lli< aulboiity of to note tVieir approval of the asser- 

law, had obstiucica the proves* of tiou of sovereign rights (of which 
civilization” , , . j * . i , | 

many had previously doubted the 
existence) throughout the whole of the cessions by the Treaty of 
Bassein to the west of the Gulf of Cambay. Iu 1819 the Honor- 
able Court further resolved that the right of Government to in- 
crease the tribute payable by the Grassias naturally followed from 
the decision previously passed on the question of sovereignty. 

“ The effect of that decision was to place these classes on the same 
footing as other subjects, and consequently to render their pro- 
perty liable to a proportionate share of the public burden.” 

In 1817, by the double cession on the Peshwa’s part of the 
lordship and the Gaekwar’s part of the tenancy of the farm of 
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Ahmedabad, Veerumgam, with the remaining Talookdatee estates 
of the Choowal attached, became a British district. 

Now between this time and 1321 it appears that the jurisdic- 
tion of our courts took firmer hold on these districts. The 
Thakore of K6t was sent to prison for neglecting a summons, and 
the Chief of Patree was incarcerated for debt. The Collectors also 
were over-zealous. On the strength of the Honorable Court’s 
decision, and with no data of production, in three years they made 
a vast addition to the Jumma. They also appointed Mookhees, 
and in Dholka even Tulatees to the Talookdars’ villages, and they 
altered the principle of the Dholka payments from a tribute paid 
to Government to a certain proportion of the produce left to the 
Grassias. 

The Honorable M Elphinstone saw and pitied. He had 

t the Tulatees withdrawn, and lower- 

Minnto ofthc jtb ApriU821,Oia ed thc rate of tribute or J umma . 
Selections, vol III. , 

He deprecated the extreme action 
of the Adawlut, and suggested some chocks upon it. Finally, he 
proposed settlements of some length, instead of the yearly revi- 
sion of Jumma. 

As there is very little in the nature of authoritative decisions 
on record for many subsequent years, it is worth while to consi- 
der at this point what the condition of tlie Grassias ought to have 
been found to be when it again attracted the special attention of 
Government. 

The question of jurisdiction had been settle^, and so had that 
of increasing the tribute or Jumma. But a principle had been 
laid down about the latter. The Honorable Court decided that 
fhe Grassias were not aliens contributing a fixed subsidy to a 
foreign power, but subjects whose property was chargeable with a 
share of the cost of Government in proportion to that borne by 
c *sl r c ^ asfies - If so, it is natural to ask how the mercantile classes 
i^Bharged with their share now that the Income Tax is discon- 
and why the Grassias should have been charged with 
I Jfieome Tax when they paid a property tax already. Although, 
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however,, the subsequent practice unquestionably goes much beyond 
the principle laid down by the Honorable Court, still it may be 
* fairly put that the Grassias always had paid a property tax under 
the Mogul and Mahratta, that the amount of it was never fixed, and* 
that, although the increase under British rule has been great, it is 
not out of proportion to the increased value of the property, which 
has resulted from goSd government. The Grassias, in short, do 
not bear an inordinate share of the public charges, although they 
may be entitled to complain that certain classes do not bear any 
share at all. 

But it is most important to mark that the Houorablc Court 
assert no other claim upon the landed property of the Grassias 
than the common liability to a quota of the cost of Government. 
•The excellent authority of Colonel Walker and Mr. Elphinstone 
establishes that up to 1821 this view was not only correct, but 
universally admitted, and no special note of it is necessary but for 
the strange inconsistency of subsequent opinions. 

It had been settled then that the Talookdars were proprietors 
paying their share in the public burden by a tax on the value of 
their land. They were possessed of the common right of letting their 
lands at pleasure, and their ryots were their tenants-at-will. They 
were consulted on the appointment of their village police officers, 
and Government did not ‘assert any right of entry upon their 
estates to measure or assess their lands. Estimates of the value 
of the standing crops were made by the District Officers, but Mr. 
Elphiustone’s rule (that the Jumina should only be increased on au 
increase of the Grassia’s means) was commonly respected, and, as 
prices fell contiguously at this time for more than a whole genera- 
tion, the increases of Jurnma were not considerable. The Jumma 
was often unequal, but this was incidental to the method of fixing * 
it without certain data of the value of the property. Altogether 
with the practice of the period between 1821 and 1860 the Talook- 
dars have not much reason to quarrel. But they were in immin- 
ent and growing danger from a theory. 

It is • not easy to trace the sources of an erroneous theOjy 
which gathered volume from neglect as much as anything else. ^ It 
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Seems that in 1829 Government pointed out that the Kusbatec 
Bapoo Meea was, as Colonel Walker bad explained in a. d. 1805> 
.. not a proprietor. Being embarrassed 

Bcpoita, page . by debt and unable to extricate liis 

affairs, Bapoo Meia was causing infinite trouble, and off referring to 
bis history it appeared that he had no such claims as his Bajpoot 
neighbours to the protection of Government. “ His family have 
held, not as proprietors, but by sufferance of Government, lands the 
whole history of which (and it does not commence at a very 
remote period) shows they are resumable at the will of the 
sovereign.” To refer to this as an authoritative decision on the 
rights of Grassias is a manifest blunder, but it has been frequently 
so referred to, and probably with a feeling of satisfaction, for the 
Grassias shortly came to be viewed with little favour in the eyes of 
the Zillah officers, and not perhaps without reason. 


The Grassias are indeed not punctual, nor provident, payers of 
revenue. The system in force called for little intercourse with 
them, except in the way of attachments for default of J umma. 
Years of famine plunged them iuto debt. Prices fell steadily. 
The Grassias spent largely as usual on weddings and funerals. 
They had long been a privileged class, against whom creditors had 
no remedy. Of the kind of obligation incurred by signing bonds 
on stamped paper they had had no experience. A few sharp visi- 
tations of the Civil process intimidated them iuto needless pliability. 
When summoned to the courts they either ignored the summons 
to their own discomfiture, or compromised matters with their credi- 
tor at a monstrous sacrifice. Money-lenders collected and became 
the terror of the district. Bond was heaped upon #bond until the 
original transactions were lost in a maze of chicanery. Then came 
the recklessness of men who knew nothing of their own affairs, 
except that they were inextricably involved. 


* The Bevenue Survey system was now (a. d. 1850-60) opening 
in other districts a new vista of prosperity and well-being to the 
ryo&jitf the Talookdaree ryots could be found entitled to a like 
eufffiflWRisemenfc, all would be well. If the Grassia could be shown 
,4o%Hn some sense a middleman or fanner, a proprietory right 
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might be inferred to be latent in the ryot. There were middlemen 
Talookdars in the North-West, and why not in^Guzerat? It was 
forgotten that the name of “ Talookdar” was first applied in 
Gnzeratby the^British themselves. It was not thought worth 
while to enquire as to precedent, or to question the ryots them- 
selves, who consistently declared themselves tcnants-at-will. It 
was overlooked that uo trace of a contract, or other formation of a 
farmer’s tenure, could be discovered. But it could not be denied 
that the Giassias held under leases, and when these leases had 
been submitted to the Law Officers of Government their opinion 
seemed to settle the question. 

These formidable leases had begun in a very simple form. 
Grassias had always been used to hand in annual agreements for 
their Jumma. In lb21, when Mr. Llphinstoue introduced the 
system of settlements for seven oi more years, agreements were 
prepared for seven or more years. But these agreements were 
convenient places for embodying stipulations w ith the Grassias, 
and the original simple form was gradually expanded into a for- 
midable instrument, which a Gra&sia could not execute without 
siguing away many of his rights. 

In course of time one of these agreements with ten or twelve 
conditional clauses was submitted to the Remembrancer for Legal 
Affairs. lie was not told that the Grassias had immemorial 
possession when the “ lease” was tendered, nor that it was devised 
and agreed to by the tendering party only. He replied that “ the 

legal rights of Talookdars are de. 

mcnt e No R m"ofT8^ r t0 Govcin ’ ^ ne( l by their leases, the provisions 

0 f which are so stringent as to make 

n iw> 

the Talookdar little better than a tcnant-af-will of Government 
From this moment all the peculiar rights of the Talookdars were 
theoretically abolished, and so they continued as long as Govern- 
ment consented to benefit by their own tort. 

But in tbe quarters most practically concerned quite a differ- 
ent view was acted on. The creditors wero now hastening tp 
close upon the Grassias and have done with them. They called 
upon the civil courts to sell the Talookdars’ landed property in 
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* Under Act VIII. of 1859—213. 


satisfaction of their decrees, and the courts held that it might be 
Bold. The Collector, strange to say, made no opposition, ^ot 
only Helds but whole villages were put up for auctiom andknocked 
down for a trifle to the creditors or their agfm% land yet 

when creditors applied 1 ^ to the Col* 
lector’s Registers for an extract of 
the revenue of a Talookdar’s estate and his interest therein, the 

Mamlutdars were instructed to re- 
Circular Order fated Jauc 2, 18G0. p j y ^ the manageracnt mete] y 

was in the Talookdar’s hands as long as it should he the pleasure 
of Government to continue it, hut that Government were the abso- 
lute lords thereof.* 


A crisis of confusion was thus rapidly approaching. The 
decision of the executive was in conflict with the practice of the 
courts, (government had laid down rules on the “ Middleman” 
theory, the enforcing of which might have caused a revolution. 

An occasion came for testing them, 
t ownuggnr. and they were superseded.* It was 

assumed that the ryots had proprietory rights, and the ryots de- 
nied it. If the Grassias should contest the question of ownership 
witJa Government in the civil courts and defeat them, tho sales 
would he more numerous than ever, but this was most inexpedient, 
for the prices got were nominal, and an attempt by the purchaser 


* The following are somo of the bales of villages which were held by order of tho 
courts shortly before the adoption of remedial measures * 


Village. 

Date of Sale. 

Price obtained/ 1 

Area in Acres. 

Unialee Katheenee ... 

September 30, 1861. 

Ks. 

2,000 

2,547 

14 

Burma 

November 18C2 ... 

5,200 

2,087 

22 

Ookurdee < 





Oqgrojpura | 

JfWJpBia | 

l October 1862 

256 

5,030 

22 

Kwjeepura 





' otJuIJi, f MiiMtiit 

[ September 1862 ... 

231 

6,013 

33 

September 1661 ... 

* 2,005 

662 

* 

39 
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to take possession Would Have resulted in a breach of the pea6e. 
The valne of the estates, and the bearing of th$ dumma on them, 
was quite uncertain. The amount of the encumbrances wtitf 
equally wx certain, but known to be enormous. But on what were 
they secured? If the Talookdars had signed the leases presented 
to them, and thereby accepted the conditions, they were in fact 
leaseholders, and the hold of the creditors upon their landed 
estates was very nearly worthless. 


It was suggested* that Regulation XXV. of 1827 would meet 


* By tiie Government of Lidia. 


the emergency. But could it be 
applied to leaseholders? It waa 


competent to Government no doubt by declaration to admit the 
proprietory right, but if this was followed by a general pressure of 
the creditors of many hundred estates how was provision to be 
made for the management of all these, in the words of the Law, “by 
the Officers of Government in the Revenue Department. ” If the 
Regulation were applied in a few cases, and the creditors combined 
in abstaining from stating their claims, there was no power to com- 
pel them to come forward, and the proceedings might be hope- 
lessly protracted. Again, if the creditors had lent their money on 
the security of the profits of a lease, what was the value of their 


claims if the leasehold should be enlarged into full proprietorship? 
Wis their security improved, or abolished? 


An enactment was devised, therefore, in the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Bombay, which should begin by reciting the facts as to the 
leasehold, and, after providing for a settlement of present liabilities, 
should make a reinvestment of proprietary rights its final provision. 
It was so framed us to leave creditors no option in consenting to an 
immediate and definite settlement, but full powers were left to the* 
Governor in Council to make the settlement as liberal as circum- 
stances might allow. The method of making awards on the claims 
of creditors was fixed by Rules appended to the Act, which were 
so calculated as to award the whole claim wherever it was fair and 
reasonable, and to cut off the excess from such as were extor- 
tionate. If the circumstances of the Talookdar should got be such 

as to call for any abatement, or if A 

dam. * loan were secured on freehold,* 


s 
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-on leasehold property, power was given to the Governor in 
Council to award all or any claim to be satisfied according to the 
terms of the deed or decree. 

This Act was No. VI. of 1862 of the Bombay Legislature. It 
was put into force in the beginning of 186,3, and applied In that year 
to 55 villages, principally of Dhundooka and Dholka, against Which 
1,068 claims were preferred to the aggregate amount of Rupees 
12,76,559, and Rupees 7,00,411 awarded. In 1864 the Act wasr 
put into force in 116)j villages, against which 653 claims were pre- 
ferred to the aggregate amount of Rupees 9,71,830, and Rupees 
5,22,715 awarded. The debts of two considerable Talookdars, 
besides the above, have been settled by arbitration, the amount 
claimed being Rupees 2,60,130, and the award Rupees 1,69,656. 
The total of debt disposed of is therefore — 

By Act VI 22,48,389 

By Arbitration. 2,60,130 

25,08,519 

or over a quarter of a million sterling. There are now, probably, 
very few estates remaining to which the Act need be applied. It is 
not meant that none of the Talookdars of the remaining villages are 
in debt. But they are safe from persecution, and in a good position 
to compound with their creditors. They have had funds provided 
Jtry the woiiderfiil prices of produce in 1862 and 1863, and they are 
required to purge themselves from debt before Government eman- 
cipate them from the leasehold. 


The method of recovering these awards w^s arranged with 
due regard to the self-respect of the Talookdars, and to economy 
and despatch. It was not feasible to manage some hundreds of 
square miles direct, and therefore the rental was estimated, and a 


fflvr sum fixed yearly fop the Talookdar to pay, the management 
W&beuig taken from him, except in case of misconduct. It was 
a^^^esited by the Government of India, in order to mitigate 
stringency of the Act, that the awards should be paid at once 



the Treasury where the estate was not tpo 
Advances were sanctioned up tq limit 



of 4i lacs, and H wUs ruled (under Section VI.) that they should 
be chargeable, until recovered, with interest at 5 per cent, per 
annum. * * 

Up to the 1st June 1865, on which day the yearly accounts are 
made up, Rupees 3,03, ^>7 had been paid off by advances, and 
Rupees 3,64,640 from collections, making a total of Rupees 
6,67,707 paid off out of Rupees 11,23,126, the total award. Of the 
advances Rupees 30,57 4 bad boon recovered up to the same date. 

It is a singular feature of this settlement that scarcely had 
the Act become law when the prices of produce, which had for 
some time heen rising, sprang up at once to an abnormal height in 
consequence of the demand for cotton. The old price of a 
# maund* of Kala (uncleaned cotton) 

was 1 1 Rupees, but in 1863 many 
of the Dhundooka Talookdars got Rupees 6. Food grains were 
sold in some places at Rupees 3 per maund. As the Jumma was 
not increased, and the Talookdar generally grows enough of food 
produce for his own supply, and spends little on other commodi- 
ties, the rise in prices was very nearly all profit to him, and would 
have so continued for many years if the high rates had been 
maintained. But the brief gleam of incredible prosperity was 
very useful for the purposes of Act VI., as may bo easily believed 
from the large amount of debt already paid off. Yet, from experi- 
ence with Talookdars not brought under the Act until after the 
season of 1863, it is proved that this great resource would havo 
been wasted and not applied to the liquidation of debt if it had 
not been directed aright by the controlling powers of the Act, 
to which the creditors ought to feel greatly obliged for compel- 
ling numbers of unwilling Talookdars to pay their debts without 
any cost for legal proceedings. 

Another happy effect was that Government were conscien- 
tiously enabled to augment the awards to an extent which could 
never have been expected, and wbich left most of the creditors 
nothing to desire. Of 1277 claims it was decided to pUy off 39» 
in fhll, and of these 247 had been paid off before June'1865. Am 
thus those provisions of the Act which had fallen unde£ wtjli 
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^mfnvoR^ble criticism before it was enfoieed were rectified by the 
felicitous accident of after events, while the result, which WUS al- 
ways admitted to be desirable, and even necessary, at any sacrifice, 
has been achieved without the sacrifice of any thing. The estates 
have been disencumbered, and the Talookdars are still in .posses? 
lion of them. „ 

Before the Act was put into force the Government of Bombay 

remarked — “ In whatever manner the 

N ®> No%449 e 5i&62° mmiSSl<>lfter settlcment (of debt) is effected, the'' 
* first and most important measure to 

be adopted will be to ascertain the capabilities of each estate; and 
as there are no correct accounts on the records of Government of 
the value of the estates, this information has yet to be acquired.” 
The first step was u a survey of each property, and a classification 
of its productive powers in accordance with the principles of the 
survey.” % And next “the several estates having been surveyed and 
classified, the next measure will be to settle on equitable terms the 
amount to be paid by the Talookdars during the term of settle* 
went as the Government Jumrna. The settlement now to be 
made should not be made to depend on the amount of former pay- 
ments, but on calculations based on the productive power of the 
estates, as ascertained by the survey classification and assessment.” 
T*hese instructions introduced quite a new pi’inciple into the assess- 
ment of the Jumrna, and entailed an acquaintance with the internal 
economy Taloolcdftr^ villages which had never before been 
attempted. 

Indeed, a great pait of these districts was virgin soil to a 
Revenue Survey. Even the Minister of Akber only surveyed 
Dholka, the nearest of the four to Ahmedabad. The “ old sur- 
vey” (1820 — 24) laid down the boundaries of the estates in Dholka 
atfd V erumgam. Those in Dhundooka and Gogo had never been 
visited by any surVey, except some few which had fallen under* 
attachment after the commencement of the new survey in the 
adjbtbing districts. 1 > 

y ^ will be remembered that Government did n,ot formerly 
jpy right of entry on these estates for the purpqses of survey 
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and assessment, and probably had no legal right to such entry ht 
the feee offt long prescription until the enactment of Buie 9 under 
Act YI. of 1862 and Clause 4 of Act I. of 1 805. It is important 
to bote this, because it marks the fact that the Jumma was not 
previously assessed upon the land, but upon the rental of the land. 


The proprietor of this rental is the Talookdar, or family Of 
Talookdars. Only those estates are now held by a single Talook- 
«daty which form the domain of a Gadce, or Chieftainship, The 

Gadees in the four districts are so 

GaJi«r. Bhunkora. f ew tliat they may be emunerated 

Ootelia. Mokhiow. in the margin. The other estates 

Koowar, are the property of the younger 

sons and sons’ sons (Bhayat) of the incumbents of these Gadees. 
A village given from a Gadee to a younger son reverts to the 
Gadee if the younger son dies childless. But if he has five sons 
the village is divided at his death into five parts, his eldest son 
having with the Jlialas a double share, and with the Waghelas and 
^ 0 , , , . .. Choorasumas li shares. The 

The Bhayat grous so fast in these 4 .. . _ , 

peaceful tunes that the ic^ersionary JvilthGCS divide C<JU<llIy) And iGtn&leS 

light of the Gadee is merely nominal, a l so inherit. The Choowal Thakttr- 
and little thought of. . . , Al . , , . * . 

ras have kept the whole estate in 
common, the strongest holding shares in the produce, and the 
weaker being put off with s^iall Jivaecs, or subsistence lands, to tfip 
promotion of perpetual quarreling. But the sharers arc so nu\n er * 
ous, and their influence so divided and uncertain, that there is no, 
where among them any thing that can be called a Gadee, except 
perhaps at Bhunkora. 


The Chief of Kutosun in the Mbyee Kanta, and the Chiefs at 
Limree, Wudwan, Wankaueer, Wullah and Lathee, in Katbeewar, 
have estates in the Talookdaree districts ; so also had the Thakore- 
of Bhownuggur until the recent transfer to Katheewar. The 
Macaulay, chapter XIll.-~Mac- greater part of the estates of Bhow* 
Oopnm More after MacCollum Moie, ttU ggur and Limree are not their orL 

QAfdoAtifig ambition, annexed mouu- giu&l property, but villages beloBgu^f 
teio. after mountain, and island after to Chooresumas* Katbees, or their, 

ovmBhaya^ made ot^ tot fed** 
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protection or loans. In the former case (protection) the Durham are 
probably safe under the statute of limitations, hut where shtty years 
have not yet expired since a mortgage was made, or acknowledged 
in writing, the original owners may yet recover their villages. The 
Bhownuggur Durbar puts forward Section V. of Regulation V. of 
1827, but that section (if still in force?) only protects lands ac- 
quired before the treaty of Bassein, and still held under a title con-i 
conferring a bona fide right to property, and not, therefore, lands 
held on mortgage. It seems clear that Act VI. may be applied to 
estates proved to be held on mortage made, or duly acknowledged, 
less than sixty years since, so as to restore them to the former 
proprietors after admitting any money claims proved against them. 
But clear proof of a mortgage is required to distinguish these from 
cessions for protection, and clear proof is seldom to be had. The 
Grassias hardly ovor kept counterparts of Deeds, and the originals 
are with those most concerned to conceal them. The relief which 
it is possible to give to original holders (Mool Gametees) is, there- 
fore, small. Tfiis would not much matter if they wore safe in 
the enjoyment of the knds’and fourth share, which they invariably 
reserved when mortgaging their villages. Unhappily, their posi- 
tion has invited aggression, and they have often been the victims 
of painful injustice, for which a remedy is to be had only in the 

Civil courts, and for this they have not the means. 

• 

The ^ comm un ity of a Talookdai’s village consists of the 
TalpOkdar or Talookdars (commonly called the Durbar) : his attend- 
ants, who are commonly Rajpoots of the Clioowan, Bathor, Pur- 
mar, or other such clan ; one or two shopkeepers, with whom the 
T&lookdar has an account for petty supplies — perhaps a Gosaee or 
Ch&rutG theMookhce, whom the Talookdar nominates under approv- 
al; the Havildar, who helps the Mookhee, and looks after the crops 
inf the grain-yard; the village Barber, Puggee, and others; and the 
Cultivators, of whom a few are Koonbees, and the rest Kolees, Bur-* 
Was*, Aheers, and such like. There are no hereditary village 
o|Hers, and the name eveh of Patel is unknown, except in Dholka. 
3P& Durbar is highly regarded even in its eccentricities itad follies, 
fad ttq orfe holds any station in the village but by its pleasure. The 
summary j urisdiction of the eighteenth century has not been entirely 
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forgotten. *Itfs more than suspected that some of the Gadece 
have occasionally revived the feudal powers which the laws have 
superseded, and it seems a sound policy which has lately invented 
some of the best qualified Thakores with magisterial powers, and a 
personal interest in upholding the law. 

The village site is, like the rest of the lands, the property of the 
Durbar, and the wooden frames of the buildings (which are 
probably out on the village lands) are also the perquisite of the 
Durbar when the tenant leaves the village. There is often an ex- 
ception to this rule in favor of Brahmins, &c. It savours of the time 
when all the houses were of mud, and the wood- work only valuable. 
Certain cesses of the nature of ground rents were abolished by Act 
XIX. of 1844, one of the most indiscriminating Laws ever passed. 
1$ would be very expedient to revive the ground-rents to form a 
fund for village municipal purposes. 

All the village lands pay rent to the Talookdar, except 'such 
as he, or his ancestors, may have given awav. Of the latter class 
some part has been given absolutely to Temples, Brahmins, or 
Charans, and the rest is enjoyed by the village servants as their 
wages, and often pays a cess or quit-rent. Of the rent-paying 
(Durbaree) lands the Talookdars mostly keep a portion in their 
own hands, cultivating it by their house-servants (Ghurklied). The 
rest they let out to their tenantry, whose tenure is not secured by 
leases, or written conditions, but presumably is from year to year. 
Tenants sometimes give a bonus to get the occupation of a field, 
but this is an irregular proceeding incidental to large estates, and 
the money, probably, goes into a Karbliaree’s pocket. 

The rents are everywhere, except in a few rare instances, paid 
in kind. It is more accurate to say that the Grassia goes and 
divides out the produce according to the custom of the village 
(Dharo). But there are different methods of doing this. In 
wheat and other food grains the common way is to make an esti- 
mate of $he standing crop by cutting and weighing a few rows 
at fixed intervals, and so getting an average (Dhal). In cotton th$ 
more favpre,d plan is to bring the produce to the village grain-yaw^ 
*nd divide 4 %re (Mankhul). >m *“ 
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* ^Phe small variations of the Dhsro are countless, "but ft gene- 
ts! itlea may be given of it. First, the cultivator is allowed for 

seeds in wheat a maund per 
* l\ maund per acre. beegha, and in gram £ of a mauhd. 

This taken, the cultivator gets next grain equal to the pay of the 
extra labourers engaged for the harvest at the current rate; and 
thirdly, a cess called Purtharo (about 5 per cent, of the produce) 
to cover the wear and tear of stock. The Durbar has a similar 
cess called Mapoo (from 2^ to 5 per cent, of the produce) for in- 
terest on its capital expenditure. Lastly, the village servants, 
temples, &c., have their small perquisites, which amount to about 
5 per cent, of the produce. After these deductions, the produce 
is commonly divided to landlord and tenant in equal shares. In 
villages where the landlord takes less than half he generally 
makes up by a Plough Tax (San thee Vero), varying from 10 to 
20 Rupees per plough. 


The tenant has the further advantage that if he raises garden 
produce, or even if he manures his field, the Talookdar allows for 
his extra outlay by taking one -fourth, or even one-eighth, of the 
produce, instead of half. He is also allowed the grass which 
groVrs on the side of his field, and in some villages grass from the 
Ber, gratis, and he has all the straw of c his grain crop. Jf he takes 
up new ground he pays nothing or a quit-rent only for three 
years. 

Of the expenses, therefore, the Talookdar alone sustains the 
Jumma (taxes), the Mookhee’s pay (police), and all remuneration 
of village servants given in the shape of land. The tenant alone 
sustains nothing. Conjointly landlord and tenant defray from the 
returns (1) seed, (2) extra labor, (3) the part ofithe remuneration 
of the village servants paid in kind, (4) charities to temples, &&. 
The tenant finds his own .implements and catde, but the interest 
kftJUMSonhis capital (Purtharo) appears generally to he more 
jg|fn Ate Grassja takes on his (Mapoo). In case of such a crop 
J|F sugar-cane he gets an allowance for all the extra outlay, and? 
” a larger* share of the produce. 
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*> The crops (okeept the Common grains kept for food) ate sold 
ttf trftVGlIi&g flgofibS who vi$it the villages at the harvest season. ,, 
The eost of removal falls on the buyer, but is duly considered in 
the price offered. The tenant is saved the trouble and anxiety of 
* storing and selling more than his own share of the* produce; he 
cannot be pressed for rent before the produce is realised, nor for 
a cash instalment before he has got his money from the buyer. 

• 

Such appear to be tlie principal advantages of tbe tenant 
under the Bhagbuttaec system. It is very far from illiberal, and 
the abuses which have made it unpopular are not ks inseparable 
attendants. The Talookdar, however, and all private landlords, 
have the misfortune to compete with a landlord in the State, who 
is more liberal than they can afford to be with justice to them* 
selves. The survey rental is not a full rent, no is well known; and 
yet the Talookdars have managed to retain their tenants in spite 
of the competition of the K balsa villages. The tenants, *no doubt, 
like a system under which they have no connection with Govern- 
ment Officers. They are not, however, in a position to accumu- 
late capital, and a poor district has no artificial resources to meet 
the caprice of tbe seasons. Thus one or two bad years bring tbe 
tenantry very low, and the plea that they have to pay little when 
they get little, and that their rent adjusts itself to a bad season, is 
not conclusive that they wokld not prosper better if tbeir rents 
were fixed (whether in money ov kind) for terms of years. But 
the tenants are as slow to believe this as the landlords, and it is 
hard to expect -either of them to be eager after improvements 
which are Still coldly regarded by English agriculturists. 

It would, indeed, be a far greater boon to both landlords and 
tenants to secure the expenditure of a considerable Capital on 
permanent improvements in these districts. The Grassias , might 
do it, but it is hopeless to try to open their eyes to the fact. The 
districts suffer from drought, and the water is scarce, (1) because 
little falls, and (2) because that little is not secured. A systematic* 
planning ,of t^ees would go far to improve the rain-fall, and tho* 
construction ofiocks- and bunds would give a uniform v^lueitiy 
villages which jmy now absolutely produce anything betwedu^ 
4 
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2,000 and 20,000 Rupees in any given year, according to the 
quality of the rain-fall. Much may be done by a sound adminis- 
tration of Local Funds, but the spirit of combination and foresight 
which should inspire the proprietors to make these improvements 
their own is not yet in existence. They suffer for it in this way, 
that while their Juruma is naturally based on an average year's 
profits it is hardly credible without experience what unmeasured 
barrenness a bad season entails. In two out of the three last years 
the Dholka estates have hardly had any rice crop at all, and in one 
of these the wheat, and in another the Khureef, crops were scarcely 
worth gathering. 

The subject of introducing money rents has lately been dis- 
cussed, and was thus finally dis- 

7tb^865° ^ <> ' ,Tanuary posed of by Her Majesty’s Principal 

’ Secretary of State for India — “ There 

seems to be no necessity for any authoritative interference between 
the Talookdars and their tenants, who, it is stated, do not even 
claim any rights of occupancy, and whose payments to their land- 
lord are made by a division of the crop according to a Dharo, or 
custom, which is said to be well understood and strictly observed 
“by both parties. I shall, however, be glad to learn that arrange- 
ments have been made for gradually substituting payments in 
money for those in kin t d, especially in the larger Talookas, which 
are too extensh e for the personal management of the Talookdar, 
as such a chjwvgo vrowhl greatly tend to secure the ryot against the 
powers which must iu such cases be entrusted to subordinate 
agents, by whom they are not unlikely to be occasionally abused." 
In fact, where a village is held by several sharers who have not 
more than two or three hundred acres a piece, or “even where one 
Talookdar % has a whole village, .the Bhagbuttaee has the good 
effect of finding tho landlords something to do, and tightening the 
bonds between them and their tenants. But the Talookdar of 
.twenty villages is sure to have more evil influences about him 
thlttf the Talookdar of one, and comes with feebler powers to 
h&fcfer duties. It is not said in the Despatch how far Govern- 
kterfere introducing ‘cash rentals, but Apt I. of 
J Woo makes it legal to let the lands of attached estates 'on rentals 
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based on the survey assessment. There is little doubt that rents 
at an advance of 50 per cent, on the survey rates, inexpensively 
collected and honestly accounted for, would equal or exceed an J 
income got under Bhagbuttace, and greatly improve the condition 
of the tenantry. 

If the Bhagbut-tace is not perfect, it has, however, the advantage 
of keeping the rents to a fixed standard. The tenant has not to 
fear the competition of the cottier system, and he knows that, his 
landlord will not be helped hy the Revenue Officers, nor by the 

Ci\ il Court, in exacting more than 

J on'S™ Sccuiu 4i age ’“ Sec Act tUe DUaro * allows - For hia S reater 

security tlie Dharo of every village, 

confirmed in the presence, and attested by the signatures, of both 

landlords and tenants, forms part of the record of the present 

settlement. As a matter of fact, exactions are rarely attempted; 

• and as long as a tenant conforms to the Dharo he is practically 

as safe as a cultivator in a Klialsa village. 

Tie is, however, universnlly admitted to bo a tenant from year 
to year. The tenants have never set up a claim to any better 
right, and it is very justly decided that there is u no necessity for 
any authoritative interference” on behalf of a class who are not 
suffering under any peculiar hardship, nor sensible of any ground 
of complaint. Besides the protection of their sj^stem, they are 
protected by the interest of their landlord, and against harsh and 
summary ejection they are protected also by the Law (Act I. of 
1865, Section XLIII., chapters 1 and 2), which by requiring six 
months’ notice of the termination of tenancy on either side gives 
time for sujldcn *spite or enmity to subside, casual disputes to be 
arranged, and the mutual interest of the parties to be duljr consi- 
dered* In fact, the ejection of tenants is at present so vety rare 
as to be quite unimportant. 

Such are the acknowledged rights of the inhabitants of 
Talookdaree estates. The object of the survey of them com^ 
menced in 1863 was (J.) the valuation of them for the purposes 
Act VI., and (2) the better settlement of the Jumma, or la,IM|[ 
revenue. It was necessary to make not a field survey, but a 



distinct survey of each estate, that is, of as muck laud as is sepa- 
rately and indivisibly responsible for the debts of one person, or 
of tiro or jnore persons bolding their land in common. Within 
ttiis tho largest block of uniform soil which could be couvenientlv 
measured and classed was taken as the unit of the survey. Boads 
and rivers were taken as boundaries of numbers, and the average 
size turned out to be about 40 acres in unenclosed country. Lauds 
held by tho Talookdar’s servants or v illage functionaries were not 
separately measured, for these lands are his resumablc property 
assigned for the wages of these people, instead of payments in 
money. They and the Durbaree lands are measured together as 
those on which the Talookdar’s Juninu is assessed. On the lauds 
given by him to Brahmins and others Jumma is not assessed, and 
fcfr a further purpose these latter have been separately measured 
and classed. 

« 

The State Ins, of course, novel had an opportunity of granting 
lands in Talookdaree \ illag< s. All such grants have been made 
by the Talookdars, and fall under Section .3 of Act VII. of 
1863. They may be defined technically as all grants which tho 
Talookdar, whether from the nature of tho gift or lapse of time, 
, caiinot legally resume. In virtue of that section Government is 
not bound to respect these alic nations by Talookdars if at any 
time compelled to assume the management of an estate. That is 
to say, on such an occasion the value of the'-c lands would be 
liable to be taxed at the same rate as that of the Talookdar’s own 
lands. 


But as it did not appear that such alibnations had hitherto 
been charged to the Jumma when estates were attached, nor in- 
cluded in the estimates of produce when the Jumma was fixed 
.hpQA estimates, Government were pleased not include these 
lattdt those on whose'value the Jumma is fixed in the presept 
sgjljtfpent. Iu order to limit this indulgence, however, t to bo^d 
free holdings it was necessary to record them, which had 
^lf|frup to this time been done ; and in consideration or^thp rppOgni- 



tion and' registration thus extended a charge of one*eightb of the 

assessment fixed on each such hold- 

Government Resolution, Revenue . , * 

Department, No. 1804, Apr, I 28 th, ™S *>7 the surrey is imposed on 

1864. the occupant, and collected agid ' 

paid in by the* Talookdar, who is « 

patron or grantor of the holding. Government consent to accept 

this lighter tax only on the alienations reebrded at this settlement, 

and not on future ones, and the register of those found existing 

forms the register of recognized alienations by Talookdars at the 

settlement of 1863 — 6. 


The alienations were thus disposed of, and it remained to 
shape a plan for assessing the Talookdar’s own property. The 
object was to get rid of the inequality natural to settlements made 
on imperfect data, and to establish some kind of ratio of assessment 
to value for general adoption. The xalue of the estate has always 
been an important element in calculating a Talookdaris Jumma, 
and it appeared that some point in the scale of the usual Khalsa 
survey assessment below the full rate might be found to form a 
fair standard. This jioint might be determined by finding what 
amount of the survey assessment was equal to a Jumma fixed at a 
fair increase on the previous Jumma of the greatest number 6f 
estates, and it seemed that if the Jumma was fixed between 50 and . 
70 per cent, of the sur\ey rates (as the assessed estate is more or 
less prosperous) it would give scope for a lair increase on the old 
Jumma, such as the improved prospects of agriculture warranted. 
It was settled, therefore, that the Jumma of Talookdars is to he 
not more than 70, nor less than 50, per cent, of the suney rated. 
Some estates atyeady assessed above the maximum were reduced 
to it, and others were so far below it that they cannot judiciously 
he raised at once to the minimum, but the bulk of the villages have 
for the first time tlie advantage of a land tax fixed on a clear and 
equable principle. It should, of course, be here kept carefully 
in mind that neither 70 per cent, nor any other proportion of the 
, survey rates, has any intrinsic propriety, but that the survey assess- 
ment has merely beep called in to gauge the value of the estate^ 
so as to brfcg the J umma of each to one aud the same preportkftt 
of the value. wm 



The field work of the survey of the whole four districts was 

carried out by one Measuring and 

• Under Mr. N. b. Beyta, Aaeia- a Classing Establishment* be- 

*„> SopenDtendeot R«m.«c S»r,. f . ^ a „ d March 

1866. The cost was under one anna per acre. The new settle- 
ments were partly introduced in 1864-5 and completed in 1865-6. 

The new Jumma Kurar, or agreement, (looking to past ex- 
perience the term “ lease” should be carefully avoided) contains 
nothing injurious to the rights of the Talookdars. It is rather 
explanatory than anything else, more particularly in regard to the 
alienations, the service assignments, and the Talookdar’s duties 
connected with his village police. All foreign matter not relating 
to his landed property and the lawful charges on it has been 
removed. 

The object of all the proceedings which have been here de- 
scribed was the restoration of an ancient class of landed proprietors. 
In order to give the fullest authority to the re-establishment of 
their proprietory rights, Government were pleased to provide in 
Section XX. of the Talookdarce Act that the Talookdar, when once 
more free from embarrassments, should “be the absolute proprietor 
of his landed estates.” As the work proceeded it was noted that there 
were some estates, a not unimportant minority, whieh, from better 
management or better luck, wore not in want of the relief which 
the Act supplied. That the favour which had been extended to 
the embarrassed should not by au accident be refused to the 

more provident, it was resolved by 

* Revemie Department, No 397.), Government* that, the introduction 

September.2Ut, 1&65. „ . . 

of the new Jumma settlement 

should he the occasion chosen for declaring that the lease-hold of 
the latter is ended, and the ancient rights of the Grassias establish- 
ed once more. “His Excellency in Council desires the delivery 
of Agreements to he of itself sufficient proof of the recognition of 
proprietorship,” and no restriction has been attached to this recog- 
nition, except in cases i* where there is reason t 9 suppose that un. 
liquidated debt exists. In these the agreement will be simply 
withheld until the Talookdar shall have emancipated himself. 
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And for the future protection of the now proprietory body, it 
is further provided that “a Talooka, or portion of a Talooka, is not 
to he sold for arrears of Jumma, except as a last resource to collect 
the Government dues, and that when the present work of the 
Settlement Officer under Act YI. has been completed, no such sales 
shall be finally carried out, except with the previous sanction of 
the Revenue Commissioner.” 

As a yet further protection, it was also ordered “ that all sales 
of Talookdaree estates, or portions thereof, in the Ahmcdabad dis- 
trict shall be conducted by the Collector, on the requisition of the 
Court, under Section 248 of the Civil Procedure Code, and the Col- 
lector will then consider whether the provisions of section 244 of 
the same Code may not be applied to stay the sale and satisfy the 
decrees by other means.” 

With the long decline of agricultural prosperity arrested and 
reversed, with the old incubus of debt removed, with all their an- 
cestral rights acknowledged and confirmed, with all reasonable pro- 
tection to their property, with improved domestic habits, under an 
intelligible revenue settlement and thoughtful and sympathetic 
superintendence, with a vast expansion of the opportunities of 
education and of the means of transit, the restoration of the Talook- 
dars is no longer a hopeless task. It may, perhaps, be conceded 
that the past three years liavfc not been without substantial results, 
nor without promise for the future in the readiness shown by the 
Talookdars to admit the possibility of better things. If progress 
seems slow, it may yet he remembered that the fruits of these opera- 
tions will appear chiefly in the next generation, and the work of the 
present day is patiently to keep alive and extend the little growth 
of hope which has succeeded to so many years of barrenness. * 


6 th June 1866. 
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APPENDIX. 


FORM OF JUMMA AGREEMENT USED IN THE TALOOK- 
DAREE SETTLEMENT OF 1863—%. 

To the Manager ( Wywutdak) and ai.l the Sharers 

t)T the VII.T.AGE of . 

The Sircar ie pleased to agree with you for the Jurnma of your 

village of for 23 years, from Sumvut 1921 to Sumvut 1944. 

The terms of this agreement are as follows : — 

1. You shall pay to the Sircar the full sum iHlSit) due, 
Rupees — , yearly in the following instalments ; 


2. In this sum there are three items The 

detail of theso — 

I— 5ftie Jumma of your Durbarce lands to bo paid by you 

is Rupees . 

II — The Suuudee Salamcc on your alienated lands, as per 

Yadee appended, is Rupees . This you will collect 

from the alienated lojul-holdcrs. 

III — An Improvement Fund Si) at the rate of 
one Anna for every Rupee of your Jumma. Of this you are 

*- to pay Rupees , and the alienated land-holders Ru- 
pees , as shown in the appended Yadee. 

3. If any Sharer shall fail to pay his Jumma Government will 
give over the management of such share to the other Sharers until 
satisfaction shall be given to the Sircar that good management will be 
observed in future. The Sharers will manage such share and satisfy 
the Government demand thereon, and pay the owner the balance, if. 
any, after deducting expenses ( U U5 , \ Mm «vdi) and 10 per cent, 
for tho management. 

4. The Jumma of each Sharer is fixed according to the land, in 
his possession; He who holds the land will be required in every case 
to pay the Jumma of it. 
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5. Whoever shall he appointed Manager (Wywutdar) by Govern- 
ment shall collect the Jumma from all the Sharers. Those Sharers 
whose names are ontered in the Sircar’s books shall be answerable to 
the Manager (Wywutdar) for tho Jumma of their sub-sharers (Peta 
Bhagdars), and the Manager (Wywutdar) shall bo answerable to the 
Sircar. 


G. Every Sliarcr shall be responsible for the repair and good 
orders of tho survey boundary marks on his own land. 

T, The Sircar has not feed, during the currency of this lease, 
any higher Jumma on account of Bagayet cultivation. You should, 
therefore, increase such cultivation by every means in your power. 

8. The Sircar docs not interfere in the management of your 
villages, hut you must agree to conform to the following clausos : — 

I— You are answerable for tho prevention of theft anil 
disorder in your village. You are required to give attention to 
this* duty yourselves, and you aro also required to pay such 
Police Establishment as the Sircar thinks proper for this service. 
If you do not, the Sircar will add the money to the Jumma and 
pay them direct. 

II — You are responsible for the village expenses, and you 
bear them, according to custom, by giving land or money. You 
should arrange these expenses according to the size of your 
village, and if you find more land to be alienated for service 
than what is required you should take rent from tiic surplus 
that you may not suffer loss. 

III — The Sircar has made a separate settlement qf the 
alienations you have made up to this day. In future if you 
alienate land the Sircar will still continue to take such land 
into account in fixing your Jumma, so that if you give away 
land the Sircar’s Jumma for such lands will still bo levied from 
you. 

9. The Improvement Fund will bo expended on works ancl 
schools, which will profit your estate, and be of use to tho people 
thereof. You are, therefore, not to consider that it is an enhancement 
of jom Jumma. 

ip"'! 0. This agreement is made certain for twenty-three years, in 
^er that you may exert yourselves with confidence in the improve- 
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mont of your estate. At the end of that period according to the good 
condition of your cultivators will bo the favoflr of Government towards 
you. 

Signed, in token of agreement. 


WyinitOar. 

Settlement Officer. 

Chief Share)".. 


Dll ARO, OR SYSTEM OP CROP PARTITION BETWEEN 
LANDLORD AND TENANT IN A DIIUNDOOKA VILLAGE. 

I. In Kttureef Crops — J ar, Bajrcc, Buntee, Mug, Mut, and 
other common food grains. * 

Rule for Manlliul, i. e. whore the produce is brought and divided 
in the grain-yard — 

I— — Tenant’s pi rqwsiti s — 

(<t) Pay in kind of the labourers employed for reap- 
ing ijcss one labourer) at the rate of wages at the 
time. 

(h) Purtharo (interest on tenant’s capital invested in 
stock) two seors in every maund (5 per cent, of 
the whole produce). 

II — Durbar’s perquisites. — Mapoo (interest on tho Grassia’s 
capital expenditure), one seer in every maund per cent, of 
tho wholo produce). 

III — Village perquisites. — For every 10 maunds — 

6 Seers for Potter 6 Seers Thakoro Mundcer. 

6 Seors for Puggoo ...... 6 Seers Waneo. 

6 Seors for Bungio (about 5 per cent.) 

After these deductions the grain is thus divided — 

If the tenants aro the Grassia’s relatives, Rtypoots or 
Charuns, tho Durbar has one-third and tho tenant two-thirds. 

If the tenants aro Kolees, Bhurwars, Sec., tho Durbar has 
half, and tho tenant half. 
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If a tenant manures his field, only a third is taken from him 
for three years, afid after that according to the usual Dharo. 

Rule for filial, when an estimate is made of the standing crop. 
— No perquisites are taken, and the grain is divided in the pro- 
portions shown above. 

2 In Babble Crops — cotton, wheat, gram 

I — Oram. — In case of Mankhul, perquisites as above in 
Khureef, and besides, seed is allowed to the tenant thus. He is 
allowed the equivalent in grain at the time of reaping of the 
price of five Bengal seeis per beegha at the time of sowing 
(that being the amount he is prc&umed to sow). If there is 
not enough produce to repay the seed one year, it is given in 

tho next The grain is then divided as in Khureef, 

In case of Dhal the seed only is deducted (no perquisites), 
and the grain is divided as above. 

^11 — fill/ Ciop Wluut — In case of Mankhul perquisites, as in 
Khuroof seed, at 10 seers (Bengalee) per beegha estimated as 
above. Division of grain as above 

In case of Dhal no perquisites, but seed. Division as above 

III — Cotton — In case of Mankhul, tenant’s and Durbar's per- 
quisites as in Khureef Village perquisites three seers, instead 
of six. Partition of produce in the same shares as Khureef. 

In case of Dhal no perquisites arc taken. 

IV — Irrigated Wheat — Seed is allowed at two maunds for 
every beegha, and the Durbar's sharo is one-fourth and the 
tenant’s three-fourths 

V — kkigar-canc. — The following perquisites are deducted : — 
Tl — Tenant's perquisites — 

Equivalent in sugar of cost of seed. 


Ditto 

water-bag. 

Ditto 

hire of pan. 

Ditto 

* feed of bullocks. 

Ditto 

supply of water. 

Ditto % 

cost of mill. 

Ditto 

pay of boiling-man. 


and as much sugar as they can make in three days 
and nights. 
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2 — Durbar's perquisites — 

Mapoo, at one seer per maund (24 percent). 
Koowur, half a maund for each water-bag, 

Royalty of well one maund ditto. 

3 — Village perquisites — Five seers each to Village Potter, 
Barber, Puggee, &c. &c. 

After these deductions the produce is divided onc-eighth to the 
Durbar, and seven-eighths to the tenant. 

Lands waste over ton years arc allowed for three years rent free 
to any one who takes them up. 

Waste lands producing grass are rented out. 

Burwars who keep cattle aud do not cultivate are charged 15 

annas per person as grazing fee. 

If any other than the owner cultivate alienated lands they are 
charged 15 annas per field 


MEMORANDUM ON KUSBATEES. 

1. The Kusbatccs of the Ahmedabad Collcetorate are of two 
races, viz. pure Mussulmans and Rajpoot Purmars, who became rene- 
gades. The Mussulmans ate simply part of the influx of the con- 
querors from Delhi , the Purmars were one of the wandering Rajpoot 
tribes in very early times. They travelled from Aboo to Moolcc in 
Kattywar, and while at that place one of their Chiefs was converted 
to Islam, and received from the Gujarati Emperor, Mahmud Begura 
(a. d. 1480), the gift of Ranpoor in Dhundooka. Ilis younger brother 
followed his cxafhplc, and received Botad in Dhundooka, which his 
family ultimately lost, and removed to Dholka, when they took service 
under the Mussulman Viceroys, and were ancestors of Bapoo and 
Mulick Meia, whose names are well known. 

2. The Kusbatees no\y at Ranpoor thus received their lands as 
the gift of the Mussulman unquestionably, but it was a very recent 
conquest, and had just been taken from the maternal undo (Ranjee 
Gohil) of the Purmar Chief, who was doubtless installed as a tributary < 
Chief, with the same rights as all others who have since become 
“ Talookdars.” 

6 
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3. The Purmars of Dholka, on the other hand,te«kmilitary 

service with the Mogul, and were on the same footing a$>theBelbi 
Kusbatees. Out of the six Kusbatoe estates which the EngUshGo* 
vernment found in Dholka throe were held by Purmars (aR oPotiB 
family), and three by Delhi Mussulmans. In V eerumg&m there 
were seventeen villages held by Delhi Mussulmans. These^are the 
Kusbatees proper. ... 

4. Their holdings are broadly distinguished from those of the 
Grassias and Hehwassecs, inasmuch as they neither held in defiance 
of the Government, nor by deed of gift from it. In fact, their , con- 
nection with the supremo power, in so far as it was authorised at all, 
was a contract. The Kusbatees wore not connected with the villages 
before the contract, and they obtained nothing of the nature of a 
Sunnud to make the contract perpetual. On the contrary, Colonel 
Walker states that it was in the form of a lease, terminable at the end 
of a fixed number of years. 

5. Thus the presence of Kusbatees always argues the previous 

presence of the supreme power, and this is fully supported by the 
history of the Gujarat Sultans. The regular paths of their arms are 
two. The first from Delhi clown to the seat of Government at 
Ahmedabad, on which they came into collision with the Edur Chief; 
and the other from Ahmedabad towards Khandeish, passing through 
the Kaira Collectoratc, and coming into collision with the Cliampaneer 
and Rajpeepla Chieftainships. Vecrumgam and Dholka lay within 
the sweep of these marches, but Dhundooka and Gogo did not. The 
map of Kattywar in Revenue Selection!’ No. XXXVII. will explain 
this at one glance. - ’ 

6. The extent to which the Dholka Rajpoots were dispossessed 

A D 174g by the Moguls belongs to the subject of 

Wanta. In the earliest Dehjarra of which 
I am aware thg whole prosperous villages are divided into three 
classes, viz. thoso still held by Rajpoot Grassias, those held by a 
variety of Officers in Manotee, and those held by the Government 
direct. The holders of the middle class are various, An Ameen and 
aMujmoodar, one or two Delhi Mussulmans, and principally tlje 
Ptoffiar Kusbatees, Futteli Mahomed and Ucha, representing the two 
branches of that family, which reunited in Bawa Meia. The villages 
so* held ■ by Bawa Meia at the beginning of British rule formed his 
TN&obkdaree estate, but there are numerous other villages then (and 
COns^uently since ) Khalsa, which his family had once held on pre? 
cisely the same terms. :• 
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7. Colonel Walker appears to have been perfectly well aware that 
there was no analogy between the holdings of the Grassias and those .of 
the Kusbatees. He divides the lattor into two kinds — 1st, a leasehold 
from the Mahratta Government, and 2nd, a holding by private contract, 
of which the Government took no official cognizance. The first was of 
villages which had become waste, and the latter generally of Govern- 

uient villages unable to pay the demands of the farmer of the Purgunna. 

There should have been added, 1 think, some few villages mortgaged 
by their Grassia proprietors. 

8. It should not be forgotten that in a. n. 1818 the principal 
Kusbatee of Dholka actually wished to resign the management of his 
ostato on receipt of a pension, and would have done so but for the 
interested dissuasion of his agents. He was quite aware that his 
people neither ever were nor were fitted to he landed Chiefs. In that 
capacity they were victims of their Karbharees, who soon brought them* 
to ruin. 


9. I cannot refrain here from noticing again the ultimate opinion 
expressed by Government as to the holding of the principal Kusbatee 
of Dholka. It is almost in the words of the late definitions of the 
Talookdaree tenure in general, and yet it is so at variance with the 
recorded opinions of the Officer whose signature is appended to it as 
to the rights of the Rajpoot Grassias, and so just a description of a 
very different class of rights, that J cannot conceive how the two 
became confused. The pith of the whole distinction is that the 
Grassia had maintained his, rights hereditarily ; the Kusbatee had 
takmi his by contract recently. Government, therefore, say of the 
Kusoatce — “ his family have held not as proprietor*, but by sufferance 
of Government, lands, the whole history (and it does not commence at 
a very remote period) of which shows they are rcsumablo at the will of 
the sovereign.'’ If this were s lid of the Gamctccs of Dliundooka and 
Gogo, it would nqt bo true. But they write with perfect truth of the 
Kusbatoe — “ Like the renter of a farm, the Talookdar (in this special 
case) has no right to continued possession. His right ceases when 
the period of settlement expires ; or, in other words, he has no title 

to the produce till the settlement is re* 
0oll6Ctor ’ Septem ‘ newod > and that ma f be 80 or not at tbe 
1 option of Government.” Five years be- 

fore the writer of this was describing the Gametees as * owners” and 
“ small proprietors.” It is impossible to believe that he had not 
these. same holders in view when he said that the Dholka Manofcedaw 
had held u not as proprietors.” »'<**' 
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10. Less is known about the Veerumgam Kusbatees, but it is 
HOt less certain that the English Government found them holding 
** not as proprietors." They assert themselves that they came fironi 
Khorassan, and received their villages from the Waghela Kings of 
Futtun. In favour of this story thcro is to bo said that one of these 
kings is recorded as having Mahomcdan retainers. It is said that 
under the Mogul Government they paid a Jumma calculated on the 
produce, which shows that they were, at any rate, not in the first rank 
of independents. This continued under the Feshwa until a. d. 1804, 
when Babajee Apajee, the Gaekwar’s officer, demanded of the Kusba- 
tees a greater Jumma than they would consent to pay, and they were 
dispossessed during the whole of the second farm of Ahmedabad until 
a. d. 1814, when they were reinstated by the Peshwa’s authorities. 
After this the management appears to have been sometimes with 
them and sometimes with the villagers, although mostly, under British 
rule, with the Kusbatees, until 1823, when the Collector was induced 
by their obvious incompetence to propose to Government a scheme by 
which they should retain nine villages and give up the rest. The 
proposal Was that they should be allowed such liberal terms as to make 
their profit on the remaining nine nearly as much as it had been on 
the whole seventeen. They had had twenty per cent, on the seventeen 
villages, and they were allowed not quite forty per cent, on the nine. 

The rental paid for the nine villages, in the 

first 3 ear of the new arrangement, w as 
Rupees 1,925, and that paid in 1860 was Rupees 2,837. These liberal 
terms, however, and possession under any terms, were expressly 
stated to bo continuable only ,e during the pleasure of Government. 
The consolidated privilege on the nine villages is no better in-kind 
than the extended privilege over the seventeen." 

♦ 

11 . Thero are four villages in the Matur Talooka of the Kaira 
Collectorate, which should be added to those under Ahmedabad, as 
bging “ Talookdarce” in the same senso as other Rusbatee villages ; 
their names are Ruroo, Poonaj, Chandna and Koonjra, and 1 believe 
the merits of the claims of the Kusbatees on them is still the subject 
of discussion. 


12 . They are, however, simply part of the Dholka Kusbatees* 
estates, having all been, at first in the Dholka Furgunnah. They 
shared the general fate of all Talookdaree estates as long as they were 
nt ffitfD holka, having their rentals fixed yearly very much at hazard, 
1817-18 they were separated from the estates they belonged to 
wdput under Kaira, just before the Collector first tried a rack-rent 
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* 

of the Dholka Talookdareo estates, and then fixed the Talookdars’ 
share at 20 at per cent, of the Rajbhag, and subsequently Government 
increased that proportion to 30 per cent. The above four villages went 
on under the old system until it occurred to j$apoo Meea, in a. d. 1834, 
to apply for the same terms in his one Eaira village as he enjoyed in 
his twenty-seven Ahmedabad ones. He never got the benefit of the 
change, as his whole estate was meantime made Khalsa, with a pension 
to him ; but as the current leases of the other three villages feli in, 30 
per cent, was reserved, and has been paid up to 1850 to the Kusbatees, 
although the management has been under Tulateos, as in Government 
villages. 

13. # The caso of these villages, then, under British rule, is (except 
by caprice or accident) neither better nor worse than that of other 
Eusbatee .villages. But I think that, if the Officers concerned had 
come to a fair understanding, the allowance of 30 per cent, granted 
after Bapoo Meca’s petition would have been withheld. 

14. In the correspondence which took place the Collector did not 
clearly explain how the villages came into tlxe Kusbatce’s fiands ; but 
the Revenuo Commissioner, Mr. Williamson, in handing it up, and re- 
commending that the Ahmedabad settlement be extended to the Kaira 
villages, makes an exception if the villages prove to be held on nothing 
but leasehold. He says — “ The Collector should take care, however, 
that villages which the Eushatees hold as simple tenures'" (with 
rights analogous to those of common Mutadar >) should not be confound- 
ed with those to which the remarks in the preceding paragraphs 
apply that is, those to wbich the indulgence is to be extended. 
Now, it was Mr. Williamson also who, five years earlier, wrote the 
passago I have quoted in paragraph 0, and which begins—*' Like the 
Mutadar of a* village, or the renter of a farm,” the Talookdar (Bapoo Moca) 
has “no right to continued possession.” Surely, no more proof need 
he cited that he was debarring this spurious Talookdar from the pri- 
vileges of hereditary Talookdars. 

15. All these four villages were held with rights analogous to 
those of common Mutadars, as were also a large porportion of those 
in Dholka. It is easy to read the history of each by the tenures 
between which it is still divided, c. g. 

1. Ruroo.— There is a Wanta Ruroo paying an Oodhur or 
fixed Jumma, and a Tulpud Ruroo which Bapoo Meea held. 


* Query : Farmers or Tenants, 
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' The Wanta is held by a Rawul Rajpoot, evidently of the futility * 
- which anciently possessed the sixty-six villages of Matur 
(Cbasotea), where members of it are still found. It is plain 
. that the Rajpoot was dispossessed and assigned a Wanta by the 
Mogul Government ; then in the confusion before the Mahratta 
; rule began the Thakoor of Sanund got possession of Rnroo 
Tulpud, and from him it passed in some way unknown to the 
Kusbatees. The Muttadars of the village declare that it is 
properly Khalsa, and that the Kusbatce has no rights in it. 
The district records say that the village was held on farm by 
the Sanund Thakoor, and mortgaged by him to the Kusbatce. 

2. Ciiaxdna. — A Rawul or Gohil Rajpoot has Wanta in this 
village also, the history of which must resemble that of Ruroo. 
The village was restored when waste, and apparently mortgaged 
to an ancestor of the present Kusbatce, who, however, was 
simply a farmer on lease. The village appears as ‘ Khalsa’ in 
Delvjarras written during (.heir holding. 

t 3. Koonjk a.— S ome Waghela Rajpoots of Rasum, in Dholka, 
have Wanta in it ; therefore the village must have been ‘ Khalsa’ 
under the Mogul. The Kusbatees protected the Tulpud part 
of it, and actually acted as Patels for some time. 

4. Poonaj. — No doubt, as stated, originally formed a part 
of the estate of the Thakore of Sanund. But there is a Cliarun 
or Rajpoot bard holding Wanta in it, so that the Mogul Govern- 
ment must have had the Tulpud part and the Sanund Thakoor 
the Wanta, which lie gave to the Cliarun. It passed to ances- 
tors of the present holder simply as Munotedars, being entered 
as a Government village under their management as early as 
' a. d. 1748. The actual holders, however, derived it by purchase 
from a relative as late as \. d. 1824-25. * 

# .16. All four villages, therefore, were once the pfoporty of Rajpoot 
Chieftains, who were expelled by the Moguls, and afterwards reinstated 
in a quarter of their villages (Wanta), either rent-free, or under Sula- 
mee. Tho other parts of the villages since held by the Kusbatees 
were absolute crown-lands, and their rights are clearly of that unrecog- 
nised kind which Mr. Williamson considered as not vested in the land* 
J&&&0 management, like that of a village Officer, , ^ 

Now, examining, into the history of the Dholka Kusbatee 
.viflrges on the same principles, I find that out of forty-three 
JPbj them at the beginning of British rule thirty-one appear^ 
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have been obtained in this same unrecognised manner. Of the other 
twelve (belonging to Bawa Mea), some are held on rather better title, 
having apparently been mortgaged by the Grassias to the Kusbatees 
many years before British rule, and others probably were taken np 
when waste and restored. The evidence on this subject is not very 
complete. There appears to bo this difference, however, that in these 
twelve the Kusbatoes formally undertook the part of quasi-proprietor 
or founder, instead of assuming that of Village Officer. 

18. The principle of pensioning an incompetent Kusbatec, and 
resuming the estato of* one who dies lieirless, as pursued in Dholka, 
appears a perfectly fair and just one. That of allowing the full bene- 
fits of Talookdarce management (80 per cent ) to Kusbatees, who have 
been discontinued in the management for good reasons, as pursued 
in the three Kaira villages, is unnecessarily liberal. It is also errone- 
ous in principle ; for being a reserved percentage of the produce it 
gives colour to the notion that the Kusbatees retain some right in the 
land, whereas their right is only to such consideration for long services 

as Government may please. A moderate fixed pension would meet 

the requirements of the case. 

19. The estates continued in Kusbatee management are not very 
nnmerous. The following table (for Ahmedabad and Kaira) shows 
how they have been decreased : — 



1 

2 

3 

4 



• 

Minngfd by Government. 

Managed by Kusbatoes. 


At the beg] n- 
ingot Butish 
Rule. 

. _ •_ 

Resumed b> 
Gov eminent 

Man iged b\ 
Government 
(lining de- 
puted sne- 

CtbMoil. 

— 1 - - 1 

Ditto perma- 
nently allow- 
ing 50 pa 
cent to 
Lalookddi. 

As supciior 
lioldcia under 
the Sunt} 
lates. 

In hand* of 
Kusbatees on 
fixcu settle- 
ments or 
leasts. 

KbTAlKS .... 

14 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 


(Including 
Chancim, 
in Kaira) 

and pait of 
another. 


(also 2 \ illagcs 
belonging to 
Dholka Ta- 
lookdars). 


0 

VltLAGtKa. 

56 

22 

2 

3 

12 ! 

17 


Niue of these villages are held by the Ver ungam Kusbatees under a 
kind of contract, the terms of which allow them 20 per cent of thefaf 
receipts from the cultivator. 11 villages of Bapoo Meia’s estate have 
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been given to' his son, Slier Meia, as a superior holder,' tinder the 
StiTvey rates ; Luteef Khan, son of Muhmud Khan, has been allowed to 
succeed to his father's Talooka (8 villages), with the right of levying 
double the Survey rates; Jehangeer Meia holds his single village on 
the same terms as Shere Meia; the successor to the estate of* 
Shere Khan (2 villages) has not yet been admitted to possession. 


MEMORANDUM ON WANTA-LANDS. 

I have described the Kusbatecs and Wanta land-holders as be- 
Generai Report No. 62, paro- belonging “ rather to the privileged class 
graph ii. who existed by the countenance” of the 

former Governments than to that which, like the Talookdars, success- 
fully maintained their position against them. I have also shown how 
Memoran dum No. 65, of July tho Kusbatcos may be described as quasi- 
28 th. ^ Talookdars. From the same point of view 

the Wanta-holders proper may bo called ex-Talookdars. 

2. In the present day the term “ Wanta” is used in Kattywar to 
denote the land which a proprietor reserves for his own subsistence 
when he sells his estate. It is understood to be free of all taxes. 
The important thing to observe is that it is essentially what remain. s 
to the owner of the soil, and not what he sells or assigns. 

3. The well-known account of the origin of Wanta in Guzerat 
corresponds to this definition. The first Mahomedan invaders found 
the country partitioned out into estates of large or small Chiefs, 
whom they forcibly deprived of all but a fourth part, which took the 
name of “Wanta.” The Wanta also was generally limited by a rent- 
charge, but not always on the same principle. From the Dustoor-ul- 
Uinil of Todur Mull, the usage appears to have varied from the Baroda 
Sirkar,— where Wanta was rent-free “ according to ancient rule,” — to 
the Ahmedabad Havelee, where it paid half as much as crown lands. 
In Thasra it paid a fixed tax ; in Muhooda and Mehmudabad a fourth 

, of the produce. 

4. Of course, the Wanta of the present day is very different from 
that fined by the Mogul. The Wanta-holders have none of them do- 
ctiihentary titles, as far as experience has gone ; and the limits of 

•; *— ■ ■ " ■ ■ ' ■■ ■■ — ■■ ■ ■■■ ■■ ■ m ■ ! , " ' rn >$*•• 

* The estates of Jehangeer Meia and Shere Khan have recently been resumed, pensions h^lg 
•J&wed to the families of the Kusbateea. ’ '-'t 
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their holdings and payments must be accepted according to the first 
trustworthy record prepared under British rule* The present extent 
of this important alienation in the Khalsa villages of Ahmedabad and 
Kaira, as recorded in the Alienation Lists, will be perceptible from 
the following Table : — 


1 

ftC 

d 

4 

6 

Collectorate. 

1 

Wanta. 

Full oidmary 
Kntal \&lue. 

Olhei alicna- 

tlOUB. 

Full ordinal? 
rental value. 

Ahmedabad 

Becgas. 

1,81,402 9 2 

83,3™ 4 15 

Bp. a p 

Jjh* 104 5 0 

1 

j 1 8, 173 0 6 

Becgv*. 

3,82,516 10 7 

4,11,212 l 0* 

Its. a. p. 

4,26,077 3 9 

9,62,203 5 T 

Kairfi 



Every kind of alienated land, including sen ice lands, is shown in 
column 4. 


5. The following more detailed Tables, showing (l) the 'number 
of Khalsa villages in whrli Want a is found, and (2) the amount of 
Wanta in the Khalsa -villages of each Purguuna separately, afford 
matter for interesting observation — 

Tabu; 1. 
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7 

19 
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. 6, From Table No. 2 it appears that the reserved rent-charge 
(or Sulamce) in Kaira is nearly twice as high as that ift Ahmedabhd,*—- 
that in*thc former being about 25, and that in the latter about jjief 
cent, of an ordinary rental on the land. 


7. The Wanta lands arc, generally speaking, in the hands of 
Bajpoots of one or other of the clans enumerated in paragraph 13 of 
my general Report No. G2. The Kaira Wanta-holdors are very mixed. 
Those in Ahraedabad generally lie in genealogical groups, as the 
Waghelas in Dliolka and the Jlialns in Yeeruragam. The main lump 
of Wanta is found in the hands of the hereditary proprietor, and* 
smaller parcels have been sold (Wechanioo), or mortgaged (Gcranioo), 
or given for service (Chakurioo), by him or his ancestors. The Pur- 
gunnas may be regarded in groups, as to the history of their Wanta, 
with the Mogul station*, of Ahmcdabad and Kaira as their centre. 
Thus in Jetulpoor, Duskroeo and Matur, the Wanta is smallest in 
proportion to the whole area of the villages, and most saddled with 
Sulamcc. In Dholka, Yccrumgam and Neriad, it is frequently above 
the traditionary fourth (apparently by subsequent usurpation), and 
very general lj rent-free. In Kuppurnunj and Thasra it is found in a 
few villages only, and had perhaps some connection with the settlement 
of the Mnloks in the latter Purgunna by a Sultan of Ahmedabad. It 
is rare also in Purantcj, that Purgunna having formed part of the 
Eedur-wara, and not having been conquered in detail ; while in Dhun- 

dooka and Gogo the term was unknown previous to Bi'itish rule, a 

settlement after conquest having nev er been effected at all in those 
districts by the Mogul. 


No 1651, of Jfcfay 5th I860, 


8. There is a class of Wanta-holdings presec ting considerable 

differences from the ordinary aspect of 
these alienations to which my attention 
was directed by the Resolution of Government noted in the 
iq&rgin. 4 


These art certain double villages, where not only the lands, 
village site is parted into two, of which one part is ‘ \fanta’ 
Mgpjne other * Txjdpnt,’ There are three of these villages the 
«^pedabad Collecterate, situated in the Dholka Purgunna, hud the 
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two parts are each counted for a village in the accounts. To increase 
the anomaly, the Wanta portions are held by regular Talookdaree 
tenure. The following Tabic will supply all needful particulars about 
them 


Wanta Holder's 
Fumily. 

,Vrea of Tulput. 

Area of Wanta. 

Jummaof 

Wanta. 


Beogiw. 

m Beegns. 

Rs. a. p. 

B a wul 

2,71B 2 0 1 

4,333 7 5 

1,051 0 0 

Waghcla 

3,723 17 3 

819 10 18 

2G0 8 4 

. Waghela 

3,131 13 10 

1,348 IS 0 

481 0 0 


Village. 


/ 


Clmtidocflur . 

Amliara 

Waotha 


Villages of the same form arc found in the Kaira Collectorate, of 
which I append a similar Table for the sake of illustration 


Purgunna. 


Napar. 


Muhoonda 


Neriad . 
Borstid . 
Matnr .. 


Village. 

Wanta Holder'* 
Family. 1 

Napar ... | 

Mn wul man 
Coinoit. . 

Bctascc 

Purraar 

Kapa ... | 

Mu^nlman 
Comert 

Kijurpoor ... 

Thamna ... 

Gool # 

(loci 1 

. Saloon 

Raj 

. Kuthana .... 

Colon 

Rudoo 

1 

Rawul 



State tines of 
Wanta. 




Ree.ns. I 

.‘3,805 10 r« 
1,54 1 5 0 

3,802 0 0 
3,274 0 0 


\Mi 13 18 
1,700 0 0 


Bocgas. 
4,000 0 0 
4,000 0 0 

4 000 O O 
1.780 10 0 
1,781 15 0 
2,420 15 1 
812 0 0 
2,082 5 0 


IK a. p. 
1.208 13 11 
1,486 14 10 

SOI 4 3 
2,107 7 5 
1,277 3 5 

m 11 8 

2,095 11 9 
685 5 0 


Of these, Kijnrpoor lias only been divided .since a. n. 1826, when a 
separate lease was given for the Wanta, which is now, however, paying 
a Beegotee revenue, and is only Wanta in name. It is said that the 
Gaikwar first imposed a rent-charge on the Wanta to the amonnt of 
one-fourth of the whole rental of the village. In Thamna, on the 
other hand, tho Moguls first imposed a rent-charge, and the Mahrat- 
tas doubled it. In Kutwana both parts of the village are held under 
fixedState dues, and the Tulput part is held by Rajpoots. Probably. . 
it was simply an estate divided between two brothers. In the rest > 
the villages the Want a-h older pays fixed State" dues, and his pritlt^je 
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is referred back to tlve Mohomedan settlement. The Wanta has a 
distinct part of the village site,, and distinct cultivators. 

10 Here then arc a variety of phenomena with the same Beane, 
and a general resemblance. They servo to illustrate the haphazard 
management of the Mahrattas, who paid more regard to individual' 
circumstances than broad principles Starting from the same origin, 
the Dholka Wanta villages met with treatment different from all of 
those in Kaira. but <gmilar to that of the adjacent Talookdoree estates. 
The Mamlutdar reports in a d 1821 that there were once fifteen vil- 
lages in which there w hero lands separate from the Grown lands, and 
paying a Sulamce Clmndcesur was one of them, and paid 151 Rupees v 
The Mahrattas, liowe\ or, dul not respect the privilege of fixed State 
dues, and in a n. 176G Chundeesur Wanta paid 501 Rupees, and was 
shortly after treated as subject not to a Sulamce, or limited ront- 
chargo, but to Jummabundj, or the full uupjivileged share of State 
dues. At the beginning of llritish rule, in \ d 1804, the Wanta 
village paid Rupees 1,188-1-11 The report docs not mention the 
other two tillages, but tlieie can be no doubt that their history was 
precisely the same. 

11. There i> no reason apparent why the Mahrattas cancelled the 
privilege of the Wanta-lioldeio, except perhaps in Chundeesur, the 
size of the Wanta, which was veiy probably augmented by usurpation. 
But the alteiation took place so long ago that the Wanta-holdcrs 
havo^now no claim whatever to the more privileged tenure It only 
remains to consider the most convenient way of managing tlieir hold- 
ing under its peculiar circumstances 

12. I observe from the Smvoy Map of Chundeesur that the 
Wanta lands there are not tntei minqhd with the Tulput. The wholo 
of some 200 numbers which they compiise may be divided into 
four plots, each complete in its own ring-fence >No inconvonience 
can arise from troating these farms held in a single hand as distinct 
from the other numbeis, and the lcvonue transactions necessary with 
the holder will, if the State dues of Talookdars are Settled on the 
basis of the Surrey assessment, be of the very simplest description, as 
the field operations of the Survey have been already carfted out. It 
appears to me that the three villages should be taxed to the same 
amount and treated on the same principle as the other Talookdoree 
properties in Dholka.. 

* 

13. The pact of tho subject to which I now pass in eonaeotton 
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No 166 J, Of May 6 th, i860. wirtl the Resolution of Government noted 

in the margin is that which immediately 
affects the existing Talookdars of certain Purgunnas, in whose estates 
are found Wanta lands quite distinct in character from the Jiwaee or 
sustenance lands given by a Talookdar to members of his family. 
This phenomenon has no place in Gogo, Dhundooka, or Purantej, for 
the reasons I have assigned In the Ahmedabad Collectorate it is 
peculiar to Dholka and Veerungam, and the extent of it is shown in 
the subjoined Table • — 


Taloohdmee Village* in uhuh Wanta is found. 


Purgnnna. 

In possession of 
the falookcUr 
himself or his 
family 

In posse esion of 
Knj pools of 
aiiolhti cl in in 
a litlookddrtt 
vilhgc. 

Iii po^epsion 
of H \jpoots in 
a Kuhbatce 
■village 

Of unceitam 

history 

Total 

Dholka 

.il 

5 

1 

13 

60 

Vterum{,am . 

G 

11 

2 

3 < 

- # 22 


14. I believe that the presence of these Wanta lands marks the 
course of a conquest much moic complete than asupcificial view 
would now suggest, and that no other theory will explain it. There 
is little doubt that the whole of the smaller Chiefs Of Dholka were 
entirely, and the larger Chiefs partially, put down and pensioned off 
with Wanta, and it is a matter of tradition that the present Mehwassee 
country in V eerumgam once jfaid a regular rent (Tuk&eem Juma) to 
the Mogul. In latter clays, when the Mogul empire fell to pieces, 
the Tulput part of the villages was seized either by the holders of 
the adjoining Wanta, or by new clans. In Dholka the Waghelaa 
took hack their own estates, but in Ycerumgam the best share was 
won* by a new clan, the Kolco Thnkui’ras. at the beginning of the 
eighteenth centurf. In this district, therefore, the original Jhains aro 
the Wanta-holders, and the more recent Tliakurras the Talookdars. 

15. This is supported by the oldest extant revenue schedule of 
Dholka of the year a. d. 1748, in which only 77 villages are entored 
under the htfad of “ Grassias,” the rest being all under tho head of 
“Munotee,” or farmed, whereas there were 111 Talookdaree villages 
at the beginning of British rule ; and of these 77, 4 move soon became 
Khalsa, 0 passed into the hands of Kusbatees, and several more fell * 
waste ; While of the remainder, Wanta lands are now found in no 
less then 82, giving strong grounds for the belief that scarcely any 
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one Chief, except tbo Chief of Kot (and he hut partially), m attained 
his independence in Dholka. • 

16. It may be said that this Wantu was probably land assigned 
by Chiefs to the younger branches of their family. But if J30, I ask, 
why is it not found in Dhundooka and Gogo t And why is the Wanta 
in all the Gangur and Ootelia villages, some of the Sanund, and most 
of the petty Talookas, in the hands of the Chief himself f Wanta does 
not mean land aligned, but land ntuinid. IIow then does it happen 
that the part retained is the smaller, aud, as I shall show, tributary to 

the part resigned t How does it happen that the Wanta-holder ami 

the Talookdar in the same village arc sometimes of different clans ^ 
And how does it happen that in two adjoining villages Grassias of' 
the same race hold Wanta lands, although the rest of the one village 
is Talookdarec, and of the other Khalsa ? 

17. I think it unquestionable that, although the original fourth 
of the village given as Wanta has been greatly encroached upon by 
the Mogul in the near neighbourhood of tho capital, and much increas- 
ed by the Wanta-holder s in more distant districts, the tenure, wher- 
ever it is found, is a trace of the old Mogul settlement. Tho Wanta, 
however, in Talookdarec estates lias never under British rule been 
treated as separate from them, and any Sulameo derived from it has 
not been directly enjoyed by Government. I find that the usage lias 
been various as to including the Wanta in estimates of produce formed 
by the Bevenue Officers with a view to fixing rentals. Sometimes the 
whole produce was included, sometimes the Sulamce, and sometimes 
neither. 


18. Sulamce, however, is paid by most of tho Wanta-holdcrs to 
tho Talookdar of their village. In Ycerumgam it appears to take the 
shape of a plough-tax, varying considerably in amount. In those 
villages whore tho Wanta is a property in separate hands this Sulamee 
must be treated as a charge ou tho property in favour of the Talook- 
dar, established probably by force ; and it is at least as respectable in 
its origin as, the Giras cash-huks, which aro supported by Government. 


19. The date when such rent-charges were imposed would*' take 
tuhb&ek to the convulsions out of which the present fo?m of society 
red; and wherever they aro found to be supported by the early 
Ss or otherwise, the Wanta must be regarded as the joint pro- 
rr , — * of the Wanta-holder and the Talookdar. It is immaterial, how- 
1 as a revenue question, who the proprietors are, the Talookdar'* 
Sulamee being in no sense a State charge or tax. 
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2t>. There seems to he a decided local feeling that Wanta was 
originally a tax-free grant. Wherever the Mogul Government saddled 
it with a Sulamee, the amount seems from the Dustoor-uI-Umil to 
have been declared and fixed at once, so that the grantee knew the 
amount of his estate from the first. And it appears to have been 
regarded by the holders as perfectly transferable, whether it lay in a „ 
Talookdaree village or a Klmlsa. I may quote the case of Koowar, in 
Dholka, the Wanta in which has been sold by the holder (also Talook- 
dar), and a separate hamlet built in it. 

21. I am unable to see, therefore, how, without an enactment 
applicable to the subject, it is possible to interfere with the sale of 
any Wanta which is entered in the revenue accounts as such, on the 
plea that the right in it is not of a degree which permits alienation. 

22. There are Schedules for Dholka and the Kusbatec villages of 
Vecrumgam, drawn up in a. d. 1820-21 , which profess to give a 
detailed statement of the amount of Wanta in the Talookdaree estates. 
These, I believe, are the earliest complete authorities uhder British 
rule. In any villages for which no other statement than this has since 
been prepared, any claim in excess of the statement could be resisted 
by virtue of the undefined system pursued 'with the Talookdars. 
.Attachment accounts will be found besides, in very many cases, which 
will establish the amount held in each case at some period during the 
last 30 years, and on what terms. 

23. It may very plausibly be said that, where one quarter of the. 
lands of a village is held rent-free, on the understanding that the 
other three become Crown property, it is a clear usurpation that the 
other' three should now be held as private property.. It is, however, 
an usurpation the origin of which is lost in the ruin of an extinct 
Government, and long antecedent to British rule. 

• 

24. When, however, the Wanta is held by the same man who 
holds the rest of the estate on Talookdaree tenure, the case is different. 

• J< p >' 

If such a person expects to retain the Wanta grant of the Mogul, he 
should be ready to resign the Tulput to . Government. If he would 
retain the #hole, he must expect tQ,berr8«hjeqtjto,§uch. Statejeharges 
on the whole as are borne by other Talopkdqrs.?, He established himself 
in his estate at the fall of the Mogul .Qq ; vorqfpent^ .ftnd was subjected 
to his share of the expenses of the Mahr&tta< . Government along with 
the rest ;Of his class and the town populations. He clearly himself 
erased the tradition of the original &£ogul gr^nt. I am unable*, 

8 ’ " . 



fore, to see any reason why, in such cases, the Wanta lands should he 
discriminated at all, or admitted to any other terms than the rest of 
the'Talookdaree estate. 

25. This view, if held correct, will limit considerably, and make 
it very easy to ascertain, the amount of Wanta in Talookdaree estates, 

' which I would propose to treat in the same manner as the Wanta in 

•- l£halsa villages. Wherever the Wanta is held by the -Talookdar, or 
members of his family, it should be specifically included in the terms 
of any contemplated enactment affecting the Talookdaree lands. 
Wanta held by entirely distinct parties (being an alienation , which 
Talookdaree lands are not), and bearing on its face the probability 
that it was a rent-free grant of the Mahomedan Government, should 
be identified in its treatment with the Wanta in Khalsa villages. 

26. It is in this latter aspect that Wanta is a privileged holding, 
as compared with Talookdaree estates. The owners of these estates 
were, from the first, heavily taxed, just as the owners of other property 
were taxfcd. The holders of alienations were exempted, according to 
their contract with the Government. As to ownership, I consider 
that the right of ownership in the best class of Talookdaree estate is 
quite as good as that in any Wanta, and the origin of it much more 
worthy of respect. As the land tax on them only became a special tax 
when the British Government abandoned the corresponding and' 
equally heavy taxes on the trading part of the population, there was 
not in them even that limitation of ownership which in Wanta is 
constituted by the reservation of a rent-charge by the State (Sulamee). 
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RULES MADE BY THE GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL UNDER 
SECTION VI. FOR CARRYING OUT ACT VI. OF 1862. 


The Officer or Officers who are to be appointed under Section I. 
of the Act shall prepare the scheme mentioned in Section X. of the 
IA.ct in the following manner : — 

I 1. The Officer or Officers shall ascertain the principal sum origin- 
fally lent by each of the creditors severally, and this sum with 9 per 
f cent. »er annum simple Interest from the time when the debt was 
incurad up to the date on which the declaration provided for in 
Section I of the Act shall be made, and no further, shall in each case 
beffhe amount awarded, but subject to the following conditions 

1. Tho amount of Interest shall in no case exceed that of 
the principal. 


II. The heir in the second generation of the person who 
originally incurred the debt to pay the principal only, and no 
Interest. 


III. The amount assigned in settlement of bonds held for 
services rendered by the creditor, to be determined by the Set- 
tling Officer after hearing evidence of the service in question. 

No Interest to be allowed on debts where accounts to 
The satisfaction of the Settling Officer are not produced. 


V. When the first principal is not satisfactorily proved, a 
^deduction of 50 per cent, to be made from the amount of the 
as it stands at the first stage at which satisfactory proof 
of the existence of the debt is given. 


VI. When no accounts are produced the claim t»hall he 
disallowed, unless the debtor acknowledges the receipt of a sum 
in cash, in which case that sum shall be treated as the principal 
of the debt, but no interest shall be allowed. • 


VII. Interest not to be allowed on account debts in the 
absence of any specification that it shall be allowed. 

« 

2. All payments made by the Talookdar to any creditor, or 
profits which have been enjoyed by such creditor, towards the liquida. 
tion of any debt or liability before the settlement under the Act, shall 
be deducted from the principal sum of the said debt or liability, and 
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interest on an amount equal to such deducted sum shall be disallowed 
^from the time of such payment or enjoyment ; and the Settling Officer 
shall be competent to decide on the amount of profits realized under 
such enjoyment, after examining such proofs as are presented to him. 

3. Whenever a bond, a decree, or other, claim, has been transfer* 
red by sale, gift, or otherwise, from the original holder to any other 
person, the present holder shall be called upon to support his claim 
by the same proofs as if he were the original holder. 

4. When profits or income arising from a Talookdar’s estata 
have been divided into shares, and it lias been customary to consider 
each share separately liable for the debts of the proprietor^ than 
share, a separate settlement shall be made of the debts of each $harer,\ 
instead of for the whole estate. 

5. All admitted debts shall be satisfied in the order of seniority j 
as they were incurred, except that money lent on the security of tne ( 
estate shall be first repaid. Bonded debts also shall bo satisfied/., 
before bo6k accounts. 

G. If the principal of all the debts, with simple interest at 9 per 
cent., shall exceed the amount which may be estimated to be available 
for the settlement of the creditors’ claims, as provided for in Section 
Vll. of the Act, during the period the estate shall bo under manage- 
ment, then no interest shall be allowed on suclik^obts as were not 
incurred by the present Talookdar. If the amount T?^4J^n still in 
excess of the aforesaid amount, the rate-of interest to be 
tbe remaining debts shall be decreased until their amount falls wi tilin' 
the required limit. 

7. In deciding what claims are admissible for settlement, ' ffn'tr to 
wbat amount they shall be admitted, it shall be competent to the 
Settling Officer to appoint a Committee of experienced Natives, con- 
sisting of three persons, of whom one only shall be in the service of 
Government, to assist him, and it shall further be competent to the 
Settling Officer ta reimburse the said Committee for their necessary 
expenses out of a percentage to be reserved on the rents and profits 
which tbe Settling Officer may receive to cover all charges ttrising 

directly from the special nature of his duties. 

* 

/$' 8. Provided, however, that if the creditors of any estate shall of 

phemselves produce a Schedule of the original sums lent by them 
.severally, signed by the debtor, and both parties shall consent to the 
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said Schedule in presence of tho Settling Officer, it shall he compe- 
tent to the said Officer to accept such Schedule without further investi- 
gation, and to make it the basis of his settlement. * 


9 . During the period tho estate may be under management, the 
Talookdar shall not, unless for special reasons to be # reported to Go- 
vernment, be displaced from the internal management of his estate, 
but he shall, in regard to every thing relating to the said management, 
bo subject to the supervision of the Scttliug Officer, who shall be fully 
authorized to take any steps which he may think advisable to ascer- 
tain and secure the full value of the 3 cnily revenues of the estate or 



estate^ 

In the case of villages or lands held by superior Chiefs in 
of mortgages or loan transactions, it shall bo competent to the 
iling Officer, with a view to avoiding undesirable agitation, to effect 
compromise with regard to the possession of the village *or tho 
.land whi'di may meet tho consent of both parties 

J * • 

11 . Where Wanta lands which may be admitted by Government 

to be held as transferable property which the holder may charge or 
alienate, shall be found to have been at the passing of this Act in the 
bond fide possession and onjo} ment of any mottgagee in s itisfaction of 
any claims secured upon such lands, such unsatisfied claims shall be 
satisfied in full from tho icnts and profits of such lauds on which they 
arc sccurc^j^ffafter any claims of Government on the said lands, 
am} 001 flTTni amount as shall bo pro\ ed and c Aabiislied under the 
^flrogoing rules. 


2 If thecieditors shall agree to recti \ c a sum of money from 
UK ul'^WIHlfBBtTrcasiiry in immediate satisfaction of all their claims 
on any estate, it shall be competent for the Officer appointed under 
Section 1 of tho Act, with the sanction of Government, to order such 
payment, provided that tho creditors shall first severally sign receipts 
in full for all their claims on the estate, and that if any fraud is sub- 
sequently discovered to have been committed by any creditor in 
respect to any money received by liim under this rule, such creditor 
shall be liable to forfeit all sums so received, and all elaim to further 
compensation for any debt due to him which may have been notified 
to the said Officer for satisfaction under this Act. And all sums 
advanced by Government under this rule shall bo recovered from the 
estate, in the same manner as other debts due or liabilities incurred 
to the Crown ofr Government may he recovered under this Act. 
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13. The notification of any claim under Section Till, of the said 
Act shall be understood to denote the statement of such claim before 
vhe Settlement Officer, accompanied by all such proofs and original 
documents required under the preceding rules, as it is the intention 
of the claimant to produce in support of the same. (Extra Buie sanc- 
tioned May 6th, 1863). 


14. Advances made with the object of facilitating the settlement 
of the claims against any Talookdaree estate brought under the provM 
sions of the said Act shall, when the Governor in Council shall sc 
direct, be chargable with interest at 5 per cent, per annum. (Extra 
Buie, Government Kesolution No. 2080, June 2nd, 1864). 

15. When tlie condition of an e^ate shall be found suffimently ^ 

prosperous, it shall be competent to the Governor in Council to Vake 
such further award beyond what is permitted by the previous ruleihas 
the circumstances shall seem to warrant. (Extra Buie, Government ( 
Kesolution No. 299, January 25th, 18G5) £ 


No. 22o2 of 1862 


Bevfnue Department. 

ToE C. BAYLEY,Esq; 

Secretary to the Government of India!^^^, 



*»*■ 


Sib, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 
letter, No. 2137, dated the 23rd April last, relative to the Bill “for the 
amelioration of the condition of Talookdars in the Ahmedabad Col- 
lectorate, and for their relief from debt ” 




2. In reply, I am desired to state that it is impossible to supply 
Mr. Pane’s report No 62 of 20 th the information required^ by the Govern- 


July 1862, with accompaniments 
Reply from the Revenue Com- 
missioner N. D , No. 2728, of 13th 
December i860 

Mr. Peile’s further report No 10, 
of 82nd Februaiy 1861 


ment of India in paragraph 1 without en- 
tering into some detail, and the following, 
with copies of the correspondence on the 
subject, may not be considered more than 
is requisite to make the objects and reasons for the Bill in question 
clearly understood. 


i 


Statement of Objects and Reasons* 


m 


The necessity of the present Bill was forced upon the Govern- 
of Bombay by the miserable copdBion of the Ahmedabad Talook- 
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dars, and of an Important district, the actual cultivators of which are 
the tenants-at*will of the Talookdars. The Bill has taken its shape 
from the peculiar incidents of the Talookdar’s history. These people 
are a Rajpoot yeomanry, all tracing their descent from one or other of 
five or six Hindoo Chiefs of some antiquity. The western districts of 
Ahmedabad are divided into numerous small properties, obtained by 
successive partitions, and now mostly consisting of but one or two 

t illages. The Rajpoots on each such property number from about 50 
o 200, the steadily expanding issue of the first holder. They arrogate 
he position of gentry, consider manual labour degrading, and simply 
eceiveAnd live on a traditional share of the crops handed to them by 
ftheir tenants- at-will. 

When the Mahrattas held these districts they annually sent 
arrn^s to collect a money tribute from these Rajpoots. Tho Rajpoot 
anp the Mahratta Government theoretically halved between them the 
fndlord’s share ef the crops, the Government half share being com- 
muted into a money payment at something under its full vulue. But 
lA the Mahratta Officers always increased their levies wh^ewer they 
could, whether from tho superior Chiefs or from the petty yeomen, a 
fixod tribute was not the practice under their rule. 

5. * Following the policy of their predecessors, the first British 
Collectors, with ill-judged zeal, increased the demands of the State 
still further. T he Je suit has been that the properties have not improv- 
ed, and thtg^fflriftless Rajpoot proprietors have fallen deeply into 
5g as a class careless and ignorant, although honest and 
_ Sn handed, they have during the last half century sunk deeper and 
deepor, and have become the victims of their own agents as well as 
their-preditors^who both have equally made them their prey. 

6. Circumstances still to be explained have, however, greatly 
complicated thoir position both as regards the Government and their 
creditors. • 

7. In the year 1821 the Honorable M. Elphinstone, regretting 
the heavy burden which, as above explained, had been laid upon the 
Rajpoots or Talookdars, sought, by fixing for periods of 5 or 7 years 
the amount of their tribute or Land Tax, to amend their condition, 
the object being to give them a prospective assurance that, during 
that period at least, the tax should not be increased upon them* ft 
had long been the practice to take from the Talookdars yearly 
agreements to pay the tax placed upon them. The above assurance 
was henceforth embodied in those agreements, and gate them thrift 
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illusive resemblance to a lease which either misted subsequent Col- 
lectors, or tempted them to add clause after clause, the effect of which 
has been to annihilate the Talookdars’ ancient proprietory rights, 
and convert them into mere lease-holders. The Talookdars had the 
alternative of either signing such leases as were laid before them or 
being ejected from possession, and, therefore, they did sign them, so 
that in the eye of the law by their own act their rights over, and 
interest in, their estates arc now limited by their leases. 


8. To the holders of such leases creditors have lent their money, 
but as many of the leases have expired and have not been ttmewed} 
and the rest have but a short time to run, and as the Talooka^s as a‘ v 
general rule possess little or no propaflfcr, the position of tho cr 
it is not too much to say, is desperate. 



9. The Go\crnment of Bombay, looking to the ancient statu^.of 
these Talookdars, have long been anxious to restore them by rcvivii 
their ancient proprietory rights, ami by remitting to them a portion 
the tax '.tipn which has been laid upon them, wherever it may b'S 
proved to be heavy, but it is manifest that the object of Government 
would be entirely defeated wore tho estates released from the lease- 
hold tenure on which they are now held, so long as tho Talookdars are 
in debt, unless the release were accompanied with a legal declaration 
that the estates so released could not be held liable for the liquida- 
tion of the whole of the existing encumbrances. 



10. .The effect of the measure, if not accompanied by sol 
declaration, would simply be to saciificc the rights which Government 
now legally possess over the estate*, and precipitate tho ruin and 
extinction of the Talookdars for the benefit oi thq n 
whose hands the properties would at once and irretrievably pass, ftfid 
to whom it would extend advantages which they hitherto have not 
possessed and have no right to expect, for the only available assets at 
present legally open to them consist of tho temporary interest which 
the Talookdar possesses under his lease. 


11. On the other hand, the preposed measure will secure to, the 
creditors a much fuller and readier satisfactiou .of their claims than 
they can possibly effect under the existing state of things by calling in 
the Civil Courts to their aid. They will under the operation of the Bill 
majority of cases receive their principal and interest at the 
1 rate within a moderate period, while previously the realizations 
aently did not oovor the bare expensos of tho civil process. 
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13. In reply t<J^?aragraph 8 of Mr. Grey’s lotter, I am directed 
to state that the lands held by Talookdars are, of two kinds only, viz., 
those held on Talookdaree tenure, and those which aro known wnder 
the denomination of Wanta. These Wanta lands are insignificant 
appendages of the Talookdaree estates, and are appended to but a 
small proportion of the estates, and may be defined to be the resi. 
duum of a Talookdaree estate, for which immunity from taxation 
has been secured by giving up tho other part of it to the governing 
power. Such compromises wore common where Talookdars came 
Into contact with the Moguls, and these Wanta lands have always 
Jbcen COdddered transferable property which the holder may chargo or 
/alicnatf. The Wanta lands aro, therefore, such that the effect of Sec- 
I tion 3jon the rights of third palRes in them might bo as contemplated 
- in M/ Grey’s letter. But I am desired to observe that the Select 
l Committee, after much discussion, and with a full knowledge of tho 
Insure of Wanta, recommended the extension of tho provisions of the 
■Kill to “ Lauded Estates of any description of tenure.’' 

{jpF 13. This course was adopted in order that an important end 
might be gained, viz., that there might be left no room for making 
reservations and exceptions in giving the Schedule of debts, and to 
prevent connivance between tho Talookdars and any of his creditors 
to the injury and loss of others ; in fine, to secure all the assets of tho 
estate being held available to the liquidation of tho claims of all tho 
creditors in accflyjUnce with the priority of their title to considera- 
tion. 



14. The Governor in Council is competont, under Section VI. of 
the Act, to make Rules for carrying the Act into effect, and BLis Ex- 
I am to state, will insert into theso Rules a clause 
lng tnat the claims of mortgagees who are found to have boon 
in bom fide possession of Wanta lands, prior to tho passing of this Bill, 
shall bo satisfied jn fall (next after any claims of Government) from 
tho land on which thoy arc secured. 


15. Tho Bill, it will further be observed, contains a provision 
(Section VII.) for the sale of these Wanta lands in satisfaction of the 
claims of creditors, and it is anticipated that, with the aid of the Rules 
above adverted to, there will be no difficulty in inducing the Talook- 
dar to consent to the sale of the encumbered Wanta, dr as much of it 
as will pay off the mortgage. In fact, the Talookdar's consent will b$ 
a mere act of honesty under the provisions of the Bill, and may be 
made a condition of his receiving the benefits of it. 4 

9 



16. With respect to mortgages on the laaft described in thft 

Preamble to the Bill, I am directed to observe that it will be apparent 
to His'Lordship tho Governor General in Council that such mortgagee 
might easily take place while the leases above described are current, 
without justifying the belief that the land is “ property which the 
Talookdar was able to alienate in satisfaction of his debts,” and* that 
this Government have no doubt of the legality of ousting on the 
termination of the leases tho mortgagees who may be in possession ixj 
virtue of mortgages of lands held under such leases. • 

17. In conclusion. I am desired to point out that as thekpowers 
for the relief of tho Talookdars are entirely vested by the BillVSn Go-\ 
vernment, and as it is not competent* to any interested partyito de- 
mand that a creditor shall be ousted out of possession of any y anta 
1-mds that may have been mortgaged to him, it was not considered 
dangerous to make the powers somewhat large, for it is fully as mx^h 
the interest of Government to protect and relieve tho important cla 
of creditors as of the Talookdars themselves. 


No. tjaoG oi 1862. 


To E. U. BALEY, Esg , 


EevlS 1 


PARTME3STV 



Secretary to the G overnment of India. 


Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the Pe coijitMafijWfir 
No. 4740, dated 1st ultimo, forwarding a copy of the Despatch from 
the Bight Honorable tho Viceroy and Governor General of India No. 
14, of the same date, stating the grounds on which His Excellency has 
assented to the “ Bill for the amelioration of the condition of Talook- 
dars in tho Ahmedabad Collectorato, and for their relief from debt,” 
passed by the Legislative Council of this Government, and I am 
desired, with the view of removing the doubts which appear to ^xist 
ha the mind of His Excellency tho Governor General as to the neces- 
sity for tho mucasuro,'to submit the following observations arid 



2. In the first place, I am to state that some misapprehension 
ms to- have arisen as to the objects of the Act and the status of the 
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class of proprietors to whom it refers, by the erroneous application to 
them of the tom Talookdar in the sense which the word bears in the 
North-West Provinces. It was carefully explained that the word Ta- 
lookdar, as used in that sense, was a misnomer as applied to the 
objects of this Act, but this has apparently been overlooked. The 
TalooHdars of Guzerat all call thomselvcs Gametees, Grassias, and 
more frequently still Bhomeas, all which names indicate very ancient 
family possession. These proprietors are tho direct issue of one 
fOadet of some Rajpoot Gadcc. or Sovereign Chief, to whom two or 
[three villages wero given for support, a reversionary right to those 
'village/ being retained by tlio chief or head of the class on the ex- 
tinction of the Cadet’s issue. Tho Gadccs, or chiefships, (such as 
Bhow/uggur, Limree, Khotc, Gauntph, G augur) from which they have 
sprang, although somewhat cm tailed in tcnitoiial possessions, still 
cum, and are recognized by the Gamotcos or Gracias as their natural 
!wtd. The proprietary right of these Gamotcos, Grassias, or Bhomeas, 
■s, therefore, as towards the public or State ns complete as possible, 
\ut the name Talookdar as used in the Noilh-Wost Provinces implies 
4juito tho reverse of a piopiidai^ right In that pait\>f*Iudia it 
denotes merely a supciioi holder <n chit f , who, whikt settling liia own 
State dues with the supreme autlioiit^, also settles for and represents 
a number of petty proprietors (vur who^Ji-o pusstsscs a managing 
right. The uso of the toim falooktlir as applied to the Gu/erat 
Grassias is, howev er, of sueli long standing that it eould not well he 
now discarded^**" 

has been above stated that a prescriptive reversionary in- 
terest in the estate s of his kinsmen belongs to the head of each family. 
Mr Ersbiue, in the 4th paiagrapli of his note, expresses a doubt as to 
light, and states that lie does not feel sure that 
aingent enquiry might not make out a strong caso on the other side, 
and show “many open instances of trausfeis made in opposition to 
what he calls tke$e alleged customary rules It seems to have escaped 
Mr. Erskine, in his perusal of tho reports which accompanied the 
letters from this Government, that several open instances of transfers 
may be found narrated therein, but the occasional violation by broken 
down men of tho custom of thoir people is no argument for the wilful 


annihilation of their common law, which is as distinct as it is ancient, 
ipbe argument in the 5th paragraph of Mr. Erslrfne’s note states a 
case which, if he refers to the absolute sale of the estate, is hardly 
parallel to the one under consideration ; if, however, he refers In 
mortgages only, no such argument was needed, for Mr. Peile, [a 
paragraph U of his roport No. 10, has shown that mortgages, $fi 



being contrary to the common law, were by no means unusual, and* 
could be quoted by scores. Tho case stated in paragraph 5»of a whole 
clan being redueod to a sole representative, is so very improbable 
that it can hardly be quoted as a substantial argument. 


4. With regard to Mr Erskine’s remarks as to the political 
objects and reasons of tho Bill, 1 am desired to observe that the con- 
duct of the Grassias under circumstances of very groat trial and 
suffering has been almost uniformly good Their loyalty has not 
been impaired, nor have they been led to break the peace, toward] 
their tormentors, hut as the state of these men calls for npmedii 
measures, and as the Government must help them or complete theii 
ruin, it is certainly a question of some political gravity whctRpr the' 
State can safely, by declaring tlicir estates (conti ary to themcom- 
mon law) to be saleable and transferable, permit their creditors to 

strip thorn of all their property, and scatter a class of men of warBflce 
race and character, ponuylpqs and reckless along the British frontier! 


5. * Tho mistake which declared them to be merely leaseholder ^ 
has so far boon a fortunate one that it has prevented the action of the 
Law Courts in opposition to tho common law of those people, and has 
maintained them in possession of their estates, a circumstance which, 
no doubt, has greatly conduct to their loj alty and good behaviour 
above adverted to. But this Government feels that in correcting the 
mistake as to the tenure of these estates, whuTT" fraa^grown up siuce 
1821, the proprietary right of these Grassias should notf&s$|gmhilated, 
whilst the claims of their creditors aro ertitled to consideratio __ 
therefore, that it is necessary to have resort to such special legisla- 
tion as the present 


6. With respect to the argument in paragraph 8th of~Mr. 
Erskine’s note, it has been shown, in the reports which have been for- 
warded to the Government of India, that by the ordinary action of tho 
Courts the creditors havo been paid actually almost nothing, and that 
* the present scheme has for its object to give them more than they 
would get in the ordinary com so 


7. Mr. Erskiue was probably unaware that in the caso of /uska, 

* Ka 84, dated uth A»ni mo < C( W of a report* regarding which is ngw 
’ for the first time forwarded to the Govern- 

ment of India,) and in that of Bapoo Meeya the Kusbateo, the Civil 
were unable to secure to the creditors one single Rupee, and 
all the debts secured on these Talookas, the leasehold tenure of 




which was terminated at the will and pleasure of Government, have 
been left unsatisfied, and that the law has really no remedy for the 
creditors. 


8. With respect to Mr. Erskinc’s 9th paragraph, it may be stated 
that the bulk of the old mortgages have taken place with Chiefs of the 
same race, such as those of Bhownuggur and Lirnree, and that all 
objectionably treatment of such mortgages will be obviated by the 

{ enth of the Rules which have been drawn up in accordance with Sec- 
ion VI. of the Bill for the guidance of the Officer or Officers who may 
« appointed to carry out the measure. Copy of tho Rules which were 
I drawn Jap immediately after the Bill had passed the Local Council 
fare herewith forwarded, from which His Excellency the Governor 
' Genial in Council will perceive that it is tho desire of this Govern- 
7 to carry out the measures in a manner which will giro tho fullest 
fsi deration to tho claims of every one. The lease system, it has 
jen above stated, began in 1821, and, excepting tho mortgages to 
ie Chiefs above referred to, His Excellency the Governor in Council 
jj, relieves that there aro very few cases in which the cstafcjs^iad not 
been oponly converted into tenancies at will beforo tbo mortgages 
were made. In Juska, for instance, only por cent, of the debts 
were of an earlier origin than tlie year 1838-39, 



9. In paragraphs 11 liis note Mr. Erskino suggests wliat 

seems to him th i IrtHjjcction able method of settling the claims of 
the credi^j^nhesc proprietary Grassias. This method is to prepare 
ce schedule of tho dpbts of all the estates, which are to bo 
livided into those lightly and those irremediably involved. To tho 
former a scheme like that of the present Act might bo applied, whilst 

in full satisfaction of all claims upon them. 


10. The effect of this scheme, Ilia Excellency in Council desires 
mo to state, wouhl be to admit tho proprietary right of the Grassias, 
in order by ejecting such proprietors to satisfy debts which were 
secured only on a leasehold. This proceeding would be entirely 
opposed to the common law of the country, and an outrage on the 
ancestral customs of all Rajpootana. But, perhaps, Mr. Erskine’s 
method of preparing the Schedules would render sales unnecessary, 
<sfor if Hindoo heirs aro by law to be freed from “ liability to fathers* 
debts, not being specialty debts,” there are many Grassias who would 
be free men in virtue of that very provision. But tbo common law of 
the Hindoos would be again violated by this provision, and it 
perhaps, not too much to assert that the Grassias would bo reluctf^t 
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to claim a release which they could not deny to he dishonorable 
according to their own customs. 

11. With respect to the observations made in the Despatch of 
His Excellency the Governor General, I am desired to explain that 
the character of leasehold has rather been recited in connection with 
these properties than fixed upon them in the Act, and in doing so the 
framers of the Bill had in view the opinions of successive legal advis- 
ers of [this Government previously on record that the tenure was 
most nothing but leasehold. With regard to ousting mortgagees, 
has been explained that nono would bo actually ousted yrho d£^ 
not deliberately enter on possession of lands then hold <% leases 
which have since expired, or will expire next year. With reject tc 
the restriction of the claims of creditors to twenty years’ net pmduce,' 
it is unnecessary to offer any remark, as the proposal that Government 1 
should advance ready money, or buy up all the debts, will obviatcS|nyj 
neecessity for enforcing this restriction, except w hen the creditors 
extraordinarily fraudulent or unreasonable. Such a mode of dealii 
with tin (question would have been before suggested, but owing to 
financial difficulties of the State it has not hitherto beon put forward. 

12. With respect to th e ruling of the Stamp law advertod to in 

paragraph 7 of His ExE?S5C,jy , <j u I)espatch, I am to state that it was 
that of the Zilla Judge, and has since i Cl t''cn cancelled as erroneous ; 
and in regard to the farther remarks made ifflfeait^aragraph relative 
to an amicable settlement of the creditors’ claims > Grassias 

I am to add that the Grassias have no objection to such a co!R|gfcut 
the difficulty lies with the creditors, and this cannot better be exem? 
plified than by the case of the .Tusk a Talooka. Mr. Peilo’s report on 
the results of an attempt to arbitrate in which * 

appended. In that case the State had acted on the opinion Wits 
Law Officers, the leasehold was at an end, and the village managed as 
ft Government village. Tho full survey rental, except** bare subsistence 
remitted to the original Grassia proprietors, was collected by tho 
State, and the dues of tho croditors wore altogether lost. Yet these 
men utterly rejected an award of double their principal. It cannot be 
supposed that creditors in bettor circumstances would be more ipodo- 
fftte, and even if some creditors wore willing to accept arbitration, 
others might hold back, and the whole scheme might thus be discon- 
certed by a few dissentients. 

13. On these grounds His Excellency in Council prefers the 
v provisions of the Act which has been passed to any action which might 
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be attempted by a combined application of Begnlation VII. and 
Regulation XXV. of 1827, and Act VIII. 1859. 


14. If the Government are empowered to buy up the debts at a 
moderate price, few estates will be subjected to the 'more extreme 
provisions of the Act, and His Excellency in Council considers that 
the importance of finality and dispatch, which could not be attained 
by any alternative measures, cannot be over-estimated, not only as 
egards the parties more immediately concerned, but on the public 
round of improvement to one of the most important agricultural 
Ustrictyin Guzerat. 

15F With those observations and explanations before him, the 

[of in Council trusts that the proposed measure may not appear 

Excellency the Governor General so extreme as it at present 
and feeling assured that it is calculated to confer a great bene- 
r upon an important class of landholders without injury or the 
lfliction of any loss upon tlioir crotUtom which tho action of existing 
rs would protect them from, His Excellency in Council proposes, I 
"am to state, at once to give effect to the Bill. * 

16. In conclusion, I am instructed to request that you will move 
Hia.Excclloncy in Council to sanctionth^yjjjition to the Budget of 
the year of a supplementary expenses of the settle- 
ment. Il is diffic ult. T at present to foresee what sum may 

be required d a w fifi 1 ille present Budget year, but His Excellency in 
CqiiBfi^jS35^qers that 12,000 Rupees may be sufficient, as it is hardly 
le, under the provisions of the Act, that any advances will be 
made for payment of debts before the 1st of April next. It will be 
more easy, after some experience has been acquired, to calculate the 
’ensuing year. 



I have the honor to be, &c., 
A. D. ROBERTSON, 
Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 
Bombay CasUc, 11th October 1862. 
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No. 3975. 

Revenue Defartmekt. 

' Bombay Castle, 2lsf September 1863. 


Letter from the Itcvenuc Commissioner N. D. No. 823 a, dated 13th May 1865—4; 
Submitting, with his own observations and opinion, a communication front 
Mr. Peile, who suggests tlio propriety of seizing the opportunity of i^e Survey 
Settlement of all Talookdareo Estates not brought under the opcrativj of Act 
VI. of 1862 to declare the nature of the Talookdar’s title to their EstmL's to be 
proprietory. Y, 

Resoiutiox. — Mr. Pcilc has correctly ’assumed that it is the desire 
of Government to restore to tho Grassia Talooktlars the proprietary 
rights which have latterly mcrgotl in tho leasehold tenure, and it ha® 
already been plainly declared that the recognition of these rights wall 
deferrecT ollly until tho Talooltdars as a body were so far freed from 
encumbrances that the recognition would be a boon, and not an 
injury to them. 


2. It was with this~vietv s ^' 'b^^+ipn 20 of Bombay Act VI. of 
1862 provided for the full recognition flftf'S. jdght on the expiration of 
the term required to liquidate tho debts of an llflt'MiU>^jj,nd the only 
question now is as to the most fitting time for a similar^fca^^liifcion 
in respect to Estates which do not come "under the operationo! 
Act. 


3. His Excellency the Governor in Council 

Survey Settlement is beyond question tho most appropriate timc^Jr 
the change. Mr. Peile in giving tho agreements under the new 
settlement to the Talookdars will explain to thpm clearly the 
liabilities they incur with the privilege of proprietorship. 

4. A formal enquiry, such as is suggested in Mr. Peile’s 7th 
paragraph, is hardly necessary. Mr. Peile is authorized to consider. this 
recognition as applicable to all Talookas, with the reservation that it 
is not tefbe applied to those Talookas in which Mr. Peile may have 
reason to believe that there is still unsatisfied a debt for the 
liquidation of which due provision has not been made. Mr. Peile will 
ascertain and report on these cases, if there be any such, before 
delivering the agreements, as His Excellency in Council desires the 
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^delivery of agreements to be of itself sufficient proof cl tbo recognition 
of proprietorship. 

6. The third clause of the agreement may seem somowhat 
inconsistent with a complete proprietary right, but it<* provisions 
appear to be required for the good management of tho Talookas and 
the security of the Talookdars themselves, and it should, therefore, be 
retained. Tho only alteration required to tho lease is at the close. 

i |n substitution for the words “ at the end of that period according to 
ho good condition of your cultivators will bo the favour of Govern- 
aent towards you ’* should bo wiitton the following — “At the end of 
that pe»od the Talookas will remain in your possession as heretofore, 
tsubjeemo such revision of tho Juinrna as Government may deem 
propejr* 

m. In conceding this yght Government -would wish to guard, as> 
faras possible, against the concession being turned to the disadvan- 
tage of the Talookdar. It is, therefore, laid down that a Talooka, or 
Portion of a Talooka, is not to be sold for arrears of Jumma, except, 

: g a last resource, to collect the Government dues, and that»w11en tho 
’picsent work of tho Settlement Officer under Act VI. ha^Jieen 
completed, no such sales shall be finally carried out, except with the 
previous sanction of the Rc\ enue Commis sioner . 

7. There is also the dangm^lifffiRralent sales through the Civil 
Courts, and to guardajj^jiflp^uch fiauds by the greatest possible 
publicity tho^iP«naor m Council is pleased to direct that all sales of 
Talo okthe g^Estatcs, or portions thereof, iu tho Alimodabad district 
^££3$uTconduclcd by tbo Collector on tho requisition of tho Court 
under Section 248 of tho Civil Procedure Code, and the Collector will 
then consider whether tho provisions of Section 2 it of the same Code 
gftst* stay the sale and satisfy tho decrees by other 

’ means. 

8. These precautions ought, in tho opinion of Government, to 
give the Talookdars all the security thoy can reasonably claim. 

H. E. JACOMB, 

Under Secretary to Government 
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Statement of the Talookdars of the Ahmedabad Zilla showing 
Records, and the Area and Jumma of their estates as 

I.— DHUN 


& 



- 

I 

a 

JZ5 

Clan or Race. 

Village, 

Name of Proprietor, 

1 

1 2 ^ 

3 

i V 


10 


Charun , 


Clioopasuma . 


Bela ^rd 

Bodana 

Charunkce.i 


Cona* 1 

Sumdinln 


Akroo 

Bowliarec 

Cher 

Devgai 


Rama Bapoo, Sec. 

.Tessa Krushna, &c. 

Klicta Bffitna, &c. 

J Ramrao Lakho, & c. 

Mugliabhai Najecbhai, See, 

Bhojjec Easabhai, See 

Patabhai Ju smutting, Sec. . 
Mooloobhai Waghabhai, See, 



Dholera Estate — 
Rakatulao ... 
Bhecmtulao 

Moodeo 

Jankheo 

Khoon 

Mahdevpura 
Mingulpur .. 
Bhangbur .. 

Gamph Estate— 
Gamph ........ 

Pudana 

Kasundra .... 
Gorasoo ....;. 
Rampuroo ... 
Chokurree ... 
Unkewalioo 
Peepurioo ... 




7 s * •» 

Mool oobhai 

MooloobhaTyt^^kl ^ii . Sec, 


11 

1 M 

Hebutpur 

12 

n 

Jhinjhur 

13 

|f 

Jusha 

, 

u 

i| 

Kadipur T . 

15 

•r 

„ * 

Khumidana t _ 

16 


Khurud 



Salasur 



1 ( 

j>Rasa1bhai Bapoojee, &c. 


^Tbakhore Raesingjee Nagjeeraj of Gamph... 


Jeewabhai Samutsing, Sec. .... 

Mooloobhai Poopjabhai, See * . 

Doongurjee Bhojjee, & o 

Shoorsingjeo Kakabhai, &c,. 

Patabhai Ujabhai, See 


| Dadabhai Ve&bhai, &o. 
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their estates, names and shares , as they stand in the Government 
ascertained and settled by the Survey of A., d. 1863. 

DOOKA. * 



10 
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I 

H 

£ 


i Clan or Race. 


Village. 


Name of Proprietor. 

* 


22 

23 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


80 

81 

32 

88 

84 

85 


u 

r 


Cosaee 


Jhala - 


,1 


Booranpoor 
Nuwogam .. 
Vcnitulao ., 
Mochitulao.. 


Penpal .. 

Purburce 

Rdjka 

Teemla . 

Tugi 

Uni alee Bhimjce .. 


Wagud 

Peepralec 
Moreoioo.. 
Sumdiala 


Bcemnalli Estate — 
Jhurwuloo 

Khudcralioo .... 

Ranpuree 

Shahpur 


Cbaroria ... 
Clinaiana ... 

Fcdra.... 

Jhanjhurka 
Jali oo 


Khnrol Estate — 
Khurol ..... 
Khambra .. 
Godawnta .. 
Chachria .. 
Dhadodur .. 

Barwala 

Mungulpur 


17 

Choorasuma. — 
Continued . 

Koturia 

Bhulgamra 

18 

jt 

Nubhoee 

19 

« 

Oocburree 

20 


Panchce 

Roopawutee 

21 

i* 

Peeplee 


| Wnrsajee Khorajee, Sco 

Mughabhai Nanjeebhai, &c. 
Wunabhai Jethibhai, &c. 

| Bharabhai Hurreebhai, Sc c. 


*: 


• Kursunsing Mooloobbai, See, 


Uloobhai Lakhabhai, 
Meioobhai Rugabhai, See . 
Dcepsingjoe XJmursing, &c. 
Bhimjce Kantabliai, &c. .. 
Mooloobbai Nanabhai, &c. 
Uinursingjec, &c, 



l, ' 



l Rasa'bhai &c, 

j Raghabbai Phulabi 
Rasabhai Mughabai, &e. .^7? 
Raghabhai Phulabhai, &c, 


| Mabnut Isliwnrghur Boodgbur of Bbeem-j 
j" nath. 

Mughabbai Jetbibbai, &c. 

Wursabbai Sanghabljai, See, 

Phuljcc Mudarsing, &c. ... 

Devising Khorabhai, &0. ... 

Rughabbai Jeebbai r Sec* ... 
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Clan or Bace.^ 


Village. 


Name of Proprietor. 


Beplira 1 

Wuhia 

Surwal 

Koondul 

Goon da ‘‘ 

Cbundurwa Thnkoro Juswutsingjco Fute^ngjee of 

J alii a V Limreo. 

Panchtulaoree [A Second Class Chief of Jhal&W^r under 

Barejra the Katheewar Agency.] 1 

Rojid % 

Rampura ^ 

Soondriana *\ 

Ulao T J 

Panvee 

Kaprialflft 

Wadh&a 

W j»rdee Nanee tt 

Sfflungpur 3rd 

/Bela Jrd J r* 


86 Jhala. — Contfr Khusta Thakore Bunesing Juswutsing of Wankaneer. 

nued, [A Second Class Chief of Jhalawar under 

' ' * _ the Katheewar Agency.] 

^v^ee L. 

87 „ Nagnesh Estate — w 

Keria 'I 

Chnpurkoo Motoo 

Chapurkoo Nanoo Thnkorc Rcysingjeo Jalumsingjeo of Wud- 

Boria L w -» n - 

Mai unpur [A Second Class Chief of Jhalawar unTO- 

Shekpur v . the Katheewar Agency.] 

Wavdee Motoe 

Booraniu J 


88 „ 


42 „ 

43 Kathee 

44 „ 

48 « 


Raeka PhuljeoMndarsing, &c. 


Tradift Mota Kunoobhai Wursabhai. &c. , 


Tradia Nana Ubhcsing Asajee, kc 

'Udwal Bhimjeo Nuthoobhai 

Wasna Thakore Juswutsing Fatesing of Limreo , 


Bhudla Nagdan Bhoka, &c. 

Bugud Desa Jesa, &o 

Gungajul Rama Dasa, 


Hurnia 
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Number of 

Cultivable Area in -Acres, 

Jumma under the new Settlement 1868. 

Principal 




4 ► 


Shares. 

Cultivated. 

Waste. 

Total. 

First year. 

Last year 1886-87. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 i 

I 

Not : 

known. 

1,02,977 0 

* 15,448 0 11 

15,448 0 11 

/ 




* Fixed Jumma sanctioned by Govern* 

/ 

* 



ment on the 28th M 

ay 1821. 


+ 


i 





1,896 29 

453 35 

2,350 24 




644 15 

106 20 

750 35 

V 






i 


1 

4,500 0 

109 32 

4,609 32 

: ■ 

3,225 0 O 

1 

9,G50 0 

2,463 22 

, 12,113 22 

* 6,437 0 0 

7,765 0 0 


v 


* 1 



J 

1,137 3 

93 3 

1,230 6 

3 




1 * mm 




4 

1,855 13 

769 31 

2,625 4 

2,000 0 0 

2,375 0 0 

10 

2,431 20 

1,321 3 

3,752 23 

800 0 0 

1,210 0 0 

2 

1,873 30 

211 24 

1,585 23 

257 0 0 

375 0 0 

14 

5,794 1 

785 26 

6,579 27 

4,050 0 <f 

5,025 0 0 

1 

900 0 

394 29 

1,239 29 

616 0 0 

900 0 0 

1 Co, 

1,568 32 

101 6 

1,669 38 

925 0 0 

1,120 0 0 

1 Co. 

2,926 37 

31 23 

2,958 20 

2,750 0 0 

2,750 0 0 

1 Co, 

579 8 

230 22 

809 30 

250 0 0 

250 0 0 

1 fin 1 

438 22 

968 5 

1,406 27 

205 0 0 

800 0 0 

1 vv, j 

1,354 1 

1,128 14 

2,482 15 

565 0 0 

825 0 0 











| Clou or Race. 

Village, 

2 

3 


Name of Proprietor. 


47 Kathce. — Conti- Khus 


Koondlee .... 
Matra Nana . 


Chomla Mooloo, See. , 
Chomla Naja, &c. ... 
Desa Fukira. &c. ...» 


Nagurka 

Loia.. 

Cborviru 


Soorung Alia, Sec . ... & .. 




Nolee 

.Nudala 

Oree 

San^See 

Sfekhrod 

9 

r 

JJnialoo Kathco 


Vela Matra, &c 

liana Loonvir, See. 
Hursoor Blioem.... 
Loona Umra, &c. . 
Jctsoor Jeeva, &c. . 
Hathia Selar, &c. , 


57 Kusbateo Alum pur 

Sangunpur ... 
Dharpeepla. 

Hasulpur 

Khojapura i 




gia^&c..., 


63 „ 

64 Mussulman 


Boobawaw 

Unialce Kusbatee ...#. 


Dewlia 

Kajpura 

Khojapura % 


Gulsana ..... 
Keria .. 
Kinara 


| Belicmbhai Mepjcebhai, Sec. 
Ilurbhumjee Ijakhajee^cc^™. 

| Sabdeebliai Mudafurbhai, &o, 
i Hutheebhai Mucboobhai, Sec. 


Hurumtala 

Khokuraes 


Poonjabhai Khalukbhai and Moijee Ubaseo. 

Virajee Doodabhai and Poonjabhai Khaluk- 
bhai. 


Gudkia I Tank Wuleebhai Nuthobbhai 


Navuda ) Mena Shree Luteefkhan W. Mumud Khan 

Panvee j of Dholka. * 

Sarungpur i Purmar Sher Mcia Mulek Meia of Dholkai... 
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Number of . 

Cultivable Area in Acres. 

Jumma under the new Settlement 1868. 

Principal 

Shares. 

Cultivated. 

Waste . 


First year . 

Last year 1886-87# 

5 


7 

8 

9 

10 

1 Co. 

* 

4,756 83 

G 39 

4,7G3 32 

5,050 0 0 

5,050“ 0 0 

•fl Co. 

2,190 36 

631 18 

2,822 14 

769 0 0 

1,125 0 0 

1 Co. 

I 543 10 

559 6 

1,102 16 

201 0 0 

827 0 0 

J 

f 

5,433 36 

1,153 35 

1 

6,587 31 

3,465 0 0 

3,405 0 0 

1 Co. 1 

1,881 22 

795 8 

2,670 30 

1,128 0 0 

1,474 0 0 

/ 

1,197 33 

126 27 

1,321 20 

282 0 0 

415 0 0 

, > />■ 

3,482 7 

1,756 9 

5,238 16 

2,055 0 0 

2,800 0 0 

is 

3,426 4 

3,182 6 

0,008 10 

1,425 0 0 

1,800 0 0 

Iti c °- 

2,040 9 

553 32 

2,503 41 

«09 0 0 

450 0 0 


Co. 
1 Co. 
1 Co. 


1 Co. < 


1 Co. 
^ Co. 


*{ 



2.2 61 83 
1,175- 27 
2,176 36 
1,253 23 
448 ^* 


1.410 36 

1.411 6 

54G 9 

2,129 15 


3.358 35 
2,286 4 


Common with Dharpecpla Estate. 


^ ( 

2,570 

20 J 

r 74 

4 

1 2,044 

24 

i Co A 

1,567 

38 

13 

36 

3,581 

34 

\ 

1,150 

34 

48 

35 

1,199 

29 

2 

1,191 

7 

104 

17 

1,295 

24 

2 

2,650 

28 

285 

17 

2,936 

5 

1 

.1,078 

84 

111 

7 

1,190 

1 

1 1 

4,023 

0 

5,058 

20 

9,083' 

20 


1,901 

15 

93 

6 

1,994 

21 

1 

948 

14 

226 

38 

1,175 

12 


775 jo o 

wo o o 


1,43 5 0 0 
820 0 0 1 


2,300 0 0 
1,243 0 0 
680 0 0 

1,145 0 0 

1,750 0 0 

850 0 0 


6,100 0 0 

1,165 0 0 

164 0 0 


680 0 0 



388 7 0 
631 0 0 

2,370 0 0 
205 0 0 


1,050 0 0 
1,225 0 0 

290 0 0 

2,100 0 0 
1,200 0 0 


2,675 0 0 
1,625 0 0 
775 0 0 

1,145 0 0 

2,350 0 0 

500 0 0 


7,525 0 0 
1,165 0 0 

240 0 0 













Clan or Race. 


Village, 


Name of Proprietor, 



67' Rawul Mooldrace.. 

68 Waghcla Dliunala .. 

60 Shared Proprie-. Kotura }th 



Kusulsing Patabhai’a widows... V. 


Tukhutsing Jeebava,&o. ■ 


Peerjada Bhai Meia Jora Meia, Ap 

Choorasuma Bliarabhai Hurreebttu &e. ........ 

K u 8b a tee Alumbhai Bura Meia, <sl| 

Kathee liana llama of Paliad 1. 

Kusbateo Alumbhai Burra Meia, Sc oS 

Jhala Raesingjee Jalumsing of Wudwan 

Chorasuma Raesingjee Nagjeeraj'ofJGamph... 
Malinut Ishwurghur Boodghur of Bhe$m 
nath. 


-S 


ABSTRACT OF DHUNDOOKA. 


1 Cultivated ® t8, 

2 Cultivable Waste 

3 TJncultivable Waste 1,71,825 22“ 

4 Detail unknown 1,08,263 ... 

3 Alienations 28,197 7 

6,11,693 12 


Villages. 

1 Charun 4f 

l 2 Chorasuma 48 

rR « 

5 KanTee ...^ _ ^ j 

6 Kusbateo .’/.‘.'.I 

7 Mussulman A1 

8 Ra wui i 

9 Waghela 

10 Shared Proprietary s* 


AT. J?,— -The Liraree (Jhala) Estate is only a late acquisiTTOTrH>~^^ and was 
originally the property of Chornsumas or Kathees who aro still found in the 
villages as “ Mool Gamctecs.” 

Villages marked in Column . 5 as 1 1 Co.’ aro undivided villages of which the 
produce is shared by several members of one family. 
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Number of 
Principal 
Shares. 

Cultivable Area in Acres. 

Jumma under the new Settlement 1863. 

i 

Cultivated. 

[ 

| Waste. 

Total. 

1 First year. 

[ Last year 1886-87 

5 

IB 

7 

8 

9 

1 10 ' 

1 


1 459 84 

1,654 35 

333 0 0 

490 0 0 

* a 


868 82 

2,940 23 

1,020 0 0 

1,200 0 0 

l a i 

' 1,268 6 

76 39 

1,345 5 

820 0 0 

1,200 0 0 

EKi 

3,855 4 

201 8 

4,050 12 

1,625 0 0 

1,900 0 0 

■}•/ 

1,338 21 

321 3 

1,659 24 

860 0 0 

1,110 0 0 

* {? 

Not 

known 

3 005 7 


, 

,4 ! 
/ 

1,349 26 

Aiiv TV U 

2,310 15 

3,600 1 

■ 

780 6 0 

% 



Total Rs. 







■NMkwfeM 

Kail 


U 















Nambef. 
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H— DHOL 



Sbomalec 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

n 

i$ 

14 


if 

it 

» 

i> 

ii 

n 

ii 


Ganol 

Godhavcc . 
Guroroa... 
Kanetee 
Khora ... 
Koondul 


Koowar 

Moreia 


Kot h 

Kaliapura 
Juwarttf ... 
Goondec .... 
Bholad ... 


Bhooikhce , 
Bhoomlco ... 

Dhedhal 

Soyal 

Bugodra . 

Bhamsrn 

Roika 

# Chiada 

Goondapura 


Clan or Bacc. 

Village, 

2 

3 

Wagbfiij]ft .. 

Boron Moicc.. 


Metal 

ii 

Bukrana 


Eawa 


Govmda 

» 

Chubasur 

ii 

DingudfX. 


(.Tmla 

r • 

JlKmpura 


Name of Proprj 


| Bbowsiiigjec Bapabhai 


Jethibliai Kughabliai, Sec, 
Iviu unsing ^ujhabhai, &o, 
Dosabhai Vmbliai, &e. 

Bawajee Mudarsiug, & c. 



Ubke«ing Wujesing, &c. 


TJloobhai Morjec, Sec. 


| i 

, > Thakore GugoomTU 


y Thakore G ugoo ba"fJbhesing of Gangur . 


Hurecsing TejSTOlfotc. 
Ujoobhai Dnjee, &c 


Chclabhai Ruwabbai, &c. .. 

c 

Bliawabhai Puchanjee, &c. . 

Sugramjeo Moijee, &c 

Wujesing Ladhtyee, See. ... 


Thakore Baosingjee Sivsing of Koowar 
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KA. 
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i 


dan or Race. 


Village . 


Name of Proprietor. 


Surungwala . 
Mutamun ... 

Buldana 

Dewudthul... 

Morasur 

Goruj 

Kolut 

Telao 

Kuliana 

Socla 

Devtco 

Surco 

Warteo 

Fnngdoo . 
Kid hi ml , 
Boha 



Molasna 
Sumanee, 


Thakore Bhugwutsingjee Ku 
Koth and Sanund. 


Gugoobha Dajeeraj 


| Raeungjee Puchanaingjee, &o.. 


lajsingjee Mudarsing, &c, 


18 



Ootciia 

Boroo Nance 

Scla 

Pplwfira 

Kiiicha 

Huriala 

Khurautec .. 

$ 

Lolia $ ..... 


> [I* dispute]. 

Subulsing As ahh^ wtoc. 


10 

*» 

20 

15 

21 

»> 

22 

)» 

28 

Rawul 

24 

Jhalft 

28 

; 

Kusbatee Purmar, 


Umliala 

Vichia 

Kodalla .. 

IVaootha 

Wasna Eawa 

Chundeosur 

Meetapur ..... 


Khhnabhai Ladhabhai, &c 

# 

| Urjunsing Ubhesing, &c 

Ruwabhai Waghjeo, &o. 

Subulsing Dosabhai, &c 

■# 

Maloobhai Hureebhai, &o. 

Thakorc Juswutsingjee Futesmgjee of Limree. 

# ♦ 


Kanetur .... 
Nanodra. 
Adrora . 
Kesurdeo 
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dumber. 



Wasna Nanodra I ' 

Mence fSher Meia Mulekmela of Dholl 

Doorgee 

Surla 

Kcwula 

Dev Dholera 

Sankod J 


26 K Sm«n. Mu8 ' 1 Uwzulkhan ^ ° f sher Khan Dioameia .. 


Nesra 

Nubhoee — 
Cliiturwara. 

J *m 

lira 

ce 

ma 

a 




Luteefk ban son of -M umudkhan of Dliolk 


Acres. 

1. Cultivated 1,39, 4G5 

2, Cultivable Waste 93,101 

8. Uncultivable Waste 48,745 

4. Detail unknown 17,049 

5. Alienations 38,731 


ABSTRACT 


3res. Gts. 


. Villages. 

1 . Wftghela Rajpoots 69 

2. Raw ul Rajpoot I 

3. Jhala Rajpoot * 1 

4. Kusbjjtee Purmar 11 

5. Kuabatco Mussulman 10 


3,32,092 


jy; B , — The Kusbatee Purmar Sher Khan has had eleven villages of his late uncle Bapoo 
Moia’a Estate leased to hi£ as a favour, on the term that he collects and pays over 
(minus expenses) the revenues of the lands already cultivated, and is to pay rent 
for the easily cultivable waste by degrees, while the less cultivable waste is at his 
disposal for the term of this leaso viz., from A. d. 1863-64 to A. d. 1885-86. 


Luteefkhan's Estate has been leased to him from 1864-C5 to 1885*86 on the terms 
that he pays 70 per cent, of the survey assessment and is allowed to collect not 
more than twice the survey assessment, 
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Iri.-GHOOWAL OF 


■ 

Village, 

Name of Proprie 

WM 

2 

3 

t 

HZ} 


Jhala., 


5 > 

n 

a 

Mussulman Mo* 
Jesulams. 

Thakurra Muk- 
wanas. 


Derwala 

Dbancliee .. 
Modkwana . 
Tunmunia 


Boonee 

Runodo 


10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

W 

2tt 

21 


»> 

' ft 
« 

tf 

* » 


it 
it ; 


Jug 

Futepura 

Goonjala 

Jothipura 

Jlianjbunva .... 

Punar, 

Rataoe Motco 
Rataee Nance 


Seenuj 

Kanpura .... 
Anundpara . 


Roodatul 

Mokapura - 
Puthapura , 
Ramapura . 


Soowakfc., 
Xelay.ec .. 



Soorabhai Putkabhai, &c. 

Jcebawa Bhaccjcc, &o. : 

Umursing Puchanjeo * 

Pragjco Bhawqee, &c ■ 

J Mulek Oomerklian Meia Saheb, &o. 
Jccwajee i’oonjajee, Sec, . 


Masingjce Bunajee 

Malajeo Jcsajee, &c 

| Kanajeo Sangajcc, &c. . 

^joNaroojec .......... 

Madhoojoe Moonajee, &o. 

Suwajee Pubajoe, &c 

Unajee Bhugoojec, &c 

Jcaulaiog Manojee, &e, .... 
Jcthajee .«.».*• 

Poonjajec Gujajce, &c 


Bahaduijee Tejajee 
Kuslajce Kanajee .. 


| Jodhiyeo Jeetajee, &c, 

| Raniyee Bhugpanjee 
lUansiagjorEoobeijee 


,*«, ........... 


I 
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VEERUMGAUM. 



12 

















Number, 


90 


Clan or Race. 


Village. 


Name of Proprietfjr. 


Thakurra Muk- 
wanas. — Canti- 
niicd. 


Thakurra Solun- 
koe. 


Ubasna . 


Umurpura 


23 


2 G 


27 


28 


29 


Bhugapura 

beliorc .J 

Guldhuvpura \ 
Balsasun £ 


Bliunkora 
Ghutisana 
Ruslana 
ICoonlia 

KanjflTto. 

Kai 

ntrodce 

m 

Chuniar 

Kuraunpura 
Sehoro £ 
Guldhurpura J 

Wasna 

Oogroj 

Balaasun £ 


Dekawara 

Kurunpura Mota 
"Kurui^pura Nana . 

Gumanpura 

Subulpura 

Ruttunpura 

Oomedpura 

Bhoccncepura 

Bhocnee 

•Jaipur a 

Nudisala 


Kookwaw 

Rajpuia 

Daugurvva £ 

Sungpura 

Bamrole© 

Mudrisana 

liuthcepura 

Damodreppura 


Ookurdee 

Oogroj pura., 

Manpura 

Raneepura 


Dhunajoe Hathijee 


Maljee Jesajee 


Iliimitsing Kesrising, &c.. 


[ Wuktajce Ramajec.. 
''Eurtapsing Do.sajee.. 



Ljsunjec 

^ Poonjajee fioorfeijce 
Danajee Sudajec 


l’uihoojoc Jornjec .... 
j>Bhugwutsing Tejujee.. 
Pragj oe l>adooj ee .... 


Ruwajce Koombhajce 
Dolutsing Hojoorsing 

Ooinajoo Gujajee 

Kuslajee Koobeijee 

Ubhajeo Rastyee 


| Kessjeo Unundajeo.. 


. 9 lUi 
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1 

Clan or Pace. 

Tillage. 

Name of Propriety. 

1 

2 

mmamm 


* 

30 

Thaknrra Solun- 


l \; " 


kee. — Continued, 

Sudatpura 

>Bechurjce Khorajce ..1 

31 


Chunotea 

Yithlapur 

Bechuijee Unundajee 

32 

” 

Kusbatee Mussul- 

Charodee 

Futoo Meia Bapoohhai , f _ tltt1t 


mans. 



33 


Kaela 

Baee Sahcb 

34 

If 

Leia ........... 

Bura Meia Hisamoodeen 

35 

1? 

Sb alipur 

Jusurkhan Jambhai J 

30 

M 

Thoree 

H 4 7 

Alumbhai Jambhai 




'w 

37 

•i * 

Wun^T...;, 


. 


Jjfnoroe Mubaruk 

^Banjce Meia Dada Meia 



yPTliorce Wurgns 

J 

Oft 


Wunthnl 

Meia tfaheb Futoo Meia 

oo 





ABSTRACT OF 


1. Cultivated 

Acres. 
.... 1,02,918 

Goon. 

21 

1. Jhalas 

Villages. 

2. Cultivable Waste 

...^ 30,599 

34 

2. Mol bantams 


3. Uncultivablo Waste 

.... 20.838 

35 

8. Thakurra Mukwanas 

24 

4 . Alienations 

.... 13,480 

7 

4. Thakurra Solunkhccs 


1,07,837 

17 

*5. Kusbatee Mussulmans 
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* These KuBbatees say that they came from Khorasan and pot their villages in 
gift from the Waghela Kings of Puttun. They paid a Jumma calculated on produce to 
the Moguls. They were dispossessed by the Gaekwar in his second iarm of Ahmedabad 
(A. D. 1804-1814) but reinstated by the Peshwa. In 1823, eight out of seventeen 
villages were resumed, and the rest arc held only during the pleasure of Government, 









Cultivable Area in Acres. 


Jumma under tbe new Settlement 1868. 














Number. 
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IV.— GO 


Clan or Race* 

’ ■* . 

f Villago, 

2 

3 


*1 

2 


G«$l Rajpoot., 


Name of Propricfc 


Badhee 

Rajpuia , 


Bhojpnra 
BhudleC .. 

Bhundar 
Bliuwaneepura 
Drooj>2r< 

r oor&\ 

jr 

JajKoo Nmvoo 
Khambha 

~ana I 



| Sugabliai Mukabhai, &c„ 

Jetbibhai Atabhai, &,c 

Jcebhai Jethibhai, & 

Kusulsing Rajabhai 


K umabhai Ruwabliai, &c. . . . v . , 
Bhimjec Visabliai . 




Sadabhai Jetbihlini, &o 

llunoobliai Massing 

Ilimiccrjec Wukabhai, & e. 

Doodabhui Runmuljcc „ 


1 Atal)hai 


DesafC Chuggurdal Sivpursad (Mortgagee)... 

I Tlmkoro Meghrnjce Pruthirajco of VVullab. 

; [ \ third cl ass Ch ief under Iho Katliccwarj 
Agency 


[ Jethijee Doguljcc, ue . 

) t 


Bhugwutaing Jnlumsing . 


^ Kkutnblmi Jugtabbaco, &c.. 


Wutabhai Nagjoo, &C* 

Kaloobhai Hamabbai 

Bhaecjec Raeimuljee, &c, 

Ubbesiog Wftgbabbai 


Mokebhai Miming.*... 
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Cultivable Aiea iu Aoies. 


ltivatcd. Waste, 


7 


1626 28 

159 4 

780 10 

138 37 

810 7 

381 12 

947 24 

922 3 

289 8 

825 13 

. 369 16. 

599 36 





350 30 
544 8 

637 2 

1,233 3 




781 24 
1,474 80 

1,486 0 

473 28 
2,002 33 
470 28 
877 20 


717 26 
058 2 

721 l(i 

794 0 

1,293 35 

572 1 

245 «H 
863 
163 19 
140 5 

121 12 , 

3,931 3 

1,139 13 
£0 0 

"**** 10 
4 fj 29 

1,424 30 
111 10 
68 7 

198 25 
1,100 4 

279 23 
66 0 
1,82 3 24 
166 87 
CIO 27 


Jrnnma under the new Settlement 1863, 


Last year 1886-87, 



575 0 0 
210 0 0 
112 0 0 
225 0 0 
112 0 0 
123 0 0 
90 0 


0 0 
625 0 0 


1,595 0 0 1,705 0 0 


576 1 

1,510 20 


?00 0 0 


100 0 0 


1,460 0 0 1 1,825 0 0 


930 9 

2,GG4 34 

1,765 23 
52D 29 
8,826 10 
627 20 


625 0 0 

250 0 0 
550 0 0 

600 0 0 
120 0 0 
885 0 0 
130 0 0 
235 0 0 I 


938 0 0 

375 0 0 
660 0 0 

720 0 0 
180 0 0 
1,075 0 0 
106 0 0 
























Cultivable Area in Aores. 



Jumma under Ae new Settlement 186X 


2,928 27 
G74 28 
412 12 
<362 23 

2,867 30 
1,201 15 


2,060 36 
410 1G 

1.330 13 
230 9 

169 1 

1,410 3 

206 11 
118 15 
608 8 

1,494 7 

130 18 


First year. 


777 0 0 


300 0 0 


1,250 0 0 

120 0 0 , 

I 

150 0 0 

450 0 0 
290 0 0 


300 0 0 

Loo 0 0 I 


4,338 

HSl 
.■>30 
070 




325 1C 1,073 37 
6C3 17 , le 


1,315 0 0 


3,000 0 0 


1,425 0 0 

75 0 0 | 
105 0 0 


20,398 0 0 


Last year 1886-87. 


1,155 0 0 


450 0 0 


1,510 0 0 

180 0 0 

150 0 0 

610 0 0 
325 0 0 

450 0 0 

1,500 0 0 

» *400 0 0 


112 0 0 
1,930 0 0 


3,000 0 0 


2,075 0 0 

113 0 0 
158 0 0 


25,C24 0 0 


ABSTRACT OP UOGO. 


Acm Gtg, 

1. Cultivated 54,474 18 

2. Cultivable Wabto 3o,133 4 

3. Uneultivablo Wasto 25,501 10 

4. Alienations 0,177 26 


1. Rawul Rajpoots.. 

2, Bhorotc 


Villages. 
.... 54 
.... 2 


1,18,586 18 


33 












ABSTRACT OP FOUR PURGUNNAS. 


1. Diitjndhooka 

2. Diiolka ...... 

3. Yebrumgam 

' • 

4. Goao.... 
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Statement of W tmtas held by Talookdars in other than Talook - 

daree Villages . / 


21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 
27 



UIMU 

Ditto 

O LIlUilll ..^P * ’ * 

Hwro'liir 

Ditlo 

JU 

Ditto 

Dcvtfiti (Rliafnm) ,, 

Ditto 

Pceplun 

Ditto 

Mankol t 

Ditto 

Ditto 

,*j» 

Ilinjha tr , 

Ditto 

Wudala 

Ditto .. p. 

Kulolce tMTt , t , „ 

Ditto 

Naika rT r 

Ditto 

Muhijda r _ tT t . r 

Ditto 

Timba 

Thakoro of Koowar 

Kliurantue 

Ditto 

Damn r TTt 

Thakoro of Ootdift*. 

Wasna fNaruvIm^ 

Ditto 

Oopurdul .... 

1 

Carried forrard... 


Inamcc. Detail not knowi^ 


70 29 132 0 0 

28 15 31 8 0 

3 1C . 18 0 0 
1,270 33 4,962 8 0 

1,727 27 9,044 12 0 

42 18 19G 0 0 

47 C 169 8 0 

746 31 1,236 8 0 

971 34 1,801 4 0 

698 26 1,265 8 0 

319 17 218 8 0 


80,666 2 0 




"Name of Wadta Bolder. 


Village, 


Ttokore of Ootolia IIIMI 

Ditto h«mi 

Ditto ».««»« 

Pukxaaa Taioo^dars ... 
Ditto 

Sker Mem Mulok Mein, 
Ditto 
Ditto 

AmliaJa Talookdars 
Ditto 

Godkaree Talookdara . 


H l Dhunala Talook 




ia Ditto 
48 Doomaloo Talookdnrs. 
44> s phubasUr Talookdars. 
4$ Koondul Talookdnrs . 
UK Juoteefkban 


Mmnudpur 


Memur 


Amboytec 


*mr 

180 

4 

> 

5 

0 

27 

10 

158 

9 

0 

13 

24 

34 

0 

0 

373 

9 

| 1,070 

8 

0 

2,412 

21 

2,408 

0 

0 

711 

29 1 

787 

0 

0 

313 

2 

202 

8 

0 

100, 

30 

101 

0 

0 

130 

31 

200 

6 

0 

Ul 

* 2C 

1,031 

11 

0 

1,251 

25 

2,084 

f 

0 

184 

21 

492 

0 

0 

< 

Not 

ascertained, 



DHlritbOOKA. 


Thakore of Gamph...... 


J Veesuuqam. 

1 

0 

S&a&tfe o^Paoar 


Ft ^ 


Dhundooka .. 

Chorwuroclra . 




381 17 90d 0 0 

4 


704 u m 1* 0 

•652 at m <<r 


28,920 38 45,7«^» x ! 


'i£T 
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Vicissitudes Of seasons) on which the lands happened to be 
let oiit in the year preceding the Survey. In short, the rates 
have become so numerous and divptsified, and the modifica* 
dons applied to them so ficquent, that I am satisfied the 
people have a very imperfect knowledge of 4 the nature or 
amount of the rents they aie called upon to pay.” 

^ 19. The native officials weic not slow in taking advantage! 

- this confused state of the lcvonue management. Gieat part 
-the remissions allowed foi failure* of nops was systematically 
Ipropriated to then own use, whilst by their agenev a system of 
lauthoiiscd collections wis gonei illy mtioduced throughout the 
Istrict. This lattCl piactite lb Saul to ha\e been coined to such 
extent that in many cases the unauthor fzed exceeded the 
lfhoiizcd collections of the village. 

20. The Revenue Commissioner quotes a case in which the 
unauthoi ized collections amounted to Rs 357 against the Govern- 
ment demand of Rs. 1J7, and anothei of Rs. 78!) against Rs. 255. 
Speaking generally of the sflite of things in 1 aspect to i emissions 
Ind unauthoi ized collections, tlqit officci say s, “ I firmly believe 

(‘Jjiot one-half (the ienussion) his icm lied the lyots, and piobably 
jie portion of the actual collections that has been paid into the 
freasuiy has not been much gicatei.” 

21. About this time alto <i giicvous system of toiture for the 
ndization of icvenue had been scciotly intioduced. Rumours of 

pits existence had i cached the ie\ enne officci s of the collectoi ate, 
ipd, consequent on the lecupt of petitions chaigiug the native 
icials of the distiict with inflicting peisoual violence upon certain 
idividuals in existing ie\enue, Mi. Elphinslon, the Fiist Assist- 
ant, was deputed by the Collector to make a foimal inquit y into 
'■the matter. 

22. Owing, however, to the suppression of ewdcncc by the 
istrict officials, and perhaps 1o some extent to want of tact on 
|e part of Mr. Elphimton, the irfquiry resulted in two Mousalee 

jpeotis employed in the collection of icvenue being.ciiminally con. 
Jcted of certain acts of toiture and sentenced to a fine of 25 
jeeseacb, in default, to suffei a month’s imprisonment. 

3 I* A. 
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The Mamlutdar was declared to be honourably acquitted on a 
charge of extortion, whilst four individuals were committed for 
trial at the sessions for giving false evidence against him. 

23. Shortly after this Mr. Goldsmid was appointed to the 
charge oflndapoor for revenue as well as for other duties. Chi 
Complaints of this system of torture being brought to his notice, 
a searching inquiry was instituted, and after a lengthened investi- 
gation, conducted with Fouchd-like skill and ability, he succeeded, 
in bringing to light a system of disgraceful and cruel torture which, 

was being practised upon the people of the distiict chiefly at the 
instigation of the Mamlutdar. * 

24. The record of these proceedings shows that twenty 
individuals, including the Mamlutdar and several district and 
village officials, were convicted of charges of torture, or of aiding 
and abetting the same, and sentenced to imprisonment for periods 
varying from one to seven yeais. The Mamlutdar’s sentence was 
for nine years in the first instance, hist it was aftei wards commuted 
to seven. 

• 

25. Some of the acts of torture practised are reported to be 
too disgusting to lecord. But the following, extracted from the 
Judge's proceedings in the trial of the cases, are instances of brutal 
cruelty, such as it would scarcely be believed had been inflicted on 
human beings. In one instance a prisonci is charged with “forcing 
a man to stoop and hold his toes with pebbles under his feet, 
placing at the same time two stones, one on his neck and one on his 
loins, and compelling him to remain in the above positiou from 
morning until about midday/’ In another ca^p the charge was 
“for compelling a man to stoop and hold his toes,” and “having 
brought four pegs and a cord, commencing operations by tightening 
the same to fasten Crishnajee wulludManajee (spread eagle fashion) 

« (he pegs.” And in another ‘‘ for pulling down Mankajee by tlhe 
P of bis hair from the raised ridge of earth near the T ChoWree of 
uree; beating him on the face, tearing his turban, and placing a 
stone on his head, and making him Jbear a stone on his head ftom 
daylight until 0 o’clock/* , 1 
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26. The following extract of the Judge's finding gives a full 
account of the circumstances of the case : — 

“ The eight cases of revenue abuses having been this day com- 
pleted* the Assistant Judge proceeds to record the view he ha3 
taken of them severally. As, however, they were all caused by the 
same cause, they may be considered* merely different parts of the 
same subject. A few general remarks therefore, embracing the 
whole ease, will prevent the necessity of the same remarks upon 
'each individual charge. 

“ Upon June 14th, 1834, Mr. Baber, who was then Collector of 
Poona, wrote to the Acting Mamlutdar of Indapoor, viz. prisoner 
Trimbuck Gungadhur, and told him that there were outstanding 
balances in the district of Indapoor amounting to Its. 23,870-15-1 
which, upon the leccipt of the older, he was immediately to 
recover; that he was now only acting Mamlutdar, but if fcjp did so 
he should be confirmed m the situation ; and that if he made any 
i eport that the people undci him did not give him every assistance 
they should be dismissed. 

• 

“The Mamlutdar very properly wiote back to say that the 
ryots had had a haul year of it befoie, and Mr. John Burnett had 
accordingly allowed these balances to '•land over, that the month 
of June was the worst mefnth to come upon the ryots for pay- 
ments. In fact the reply was in every respect most proper j it is 
dated (the Assistant Judge thinks) June lbtli, 1834. 

“ This very proper remonstrance was never answered, and 
the Mamlutdar, actuated either by hope or fear, commenced the 
system of abuses Much forms the subject of these trials.” 

27. It is humiliating to find from these proceedings that the 
Judge copsidcred the blame of these acts to be attributable in a 
grea“t measure to the issue of an injudicious order by the Collector 
to the’Mamlutdar, by which the latter’s promotion was made 
dependent on his success in collecting the outstanding balances. 
This opinion seems to have been fully concurred in by Govern- 
ment, and thereupon instructions were issued to all Collectors, 
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enjoining them to take precautions to prevent the occurrence of 
such acts of cruelty. 

28. But not content with the punishment of the perpe- 
trators of these cruelties, Mr. Goldsmicl made immediate inquiry, as 
to the amount of revenue which had been extorted from the ryots 
by these proceedings. This resulted in his showing the sum of 
Rs. 8,863 to Lave been improperly levied, and he was at once 
permitted to refund it to the cultivators. The whole proceedings 
in the . case will appear in the present day to be more like the * 
incidents in a story culled from the pages of the Arabian jNigllts, 
rather than a chapter of events taken from the history of the 
revenue administration of the district. 


29 . There are still some civilians in the country who took 
part iu these proceedings. The present Commissioner in Sind, 
Mr. Msyffsfield, was employed iu lndapoor at the time, and the 
records show that lie rendered good service in reforming the 
revenue administration of the district* There is also another dis- 
tinguished officer who, in his early service, was associated with 
Mr. Goldsmid in his reformatory* career in lndapoor, and who, 
after filling the highest position in the Civil Service, now presides 
over the Government of this Presidency. 


30. The corrupt and demoralised state of the officials gene- 
rally, combined with the confusion introduced into the accounts 
by the changes made in Mr. Pringle’s assessment, told seriously 
upon the revenue of the district. Cultivation decreased, and 
notwithstanding remissions, the outstanding balances were annu- 
ally being augmented. These facts will be maije apparent by an 
examination of the following statement, which exhibits the Jum- 
mabundy, remissions, collections, and outstanding balances for the 
ten years preceding the advent of the settlement : — ^ v '* 
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\ear. 

Jumraabuutl) . 

Remissions 

Revenue col- 
lected . 

. . . m 

Baknoe^mit- - 

standing. 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 , 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

1833- 3 1 

1834- 35 

1835- 30 

79,197 

68,324 

74,688 

1,05,705 

61,130 

73,200 

5 5,502 
83,070 

70,932 

71,550 

12,810 

41,917 

.332 

48,550 
52,124 
57,909 
• • • 

| 6,207 

1 12,102 

63,242 
22,015 
60,843 
21,297 
12,887 
20,803 
17,162 ! 
01,060 
61,082 
62,187 

3,175 
4,372 
13,613 
84,408 
2,693 
273 
371 
21,983 
* 3,643 
201 

Total . . • • 

7,09,307 

2,32,001 

| 4,02,568 

1,34,738* 

T-n veais* 
Average. . . . 

76,0 50 

1 

I 23,200 

40,250 

v ■ • 








"1. On analysin'; this return we find that dining the period 
1 ef erred to the revenue of rfhe distiict had in one year fallen to 
the small sum of Its. 12,887, and in another (J 832-33) it amounted 
to only a little above Its. 17,0d0. For the ten years the average 
colic* lions are Us. 40,2o(>, and the a\ erage annual remission 
amounts to Its. 23,200, whilst the outstanding balance at the 
close of the pciiod wa» IJs. 1,34,738. 

32. It was at this ciisis, with the distiict half depopulated* 
by the efl'ects of mismanagement and the unscrupulous rapacity of 
native officials — with a falling levenuc and annually decreasing 
cultivation — with hea\) outstanding balances betokening the 
poverty of the people and the low state of its agricultural lesources 
— that the late Mr. Goldsmid proceeded to inaugurate that system 
of survey settlement wdiich has since formed the groundwork of 

**the revenvc administration of the entire Presidency. 

33. . It is interesting at the present time to notice the differ- 
ent schemes proposed. The first which assumed a definite shape. 


* Of this outstanding balance only Its. 34,807 was collected, the remaining earn 
of Us. 99,871 being entirely remitted in 1838. 
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was to take the old “ Chahoor” as the standard for fixing the rates 
of asse&ment. This proposal emanated from Lieutenant Shor- 
trede, who was ‘employed at the time upon the duty of specially 
reporting upon Mr. Pringle’s survey of the collectorate. “The 
kind of settlement,'" he explains, “ which I would propose for the 
first year would be to let the best land at 60 rupees per Chahoor 
and the inferior at 50 or 40.” This proposal was approved by 
the Revenue Commissioner, who, in submitting it to Government, 
observed as follows:— “By assessing the Chahoor the advantage 
of a ryotwar settlement would be secured to the people freed from 
the confusion in the accounts and facilities for abuse which apper- 
tain to the present system.” The measure proposed may appear 
in the present-day to have been somewhat crude, but if the state 
of the district at that period be considered, it would seem to be an 
improvement on the existing system of management, and in that 
light therefore the Revenue Commissioner’s support of such a 
measure is accounted for. It afterwards received the sanction of 

l 

Government, and orders were issued to cany out the plan as an 
experimental settlement for one year. 

34. It is fortunate for Indapoor, and perhaps for the Pre- 

sidency generally, that Mr. Goldsmid was entrusted with the 
duty of carrying out this measure. He foresaw at once the defects 
of such a plan of settlement, and lost no time in reporting against 
its adoption. The promptness indeed with which lie addressed 
himself to the cancelment of the orders, and the substitution of a 
different system, is characteristic of that energy of purpose which 
he displayed throughout his official career. “ Last night,” he 
says “ I had the honour of receiving your letter * * directing 
me to take immediate steps for assessing the lands of Indapoor 
in the manner recommended by the Revenue Commissioner and 
sanctioned by Government ; ” and he then proceeds to explain his w 
views upon the subject. * 

35. The chief defect of the proposed system, as explained 
by Mr. Goldsmid, is attributable to the circumstance of the 

iChahaor” not being a definite measure of quantity. He also 
(presses some doubts “ whether it was originally one of quality,” 
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or admitting that it were so, the integrity of the original divisions, 
he contends, was vitiated by the frauds practised in subdividing 
them into beegas. He then furnishes some practical illustra* 
tions of how unequal the assessment would be were it put upon 
the* Chahoor- 

36. Mr. Goldsmid next proceeds to explain that as the 
survey measurements of Indapoor Talooka have been found to be 
correct, they should form the basis of the new assessment. Being 
strongly impressed, however, with the desirability of retaining old 
names and denominations familiar to the cultivating claves (which 
indeed w f as one of the chief reasons given by the Kevcnue Com- 
missioner for the adoption of the Chahoor) he considered it would 
be objectionable to adopt the acres, goontas, and annas of Mr. 
Pringle’s measurement, and proposed therefore to convert them 
into beegas of the area of the Concan beega. This^plan was 
approved of by Lieutenant Shorb ede, and at his suggestion it 
was arranged that the ne\^ beega should be called the PuCka or 
Poona Beega. 

• 

37. The Collector and Revenue Commissioner approved of 
the abandonment of the Chahoor and the adoption of the acre as 
the basis of the new settlement. They disapproved, however, of 
the transmutation of thdacie into beega as being no advantage, ^ 
whilst it might have the effect of leading the cultivators to sup- 
pose that a new standard was about to be adopted. Government, 
concurring with the opinions of the two revenue officers, directed 
Mr. Pringle’s measurements to be adopted, and they were accord- 
ingly utilised astthe basis of the Indapoor settlement. 

38. With regard to the assessment, Mr. Goldsmid proposed 
♦that in the first place every field should be gone over and its 

soil and situation carefully examined. With this and other statis- 
tical information before him ho then proceeds to say, “ I would 
arrange the. Jerayct or unirrigated land in three classes — Ootum,J 
Mudhum, and Kunist— and should thus be only following the 
course pursued with so much advantage by native governments in 
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other zillas. The laticl might, with reference to its class- be assess- 
ed according to cither of the two: scales 
Scale Ytt. noted in the margin. I should myself 

M«Xim at 3 *°^ ^^o 60 P re ^ er the lower, as, with the higher 
Kunist at 4 do. do. remissions, I am convinced, wouldbe 


Scale 2nd. 

Ootnm at 3 acres per rupee 
Mudhum at 4 do. do. 

Kunist at 0 do. do. 


often necessary in this talooka, where 
rain is so scarce.” He proposed*£o try 
his plan experimentally ig ten villages. 


and report the result to Government for 
confirmation, before informing the ryots of the rates. He also 
strongly urged that the settlement should be confirmed for ten 
years in place of oue, as in the proposals regarding the adoption of 
the Chahoor. 


30. These modifications of thq original proposals submitted 
by Mr. Goldsmid were generally approved of by the Collector and 
Aevcnuccfcommissioner, both officers advocating the adoption of 
the lower of the two scales of rates proposed. The Collector also 
recorded his opinion, that the maximum rate should be fixed 
by Government, the apportionment of the remaining classes of 
rates being left to the settlement officer. This discussion regard- 
ing the rates of assessment is fully reviewed in the following 
extract of the Government letter on the subject : — 


“ On this head the Governor in Council accedes to the 
general opinion, that their determination must rest with*lhe 
settling officer, and has no difficulty in confiding it to Mr. 
Goldsmid. The general principles by which he should be 
governed in fixing the amount to be levied, may very satis- 
factorily be collected from the correspondence under consi- 
deration * * * Xhe suggestion of Mr. Mills, that a 

maximum should be fixed by Government on the first soil of 
land, is the only one of that gentleman’s valuable obgefVa- 
lions on this branch. The Governor in Council is inclined 
* to dissent ; there is no reason why Government shouldinany 
instance fetter the discretion of Mr. Goldsmid, whose tnoaiis . 
jjjjfff judgment far exceed those of any other person, and whois 
^perfectly able to avail himself of these means,” , •, { 
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40. The imposition of an extra rate upon well garden lands 
formed part of Mr. Goldsmid’s scheme. A lengthened corres- 
pondence occurred regarding the policy of this* measure, the 
Revenue Commissioner supporting Mr. Goldsmid's view, and, 
the Collector opposing it. Government, in passing their decision 
upon the question, observed thus ; — “The arguments on which 
he (Mr. Goldsmid) grounds this proposal are, as you justly 
observe, very sensible, and they are further enforced by your 
authority, but it seems to have escaped your notice that Mr. 
Mills distinctly disapproves of the increase, and his reasoning in 
opposition to it is, in the Governor in Council’s opinion, con- 
clusive.” 

41. On receipt of these instructions Mr. Goldsmid was 
directed by the Revenue Commissioner to submit a further report 
upon the question of imposing an additional rate on garden land, 
and the inquiry resulted in his being permitted by Government to 
carry out his original plan. # Thc taxation of well lands way not, 
however, first introduced by Mr. Goldsmid. It formed part of 
the old Maratlia system of assessment and of Mr. Pringle’s also. 

I shall have occasion hereafter to remark at length upon this sub- 
ject, but it seems expedient to record in this place that the 
plan of assessing well garden lands had not its origin with the 
Deccan Survey Settlement! 

42. There was an entire accord amongst the several officers 
concerned as to the advisability of adopting a decennial instead of 
an annual settlement, and Government in sanctioning the measure 
expressed their approval of it in the following terms 

“ On reconsidering this subject it occurs to the Governor 
in Council that the notion of an experimental settlement for 
a year involves a fallacy. The object of the experiment must 
be to ascertain, first, what is the average produce of the lands 
in cultivation ; and next, how far the ryots may by liberal 
terms be induced to cultivate more extensively. But these*| 
objects no twelve-months* experiment could possibly accom- 
plish. Wjtji respect to the first, it is manifest that no single 

-4 IN 
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year can be relied on as a test of the average annual , product , . 
of lands. With respect to the other, it is equally plain that; 
no terms, however liberal, can lead to extended cultivation, 
under a lease of a single year. In short, the benefits to be 
. expected from a decennial settlement depend precisely on 
the length of the term, and therefore no shorter term can 
afford any sample or specimens of them. The decennial term 
will itself be the best and the only experiment. 

“ To agree with the ryot for alow rent and then to grant 
him only a year’s holding, is, as Mr. Goldsmid justly observes, 
to sacrifice revenue without attaining the object of encourag- 
ing cultivation.” 

43. It will probably be thought that I have been somewhat 
prolix in my explanations and quotations bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the form of settlement proposed for adoption in Indapoor. 
But in Regard to this I would observe that it has appeared to me 
that it would be impossible fully to appreciate the difficulties 
which the survey officers had to contend with in arriving at a 
judgment upon the point, unless all the circumstances that trans- 
pired are fully recapitulated. It has seemed equally desirable 
too that the views of the Government of the day upon the several 
proposals should be fully stated. 

44. It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the 
instructions committed to Mr. Goldsmid to carry out comprised 
the following points : — 

Is/. — That the measurements of Mr. Pringle’s survey 
were to form the basis of the assessment. 

2nd . — 'That a minute classification of all the lands of 
each village was to be made. 

3rd . — That he was empowered to fix the assessment 
rates of the district. 

4/A. — That the settlement was to be considered decennial. 

45. Great latitude was allowed Mr. Goldsmid in carrying 
ojtt these instructions, and the sequel will show that, in the 
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exetcise of the discretionary power confided to him, considerable 
modifications were subsequently made in the plan originally 
proposed. * 

PART II . — The introduction of the Settkment i .and its results. 

46. As Mr. Goldsmid was about to enter upon the duties of 
carrying* out the foregoing instructions, he was joined by Lieu- 
tenant Wingate, who had been appointed specially to aid in the 
proposed settlement*. Lieutenant Wingate soon displayed . that 
ability and those peculiar qualifications for revenue and survey 
duties which marked his subsequent career. His first report on 
Indapoor contains several suggestions for revenue reforms, many 
of which have subsequently been engrafted into our revenue 
administration system. Ilis clear intellect and sound judgment, 
associated with Mr. Goldsmid’s strong reformatory talents and 
energetic character, formed a combined measure of qualifications 
peculiarly well fitted for the important work entrusted to them. 

47. They soon set themSelvcs to work. What portion of the 
survey and assessment work was .more particularly undertaken by 
each does not appear from the records of their proceedings ; but 
it is evident that both worked well and cordially together, and 
the success, of their operations may doubtless in a great measure 
be attributed to this. • 

48. I think it better to allow Messrs. Goldsmid and 

Wingate to give an account of their own proceedings, and have 
therefore extracted the following paragraphs from Lieutenant 
Wingate's report on the Indapoor settlement bearing upon 
this subject : — % 

“ The accuracy of the measurement was tested by having 
a certain number of the fields of every village (marked off 
from the papers, by the European officers) re-measured by 
the carkoons of the establishment, whose work w r as subse- 
quently tested by the surveying officer, and accuracy ensured 
by the prompt infliction of punishment upon occasion of error 
; or negligence on their parts being brought to light. On the 
result of this investigation, should the survey measurements 
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have been executed with a tolerable degree of accuracy,* they . 

were retained and corrected when necessary, 

ceot^of tile trutlT ^ ut w ^ len ^ appeared that the errors were 
beyond reasonable limits, and likely to vitiate 
the assessment, the village was wholly re-measured. The 
necessity of making an entirely new classification of the soil, 
without reference to that executed at the time of the survey, 
was owing to the latter being made after no general standard ; 
the particular classes of soil in one village (as described in 
the 77th paragraph of Lieutenant Shortrede’s report) not 
corresponding with those bearing the same denomination in 
another, which must have increased greatly the difficulty 
of forming an effective check, if it did not render this 
altogether impracticable. 

“ In consequence of this defect in the survey classifica- 
tion, Mr. Goldsmid determined to reject it altogether and 
re-classify the w hole pergunna upon ono> general system, 
having reference solely to the natural productive qualities of 
the soil, and leaving wholly out of consideration extrinsic 
circumstances, such as vicinity to the village, command of 
water, &c., which, although carefully noted with the vic*w of 
finally assisting in fixing the assessment, were not permitted 
to affect the classification. By this means the elements of the 
classification were reduced to a consideration of the natural, 
fertility of the soil alone, which rendered the work compara- 
tively simple, and enabled the European officer, after acquir- 
ing some practical knowledge of the different descriptions 
of soil usually met with, to become an effective check upon 
the carkoons engaged in classifying the lan 5.” 

49. The villages of the Kullus Division were first brought 
under settlement in 1836 and the remaining part of the district 
the following year. There is still therefore another year of the 
30 years' lease to run out in the latter case. It seems to be advis- 
have the whole talooka brought under the revised rates at 
Ipr same time. On this account, as well as for the other reasons 
which have been given in an official communication, I havedeenled 
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• * 

• 

it expedient to defer the rc-settlement of the*K.ullus Division till 
next year, when the whole district will be brought under the 
revised rates^t the same time. * 

50. The talooka comprised 76 * Government villages in 1 836. 

* Half of one village But t . wo viUa S es belonging* to it, which were 
was, however, held in held in Inam at that time as belonging to 
Inam ’ the Deshmookhee of the Sattara Raja, have 

subsequently £omc under Government management, consequent 
on an exchange of lands made with the Raja, and were assessed 
in 1845. The half Inam village, which also formed part of the 
same Inam holding, has likewise been ceded, and was assessed 
also at the same time. In the early period therefore of the settlc- 
, ment lease and up to 1845 our revenue accounts will be for 74| 
villages only. 

51. But although the settlement was partially introduced 
in 1836, no report upon it was submitted to Govern menWtill 1838, 
or after a lapse of two years. During this interval the other part 
of the district had been also brought under the operation of the 
measure, and the result for the whole talooka was embodied in * 
one report. 

52. The orginal report was prepared by Lieutenant Nash, 
who was appointed to the Survey in 1836, and had taken part in 
the operations carried out in the principal, or Mamlutdar’s, divi- 
sion of the talooka. His report is reviewed by Lieutenant Wingate * 
and forwarded to the Collector, who submits the correspondence 
to the Reveue Commissioner with his opinion ; and the latter 
transmits it to Government with his own remarks upon the whole 
question. Fin^l orders upon the papers were eventually issued 
at the end of 1838, the letter being dated the 31st of December. 
All the correspondence referred to above is annexed, and will 
doubtless be read with interest, as showing the opinions of the 
day upon a measure which has since worked such great 
results. 

53. According to Mr. Goldsmid’s original proposals, thq 
classification of soil was to be carried^ out upon the rough plan of 
having three or four classes, as followed in the old native plan .of 
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classifying land. It was found, however, on attempting to* apply 
such a system, that it would be far too rough to effect an equable 
distribution of assessment. Upon this therefore Messrs. Goldsmid 
and Wingate devised the plan of arranging the soils under three ' 
main divisions according to colour, each division be in ^sub- 
divided into three different grades or ^classes, thus making nine 
classes in all. A scale of values was assigned to the several classes 
thus formed, 12 annas being the highest and 2 the lowest rate. 


54. The Collector and Revenue Commissioner concurring 
in the reasons given by the Survey officers for this modification of 
the proposals originally made, expressed their approval of the 
system of classification adopted ; but Government, in reviewing 
this part of the operations, observe as follows: — “The rates of 
these nine classes are said to have been derived from local inquiry 
and the experience of qualified persons, without any very minute 
investigation into actual produce or actual expenditure. The 
applicability of such rates must entirely depend on the degrees in 
which the framers of them were qualified for the difficult and deli •> 
cate task of preparing them. There is no test to which they can 
be subjected except that of experiment for a fail' series of years. 1 ' > 
Blit, though considering the information on this point defective, 
Government nevertheless, with a generous confidence in the 

( officers employed, did not hesitate in according their sanction to 
this part of the plan of operations. 

55. It appears from the remarks upoft this subject that 
Government did not exactly understand how the classification of 
the. soil had been applied to the assessment of the land. They 
seemed to think that extrinsic circumstances affecting the value 
of land, such as roads, markets, &c., should have been combined 
with the classification valuations, and imagined that Messrs.. 
Wingate and Nash had overlooked these considerations. 


56. It is not surprising that there should at first have been 
som% misunderstanding of the principles on which the Survey 
ofitfffts. had proceeded ; but a§ regards the point under discussion, 
jpitmiant Wingate had been careful in explaining , that thslm 
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extrinsic circumstances, though disregarded in the classification, . 
“ have been carefully noted with the view of finally assisting in- 
fixing the assessment.” r JThe misconception of the Survey officers* 
proceedings seems, however, to be attributable to the circumstance 
of Government not understanding that the valud of these extrinsic ' 
circumstances was considered anjl adjusted by a subsequent 
process, viz. in the fixing ofthe rates, which teas then, and is still, an 
operation apart from the classification of the soil. 

9 

57. The Collector, Mr. Mills, considered both the maxi- 
mum and minimum rates to be extremely low compared with the 
Mamool rates, but at the same time expressed his opinion that 
they were as high as they ought to be, considering the depressed 
condition of the ryots. He then proceeds to argue that the pre- 
sent state of Indapoor is fictitious to a certain extent, as the low 
assessment had attracted ryots from neighbouring states and from 
our highly assessed districts. He contends therefore that as the 
same low rates of assessment become extended throughout the 
collectorate generally, the fugitive ryots will return to their 
paternal fields; consequently tlrat the increase of cultivation which 
had taken place during the two years since the settlement was 
introduced is temporary only. 

58. These objection were answered in part by the Revenue 
Commissioner, Mr. Williamson : “As to the state of the district 
being fictitious,” he observes, “ this is true in part, if Mr. Mills 
meant that it is flourishing in comparison with other districts.” 
A complete expose, however, ofthe incorrectness ofthe Collector’s 
statements is to be found in a report from Lieutenant Wingate, 
written subsequently to the issue of the orders on the settlement. 

, 59. Referring to the extension of cultivation being said to 

* be due to the influx of ryots from other districts, Lieutenant 
Wingate observes, “ Were the greater part of the newly taken 
up land in Indapoor actually found to be the consequence of 
emigration, this would form no valid. objection to the new settle- 
ments, but it would materially, weaken our anticipation of like 
immediate benefits resulting from the extension of similar settle- 
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ments to other districts, and on this account the determination of 
the facts of the case becomes a question of importance. The 
information contained in the returns before me fortunately 
admits of this being done in the most conclusive manner, and it 
will prove a source of satisfaction to Honourable the the Governor 
to know that the now apparently flourishing condition of lndapoor 
is due to no adventitious circumstances peculiar to that talooka, 
but simply to the reduction and equalization of assessment effected 
by the new settlement, and therefore that there is the fairest 
promise of like extensive benefits attending the introduction of 
similar settlements throughout the Deccan.” 

60. Lieutenant Wingate then submits certain returns re- 

-ij ^ 

ceived from the Kumavisdar of the district, showing the number 
of new settlers or families who had emigrated to lndapoor since 
the commencement of the settlement. He afterwards sums up the 
result detailed in these statements in the following terms : — “ It 
appears then that of the vast extension of cultivation that has 
taken place in lndapoor subsequent toThe commencement of the 
operations for the revision of its assessment, 3,308 acres 16 goontas 
only are to be ascribed to new settlers and foreign sources of 
every description, whilst the whole of the balance, amounting to 
no less than 67,853 acres 18 goontas, lias been effected by the exer- 
tions of its old inhabitants.” The Collector’s statement as to 
** thejcauses to which the spread of cultivation was ascribable was 
thus shown to be incorrect, whilst subsequent events have abun- 
dantly proved the correctness of Lieutenant Wingate’s views, 
thus early expressed, upon the general effect of the settlement. 

61. In reviewing the remarks upon the ass^Ament Govern- 
ment observe, “ The question is not whether it is low enough, but 
whether it is not too low.” The results of the measure, as shown 
in the increased revenue collections in 1836-37 and 1837-38; are 
admitted to be satisfactory, but Government seemed disposed to 
think with Mr. Mills, that the increase in cultivation was attribu- 
table to some extent to ryots being drawn to lndapoor from our 
neighbouring districts by the lowness of the new assessment. 
Subsequently however, on receipt of Lieutenant Wingate’s letter 
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No. 298 of 18G7. 


Revenue Department. 

ToF. S. CHAPMAN, Esq.,** 

Chief Secretary to Government, Bombay . 

Sir, — With reference to my reports upon the revision of the 
assessment of Indapoor Talooka, which is now in course of trans- 
mission to Government through the Revenue Commissioner S. D., 
I would beg to represent that it would be satisfactory to myself, 
and I should suppose, as hereinafter explained, in accordance 
with the wishes of Government, were Sir George Wingate’s 
opinion upon the measure obtained. \ 

2. In making this suggestion I would beg to explain that 
when the question of revising the rates of Indapoor — the first 
settled District of our Presidency — was first raised, it was proposed 
by the late governor, Sir Bartle ’F rere, to entrust the duty to Sir 
George Wingate, and with that object the latter officer was soli- 
cited to pay a visit to Bombay for the purpose of making a tour 
through the country. Sir^ George Wingate intimated, in reply, 
that the failing state of his health rendered it inadvisable for him 
to return to this country, and consequently that he could not 
undertake the duty referred to. 

3. Being made aware of these overtures, I explained to Sir 
Bartle Frere that in carrying out the duty of reporting upon the 
revision of the ifilfepoor settlement, which had been entrusted to 
me, I would endeavour so far to meet the wishes of Government 
in obtaining Sir George Wingate’s opinion, that I would enter 
into correspondence with him during the course of my inquiries 
on the subject. Sir George, however, declined to give his opinion 
in this manner, stating as his reason for doing so that without the 
fullest details, which could only be obtained upon the spot, and 
without having had an opportunity of inspecting the country, he 
thought my judgment might be fettered by his opinion, formed, 

1 IN 
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perhaps on an imperfect knowledge of the changes which have 
taken place since lie knew the district. At the same time he 
expressed a great desire to have an opportunity of discussing 
the subject personally witli me. 

4. Considering the great importance* to be attached to Sir 
George Wingate’s opinion, I would venture respectfully to suggest 
to Government that during my contertiplated visit to England 
(for which I have already obtained leave) I may be permitted, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State for India, to lay before 
Sir George Wingate all the papers connected with the report, and 
consult with him with the view to his opinion upon my proposals 
being recorded. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

J. T. F RANCIS, Lieut. Colonel, 

, Survey and Settlement Commissioner. 

Camp Khed , lGrfA April 1807. 


No. 1550. 


Revenue Department. 
Bombay Castle, 20th April 18G7. 


Resolution. — Sanctioned. 


F. S. CHAPMAN, 

Chief Secretary to Government. 


t> 
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N|>. 2026 of 1867. 

Revenue Department. 

* 

To the CHIEF SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT. 

# 

• 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit, for the consideration and 
orders of Government, a report by Lieutenant Colonel Francis, 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner, upon the revision of the 
settlement of the lndapoor Talooka of the Poona Collectorate. 

2. The report was received in this office direct from Lieu*' 
tenant Colonel Francis on the 18th March, and the Collector 
of Poona, with reference to it, vvrote on the 2nd ultimo (letter 
No. 960) as follows : — 

“ I have the honour to forward to you the accompanying 
* No. 147, dated report* of Colonel Francis on the revision of 
12th February 1867. the settlement of the lndapoor Talboka, 
without presuming to make any remarks of my own, my 
experience of the Talooka of lndapoor being so limited, while 
that of Colonel Francis has extended over many years.” 

3. * The Survey and Settlement Commissioner in reporting 
(No. 1033, dated 4th December 1866) to Government that the 
lease of the Kullus Division of the lndapoor Talooka expired 
with the year 1865-66, and that under ordinary circumstances the 
revised rates would be introduced in the current year 66-67), 
asked, for reasons which he fully explained (the chief reason 
being ** to admit of the whole talooka being brought under the 
measure at the s9||p time”) to be allowed to defer for a year (by 
which time the lease for the remaining portion of the talooka 
would also have expired) the introduction of the revision. 

4. The sanction of Government to defer the settlement 
was conveyed in Government Resolution No. 4574, dated 8th 
December 1866. 

5. The present Survey assessment was introduced first into 
the Kullus Division of the talooka in 1836-37, and was extended 
in the following year to the remaining fflbrtion of the talooka, when 
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the settlement for the whole talooka was reported to Government 
for sanction. 

i 

6. In the letter from the Chief Secretary to Government to 
tlie Revenue Commissioner — extract from which is embodied in 
paragraph 63 of Lieutenant Colonel Francis* report — it was decided 
that the duration of the settlement was to be for ten years, as 
originally sanctioned. It appears, however, from what Lieutenant 
Colonel Francis states in paragraph 64, that a reconsideration by 
Government of the arguments advanced by Lieutenant Wingate in 
favour of thirty years’ settlement, the duration of the settlement 
lease for the talooka was fixed for thirty years. 

7. The term of ten years, as originally fixed, was to date 
from the commencement of 1838-39, the two preceding years 
being considered years of probation ; but for the Kullus Division it 
appears, to have been considered to date from the commencement 
of 1836-37, and for the remaining portion of the talooka from 
1837-38. 

8. The Report now submitted contains a full and very 
interesting review of the following subjects : — 

The state of the District and its Revenue Administration 
prior to the Survey settlement (Part I.) 

The introduction of the settlement now about to be 
revised (Part II.) 

Proposals for the reassessment of the Talooka, with full 
explanatory remarks with reference to the proposed rates, and 
the probable result of the revision as affecting the revenue 
(Part III.) * 

9. As regards the Survey operations under the late Mr. 
Goldsmid and Lieutenant (now Sir George) Wingate, which are 
noticed at length by Lieutenant Colonel Francis, notwithstanding 
the imperfect measurements, the omission to include ' in the 
measurements the “ Gairan” and Hill lands and the defective 

‘ classification, the general results of the settlement and measures of 
reform adopted in connection with it for developing the resources 



of the talooka and in improving the condition of the cultivators, 
seem upon the whole to have been eminently successful. 

10. A statement is given in paragraph 76 of the report which 
comprises a summary of the results of the settlement, and with 
reference to these Lieutenant Colonel Francis observes — 

“ These results abundantly prove the success of the settle- 
ment. There is no district in India probably, not excluding 
even the provinces under the permanent settlement, which can 
show the annual collection of a revenue of above Rs. 80,000, 
subject for the period of ten years to a reduction of only 6 rupees 
per annum for remissions, outstanding balances, and’ contingencies 
of all kinds.’* 

11 & 12. As a rule the revision of the Revenue Survey 
setlements does not, or should not, involve either remeasurements 
or reclassification of lands, the object being to adjust the assessment, 
a measure rendered necessary by altered circumstances during 
thirty years, or whatever may be the term of the settlement such 
as the rise and fall of priced, improved communications, &c. ; but as 
regards the Indapoor Talooka it will be seen fijgm what Lieutenant 
Colonel Francis states (paragraphs 108 to 118) that owing to 
“ imperfect measurements,” and to the survey being “faulty” and 
“ defective in other respects,” an entirely new survey was found 
to be absolutely necessary, and there can be no doubt, I think, 
that Lieutenant Colonel Francis was fully justified in resurveying 
the whole talooka. # 

13 . It will be also seen from what Lieut. Colonel Francis 
explains in paragraphs. 120 to 124 that owing to discrepancies 
in valuation it«ms found “ safe and expedient in many respects” 
to make an entirely new classification “ based upon the improved 
system of operations, which with the experience of thirty'years has . 
been introduced into the Survey Department since Indapoor was 

, first classified.” 

14. The system of survey that was adopted is the “ traverse,” 
a combined operation of the Trigonometrical and Revenue Survey 
systems. The results of the measure are noticed in paragraphs 
117 and 118 . 
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15. The main principles which Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
considers should guide revision operations are detailed in para- 
graphs 129 to J 42, and in paragraphs 14 J to 157 is shown how it 
is proposed to apply them to the Indapoor assessment. 

16. The rates proposed in paragraphs 158 and 161 are as 
follows : — 

4 

A maximum rate of one rupee per' acre, with a reduc- 
tion of 2 annas for some villages, and a special increase of 
2 annas for Indapoor itself. • To 13 villages round about 
Kullus, extending from Kullus towards Baramattee, which 
are the most unfavourably circumstanced in respect to rainfall, 
a maximum rate of 14 annas is proposed. 

17. For certain lands bordering on the banks of the Bheema, 
which are annually flooded by the freshes, and in this manner 
rendered more fertile, a maximum rate of Rs. 1-8-0 is proposed. 

P 

18. It will be seen that the increase of annas proposed is from 
12 (the maximum rate on which the present assessment is based) 
to one rupee, which is equivalent by itself to an addition of 33 
per cent. ; but it is*xplained by Lieutenant Colonel Francis that, 
owing to new lands which have been held in excess of the assessed 
area having been increased and classified and the higher rate 
applied to them, the assessmcnt*will be increased to 53, instead of 
33 per cent. 

19. According to the statement embodied in paragraph 1 63, 
the amount of the proposed reassessment exceeds the present 
assesement by Rs. 43,309, an addition of 57 per cent, on the 
present assessment of the talooka. Still with thw addition the 
average rate upon the whole culturable area wilroe only 7 annas 
6 pies per acre. 

*20. This is moderate enough, it must be allowed, as- an 
average rate, but I do not consider it the least too low for Indapoor. 
With, reference to existing prices, and probability, if not certainty, 
of; their continuing as high as they are now for years, improved 
|comm u nication s, new markets, and such like considerations, if the 
indapoor Talooka had an average rainfall which could be depended 
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upon, be it more or be it less, the proposed rates might be 
pronounced too low for adhirty years’ settlement ;’but‘it must not 
be overlooked when considering the question of r|tes that In da- 
poor is one of the most unfavourably circumstanced of any of the 
talookas in the Deccan or Southern Maratha Country as regards 
its rainfall. In some parts of the; talooka rain appears never to 
fall seasonably, and it is generally when seasonable scanty and 
precarious. Year after year lands are left unsown for want of 

moisture, and those that are sown produce next to nothing j 
failures of crops, more or less general and extensive, appear to be 
the rule, and a good, or even a fair, average harvest the exception. 

21. Taking the above facts into consideration, and weighing 
them again the other considerations, the balance is, I submit, 
greatly in favour of very low rates of assessment. I might go 
further and say the lowest that can be fixed without unnecessarily 
sacrificing revenue — if it is intended that the revenue should be 
realized according to the assessment — as far as I am in a position 
to judge, I have no hesitation in offering it as my opinion that 
higher rates could not safely be proposed, and*! would therefore 
respectfully recommend that Lieutenant Colonel Francis’ pro- 
posals be sanctioned. 

22. The assessment, of the well gat den lands is noticed in 
paragraphs 174 to 178. Lieutenant Colonel Francis considers* 
that the time has come for discontinuing the extra cess, if not in 
all districts, as a general rule in drought-stricken districts like 
Indapoor. . 

23. Lieutaiant Colonel Francis’ proposes in lieu of the 
extra cess a plan m assessment according to which the first class 
Jeerayet rate is to be applied to such lands irrespective of the 
rates assigned for Jeerayet classification, and in this proposal I 
fully concur, and would respectfully recommend that its adoption 
be sanctioned, not exclusively for Indapoor, but as a rule, when the 

' time for revising the Survey assessment comes, in every district - 
which has suffered, and continues to suffer, like Indapoor, from 
drought, or a succession of unfavourable seasons. 



24. As observed by Lieutenant Colonel Francis in para- 
graph 176, it is almost impossible to overrate the importance of 
well cultivation in a drought-stricken district like Indapoor, and 
it is, I respectfully submit, the duty of Government to afford every 
possible encouragement to it. 

25. The remarks made by Lieutenant Colonel Francis in 
paragraphs 17.0 and 180 appear to me to be very just, and they 
will doubtless be fully considered by Government. 1 see no 
objection to the adoption of the course recommended at the close 
of paragraph 180, viz. that “fora stipulated period,” say pend- 
ing the duration of the settlement, no addition shall be made to 
the local land revenue, one anna being the maximum amount 
leviable during the new lease. 

26. As regards the duration of the proposed settlement, 
Lieutenart Colonel Francis has, I am respectfully of opinion, 
satisfactorily shown that a permanent settlement is wholly inappli- 
cable to a district like Indapoor. 1 entirely concur in the views 
expressed by Lieutenant Colonel Francis in paragraphs 181 to 
185, and would beg to support his recommendation that the pro- 
posed revised assessment be declared unalterable for the term of 
thirty years. 

I have the honour to be, &c. • 

J. W. II ADO W, 
Revenue Commissioner S.D. 

Camp Mahableskwur, 22 nd May 1867. 


No. of 1867. 

To E. P. DOWN, Esq , 

Collector of Poona. 

January 186/. 

Sib, — The thirty years’ lease of part of the Indapoor Talooka 
having expired with the past revenue year, I have the honour 
to submit a Report upon the Revision of the Settlement of the 
district. 



2. Before entering upon the more immediate subject of my 
report, 1 shall endeavour to lay before you a brief history of the 
state of the district, aijd of its revenue administration generally, 
prior to the introduction of the Survey Settlement. The history of 
that measure will come next in order, and I shall then explain my 
own proposals for the reasscssmcnt.of the district. 

PART I. — The slate of the District and its Revenue Administration 
prior to the Survey Settlement. 

3. The Tunka assessment fixed by $ullic Umber during 

the Mahomedan government of the Deccan is the first revenue 
measure of which any account has been retained. The Tuuha, 
which is the jumma or total assessment of a village, was a cash 
rental, based accor cling to traditionary accounts upon an estimate 
of a third share of its produce. The assessment was fixed in the 
gross, its apportionment to individual holdings or estates being 
left to the village community. • 

4. The Tunka continued for some time after the Marat ha 
government was established, but* was eventually superseded, in or 
about the year 1784-85, by what is generally known as the 
“ Kumal” assessment. This assessment was grounded upon a classi- 
fication amlyalualion of the land of each village. It would appear 
to have been undertaken partly with the view of ascertaining the 
general capabilities of the district, and thereby furnishing the State 
with a record of its own resources, though the increase of the 
public revenue was doubtless the main object of the measure. 

5. From the different accounts of the state, of the district at 
the period, it secrnPto be generally established that the resources 
of the country had been considerably augmented since Mullie 
Umber’s assessment was imposed. The predatory habits of the 
Marathas, and the plunder gathered by the Paishwa’s army from 
other parts of India, tended mainly, no doubt, to bring about a 
more prosperous state of things. The depreciation in the value of 
money since the Mahomedan standard of assessment was fixed is 
another cause which, no doubt, operated in producing a revision 
of the State’s demands. 
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(i. A revision under such circumstances was certainly justi- . 
fiable, as the State might fairly claim some share of the general 
increase in wealth resulting from changes which its own policy 
had been mainly instrumental in bringing about. Unfortunately,, 
however, the M&ratha government over-estimated the .value of 
the permanent resources of th$ district, and pitched their assess, 
ment much higher than it shoufd have ‘been. The Kumal assess- 
ment for the whole district, as it then existed, amounted to about 
Rs. 2,22,800, whilst the Jummaof the Tunka, which it had super- 
seded, was only lls. 1, #2,000. The total assessment of the district 
was consequently more than doubled by this new measure. 

7. The realization of this assessment being soon found im- 
practicable by the officials, the plan of farming the revenues of the 
district was next resorted to. This led to tl^ introduction of a 
system of levying extra cesses in excess of the standard assessment, 
that being almost the only means by which the farmer could 
obtain any profit. Many of the cesses thus imposed were sub- 
sequently included in the accounts under the head of “ Bahtees” 
and thus became an integral part of the State’s demands. 


8. The levy <ef these extra cesses, incursions of plundering 
armies, and a succession of bad seasons, had nearly depopulated 
the district, when, in about 1807-08, the Government endeavoured 


to re-establish villages by the introduction' of a system of leases 
(Istawa) providing for a small annually-increasing rent, extended. 


Note. — Kumal rates 
should* I think, be sub- 
stituted for Tunka, as 
the htter had been 
superseded ; but I have 
used the Revenue Com- 
missioner's words. 


over nine years, when the Tunka rates were 
to be taken. This measure proved generally 
unsuccessful. A further # term was then 
added to the leases ; .meanwhile the Mjiratha 
war broke out, and the Deccan was ceded to 
the British government. 


9. During our. early administration of this district the re- 
venue was generally collected under a system of Ookta and Kowlee 
rates, the management and fixing of which was left almost entirely 
in the hands of the Patel and Coolkurnee. The Istawa lease 

system of the former government was also adopted in some eases, 
• *► 
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No regular system was inaugurated, and the different settlements 
attempted proved unsuccessful. 

10; A succession ot bad seasons supervening upon these 
imperfect arrangements tended to complicate matters." Failure of 
crops and high rates rendered annual remissions necessary. 
Owing, however, to the coemption t)f the district and village es- 
tablishment, by far the greater part of the sum intended as a relief 
to the ryots was appropriated to their own use by the native 
officials. This, added to the general disordered state of things, 
completed, as the Revenue Commissioner lias expressed it, “ the 
confusion of the village management/* 

11. It was thought that a regular survey and assessment 
would remedy these defects, and accordingly such a measure was 
inaugurated under Mr. Pringle. That officer’s operations com- 
prised a field survey of all the cultivated and culturable? ^ands of 
the village, accompanied with a regular classification of the soil. 
He prepared elaborate estimates of the produce of the different 
kinds of soil, and after allowing for expenses of cultivation, a 
certain percentage of the remaining net produce was taken as 
the assessment of the land. 

12. But Mr. Pringle’s settlement, though fixed upon a system 
which at first sight appear^ to be the best practical way of arriving 
at an estimate of the capabilities of the soil, and thence deducing 
its assessable value, has nevertheless been admitted to have been 
an entire failure. The failure was due in some measure certainly 
to the faulty and dishonest manner in which the classification of 
the soil was carried out and the crop returns prepared. But 
independently of^fis, I am persuaded that it is almost impossible 
to frame returns of the produce of a district having such an 
uncertain climate as Indapoor. For three consecutive years in 
some parts a general failure of crops has been known. A bumper 
season follows perhaps, which again is followed by two or three 
years of more or less deficient returns. A fair average should of 
course embrace a series of these several years. I need hardly say 
the preparation of such returns for all kinds of soil— and Mr* 
Pringle's system proposed to fix the assessment on such data— is a 
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work of time and labour which no man could reasonably expect to 
be able to carry through. ' 

13. Tlie'causes of the failure of fiia system have, however, 
been fully described by the Survey officers employed in> the 
assessment of Jnclapoor — Lieutenant (now Sir George) Wingate 
ami Lieutenant Nash— from whose reports the following extracts 
have been taken : — 


“ The Survey rates were fixed at fifty-five per cent. ’ of 

I'ieut. KueIi’s Report, 'he net profit on land, and of this sys. 

tem the disproportion above alluded to 
appears to have been the natural effect. Assessing fields at 
a percentage of the net profit was, in fact, remunerating the 
cultivator, not in proportion to the value of the field on which 
he laboured. To show how unequally by this system people 
requiring the same funds for their support were remunerated, 
I flave calculated from the Survey paper of thirteen villages 
*in the Indapoor Pergunna the sums which, had the Survey 
been conducted in other respeefs on right principles, would 
have been left with the respective holders of fields of the nine 
kinds ©f soils so differing in size as to require each an annual 
expense of 5 rupees for their proper cultivation. They are 
as follows : — 


let Black. 

2nd Black. 

3rd Black. 

1st Bed. 

2nd lied- I 

i 

— - > - - 

i 

\ 3rd Red. 

I 

♦ 

1st Burrud. 

2nd Burrud . , 

3rd Burrud. 

Rs. a. p 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

L a. p. 

. R.s a., p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

2 11 11 

2 8 7 

1 3 h 

1 9 5 


0 15 4 

0 15 10 

0 10 3 

1 

*0 6 10 


“The fair sum to have lei^ with each of the owners of 
these fields, as calculated from the same papers, would have 
been somewhat more than one rupee.” . ♦ 

14. In commenting on these remarks Lieutenant Wingate 
observes — 

“To afford a further illustration of the effect of these prin- 
ciples upon the Survey assessment, I have compiled the following 
table from the papers of the village of Ooplay Boodrook in the- 
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Marha Talooka, ill which the assessment was fixed at 55 per cent, 
of the he t produce as estimated by Mr. Pringle’s assessors. 
Column No. 1 of the fcible gives the number of' acres of each 
description of soil, which, according to their calculations, can .be 
cultivated at an annual expense of 100 rupees. Column No. 2, 
the net produce per acre, and No., 3, 55 per cent, of this, or the 
rate of assessment ; No. *4, the amount of assessment upon the 
number of acres enterd in column No. 1, and No. 5 the balance of 
net produce or profit remaining to the cultivator. By inspecting 
the last-mentioned column it will be found that from 1st Black to 
3rd Burrud the profits of cultivation vary from Its. 32-8-3 to 
Rs. 12-5-3, the expenses in every case being 100 rupees. The 
total amount of assessment upon the number of acres entered in 
column No. 1 of the. table is Rs. 236-7-2, and the three last 
columns are entered to show how, under the supposition of this 
remaining the same, the rates should, in my opinion* have been , 
adjusted to leave the profits of cultivation in all cases exactly 
equal. 


[ Statement 
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“ There are, however, other sources of error in the Suryegr 
assessment to which, with that already mentioned, must be attri* 
buted its failure, more *than to any defects of execution. Th| 
chief of . these consist in it being founded on an average of the priced 
of grain and the amount of collections during previous yestrat* 
without a due consideration being given to the actual condition 
of the people, and to an Investigation of the causes which during 
the years of the average had made these prices and collections 
stationary or fluctuating, advancing or declining. To adopt as 
a basis of assessment an average of past collections was to admit 
that the previous settlement was not heavy as a whole, but merely 
required being properly apportioned, which the yearly increasing 
poverty and wretchedness of the people, a declining cultivation, 
and a progressive fall in the price of grain, notwithstanding & 
diminished supply, all tended to disprove. The calculations, to.o, 
for fixing the Survey assessment were made upon the 'supposition , 
of the land being properly tilled, whereas there is perhaps not one 
field in ten in this collectorate that is so. or that commonly yields 
the quantity of produce estimated in the Survey returns. These 
circumstances contributed to make the Survey assessment higli, 
while fixing it at a percentage of the net produce made it unequal} 
and to them may be attributed its failure rather than to the 
venality of the native establishment employed in carrying it into 
execution. These may have been bribed in numerous instances 
to effect a reduction of the rates, but this would have tended tp 
secure the success, rather than involve the failure, of an assessment, 
and that they should systematically over-assess inferior and un- 
cultivated lan^s without the prospect of gain, and at the risk of 
detection, appears to me very improbable. I have dwelt at this 
length upon the Survey assessment at the risk of being thought 
tedious on a question not immediately bearing upon my subject, 
that by exposing the sources of error which, in my opinion, occa- 
sioned its failure, my superiors may be better able to form a correct 
Estimate of the principles on which the present revision has bee$ 
conducted.” 

15. According to the opinions of the officers here quoted. 
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the failure of the settlement is attributable niore to the faulty 
principle by which 55 per cent, of the net produce was set apart as 
the basis of the assessment than to the malpractices of Mr. Pringle’s 
native establishment. Both causes combined, no doubt operated 
in bringing about* the result, and for our present purposes it is 
immaterial which had the greater influence. 

16. The defects of the settlement were early foreseen by 
the revenue officers. In the first year of its introduction the Col- 
lector expressed great fears of its success. He reported that the 
Jummabundy, according to the rates, amounted to Rs. 91,589, 
of which only Rs. 42,299, or less than one-half, could be realised. 
In the following year the ryots refused to cultivate their fields 
according to the Survey rates, and after local inquiry the Col- 
lector directed that no increases exceeding 25 per cent, on the 
former assessment should be demanded. Afterwards it seems 
to *have ‘been ordered that for the year the new rates should 
be collected only in cases where they were lower than the old. 
This arrangement failed, and remissions had to be granted. 

17. It was next sought to remedy the defects of the settle- 
ment by the adoption of a scale which provided that only a regu- 
lated portion of the increases due to that measure should be 
collected. It was also arranged that half the new assessment 
should be remitted in respect of lands which had been waste five 
years anterior to its introduction ; and further, in cases where 
lands had been longer out of cultivation, that only a fourth of the 
assessment should be levied. 

18. In summing up the result of these measures the Revenue 
Commissioner observes as follows : — 

• 

“ The prescribed assessment has thus fluctuated between 
the former rates and the new. It may be supposed that the 
former rates referred to some well-known standard of taxation. 
But this is not the Case. They would be better described 
as the result of accident or temporary circumstances j for 
what was adopted as the basis was really the Ooktee and 
Cowlee rates (which are liable to fluctuate annually accord- 
ing to the state of the village, the means of ryots, and the 
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alluded to above} the results of the settlement were pronounced 

to be highly satisfactory. 

£ # ^ 

62. In disposing of the question affecting the manner adopt- 
ed for assessing well Bagayet lands, Government agree with 'the 
Revenue Commissioner that Mr. Mills had misunderstood the 
orders of the Honourable 1 the Court of Directors, directing that 
“ land should be assessed according to its capability, and not accord- 
ing to its produce,” in quoting them as prohibitory of an assessment 
being placed upon Bagayet land. They then observed, “ The 
capability of the land depends as much on the facility of irriga- 
tion and local peculiarities as it does on the colour and depth and 
other qualities of the soil. The principle therefore on which 
Bagayet is assessed at higher rates than Jerayet is one ^hich must 
be admitted generally.” They next proceed to consider whether 
it would not be expedient to suspend, the operation of the prin- 
ciple in a district where water is deficient like Indapoor, £fnd,^ 
finally, dispose of the whole question in the following terms 

“ Your predecessor has stated Ins opinion that the rates fixed are 
low, and that the country is well able to bear them. The Engineer 
officers seem of the same opinion, and the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Council therefore considers it unnecessary to direct 
any change to be introduced.” 

63. The last, but*perhaps the most important, point of the 

report upon which a decision had to be passed was in respect to- 
the duration of the settlement lease, whether it should be for ten 
years, as originally sanctioned and strongly i*ecommended by the 
Collector, or whether it should be for thirty years as proposed by 
Lieutenant Wtegate and advocated by the Revenue Commis- 
sioner. The decision was in favour of the ten yearsWease; and I 
think it right to quote in exlenso the arguments advanced by 1 
Government in arriving at this decision : — * 

“ The period during which the present survey and assess- 
ment is to be secured without enhancement to the ryots is 
next to be considered. Lieut. Wingate is disposed (para. 17) 
to a permanent settlement, or, at least, to one of thirty years* 
duration, instead of the term, at present fixed, of ten yehrs. 

5 IN 
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This reasoning is of a general nature applicable to thegeneral 
question, whether a permanent is not, catena paribusi ■ prefer- 
able to a temporary settlement, Yo&r predecessor, I am in- 
structed to state, is a strong advocate for permanency, while 
Mr. Mills argbes on the other side, and it must be admitted 
that his arguments are weighty and deserving of serious 
consideration. 

“ It must not be forgotten that the very causes which 
have been cited as the grounds for the present measure are 
still in full operation. The price of grain is still falling, and 
it is impossible to say whether the average of the next ten 
years may not be as much below that of the last, as that was of 
the ten years preceding. Where there is but one staple pro- 
duce in the country, as is unfortunately the case in these dis- 
tricts, and that staple grain, there is far more probability of 
suctf'a result than in a country producing articles of export 
of for manufacture within it, even though the value of the 
precious metals should remain stationary; On the other hand 
it is impossible to foretell what may be the result of the con- 
tinuance of our rule and of those measures for the improve- 
ment of the country and of the condition of the people which 
we are gradually introducing. 

“ Added to this is the consideration that the present is 
but an isolated experiment. The extension to the whole of 
theDcccan of the same measures and the same rates of assess- 
ment as those introduced into Indapoor may, the Governor in 
Council conceives, be productive of results which will materi-. 
ally affect the now apparently flourishing 'condition of that 
talooka. Enjoying now advantages which arc confined, "to it 
alone, it is not to be expected that the elevation of all the sur- 
rounding districts towards its level will not be attended with 
some corresponding depression of Indapoor. The* height to 
which it has been raised may prove father relative •, than 
j^sitive, and, if so, an adherence to the present measured as a 
dprmanent settlement may produce the very evils which it is 
fpso- desirable to avoid. Numerous failures ought, moreover? to 
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laud us to hisitate before placing ourselves* in a position from 
which we caunot retrace our steps. It is very true, as Mr. 
Williamson argues, shat by fixing the present as maximum rates ' 
we can always step forward to relieve the agricultural classes 
by further reductions, but the present rates have not, it must 
be confessed, been fixed on sopcifect and decisive a principle 
as would justify Government in limiting its demand on the 
land to them under every change of circumstance to which 
the country can by any powbihly be liable. 

“ The Governor in Council therefore conceives that it 
would be preferable to adhere to the tcim fiist fixed of ten 
years, say from the commencement of the "present season 
1838-39. Assuming that the two preceding years have been 
years of probation, the revision Inning taken place but par- 
tially in 1836-37, and having been extended throughout the 
pergunna in 1837-38, there can be no objection <b declare* 
the intention of Government, at the expiiation of this period, 
to continue the settlement for a further term, should the 
beneficial effects expected ftoin it be found to have resulted.*’ 

64. The question of the expediency of granting thirty 
years’ leases was soon again brought before Government by Lieut. 
Wingate, and, in re-considering the aigumonts in its favour 
advanced by that officer* it was eventually decided, in 1838, that 
the settlement already introduced, as well as future ones, should, 
as a rule, be considered fixed for thirty years. 

65. With the exception of the mention of a 12-anna rale in 
Lieutenant Wingate’s repoi t, there appears to he no other allusion 
in the official correspondence to the maximum rate ffxed for the 
district. I find, however, from the Marathi records, that the same 
ra,te was applied throughout in the villages of the Kullus Division, 
as well as in those settled subsequently in 1837. 

* 66. It is difficQlt to make out the amount of i eduction result- 

ing- from the immediate application of the new rates. According 
to the statement given in the report, Mr. Pringle’s assessment on 
the whole district amounted to Rs. 2,03,000, whilst the new'survey 
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Jumma is stated iff round numbers to be Rs. 84,Q00,* The differ- 
ence between these two assessments , is 

re^rt M°iu. t 83 < 8l8.'' lie ^ s * ; but as, these statements include 

the assessment of the waste as well as of the 
cultivated land of the district, they do not show correctly the actual 
reduction made at the introduction of the settlement No com- 
parative statement showing the immediate efiect of the measure ' 
upon the cultivated area seems to have been prepared at the time. 
This omission is probably attributable to the confused state of 
the accounts caused by the many changes made in Mr. Pringle’s 
rates, by dfhich, as before explained, the realization of a consider- 
able part of his assessment had been foregone. The fairest way; 
perhaps of showing the immediate effect of the measure is to 
compare the Jummabundy fixed for the year preceding the settle- 
ment with that of the settlement year, which gives the following 
result :-r " 


Year 

Do. 


Jummabundy. 

1836 - 37 . . 09,030 

1837 - 38 .. 72, 791 


Remission ami 
Outstanding Balances. 

...... 30,240 ... 

. 4,193 ... 


Realization. 

68,790 

68,598 


26,239 26,047 192 


67. According to this statement the reduction in the 

Jtimraabundy of the two years here compared amounted to 26 
per cent. This, however, can be regarded only as an approximate 
estimate of the actual demand upon the land under the two settle- 
ments, as the temporary reductions made in Mr. Pringle’s assess- 
ment are involved in the account. ' * 

■* ,* 

68. The settlement was followed by an immediate extension 

of cultivation. The extract of Lieutenant Wingate’s letter, given 
in a preceding para., shows that the large extent of 67,85,3 acres, 
of waste was brought under tillage during the first two yearsofta 
opesglfea, and cultivation kept steadily increasing annually up to 
when the total area of the waste was comprised' under the 
''sjptiUv extent of 5* 1 60 acres. The revenue of this yearmnounted 
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to Rs.76,192, whilst the remissions given (Rs. 905) bore the stnaR », 
proportion of about 1£ per cent, on the whole demand. 

69. A slight check* to. cultivation set in from this period,*’ 
and owing to the occurrence of two consecutive bad seasons „ 
(1844-45 and 1845-46) the waste during the latter year had again 
increased to 24,550 acres, ^whilst tire remissions given were above,* 
50,000 ; the revenue actually collected being only 22,770, or about 
one-third of the demand. This brings us to the end of the first - 
decennial period of the lease. 


70. From the results here detailed I think we may infer that 
the great fall in the revenue, accompanied with an, extensive de- 
cline in cultivation which took place in the two last years, is attri- 
butable to the ryots having taken up more land than they " had the- 
moans of cultivating properly. They were unable’to meet,the 
Government demand on the occurrence of the first bach season* * 
and a second following immediately upon it called for remissions 
on an extensive scale. So fhr therefore as wc can form an opinion 
from these results, the assessment, to this date may be said to have 
been quite as high as the people could afford to pay regularly. 


* Ten years' average- 
Under Settlement Rs. 65,220 
Prior to do. „ 40,256 


The average realizations of the ten years 
show an increase certainly of nearly 
Jls. 25,000* over and above the average 


of the ten years preceding the introduc-* 
tion of the settlement, but then, again, . 


the remission in the last year, as above 


mentioned, exceeded Rs. 50,000. 


71. During' the first five or six years of the next decennial 
series, commencing with 1846-47, cultivation was somewhat Un- 
steady, the extent of the waste having ranged from 24 to 11,000 
acres. It then took a fresh start, and in 1855-56, the last year df 
this decennial series, the total extent of unoccupied land was 

reduced to 1 ,300 acres. 

• -'r- 

■ 72. The collections were much more regular during this- 
period, and- remissions, with the exception Of two years, whim 
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they amounted to Rs. 2,700 and Rs. 3,900 K respectively, had 
ceased almost entirely. They were quite nominal during the 
last two years# being respectively only Rs. 11 and 18. The 
average annual realizations for the period amount to about 
Rs. 77,000. 

73. The almost entire cessation of remissions during this 
period may be taken as a certain indication that the cultivators* 
resources had materially improved. They could now pay their 
assessment in indifferent seasons as well as in good ones, for the 
annual Jummabundy reports of the district show that there were 
several such seasons during the period referred to. The gross 
revenue payable for the ten years amounts to Rs. 7,79,194, which 
was all realized with the exception of the small sum of Rs. 8,055, 
thiis showing that the collections were only a little more than 1 per 
cent, lees than the full demand. 

74. This brings down our review of the settlement to the 
last ten years of the lease, embracing the past year of 1865-66. 
The whole district may be said to have been regularly under cul- 
tivation during this period, the highest return of waste in any year 
being only 1,176 acres. The accounts of the past year show an 
extent of 930 acres under the head cf waste ; but this return 

‘includes some tracts of assessed gairan made over to the villagers 
as free grazing lands, but which, owing to their bearing an assess- 
ment, have been included under the waste. But with the area 
unduly increased by this mode of account, the waste bears the 
infinitesimal proportion of i, per cent, to the tptal area of the 

75. The revenue returns for the period are perhaps even 
more satisfactory. Out of the large amount of Rs. 8,30,545, which, 
is the aggregate revenue demand for the ten years, only the sum of 
61,jppees had to be foregone. 

76. The following statement comprises a summary of the 
/Seyeral results explained in the.preceding paragraphs : — 
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% 

Average Annual 


• 

jAnnabim- 
dy Settle- 
ment. 

Remissions. 

Collections. 

• 


Rs. 

• * 

.Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Percentage. 

First decennial period .... 

77,443 

1 

12,223 

65,220 

24,964 

.62 

* Second ditto .... 

| 77,919 

865 

77,054 

36,798 

91 * 

* Third ditto . . . . 

General average of the *30 

! 83,054 

6 

83,048 

» 

42,792 

106 

years 

| 79,472 

4,365 

75,107 

34,851 

86 


These results abundantly prove the success of the settlement 
as a revenue measure. There is no district in India probably, not 
excluding even the provinces under the permanent setflemenT, 
which can show the annual collection of a revenue of above 
Rs. 60,000, subject for the* period of ten years to a reduction of 
only 6 rupees per annum for remissions, outstanding balances, 

' and contingencies of all kinds. 

77. But the settlement would have been comparatively of. 
but little benefit to the cultivators if it had not been accompanied 
with measures for developing the resources of the district. Fore- 
seeing this, the Survey officers turned their attention at once to 
this subject. The opening of roads and devising improved means 
of transit were the primary matters of consideration. Amongst 
the useful improvements projected at this time, the construction of 
a new description of light cart proved a measure of the greatest 
importance. 

78. In a speech delivered at one of the debates upon the 
Survey Bill, His Excellency Sir Bartle Trerc has given an interest- 
ing description of the proceedings of the Survey officers at this 


* Note. — Five and six per cent, respectively should be deducted from the 
revenues of these periods as a set* off for the collections from two lapsed villages not , 
Included In the ten .years’ average preceding settlement. 
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'fUriod. Speaking of the state of the Poona und Shofepoor dis- 
tricts, he observes — 

“ Beyond Poona, carts were then very rarely seen $ in five 
months he remembered seeing only three carts ill the districts 
between Poona and Sholapoor, and these were brought from 
some Madras station. The only indigenous cart-wheels were at 
that time mere discs of stone ; the carts were-large lumbering 
contrivances, and remained as heirlooms in families for genera- 
tions. They were so heavy that it took eight or ten bullocks 
to draw them when loaded. They were not used for the 
carriage of ordinary .produce, but only for carting manure to 
the fields. Now the first step towards improving the physi- 
cal condition of an agricultural people in a low state of 
civilization is to give them increased facilities of communi- 
cation. Lieutenants Wingate and Gaisford early apprehended 
tills fact, and applied themselves to increase the facilities of 
transit in the Deccan. They had at first very small means 
at their disposal for the attainment of this object. The 
Government at first gave Lieutenant Wingate small sums, 
often as low as Rs. 5 per mile, for the improvement of' 
roads. Little could of course be done for such an amount 
beyond removing the most serious impediments to wheeled 
traffic along existing tracks, but even this was a great boon 
to the country. Lieutenant Gaisford then applied himself to 
improve the country cart. The ordinary Deccan cart in its 
present form was the result of his labours, and it would be 
difficult to convey to any one who had not witnessed it, an 
adequate notion of the amount of time, trouble, thought, 
and contrivance which were applied to invent a cart which 
should meet all the conditions required. It was to be as light 
and cheap as possible qnd yet strong enough to be used ih a 
stony country, where roads were almost unknown, and where 
artificers capable of repairing the most simple wheeledvfh|cle 
were often not to be found within fifty miles. , 

** Lieutenant Gaisford set up a manufactory for these 
Carts at Timboornee in the Sholapoor districts, and there be 
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not only matte carts but trained artificers from the villug£|*. 
around to repair them. At first it was difficult to find any 
one who woidd buy <tho carts even at cost price, except as a 
, favour ; now they have entirely replaced not only the old 
carts with stone wheels, but the Brinjarce bullocks, which 
formerly did the whole carrying work of the country. And 
the carts have in then* turn helped the improvement of old 
roads and the opening of new lines of communication. If the 
survey had conferred no other benefits on the country than 
by contributing, as they had done, towards the formation of 
good roads and a good description of wheeled carriage, it 
would have more than repaid all the expense that had been 
incurred on account of it.” 

7.9. But besides the views of Government officers regarding 
the benefits conferred upon the Poona districts by the survey 
settlement, I am glad to be able to quote the opinioff on the 
subject of that talented public servant, the late Professor tureen, 
who, as the* special correspondent of the Bombay Gazette , under- 
took in 1852 the work of reviewing the whole history and pro- 
gress of the survey settlements from their first introduction up 
to that date. All the Government records containing any in- 
formation upon the subject were placed at his disposal, lie was 
also furnished with statements exhibiting the working of thp 
settlement in the several districts to which the measure had been 
extended. Every facility indeed for elucidation of the subject, as 
he readily admits, was placed at his disposal. 

80. Mr. Green’s review was afterwards published in the form 
Of a pamphlet* entitled “ The Deccan Ryots and their Land 
Tenure.” After showing the financial effects of the settlement, he 
sums up the general results of the- measure in the following 
teffris f— “ And if we conceive the problem proposed to have been 
i&lshow that equalized and greatly reduced rates, with a liberal and 
tenure, would lead to an increase of cultivation — an increase 
so extensive as completely to compensate the Government for its 
large Emissions of revenue — we must admit that the extreme 

of' the settlement and the skill and care with which it 
6 m ' 
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]^S been conducted, have been rewarded by the most (entire success. 

If we enter upon the much larger question of the general progress 
of the people in industry and wealth, then, very satisfactory as this 
increase in agricultural industry is, we shall still evidently, require 
to seek out answers to the three remaining questions in the list 
with which WG concluded our fifth article.” 

11 i 

81. The following are the questions referred to above 

2 nd . — Has there been a corresponding increase in other 
branches of production for the same market ? 

3rd.— What is the increase of exports from the districts 
. to which the new settlement has been introduced ? 

4th. — What, since the introduction of the new settlement, 
has been the history of prices in the district ? 

82 ; "Mr. Green seems to have been strongly impressed with 
the belief that low as the assessment was, it would still be found 
that the increased production consequent on the spread of cultiva- 
tion which had everywhere followed the settlement, would so glut 
the market that the fixed money payment would be found too 
heavy for the cultivators to meet. Referring to this subject he 
observes — 

“ It is altogether impossible that a people raising merely 
bulky and coarse agricultural produce should ever be able to 
pay a money revenue of any amount, and not only so, but 
they themselves, however liberally treated, can never be 
otherwise than wretchedly poor — in favourable seasons living 
perhaps in rude and coarse abundance, but reduced to poverty 
and distress at the occurrence of every unfavourable one.” 

83. And again, in reference to the same subject, he says — 

. ** The one point to bring out is the importance, both to 
the Government and the people, of the production of exports, 
„The simplest change which could be brought about-^the . 
‘‘.variety of industry which, as resembling most nearly what he 
airea&y practises, the ryot would most easily fall into— j^the 
raising of commodities for the foreign market from thewlbil. 
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The Hindoo is now known to be much more docile than w$s 
formerly believed, and we cannot help thinking that something 
like the agricultural Schools, model farms, anct itinerant agri-, 
cultural teaching which have lately been doing so much 
good in Ireland, some adaptation of them suitable to India 
would not be found beyond, the power of our Revenue 
Secretary and revenue’survey officers to bring into existence. 
The successful introduction of an export which should bring 
money into the province, and raise general prices to the 
extent of only one shilling on each acre of revenue produce, 
would be a second boon almost as great as thq£*of the settle- 
ment itself, and would richly pay for much unsuccessful, or 
partially successful, previous experimenting. We do not think 
that any unfavourable augury is to be drawn from the little 
success which has attended some of the ill-conceived experi- 
ments to improve the products of the province whitil ha^e 
already been made. Where the Grant, Medical College, the 
Elplunstone Institution, ^tnd the Poona College succeed, we do 
not see why an agricultural school, if attempted with all the 
light on the subject which may now r be obtained from home 
need be under much apprehension of failure.” 

84. Mr. Green finally sums up the result of his inquiries in 
the following manner : — 

“ 1st. — The reduced rates appear almost everywhere to 
be followed by a rush on the land, and far more land is taken 
up than the ryots have properly capital fot, leading, as a 
necessary consequence, to a great deal of very slovenly 
cultivation. 

Qnd . — There occurs subsequently, in almost every 
instance, a period of reaction. Cultivation carried on without 
■ sufficient capital exhausts the soil, and a time usually arrives 
-when the land reported in the annual revenue returns as 
thrown up during the year from * poverty and exhaustion* 

7 —that is to say from the poverty of the ryots and exhaustion 
;• of the soil — to which may perhaps be added, though this is 
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less certain, from the discouragement arising from'glutted 
markets, exceeds the new land taken into cultivation during 
the same year. 0 

** 3rd. — This reaction — this unfavourable balance of lands 
thrown up over new lands taken into cultivation is in “ho 
case very important in amount ; the gross produce, in spite 
of the imperfect tillage, being, from the greater breadth of 
land under cultivation, decidedly greater. Agricultural capital 
does everywhere on the whole increase, as do also, although 
(except perhaps in. Dhanvar) very much more slowly than 
could be$vvished, the exports which are to relieve the over- 
stocked makets. 

“4£//. — In the best districts some improvement is per- 
ceptible in the style of agriculture and in the implements in 
use among the people, the result of increased means and of 
an increase of independent feeling and energy on the part 
t)f the ryot. We have already noticed the successful in- 
troduction of New Orleans cotton, and of a modification of 
an American saw- gin ; aiukwc may here add to them the 
rapidly-increasing number of convenient light two-wheeled 
bullock carts— a conveyance introduced into these pro- 
vinces by our revenue officers. The only collectorate from 
wlucli wc have been able to obtain returns under this head 
is the Sholapoor one ; and for that district- the statement is as 
follows : — 

1834-35, number of carts in the district. . . . 430 

184(1, ' do. do. .... 1,907 

By last returns, do. do. . . . 2,643 

“ Also in Kurmalla, a talooka previously included in the 
Nu'ggur Collectorate, but now combined with Sholapoor — . 

1846, number of cirts in the district 39 J k 

By last returns; do. do 983 . 

“ 5th. — There is, on the other hand, everywhere alaraent- 
able amount of indebtedness, and of a thraldom to money- 
lenders most depressing in its effects on the ryots! .energies/ 
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But this again is certainly diminishing in the best districts* 
and perhaps also very slowly in. the others. 

“ 6th . — Although whoever sets himself to look for pau- 

perism and misery in the province may find quite enough of 

them to excite the most painful feelings iti him, and although 
the five shillings an acre of returns from the land, and the 
shilling or 15 pence* of rent, tell a most sorrowful tale of 
wretched unskill, unenergy, and unproductiveness generally, 
and cry aloud to us to do whatever may be in our power to 
increase the intelligence and to raise the industrial character 
of the people, yet, leaving individual cases, ap'd perhaps pecu- 
liarly unfortunate talnokas, and looking to the result in the 
mass, there are certainly quite unmistakable indications of 
the effect that the tide is slowly turning. We have already 
stated many of these, and will, only here refer our readers 
again to the rapidly-increasing experts and imports, «and* 
especially to the large and growing absorption of silver and 
copper — a fact which can only, we believe, be explained by 
supposing that in some of.otir districts silver ornaments and 
' copper vessels — the indisputable signs of growing prosperity 
in a Hindoo community— rare decidedly on the increase.” 

85. Captain Wingate, who was in regular correspondence? 
with Mr. Green wjiilst preparing the review, considers his sum- j 
ming up of the results of the measure to be not so favourable to 
the survey as the actual state of the districts would indicate. The 
following remarks are extracted from one of Captain, Wingate’s 
letters to Mr. Green upon the subject : — 

“ I 5m quite at one with your other critics as to the per- 
fect fairness of your whole representation, and your summing 
up agrees in the main with my own views, though cpnsider- 
ably less favourable to the survey. The following suggestions 
will explain the points on which I am at all doubtfui of the 
validity of your results. I will take your six paragraphs in 
order : — 

** i jf, — The deficiency of capital may have been compen- 
sated by increased industry, and the evidence seems to show 

» 
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that it was so to a considerable extent. Thfrslovenly eultiva- 
tion referred to under this head is not, I think, proved, unless 
it refer to the new land taken into cultivation immediately 
following the introduction of the n.cw settlement. 

“2nd . — I am not satisfied that cultivation, carried on 
without sufficient capital, exhausts the soil. It is not, in my 
opinion, the want of capital so much as a bad style of farming 
that exhausts the land. It is continued cropping without 
manure that does the evil, and the greater the capital 
employed in this style of farming, the more rapidly will the 
exhaustion proceed, because the heavier will be the crops 

* taken off without anything being given to the soil in return. 

“3rd . — The remarks on 1st paragraph apply with greater 
force to this. I am not aware of anything in the evidence 
that supports the conclusion that, after the reaction, the land 
‘in cultivation is more imperfectly tilled than before the 
settlement ; this is a point to be established by testimony more 
than by statistics. Frere’s account 'of Indapoor and my own 
observation, if not overbalanced by the evidence of equally 
competent witnesses, lead, I think, to the conclusion that 
improved tillage is a general result of the survey settlements, 
and consequently that a gross produce has been increased by 
this as well as by an extension of cultivation. A further 
inference from this would be, that agricultural capital increases 
not slowly but rapidly. Without having seen your appendix 
on prices I am not in a position to offer an opinion on your 
conclusion, that the markets are overstocked. Prices in this 
Country are ultimately dependent on the necessity of exporting 
enough to meet our home charges, and this will probably 
always keep them at a low standard. 

r 

'•**' %lh . — The remarks on the improvements in tillage* 

* ^Ulready given apply also here. I may as well mention in 

* this ‘that I greatly understated the number of saw-gins 
^’Isolfl td natiVes in this collectoj-ate ^Dharwar) in a former. l$t$er. 

have now obtained from’ Mr. Bfount, the Superintendent of 
r w €otton: Experiments in this province, the following information ,. 
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as to the nurtib^*, size; and price of gins sold in this 'cdlled- 
torate up to tSe present limb, which may be relited Qn as 
correct • 

“ Total ntimber of gins sold— -192,*. Price of the whole 
Hs, 19,305. 

** The first sales were made in 1848, so that in four years 
the cotton dealers of this collectorate have invested 20,000 
rupees in the purchase of these machines. This is, I think, a 
fact worth recording, and I wish you could manage to substitute 
it for the former incorrect allusion to the number sold. 


“5th . — I agree entirely with you in regard to this head. 
Have you noticed a sad illustration 1>f its correctness in a 
report published in the Bombay Gazette of 6th instant, of a 
village money-lender in the Sholapoor Collectorate having been 
murdered by some of his debtors, under circumstaifces that* 
give strong grounds for suspecting that the whole bpdy of 
villagers approved of. the deed ? This casual withdrawal of 
the curtain for a moment discloses a state of things quite 
appalling, if we consider the case, as it is to be feared we 
must, as a result of the general relations which our adminis- 
tration of civil justice has brought about betwen debtor and * 
creditor in agricultural villages. 

“ 6th. — I question the propriety of the use of the word 
‘ pauperisin’ in the paragraph, and doubt if any inquiry would 
discover anywhere in the surveyed districts the existence of 
what is termed pauperism in Europe. I understand the 
word to rctfer to a state of things in which the able-bodied 
and willing to work can find no work, and would starve but 
for the aid of others. 1 cannot recollect having ever met 
with this in any of the surveyed districts, and should say 
that pauperism is unknown in them all. Pauper cultivators, 
in the phraseology of revenue reports, are to be met with, 
but these are bankrupt farmers, and they would have no 
difficulty in finding work as, labourers. If you refer to the 


a *' , .• * .i i >i ' * * - • *'{'■** 

♦Note. — Of these, fire were purchased by European dealers and the* rest by natives- 
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latter, it would be desirable, I think, to explain the sense in 
.which you use the word. 

“ With these few reservations your conclusions seem to 
me to be as sound as the whole tOllC of JOlir review is emin- 
ently fair and impartial.” 

89. These extracts of Captain Wingate’s letter seem to me 
to furnish satisfactory proof of Mr. Green’s summing up being 
scarcely so fair towards the survey settlement as the state of the 
district would at that time indicate. It is exceedingly difficult to 
form an accurate estimate of the condition of any class*of people 
merely from statistical and oral evidence unchecked by personal 
observation j and Mr. » Green was placed in this position, as I 
believe he never had an opportunity of visiting the interior of 
any of the Deccan districts. 

87. *. Captain Wingate, on the other hand, speaks from his 
own personal observation, and lie also alludes to some notes upon 

the state of the district drawn up by Mr. 

*Ouir present Gover- p rere * f rom observations in a tour made 
nor Sir Bnrtle l’rere, • 

G-C.S-I. and K.C.B. through the district about this time. No 

one could well be better qualified to judge 
oflhe state of this district than these officers, who had resided 
there almost entirely j'or the year or two preceding the intro- 
duction of the settlement. Carrying away with them a lively 
. recollection of the effects of the previous mismanagement, t|\ey 
would naturally perceive at a glance any important changes . W^icK 
had taken place in the interval between their first and seeb^ dj^ ^f*' 
to the district. 

88. But deferring to Mr. Green’s judgment, we find that he 
even admits that “ improvement is perceptible in the style of 
agriculture and in the implements in use among the people-j-the 
jresult of increased means, and of an increase of independent feel- 
ing and energy on the part of the ryot.” And again, he sSys, 
“leaving individual cases and perhaps peculiarly unfortunate 
talookas, and looking to the result in the mass, there are certainty 
unmistakable indications to the effect that the tide is slowly 

* turning.” 
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89. It seem* to me, then, to be fully established that up to 

this time a considerable improvement had taken place in the con- 
dition .of the people since the settlement had been in operation. 
Both Captain Wingate and Mr. Green are at one on this point. 
They differ, however, as to the measure of this 'improvement, the 
former giving a much broader range to it than the latter was pre- 
pared to admit. • * 

90. The tide, which is said to have been “slowly turning” 

in 1852-53, has continued to flow on in a stream of prosperity*, 
checked occasionally, however, by unpropitious seasons. The 
great rise in the price of grain has been instrumental in bringing 
about this result. The staple product (jowaree), which at this time 
(1852-53) was selling at the low price of 50 seers for the rupee, had 
risen in three years’ time to 32, being an increase of 75 per cent, 
to the cultivators’ returns. It continued pretty steadily at this 
price for the next six or seven yom s ; but in 1862-G3, wTien the 
great rise in cotton began to spread abroad wealth in the agricul- 
tural districts, it went up to 10, and has remained pretty much 
at that price ever since. • * 

91. The completion of the made-road between Poona 

and Sholapoor, and its opening for traffic throughout, the wliole 
distance, which- took plage subsequent to the period referred to 
in Mr. Green’s review, was also a measure which aided mate, 
rially in developing the resources of lndapoor. But this great 
source of improvement has since been eclipsed by the opening, in 
1802, of the Railway, which traverses the northern part of the 
district. * - . 

92. But we must turn to our statistical information to show 
us the effects of these important measures upon flic corftlition of 
thV people and the general state of the district. 

. ‘ 93,. We should naturally suppose that the first signs of an 
accumulation of capital amongst the agricultural class would.be 
shown, by the construction of permanent works for the improve- 
ment of the land ; and accordingly we find that the repair of old 
and the construction of new wells early engaged attention. . , ■ 

7 IN 



94. According to a statement prepared froifi the MumlutdarV 
records I find that at the time of settlement there were 8 1& wells 
in the district. Of these, 300 , or somowhat less than one-half, 
were out of repair and useless. Half of these (184) have sub- 
sequently been put into working order, and 625 new wells have 
been constructed. The following tabular statement will serve to 
indicate these results more fully : — 


Total 

No. of Wells 
in 1S85-S6, 

Deduct Well* ! 
out of 
iqiuir. 

1 

Regaining in 
nor king 
oilier. , 

Old Wills 
subsequently 
required. 

New Wells 
subsequently 
constructed. 

Total present 
No ofWollsin 
working order- 

812 

3fi0 

446 

1 

184 

625 

1,255 


95. The construction of 625 new wells and the repair of 184 
old ones*, in a district which numbered but 446 wells 30 years ago, 
represents a marked increase in this class of useful and productive 
works. Keeping pace with the growth of capital, the expansion 
of these permanent improvements progressed but slowly at first, 
six, eight, and ten being the number of new wells annually con- 
structed, and there is one year (1S46-47) when the return shows 
three only. Latterly however, or since 1 860- Gl, there has been 
a large expenditure of capital on these works. In one year 
(1862-63) 66, in another 57, and taking the last six years of the 
lease I find that an aggregate number of 291 new wells have been 
opened out for irrigation. 

96. We may assume that each of these new we) Is represents an 
outlay of lls. 400. I much question, indeed, whether it would be 
possible to dig a well and face it with stone-pitching according to 
the ordinary plan of construction for that sum in the present day* 
A cultivator too, when a small capitalist, would, as a general rule, 
take aj, pride in building a fine well; and I am sure there &re 
OWay.of the new ones that I have .seen which must have. cqs% 

double the abovementioned sum. But assuming our first 
pit i mate to be fair, the 625 new wells represent a capital of two 
and a half lakhs. And if we assume roughly that the repair of 
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the old wells has 'b^en effected at a charge of from Rs. 150 to 175. 
each, we may add about half a lakh more to our estimate, which 
‘would make up the outlay of capital on this source of improve- 
ment to three lakhs of rupees. 

97 . The building of new chowrees and dhuramsalas is an- 
other source of general inyprovemctit in which the cultivators of 
this district have expended some portion of their new capital. 
They are unremunerative works, it is true, but they add to the 
social comfort of the people, and to their ideas raise the general 
status of the village. The following is a return of the works of 
this description which have been recently constructed : — 


Description and No. of 

Buildings, 

Contribution by 
Government. 

| . II vote’ 

| payment. 

Total Coat of 
Building. 

1 

ft?. 

Its. 

1 

Ks. 

i 

Chowrees, 59 „ _ • 

i :j,lN2 

10/240 
| 11,512 

I 

1 

J 3,42*2 
12,846 

Dhuramsnlas, 27 „ 

• 1*334 
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• 

4,516 

i 

: 

21,752 

26,268 


'98. The present value of land represents another addition 
to the material wealth of the people of the district ascribable to 
the settlement. It has been shown in the first part of this report 
that prior to thedntroduction of that measure there were hundreds 
of acres lying waste and unprofitable which no man cared to 
cultivate, owing to the oppressive nature of the assessment and 
our defective system of revenue administration. All these broad 
acres have not merely been brought under tillage, and thereby 
rendered profitable to the State, but ‘their oceupancy fight has 
become a valuable private property. In proof of this I would 
refer to the results of the several land sales which have taken 
place during the last two years, embodied in the following 
statement : — 
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umbpi of 
s<pai itc 
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cfllcted 

Fxt'uit ami 
aloe ol f 
conco 

Acrts 

l aq«eis8td 
ho Land 

find 

in. 
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Amount 
icahsed by 
Sale. 

** 

No. of years’ 
purchase ofiho 
assessment 
foi v hicli Land 
was sold. 



.A. g 

tb 

Its. 

a. 

Rb. 

a* 


InJ >poor 

li 

311 

O 

83 

ii 

1,948 

0 

23 

(jut^u »aum ........ 

i 

29 

27 

4 

io 

200 

0 

42 

Pimjnet Ivhaul 1 

2 

11 

21 

0 

10 

170 

0 

31 

Uauz 

1 ,r> 

71 

4 

22 

1 

1 470 

0 

21 

Ponowree 

i ! 

.12 

39 

12 

0 

199 

Oj 

16 

Oodhut 

i i 

11 

21 

o 

1.) 

I GO 

0. 

27 

Pullusdco 

4 

It'S 

30 

51 

11 

G.30 

h\ 

11 

Bipwun 

2 

21 

.37 

(> 

K 

20 

o! 

3 

Kullus .* . . . 

2 

78 

il 

’ 22 

0 

130 

0 

1 7 

Rednee 

1 

30 


7 

1" 

100 

0 

13 

INeei vvan^^e 

1 l 

32 

6 

1 12 

1 

800 

0 

66 

B,to(](h .i 

3 

74 

W, 28 

8 

275 

0 

10 

B Iidt Ntfnh^aum 

1 1 

8 

♦ J 

7 

1 1 

75 

0 

2 

Wiukhouti Bood io >k. . 

o 

()*' 

12 

lb 

7 

115 

0 

? 

Gopce . . . . 

1 o 

2 1 

1 

8 

r 

/ 

530 

0 

64 

K>uralec. 

1 1 

o) 

39 

es 

11 

300 

(J 

r 10 

Agolee . — 

i 2 

? 5 

t 

13 

r 

128 

01 8 

Nimbgaura Ketkce . . . 

1 i 

2h 

31 

21 

n 

200 

(J 

i 8 

Ajotte 

o 

71 

91 

18 

4 

300 

c 

i 16 

Muddumvaicc 

1 i 

■to 


! 9 

11 

12 

7 

1 

lloooc 

1 i 

21 

OJ 

’ 4 

1 

40 

t 

1 10 

Baboolgaum 

1 i 

11 

( 

1 

<1 

50 

( 

) n 

Total. . . 

48 

1 1,223 3t 

> 401 

IS 

> 6,897 

K 

) • • t • 


99. The return compii-cs sales effected in 22 villages scat- 

tered over different paits of the falooka, o.id may therefore be 
said to be a fail estimate of the average value of land; and 
according to the data therein gn on, the right of occupancy in 
land held under the settlement is now worth seventeen years’ 
Total assessment purchase of the assessment. We may 

81,17jX 17 io, /9,9/a. consequently assume that the private pro* 
perty pertaining to thq occupancy of land now vested in the 
inhabitants of the district represents a capital of upwards of 
thirteen and a half la'.hs* 

100. Combining our several estimates of the value of the 
permanent works and property in land created by the improvements 
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effected during th^ currency of the lease, I find that they amount' 
to the large sum of above seventeen lakhs,, as shown below : — 

t 

». * ® ,s ' " 
Estimated value of new wells (para. 90) * . . . . 2,50,000 

Do. do. of old ones repaired (para. 96) 50,000 

Do. do. of chowrges and dhurumsalas (para. 97). 21,752 

Do. do. of occupancy of land (para. 99) 13,79,975 

Total ...,Rs. 17,01,727 

101. For information as to the extent to which the floating 
capital of the agricultural class has been augmented by the 
measure, I would refer to the statement appended, exhibiting for 
eaclj village of the district the result of two different census of 
the inhabitants, cattle, agricultural implements, carts,. &c., taken 
respectively in 1835-3G and 1865-66. The following is* a sum- - * 
mary of the results therein detailed : — * • 


Description. 

• 

• 

Numerical Return according 
to Census taken in 

Increase in faVWr of 1805-66. 


t 

1S33.9& I 

1865-GG. 

i 

Numerical, j 

Percentage. 

Inhabitants 

40,179 

52,830 

12,651 

• ! 

31 

Bullocks employed in farm- 
ing operations 

| 

17,673 

20,976 

3,303 

18 

Cattle of other discretions. 

27,002 

24,565 

2,437 

0 decrease. 

Carts 

291 

1,165 

874 * 

* 

jSo6 

Ploughs 

i , ' 

1,454 

1,820 

366 

25 


- <*, i i - , * . , 

,102. Referring first to the population, which is the real 
motive power by which all improvements are effected, I find that 
the numerical difference between the two returns given is 12,752, 
./being equivalent to an increase of 31 per cent, j or, speaking in 
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round numbers, we may say the population is one-third mor^ tban 
it was thirty years ago. As compared with other countries the 
ratio of increase is small. In England the population is said to 
double itself in rtiral districts in fifty years, and market-towns* 
and large cities show a much larger increase. 

103. But even with the increase noted, the present popula- 
tion of the district is very sparse, as it bears the low proportion of 
only 101 souls to the square mile. There is certainly rather an 
unusually large proportion of unculturable land in Indapoor ; but 
deducting this, and making our estimate on the culturable area 
alone, the average number of inhabitants is still only in the ratio 
of 119 to the mile. This shows a marked contrast to some of the 
Gujerat districts, where, according to returns given in one of the 
recent settlement reports, there are 522 souls to the same given 
.area ; aq/l this, I may observe, combined with the general fertility 
of soil, serves to explain the reason why a district in Gujerat can ' 
pay such a much larger revenue than a t noor and thinly-populated 
Deccan district. 

Tfr 

104. The census shows an addition during the thirty years 
of about 18 per cent, to the number^of cattle used for agricultural 
purposes. Considering the large expansion of cultivation during 
the abovementioned period, the increase is less than might have 
been expected. The season, however, in which the enumeration 
was made was vtfty unfavourable in the Kullus division of the 
talooka, and a good many cattle had been sent away to other 
districts for grazing, and a good many also sold for. want of fodder. 
The number returned is therefore somewhat less^than the cul- 
tivators’* ordinary stock. But we must expect this source of float- 
ing capitallo be fluctuating in a district with such an uncertain 
climate— to decrease, in short, in seasons of scarcity, and iiv 
crease again in seasons of plenty. 

Carts show most favourably in our return. They have 
i^^asjed three, hundred per cent. ; that is to say there wereoniy 
J |gl in the district in 1835-36 and there are now l,165» : . J :have, 
llfready given an account of Lieutenant Gaisford’s proceedings! n 
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constructing a nejv model of a light country cart. The perfect 
success which has attended his exertions is shown by the remark- ' 
able fact ttfat the otd lumbering machine with stone disc wheels 
has disappeared from the face of the land, the present stock df 
1,165 being all made after the pattern origindlly introduced by 
him. 


106. These carts are not kept for agricultural purposes only, 
but they serve a most important end in effecting a distribution of 
produce, being extensively employed in the transport of grain; 
During great part of last season they were transporting grain 
from the Nuggur districts, where it was comparatively cheap and 
plentiful, to the drought-stricken district of Uthnee in theBelgaum 
Collectorate. This year their services will, I fear, be required in 
supplying their own districts, where unfortunately the season has 
been very unfavourable. This transport of grain fugjishe$ a* 
profitable source of employment to the cultivators, and at the time 
too when their services are pot required for field work. 

107. I trust the remarks iu.this chapter, though imperfect 
in many respects, will nevertheless have so far served the object 
in view as to indicate generally the effects of the settlement upon 
the condition of the people and the resources of the district. 

I shall now therefore turn to the consideration of the more /> 
immediate subject of my report, viz. the revision of the present 
settlement, or, in other words, the new rates of assessment to be 
imposed upon the district. 

PART III . — Revision Operations and proposed Rates of Assessment. 

108. The execution of an entirely new survey of the district 
has been the first step taken in connection with the revision* 

The present settlement, as has been already explained, was based 
upon Mr. Pringle’s survey, which, though considered a good 
survey at the time Messrs. Goldsmid’s anti Wingate’s settlement 
operations were carried out, would be thought a very imperfect 
measure in the present day j and no superintendent of survey 
would venture to impose an assessment based upon such imperfedt 
measurements, 
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i . _ 

109. To show the degree pf accuracy ,cp 1 sMef^d WT'fficien t 
in those days, l need only refer to Messrs. Golftsinid’s andWiii gate’s 
memorandum explaining their operations. Speaking of the, test 
or partial measurement of villages undertaken with the view of 
ascertaining the general correctness of the survey, they state as 
follows: — “ If the result of this, investigation tended to prove that 
the contents of the fields thus visited had been estimated with 
tolerable correctness at the time of the survey (say within ten per 
cent, of the truth), it was for the time assumed that the whole 
lands of the village had been in the first instance correctly surveyed.” 

110. In the present day measurements are considered faulty, 
in an open country like Indapoor, if errors of three per cent, are 
met with ; and the average difference between test and original 
measurement is generally, as a rule, not above one per cent, in 
our sug»e} ? s. 

111. But independently of faulty measurement, the former 
survey was defective jn other important respects. What these 
defects are has been already explained in a report to Government, 
recommending an entire re-survey of the district preliminary 
to the revision of rates. The following are the remarks here 
alluded to : — 

“ But independently of a want of accuracy in the actual 

measurement of the land, Mr. Pringle’s survey was in other 

respects a most imperfect measure. It was confined for 

the most part to culturable lands, and did not generally 

include within its operations gairan and hill tracts. The 

survey officers did not consider it necessary f to remedy ^this 

defect at the partial revision of the work alluded to above, 

and consequently there is in many cases no record in the 

present settlement paper of the area of the above kinds -of 

^ M hd. The operations too were imperfect in another im- 

^’jmrtant respect, in that they were not? 1 executed on a plan 

admitting of the preparation of a village map.” 

# 

112. The following statement, exhibiting the results of the 
measurements of part of a village according to Mr. Pringle’s and 
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according to the present survey, may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the errors to be r|et with in the former work : — 


Survey Nckbbr. 

AREA ACCORDING TO 

• 

Difference 

Mr Pi ingle’s 

Sui vcy • 

Pn»?nt Survey. 

In Area. 

Per Cent 


Acres. Goontas. 

Acres. Goontas. 

Actes. 

Goontas. 


i 

9 

22 

8 

11 ! 

i 

n 

13 

2 

25 

0 

3 5 

4 

10 

4 

40 

3 

16 

33 

18 

7 

i 

14 

8 

4 

13 

8 

16 

30 

3 

22 

27 

5 

20 

34 

24 

18 

3 

24 

17 

6 

1 

.38 

2 

11 

0 

13 

16 

7 

2 
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113, It is due, however, to Messrs. Goldsmid and Wingate 
to explain that the large errors in their survey now brought 
to Jjight are not so much attributable to actual faulty measurements 
of individual fields, as to the circumstance of the field boundary- 
marks — which were not erected till the lapse of ten or twelve 
years after the settlement had been introduced — not having been 
erected according to the actual limits to which their survey was 
confined. No supervision being exercised over the work, and 
there being no maps whereby the boundaries of fields could be 
identified, the erection of the boundary-marks was consequently 
left almost entirely to the cultivators. The result was that, as a 
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rule, wherever gairan land adjoined a cultivated field, a portion 
of it was included in the boundaries of the latter. 

114. This practice was carried to sijch an extent that 
hundred of acres of gairan have been ‘thus 
absorbed in many viHages. A few Instances 
of the kind are given in the margin. 
Where boundaries have been changed in 
this manner in the interval between the 
two surveys, there can of course be no 
area agreement between the two opera- 
tions ; so that what appears now as a 
serious error in the former survey is in 
reality in many cases the result of the 
plan on which the boundary-marks were 

erected. The existence, however, of such encroachments is of 
' coitrse tfhe of the best reasons for a rc-survey. 

115. In dismissing this question, of the incompleteness of 
the former survey, I desire to explain particularly that my re- 
marks have been made entirely with the view of justifying the 
re-survey of the district, and I should be sorry indeed were they to 
be read as reflecting on the operations of my predecessors in the 
survey. 

116. The question as to the plan on which the re-sUrvey 
should be conducted formed a subject of considerable discussion. 
Captain Nasmyth, the officer in charge of the Trigonometrical Survey 
party in Bombay, was consulted specially upon the point as to how 
the work should be executed so as to be useful hereafter for the 
operations of his department. Colonel Rivers, who had bad 
considerable experience in the Trigonometrical Survey, was also 
consulted on this point. The result of these deliberations is set 
forth in the following extracts of my letter upon the subject : — 

“6. With regard to the plan upon which tho new 
a vp survey should be carried out, it has been felt that our present 
system of operations, though well adapted to ensure an 
accurate record of the extentof the sub-divisions oflaridcom- 


Village. 

Gairan Aer**s 
included m 
cultivated Fields. 

Bhowra .. 

2,093 

Kullus . • 

1,863 

Shctjihul . 

1,668 

Necrgoreh. 

1,-156 
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prised in our^field survey, would be improved wereour work 
incorporated wjjththe Topographical Survey, so as to produce 
a map of the Country based upon points fixed by the latter. 

, 1 have been directed to consult with Captain Nasmyth, of 
tl?e Trigonometrical Survey, and Colonel Rivers (who served 
for, some time in the same department), as to the system by 
which the operation^ of the two branches of the survey could 
be amalgamated so as to carry out the object stated above. 
Both these officers have kindly drawn up a memorandum on 
the subject which I subjoin : — 

Captain Nasmyth's Memorandum . 

“ * To make the revenue survey measurements useful to 
the Topographical Surveyor, it would be necessary that the 
former should commence from, and close upon fixed and 
easily recognizable points. • ^ 

“ * 2. Detailed instructions arc given in Colonel Thuillier’s 
Manual of Surveying ; # but generally it may be remarked that 
the revenue surveyor ought to connect his measurements 
with all stations of the Trigonometrical Survey, or points 
fixed by it within his reach. The position of these— their 
latitude, longitude, and azimuth — can always be got by appli* 
cation to the Suryeyor-General. Failing trigonometrical 
points in the district under survey, the revenue surveyor 
should connect his work with any temples, remarkable trees, 

. or other easily recognizable points. 


«« <-3. The field books should be kept with scrupulous 
regularity, and should record the comparisons of the chailfl 
Copies of each successive day’s work should be forwarded to 
tiie Superintendent’s office, where it would he examined and 
plotted, so that there could be no tampering with the books* * 


\ ' t >* ? s . 


Where angles are measured with the theodolite a 


similar system shall be pursued, and all observations should 
*kf taken- at opposite faces of the instrument as a check upon 
,gi?oaS' errorvand to show always the; state of the callimatiqn 
ftfithe instrument; V : . 
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" *5. The greasy pencils that are n ( Ow manufactured, 
if used with carbonic acid paper, would admit of the Regis- 
tries being recorded in duplicate by ->oneVopCl atioft, aWd tll€ 
plotting of the work from carefully kept field books might bo 
effected at any subsequent time ftith as much ease as at the 
time of the measurements being made. * 

“ * C. There must ever be intermediate processes in the 
preparation of a map of the country between the trigonome- 
trical and revenue surveys, those, viz. by which the largo 
triangles of the former are brokeu up into smaller ones, the 
roads and rivers traversed, and the features of the country 
contoured ; but the boundary measurements of the revenue 
survey might very well be turned to account, and the cost of 
repeating them saved/ 

Colonel Rivers’ Memorandum . 

“ * I have read Captain Nasmyth’s Memorandum on the 
subject of incorporating the .work done by the revenue survey 
into a topographical survey, so as to produce a map of the 
country. 

“ ‘ 2. The connecting link should, in my opinion, be 
traverses taken with theodolites of roads and circuit boundaries 
either of villages or groups of villages. These traverses 
should be taken by the revenue surveyors, as they will know 
the boundaries, but they should be checked by trigonometrical 
points. 

44 * 3. These points should be fixed by the trigonometri- 
cal or topographical party ; there should not be fewer than one 
in every four square miles. Every conspicuous temple, tree, 
or other object should be fixed, and if no conspicuous objects 
exist to that amount, ^ artificial marks should be erected. They 

« ld be entirely dependent on the principal triangles of the 
mometrical survey, and the revenue surveyors should 
‘make no attempt s to lay down trigonometrical pointrfrotrt 
their chain -measured bases. u 
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fleets with these, points being supplied by ; l&e 
trigonometrical Iparty to the revenue surveyors, the field work; 
will proceed ; bjpt tlje field books should be sent to a mapping 
Office, where these circuit boundaries and high roads shall be 
laid down by the aid of the trigonometrical points. 


“ * 5. These traversda* may therefore be considered’ 
rigidly correct, and the adjoining circuits cannot fail to fit 
accurately, which they never would if dependent on chain- 
measured traverses alone. 


“*6. Within these boundaries the field maps of the 

revenue survey will now be laid down. Errors in the latter 

will doubtless become apparent, but the traverses will show 

in what direction the errors lie, and they will be reduced to 

an amount quite inappreciable in the mapping office. 

* 

* 7. In the ordinary open country of the«Deccaiu» 
having the roads, the village boundaries, and the field # maps, 
nothing else seems ropiired ; but of course in many places 
sketching parties will also^be required to delineate the topo- 
graphical features of the country, and this should be done in 
sheets in which the traverses and the trigonometrical points 
have been laid down.* 

0 

“ 9. To carry but this plan of combining the operations 
of the two surveys, it will be necessary for me to furnish the 
topographical branch with an outline map, showing the circuits 
of villages and the points fixed. It will then remain with 
them to take up as many of these points as may be suitable 
to their w<Jrk, but sufficient to ensure the preparation of a 
district map. In Sind the settlement and the topographical 
survey are carried on upon this plan. The objection to the 
{dan in this case is, that the corrected copy of the district map 
t cannot be prepared till the country has been topographically 
surveyed.” 

117, The traverse survey system proposed in the correspon- 
dence quoted above has been carried out throughout the district. 
One of the chief results of the measure is the preparation of a.dis- 
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trictmap more accurate than any map of the kijuljiitherto prepared 
by the Revenue Survey Department. The jjmore accurate con- 
struction of the village map has also beemensfyred by the nature* 
Whilst at the same time it forms a check upon the general correct- 
ness of the aggregate detailed field measurements of the village, 
as any considerable difference between the total area of the village 
by the latter plan and its total area computed from the traverse 
survey would indicate faulty measurement which might not other- 
wise be brought to light. 

118. The following comparative statement exhibits the 
results of the new and former survey shown in detail under the 
same heads : — 



On examining this statement it will be seen that the differ- 
ence in total area between the two surveys is not so much as 
might be expected from the faulty nature of the detailed field 
measurements given in paragraph 112, being only about 6$ per 
cenj. There is, however, the large difference of 31,941 acres be- 
tween the two returns of culturable area. This is of great import- 
ance as regards our re-assessment operations, for it shows that 
this large area has hitherto been held rent-free as it were* being; 
in; excess of the former assessed area. , 

; 119- The accuracy ofthe detailed field surveyed measure- 

ments has been ensured by a careful test taken by the European 
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assistant. In this^ operation, however, there is nothing to record 
as differing in any respect from the practice now generally followed 
id our surveys. 

■ * 

120. I was hopeful at first that Messrs. Goldsmid and Win- 
gate’s classification, which was a new measure and carried out 
regularly throughout the whole district, would serve as the basis 
of the new assessment. A careful examination, however, of the 
work has elicited considerable discrepancies in valuation. These 
discrepancies are attributable in many cases to the difference in 
area between the measurement of fields as now made and as origin- 
ally recorded, adverted to in a previous paragraph. To remedy 
this defect I tiied the plan of re-classifying all fields where the 
difference in area between the two surveys exceeded a given 
peicentage. But it was found that this plan would not ensure a 
complete correction of the errors asciibable to thh> cause, and 
moreover it involved the rather difficult operation of adjusting ftie" 
present valuation to the former standard adopted by Messrs. 
Goldsmid and Wingate. * 

121. What is lieie statcd’wlll perhaps be better understood 
if we take as an example the case of a field of which the area has 
been found on re-survey to be 40 instead of 30 acres, as per 
former survey. Wc may suppose the increase to be the result of 
a change of boundaries. It follows therefore that there arc 10 
acres of which no valuation was made in the former classification, 
but which have now to be classified, as forming an integral pait 
of the field. Now if these 10 acres arc poor soil and the rest of 
the field middling good, the former valuation would be incorrect, 
as we put a fixccl avci age rate on each field based on an estimate of 
all the different varieties of soil it contains. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the'average rate of the 30 acres is 8 annas worked out 
by 1^ shares of 2 acres each, and that 2 annas per acre is the value 
of the 10 additional acres. Now to arrive at an average value of 
the whole field, we require to add the corresponding number of 
shares which these 10 acres represent, which is five, to the aggre- 
gate value of the former shares. The following will be the result 
thus worked out 
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15 shares at an average of 8 annas ^ 120 
Add — f * 

5 do. at do. 2 do. * 10 

201130 
66 


1 22. If therefore the former rate qf 8 annas per acre were 
applied to the 40 acres, which is the assessable %rea of the field 
according to re-survey, it would be over-assessed to the extent of 
1| annas per acre, which would be equal to an addition of Rs. 3-12*0 
to the assessment of the whole field. Greater discrepancies than 
this might occur, for I have taken the case of an 8-anna field, 
whereas a 12-anna one might be subject to the same error in valu- 
ation from difference in area. The above, however, shows suffi- 
ciently the importance of having the classification based upon all 
the varieties of soil comprised within a field. 

123. But besides this, Indapoor is the first district in which 
a regular classification of soils was attempted by the Survey De- 
partment, and the plan of operations, as may be readily supposed, 
was rough at first starting. We have been unable to make out j 
with the accuracy desirable in such matters, tire precise standard 
of valuation adopted. It seems to have been different in the 
Kullus (where operations were commenced) to that of the Inda- 
poor Division, subsequently classified. There would have been 
difficulty therefore, attended with the risk of inequality of assess- 
ment, if we had kept the old classification and endeavoured to 
adjust our valuation of fields re-classified to the same standard. 


124. All things considered, it has seemed to me tp be safpr 
and more expedient in several respects to make an entirely new 
Classification of the district based upon the improved system of 
operations which, with the experience of the past thirty ye$r^ 
has been introduced into the' Survey Department since dnd^^r 
ts'as fir at classified. * r 

W»M25. The work has been carefully tested by an assistant, and 
^fbth the Superintendent, Major Waddington, and myself have 
‘subsequently personally examined it in several villages.' ' 
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126. Having explained the preliminary measures of the 
revision operations, I shall next proceed to show how I propose to 
6x the new rates, tlivir amount, and their effect upon the revenue 
of the district, 

127. The revision of the first of a series of revenue settlements 
dating hack thirty years, from tkfe present time must naturally 
include not mdtely an adjustment' of rates, but a consideration of 
the general principles upon which they were fixed. Our plan of 
Settlement operations, though rough originally — and it may be 
said perhaps experimental only in lndapoor — has now been fully 
established ; and experience, whilst giving confidence gained from 
successful results, has enlightened us on many points which seemed 
to the first projectors of the measure to be beset with difficulties. 
But apart from this, the principles to be made specially applicable 
to the revision operations now yearly to be carried out throughout 
the Presidency have to be defined. 

128. In the first place* I think it should be understood that 
at a revision settlement a new .grouping of villages should be 
rhade, should circumstances seem to call for such a measure j and 
the cases will be rare, I think, where the circumstances of the 
district have not undergone such maiked changes during the 
Currency of the thirty years’ lease as have materially altered the 
condition and rateable position of particular villages. 

129. The chief points for consideration in the re-grouping 6f 
villages will be — the state of present communications as compared 
with those existing at the time of the original settlement, and 
the establishmdfit of new markets, or the decline of those which 
Were the principal ones when the first grouping took place. . Many 
changes will be*required on these accounts. The railway in some 

Has not only opened out new communications, but been the 
establishing new markets ; and on the other hand it has 
Changed first-class markets into second rate ones, as with Panwell 
flU4'Bt$WPdy in the Tannadistricts, by the diversion of the traffic 
and trtwle^to which they were indebted far their prosperity as 
market-towns. 

9 IK 
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130. No change will probably be reauired op account of 

climatic influences, though this point shoulh be fully considered 

on reassessing a district; for in the 0 earner fixed settlements 

attention was not directed to this important subject to the extent 

it has been latterly, and to the extent, too, that is essentially 

necessary for an equable distribution of rates of assessment. 

* * • 

131. This re-grouping should, in my opinidft, be carried out 
generally according to the rules prescribed under this head in the 
following paragraph of the joint report : — 

** Para. 67. In determining them upon the extent of the 
country to be assessed at uniform rates, we are of opinion 
that the more permanent distinctions of climate, markets, and 
husbandry should receive our chief attention. We should 
not think of imposing different rates of assessment on a tract 
of country similarly situated in respect to these three points, 
in consequence of the actual condition of the cultivators vary- 
ing in different parts of it. W <ye we to do so, we should 
depart from the principle laid down by the Honourable Court 
of Directors of assessing land according to its capabilities, and 
adopt the objectionable one of doing so with reference to the 
means of the person holding it. The effect of such a system, 
by creating different rates of profits jjpon capital employed in 
agriculture, would interfere with its natural and most advan- 
tageous distribution by diverting it from laftd actually in 
cultivation to the lowly-assessed waste of those villages of 
which the cultivators happen to be poor. By enabling the 
latter to meet th j Government demand without the applica- 
tion of the same degree of capital and skill required in the case 
of better cultivated villages, it would foster in the former a 
slovenly and un remunerative mode of husbandry. By taking 
into account an element so uncertain and liable to ebaflge 
as the condition of the cultivators in particular villages, the 
assessment would become less and less suitable with eveSry im- 
provement in their condition. On the other hand, by basing 
the assessment on considerations of a durable character. We 
have .the promise of its] remaining suitable for a lengthened 
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period) and a^t .the expiration of the term for which it is 
Confirmed require no further alteration than a simple increase 
Or decrease of its amount as the exigencies of the country 
and Government might demand.” 

139. But iu applying these general principles I am of 
opinion that we should make some special reduction to meet the 
circumstances of the case, when inquiry shows that a village in a 
certain group has not prospered to the same extent as adjoining 
villages of the same gioup, though enjoying like advantages from 
the ad interim improvements made during the lease. This should 
not be done, however, until a searching inquiiy lias been made) 
and it has been clearly ascertained that the original classification is 
correct, and upon the standaid ulopted in the adjoining villages. 

133. If the depiessed state of the village is due to. the ryots 
being bad cultivators and not so caieful of their resoiuces^S thell' L 
neighbours, no reduction sho lid bj in ule. But if it should appear 
that some natural causes liflvc opeiatcd in bringing about the 
result — such, for instance, as occasional flooding fiom the inundation 
of a river — I think it would be impolitic to ignoie the result of 
thirty years* experience, and keep such a village in the class to 
which it would belong by the application of the rule for the sake 
of preserving a general unifoimity ofiatmg. 

134. In the Deccan districts cases of the kind will be rare 
piobably, but in the Concan tlieie will, I think, be occasion for 
the exercise of the exceptional treatment here advocated. 

135. Great care will be required of the levising officer in 
respect to the treatment of improvements made with the culti- 
vator’s capital. The survey rules preclude the levy of any extra 
assessment during the currency of a settlement lease on account 
of jftte enhanced value of land resulting from such improvements; 
and fhe same ruling has been embodied in the part of the Survey 
Act relating to revision operations, the following being the provi- 
sion inserted in the concluding part of Section 30 : — “ Such 
revised* assessment shall be fixed, not with reference to improve- 
ments made by the owners or occupants from private capital end 
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resources during the currency of any settlement under this Atft, 
hut with reference to general considerations of the value of land, 
whether as to s6il or situation, prices of' pro tuce, or facilities of 
communication 


136. There may perhaps be some difficulty in determining 
precisely the kind of improvement which is to be exempted from 
assessment at the revision. There are some improvements which 
obviously come under the rule : the construction of a new well, 
and the conversion thereby of dry-crop into garden land, and, in 
the same way, the repair of an old one during the currency of 
the settlement. These are both cases to which the rule is clearly 
applicable. 

137. The planting of trees, which in some districts would 
give an increased value to land, is another proper exemption from 
enhanced assessment. And, except in cases where rules have 
beenunade specially providing for there-suivey of rice lands at the 
expiration of the lease, or where rice "land is held under special 
conditions, I should consider that new rice land— made out of 
Jerayet or dry-crop cultivation land at the ryots* expense-— is not 
assessable otherwise than at Jerayet rates, provided the land was 

• so assessed under the original settlement. 

• 

138. These are clear and obvious cases, I think, in which 
the enhancement of assessment on account of improvements is 
specially barred. The class of improvements about which some 
doubt may perhaps exist is that affecting lands, which, originally 
assessed at the ordinary dry-crop rates of the district, have become 
valuable during the lease as building sites, owing* to the increased 
accommodation required for an enlarged station, or other similar 
causes. Such is the case with the lands in the vicinity of Poona. 
iThis special value being, however, attributable to extraneous 
circumstances, and to improvements which have been brought 
$l)ouf mainly at the expense of the State, I am of opinion that 

enhancement of rates is perfectly justifiable' in such cases: 

* 

13$. * The enhancement should, however, be regulated by a 
‘general "rate applicable to bdilcfing ground, and n& by a special one 
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* 

for each case, Tfthe latter course were adopted, and higher 
ride imposed with inference to the character of the building >an<f 
its rateable value, fe should then be departing from the leading 
principle of the rule, and taxing individual improvements. 

i 140*. " This question of charging an increased rate for land 
when appropriated to building purposes or utilised for qualifying is 
treated of under Section 35 of the Suivey Act. The uiles formed 
under the provisions of this section provide for the levy of a 
certain charge, 1 egulated by the chaiactci of the district, when 
land is appropriated to either of the above pm poses. These rules 
will have effect during the currency of present leases, but 
at their expiration 1 think a building late is to be preferred to 
an upset payment. Under the ‘■ection icfeircd to the assessment 
of land appropiiated to the pm poses indicated above is declared 
to be “ liable to revision at any future settlement of the distr ict.” 
This, 1 think, rendcis legal the imposition heieafter of a building 
rate separate fiom the land assessment, as advocated abov£ 

141. The foiegoing suggestions appear to me to embrace the 
* main principles by which our i e\ ision operations should be guided, 

and I shall now endeavour to show how they should be combined 

in the revision of the Indapooi latcswitk the other circumstance 

affecting the question. • 

« 

142. I shall take up the gencial question of communications 
first. A marked change in this respect lias taheq place during the 
thirty years. When the settlement was introduced tlieie was not 
a mile of made road in the district. The fiist gieat impiovement 
was in the construction of the present imperial line of road from 
Poona to Sholapoor, which runs thiough the centre of the district 
passing by the town of Indapoor. From its construction till the 
opening of the railway (to be alluded to in the sequel) this road has 
been an immense advantage to the district, and is so nfisll indeed, 
though its importance has been materially dirainshed by the latter 
more civilized means of communication. 

*143. ' The road has served not merely as the means of bring* 
ing Poona, witch is the great grain market of this part *he 
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Deccan, anil to which all the other markets are rnofle or less -subsi- 
diary, within easy means of transport for grain, U>ut it has brought 
great part of the, villages of the distriq£ ip dinict communication 
with their own great local market, t It has also been the means of 
establishing a regular cart traffic between Poona and S,holapoor, 
which has enabled the ryots to take advantage of any rise in either 
of these markets when their own has been glutted or unduly 
depressed. 

144. The opening, however, of the railway line from Poona 
to Sholapoor in 18G3 has had a great effect, not merely on the 
Poona road, but upon markets and prices also. The railway, as 
was to be expected, has driven the cartman off the road, and 
monopolized his perquisites ; and so long as its rates are fairly 
regulated with reference to the value of produce, as well as its 
transport co§t by road, the Company will remain the great market 
CUfflers 8s the produce of this district. 

143. The diminution of traffic upon this line of road has 
considerably affected the importance ol' Indapoor as a market- 
town generally. Situated midway 'between Sholapoor and Poona, 
dealers exporting produce to either station would naturally try the 
half-way market. Many a mautul of grain and many a cart-load 
of merchandize intended for one or other of the above markets 
has been disposed of in transit at Indapoor, and the ieturn carts 
laden with some articles of produce which would command a 
better price in thg respective markets. The general business of 
the place has certainly suffered from the causes here alluded to, 
though as a local market it is still almost as important as ever, 
commanding the produce of the district generally. I should 
consider therefore that, as regards our new rates, the market may 
be said to be as important as it was thirty years since, though it 
has somewhat declined since the railway was opened. « 

146. %. great revolution has taken place in the price of grain 
daring the currency of the lease. We learn from the reports of fob 
survey oftcers that jowaree r the staple product of the district, 
selling at 66 seers the rupee in the year in which their rates w e$4 
introduced j the average price of the five years prfteeiiing is said 
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to have been 53 seers per rupee. The following table exhibits 
the average yearl^ price in the Indapoor market during the cuS 
rency of the lease; 
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147. During the first ten years of the lease but little change 
took place. Prices ranged from 72 seers in 1843-44 to 36 in 1845-46, 
whilst the average for this decennial period is 5G|. The first year 
in the next decennial scries was a most unfavourable season, and 
grain rose to the rate of 15 seers the rupee. It speedily fell 
again, and had gone down to 72 in 1849 and 1850. A steady 
increase set iiv from this date, and it was selling at 32 in 1855-56. 
The average for this period is 45|. 

148* Beginning yvith 32 seers in the last decennial period of 
the lease, but little fluctuation occurred during the earlier years, 
and down to so late as 1861-62 27 seers was the ruling fate. The 
general rise of prices which has spread throughout the Presidency 
dates from this period. Its effect was felt here, 16 seers being 
the rate in 1862*63', and there has been but little change since., 
The average pjjjwe for this period is 26£ seers. 
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149. We must consider present prices to be exception aJ^tp 
be the effect in fact of that commercial prosperity which 
resulted from the American War. Th^ export of cotton 

that country being suspended by the war, India was called upon to 
furnish the supply ‘required for the English market, and she Set 
herself vigorously to the cultivation of that product. Indapoor 
is naturally not a cottou-growing district, but reports of the large 
profits realized fiom its cultivation having reached the ryots, they 
na$urally turned their attention to its growth ; and from returns 
obtained from the Mamlutdar, 1 find the large area of 30,049 acres 
is under cotton cultivation this year. A considerable area has 
thus been diverted from the growth of grain during the last few 
years. With a diminished supply there has been increased con- 
sumption, consequent on the spiead of that wealth which has been 
poured into the counti) by the large profits realized from cotton. 
••S^se abuses operating together have been mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the present high prices, which therefore I think 
it safe to consider exceptional. , 

150. To sum up the results of the changes affecting the new 

rates which have taken place during the lease, grain has risen 
from 66 to 55 seers the rupee ; or, taking the average of the 
last ten years, the rise will be fiom 66 to 26, which is equivalent 
to above 150 per cent. It is difficult to put a special value upon 
the increased facilities of transport resulting from the ad interim 
improvements. There is no doubt they have aided materially in 
bringing about the rise in the price of gr.iin, and may therefore be 
included generally under the advantage^ which are ascribable to 
that measure. * 

151. The climate of Indapoor has unfort inately, however, 
prevented the cultivators from realizing that material wealth wlrich 
is indicated by the immense rise in price of grain referred to above. 
The rain-fall is most precarious. For two and three consecutive 
years together it is either insufficient, or the falls so untimely, and 
atnjfch long intervals apart, that no crop is brought to iqatUrity. 
&ueh‘ has been the case with part'of the Kullas division. Agodd 
average crop every other year is too liberal an allowance at an 

W * 
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average of the getter*! run of seasons. From the Jummabirody 
reports it would app^r that the cultivators get a good crop stBoat 
once In three years ;|that«of tlie other two, one is n year ofalmost 
complete failure, and one of middling crops only. 

152. It is only within the last few years that pluviometers for 
gauging the rain-fall have .been introduced into inland districts." 
I Uavebeen able to get but five years’ returns for ItidapQor, which 
give the following result : — 

In. cts. 

Year of 1861-62, total fall gauged .. 2 50 


Do. 

1862-63, no 

return 

. . . 0- 

0 

Do. 

1863-64, toU 

il fall gauged 

. . 3 

. 18 

Do. 

1864-65, 

do. 

.. 11 

40 

Do. 

1865-66, 

do. 

.. 6 

95 

Do. 

1866-67, 

do. 

.. 5 

24. 


• 


29 

! t" | 

1 ** 


Average fall for thp five years. . 5 85 


Thijs speaks volumes regarding the climate ; for what can 
be said of a district which has an average rain-fall of somewhat 
less than six inches per annum ! 

153. Hut it will be said that the climate is no worse now 
than it was thirty years ago, and consequently that this point 
does not affect, the question of what the present rates should be. 
I admit this, but at the same time think it is necessary for me to 
explain to how great an extent its uncertainty has affected the 
condition of the people by operating against the benefits which 
would, otherwise have accrued to them from the rise in prices. 
Tire problem then which we have to solve is this — when, or at 
wijat period during the currency of the lease, had the .cultivators 
‘ac^|iire| ^ai; amount of capital which is essentially necessary for 
t M| >r^er cultivation of the land and their own well-being, and' 
W^';wasthe price of grain at that time? ^ 

thick it has been fully established in the review 'ci^ 
the settlement that, at the end of the first * decennial period, th^ 

t 10 m 
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Jf; 

cultivators were not in a position topay a ^ 

revision taken place at that time. Tbe % average price 6f 
the ten!- years is 56 seers per rupee ; conse^ue^ltly we may (Sron^ide 
that the assessment was not light when gauged by the pfcifeC#bf 
that period. ' , 

155. In our remarks upori Mr. Green’s review, which tbok 
place six ypars after in 1852-53, we have come to the conclusion that 
though a decided improvement in the condition of the people was 
noticeable at that period, no considerable accumulation of capital 
had taken place. The turning point had been past, and the 
steady rise in* prices which set in from that date soon made, a 
marked change in the state of the district. The revenue was 
being regularly paid without remissions, and as indifferent seasons 
occurred at that time, its payment shows that the cultivators had 

J i’oro c funds to fall back upon, and were not entirely dependent on 
the crop of the year. 

156. I think therefore we may fairly assume that towards 
the latter end of the second decennial period the cultivators had 
acquired that am ou nt of capital and that well-to-do position which 
we would assign to them as the measure of profit to be left after 
paymentofthe Government assessment. I am consequently of opi- 
nion that we may take the average price of grain during the latter 
half of the second decennial series as the index by which we may 
estimate from prices what our present assessment ought to be. In 
Other words the percentage increase which has taken place during 
the last ten years will represent generally the percentage addition 

to the present assessment which may now be made. 1 . 

* 

157. Applying this rule to the case, I find the average price 
of grain for the two periods indicated stood as follows,' viz^ * 

. Average for the last five years of the secq decennial, series, 
;->v viz. from 1851-52 (dating from the period pf Mr. .Green’s 

review) to 1855-66 ....... ...*42 

, i : pitto for the ten years, from 1855*55 to 1865-66. . 26 

: ' 16, 
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We may assume approximately therefore that between 50 
ap4 $$ per cent, is* tile addition (considered solely with reference 
to the price of grairp w^ich may now be made, to the present 
assessment* 

158. I find that a maximum rate of one rdpee per acre, with 
a reduction of 2 annas for some villages and a special increase of 
2 annas for Indapoor itself (details to be explained in the sequel), 
will give-about the required amount of assessment. Twelve annas 
is the maximum on which the present assessment is based, 
increase to a rupee is equivalent to an addition of 33 per cent, 
only. But it has been shown that according to the new survey 
a considerable extent of land lias hitherto been held in excess of 
the assessed area. The assessment now placed upon this, and the 
assessment resulting fiom the adoption of a comparatively higher 
standard of valuation for the best soils, form a special fund of 
increase to our new settlement. And these sources, sweffllg tfRT 
general amount, raise the percentage increase higher than is> indi- 
cated by the difference between a twelve and i mpee maximum 
rate. That is to say by the application of the latter late to new 
measurements and new classification the assessment will be raised 
to 53 instead of 33 per cent., which is the actual difference between 
the two given rates. 

159. I hive sitisfied myself by inquiries, as well as by 
returns of the slat 1 of the crops, th it tiie rain-fall is not equable 
throughout. It is evidently somewhat larger and more certain in 
the south-east coiner of the talooka, extending be) ond Indapoor, 
and embracing the country along the bank's of the Bheema, than 
in the western $art of the district, extending from beyond Kullus, 
to the Baramuttee villages. The three last season's furnish striking 
Samples of this. Round about Indapoor, and in the tract of 
country first indicated, the rain-fall though small has been timely 
*and sufficient to ensure an average good crop, whilst for the same 
period thfere has been almost an entire failure in the villages round 
ab4ut Kullus, 

160. Jt has been suggested to me that tlie more certain raiq- 
fall in the part of the district referred to is ascribablc to its position. 
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with reference to the Mhadeo Hills in the ©attara Collaborate . 
The rain-clouds, gathering round their summit in theraonsdson, 
pass oft’ into the plain iu a south-westerly direction, which brings 
them over this corner of the Indapoor district ; whilst on the 
other hand the Kdllus part of it lies too far west to Come within 
the bearing of the south-west wind blowing over these hills. This 
doubtless is one of the reasons to which this change may Ife 
ascribed ; but the whole valley bordering on the BheSIM River 
sqpms to get more late as well as more early rain than the villages 
jjear Kullus alluded to above. I may not have indicated the real 
cause of this difference iu the rain-fall, but that a difference does 
exist is beyond doubt, and I consider that it forms good grounds 
for fixing a lower rate for this part of the district. 

101. There are 13 villages thus circumstanced for Which I 
pro p ose a maximum rate of 14 annas only, whilst for the rest of 
the district my rate is a rupee. Owing, however, to the advan- 
tage Which the cultivators of Indapoor derive from their own 
market-town, I propose an addition of ‘2 annas to the rate of that 
village, which consequently will' be Rs. 1 -2-0. 


162. But besides the regular Jcrayet or dry-crop cultivation 
for which the abovementioned rates have been fixed, there is a 
small extent of land immediately on the J)anks ofthe Bheema River 
which is annually flooded by the flushes of the river during the 
. monsoon season. This flooding has a very fertilizing effect, and 
^moreover renders the cultivation of this tract certain and Indepen- 
dent of the regular rain-fall. . Hitherto in the Deccan districts we 


have made the rates of this land 4 annas in the rupee, or .25 per 
cent, higher than the Jerayet rate of the village. .Experience , has 
satisfied me that this* is relatively a much lower rate than it shbiild 
bear. I propose therefore to make an addition of 60 per £ent. to 
ptiy Jerayet rate in the present case ; that is to say to make Rs., 1-8-9 
the.maximum for this .flooded land. Even "$\s is beloW* 'tje 
^^kiJ.but I think it politic to let the cultivators have"' 
Jjgil^ayQUrable rates, /or it forms a small reserve which Y ‘^^i%o 
pled tbfeir resources when the crops upop the ordinary ■ Joisfyet 
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. 1 S3; I am unable to show the exact amount, of. the new 
* a&sessment accortlilig- to my proposed rates* as, owing, to, tjhe 
classification of th| district having only just been completed* 
there has not been time to calculate the assessment for each village 
in thb regular way. But the following statement, compiled fro$n 
the detailed returns, gives an ab§tract of the approximate restilt 
which has been worked olit from ’the rough classification papers 


N * Cultivated 

Land. 

Assessment according to proposed rates 124,506 
Do. present do.. *81, 184 


Waste 

Laud. 

194 

207 


Total. 

124,700 

81,391 


43,322 13 , 43.309 


According to this statement the new rates will make an addition 
of 57 per cent, to the present assessment of the district. But with 
this addition the average rate upon the whole culturablcwma«w4U 
still be only 7 annas 8 pies per acre. 

164. The rate of increase varies considerably in individual 
villages. In one case it amounts to 150, in several it is about 100, 
and in some it is only 17 and 18 per cent. Amongst the Rupee 
class villages it ranges generally from 50 to 100 per cent. The 

village of Nimbgaum Ketgee, near Indst- 
f is per cent. potor, shows one of the smallest increases. 

This is owing to its having a considerable extent of well-garden land, 
bearing a special rate for which there is no corresponding entry in 
the new assessment, as no special rate (as will be shown presently ^ 
will be placed upon wells iri*futurc. 


, 165. In^the 14-anna rate villages the increase varies gene- 

rally frbm 25 to 50 per cent. There are one or two places where it 
las less, and one or two cases w here it is more than the abovetnen- 

* 'f ^ 

t|ofte4 rate. This variation in undivided villages is attributable to 
tie ^tfierence b^ween the new and the former survey, and the 
^. |j|Fer^ce also between the two standards of classification. These 


* 4fke'collfeetioa last year amounted to Rs. 83,502, but this includes Rs. 2,318 . 
rejidued fremT'av^^ sources,independentof the regular assessment, and 
paratire statement is confined to the latter account. 
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ran be no doubt of the fairness of charging fii: land when proved 
by actual survey to be either in excess of form br'recorded prqp» t pf 
to hive been undervalued originally. ( 


1 GO- With regard to the recent classification, I should here 
explain that gr^jt care has been taken to keep down the valuation of 
the lower orders of soil. A Ion e'r. scale of values has been adopted, 
specially for them, and this, will have the effect of making them 
loner upon the Rupee than under the former 12-anna gcdle, Dui’iilg 
the coarse of my inquiries aboift the present rates on different 
soils, 1 was frequently asked what 1 intended doing with the poor 
bijrruds ; for although the cultivators about Indapoor seem to 
be prepared to expect a general increase of about 50 per cent., the 
prevailing opinion appeared to be that none of this increase should 
fall upon the poor soils ; and such will be the effect of our recent 
classification operations. 

107: Theic has for some time been a general impression 
abroad 'that our survey rates in many outlie early-settled districts 
have been pitched proportionately higher on the poor than on the 
good soils; and experience has led' me to think that there are 
grounds for supporing this to have been the case to some extent. 

1 have borne this in mind in revising the rates of the district, and 
am satisfied that no complaints of the kiiul will be tenable against 
the classification opcatio o as CuiiLd out in Indapoor. 


16S. But besides prices, we have other collateral ewdcncc 
fvhich tends materially to confirm my opinion of the suitability of 
the rates of assessment now proposed.* The evidence here alluded 
to is that which is supplied by rates introduced in adjoining dis- 
tricts subsequent to the date of the Indapoor settlement. 


169. r lhe first case I would cite is that of 1 the I^ortee 
Talooka, belonging to the Ahmcdnuggur Collectorate, which was 
settled by Captain (now. Colonel) George Anderson in 

( Ipiximum rate for the. villages bordering on Indapoo^ wa^a 
12 annas. One rupee was the highest rate imposed id the 
La, but owing to the bad climate of the village* referred to 
, their rate was reduced to 12 annas. 
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V * * 

170. The settlement of Indapoor is alluded to in the fbt» 
lowing remaiks : — * 

“ So far I ctfuld asccitain from inquiries made during 
the settlement, the lyots of the survey districts on the other 
side of the Bheema appear to have derived much benefit frofh 
theievised assessment, and I 'dm inclined to hope that the f ncw 
lates will prove equally beneficial in Kortee. In Indapoor 
especially the lyots, so fai as I could learn, aic thiivmg and 
contented, in Hingnee — one of the Kortee villages settled 
by me— aj)ot oflndapooi was found to be cultivating 82 
acres of land. lie told me that all the landm his own village 
had been taken up for culti\ ation ; he could only, on becom- 
ing moie piospcious, enlaigc his faiming opeialions by cross- 
ing the mer and taking up laud in Kortee. lie now tiavels 
on hoiscback fiom one village to the othci, ami 1^ da resay 
consuleis himself quite a gentleman faunei.” 

3 7] Captain Andckson hid access to the lecords of the 
Indipooi settlement, llis pio^eedings in Koike maj theiefore 
be tikeu as evidence tint up to the peiiod lefened to (1853) 
Indapoor did not show such maiked impiovemcut m its condition 
as to lend i it advisable to impose a higher late in an adjoining 
dntnet of bimdai climate and capabilities. 

172. Indapooi is bounded on the noith by the Satlara 
distiicts, Which have been compaiativcly lecently sunejed 
and assessed by the Siuvey Depaitment under Colonel ^ . C* 
Anderson, thcpiesent Siuvey Cominissionei of that Collectoiate. 
Referring to 4ns operations I find that the Nateepootce Division Of 
the Khatao Talooka, which adjoins the Bheema on the borders of 
the Indapoor Talooka, was assessed in 1858-59 at a maximum rate 
of a rupee; and the same maximum was applied m the following 
y$ar to the tract of country, belonging to the same talooka, lying 
between the Mhadeo Ghats and the Neera River, and extending to 
the Fhultan Desh on the west. I shoffld be inclined to think that 
the circumstance ofpart of this last-mentioned district being nearer 
to the MhadSo Hills may possibly give it some little superiority 
in point of climate over the westein part of Indapoor, whli*h it 
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adjoins. Both are proverbially drought-strife <&i districts, thij 
is especially the case with the country near Phultaru Tfisarf old 
saying in the .country that fain never falls irt the Hiultah Desh. 
This of course is metaphorical, though it is wonderful hoNv little 
cfees fall in that ill-favoured country. 

173, Prices, it is true, liave goiis up a little since these 
districts were assessed, but, as already explained, they have been in 
an exceptional state lately, and it would be unsafe to take the three 
or four last years’ returns as the basis for a settlement to be fixed 
for 30 years. The prices of 1857-58 and 1858-59 are the average 
upon which my rates have been fixed ; and as Colonel Anderson’s 
settlements, made at that time upon a Rupee maximum, are work- 
ing well, there is every reason to suppose that Indapoor, with its 
more favourable position in regard to markets and communications, 
CM bcag-tlib same rate. 

174. With regard to the assessment of well-garden land,. it 
has been already shown by extracts from the correspondence upon 
the present assessment that there was at that time (1836-37) a 
diversity of opinion upon this subject} Government apparently 
retaining their objections to the measure, but giving their consent 
to it on the understanding that the rate was fixed so low that the 
cultivators would readily pay it. The plan of fixing a low rate has 
been carefully observed throughout our well -assessment opera- 
tions, and this course has, no doubt, prevented any opposition to 
the measure. 


175. The cultivators seem to have been improssed with the 
belief that the guarantee given in the joint report rules, exempting 
new wells from assessment, would extend only to the end pf the 


present lease. Considering therefore the large number of new 
wells which have been constructed — as shown in t a preceding 
pa^Mri^ph— - under such ^conditional arrangement, 1 think the time 
for us to declare fhat henceforth no extra assessmentwill 
Jp* placed on well-garden cultivation *, and such an asNijrep.ee, 
would greatly stimulate a further outlay of capital in 
^traction Of this class of permanent and useful works. 
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176. It is afnost impossible to overrate the importance 
of well cultivatjoh in a , drought-stricken district like Indapoor, 
When the country js patched and unproductive from the want of 
the monsoon rain-fall, little spots of cultivation may be seen here 
and there dotted about the lowl-ying lands of* the village, Tfalfr 
cultivation, which ia the pr^du^t of the small supply of Water 
stored in the wells, is oftbn the sole product of the village in such 
seasons, 

177. There may be financial difficulties in disposing of the 
existing assessment on well-garden cultivation in some districts, 
and I would not therefore ask for any general ruling applicable 
to all cases. But as there is no such difficulty in Indapoor, and as 
Government have recently expressed their wish to have present 
piactice in assesssing well cultivation modified, I feel no hesitation 
in proposing the entire abolition of the special cess in this case. 

178. The course adopted by me is to put the first class Jerayet 
rate upon all land capable pf being irrigated from existing wells, 
irrespective of the value assigned to if by the Jerayet classification. 
But when the land has been classed at the full Jerayet rate, no addi- 
tion has been made in consideration of its being irrigated by a well. 
Government wish a general addition to be made to the Jerayet 
rates of all lands possegsmg a water-bearing stratum j but it is 
almost impossible, I think, to work out this plan in the ever-vary- 
ing soil of*the Deccan. I have therefore taken existing wells as 
the guide, and considered only the land under them as having a 
water stratum. * 

179. Title assessment given in a former para, represents the 
amount of imperial land revenue imposed upon the district ; but 
in addition to, and independent of this, a separate cess of one anna 
pgr Ttipee will be levied for local improvements. Section 29 of 
tbd $t#vey Act provides that the guarantee given to a settlement 
shall be liafited to th^ imperial land revenue, the Governor In 
Council being empowered to impose an£ cess that may be deemed 
requisite for local improvements. I cannot help thinking that this 
power of increasing the demand upon the land by the imposition 

11 IN 
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t 

at anytime of a special cess will have an ^injurious fp* 
it is entirely subversive of that guarantee which tie bfeaaM:<& 
the main sources of the jfopularity suejeoas of our 
settlements* I refer to the guarantee of no addittonbemg made * 
to an assessment during the currency of a settlement lease. J fear 
our agricultural classes will not understand the distinction be- 
tween imperial and local land revenue, as laid down in tbsMmt \ 
and any addition made to the latter by the imposition of a 
special cess after the introduction of a settlement would assuredly* 
create $ feeling of general distrust. 

180. It appears to me that the provision for increasing the 
revenue for local purposes* contemplated in the Act* is a condition 
which might fairly be reserved to the State were a permanent set- 
tlement to be introduced. But in a 30 years’ lease I think it is a 
matter of thp greatest importance that the full demand to be realized* 
HBpeitSFas well as local revenue, should be declared* and the pro- 
vision referred to does not* appear to me to preclude the adoption 
of this course, for the Governor in Council, in the exercise of the 
right reserved, may, in my opinion, .declare that, for a stipulated 
period at least* no addition shall be made to the local* in the same 
way as with the imperial, land revenue. I would urge the adop- 
tion of this course for Indapoor, one anna being declared to be 
the maximum amount leviable during the new lease. 

¥ 

181. At the time the present assessment was introduced the 
question was warmly discussed, as to whether the settlement lease 
shhuld be given for ten or for thirty years, and, as has beeq already 
explain ed,the decision was eventually itl favour of the latter period. 
If there be any question in the matter now, it would he whether 
we should renew our agreements with the cultivators for thirty 
years* or adopt a permanent settlement. * 

- 

,18& The question of a permanent settlement has been 'a 
fruitful^ topic pf discussion of lat^ yqa%, especially since the 
advocacy , of the measure 'by thq late, Cejoiiel Baird Smith 
to* aWe report pn the Bampte. of.1860-61 jft, the Bengal 
Tj^sapjifce of public jHftutf 
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State Horn any shaAi of the' increase in the rentable value of land 
resulting -franra rike in the price of agricultural produce, is the 
great objection urg^l against the treasure j and ki rite districts in 
this Presidency, where an extremely light assessment has been 
fixed, it would apply with great force. It would appear, hbweW; 
from Colonel Baird Smiths remarks, that the state of things la 
altogether different in thd provinces pf Bengal, for the asatesibent 
seems to have been already fixed there at the full measure of the 
Statens demand. 

183. Referring to this point Colonel Baird Smith observes — 
* “ It may be supposed that a great sacrifice of public 

revenue is involved in the concession of a perpetually fixed 
demand on the part of Government. It is to be observed, 
however, that (with a single exception to be noticed sepa- 
rately) the recent tendency of the measures of Government 
has shown a different conviction, and indicated a heifer That 
its interests are best secured, not by*general enhancement, but 
by general lightening on its demand on the land. The 
latest order under which settlements now in progress are 
conducted prescribe a reduction of the proportion of the rent 
or net produce hitherto appropriated as Government revenue 
from 66 to 60 per cent ; and I have no doubt that this is a 
wise and prudent ste'p, sure to justify itself before many years 
pass aW$y. It is scarcely possible indeed that a tax on rent 
which, ©Vpn at its minimum, absorbs half that product, and 
presses exclusively on a single section of the community, can 
be permitted to increase. The tendency will, I believe, be 
quite in thfe opposite direction, and instead of desiring to 
raise the moderately assessed districts to the level of the 
highest, the best revenue authorities will probably seek to 
lighten the pressure on the latter, and in this manner, rather 
than by the converse process, to equalise the burden generally.'* 
"' f,, 184. There is a marked difference then between the Bengal 
districts /'for which the ^permanent settlement was proposed, and 
oor ^tedidency generally at regards the pitch of assessment origin - 
atf^iiftjJbsed. Indapoor, which we are now revising, is naturally 
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one of out least favoured districts. Its average rain-fall is soahfert 
and uncertain that I have now been required to’diHodnt liberally 
on this account ;«but still circumstances, ?n my opinion, have fully 
justified the imposition of an increase of above 50 p£r cOnt: in 
that case even. Id other districts (where the assessment will soon 
come round for revision) enjoying a certain and fair average rain- 
fall, as the province of the Southern 'Maratha Country fbt in* 
stance, the future increase to the public revenue is probably not 
over-stated in being estimated at 100 per cent., and the rates 
which will give this increase will still leave the cultivators a full 
and ample margin of profit for the acquisition of capital. « 

185. But after making this increase, arc there not good 
grounds for supposing that, on the return of another revision at 
the expiration of thirty years, we may again legitimately increase 
our demand upon the land? No one, I should think, would ven- 
ture to state that a maximum rate of one rupee per acre represents, 
notwithstanding its precarious climate, the full assessment which 
Indapoor can bear. I cannot see that'the State is called upon to 
forego these prospective advantages. The public expenditure 
connected with the Government of the country is annually in- 
creasing, but our annual revenue has not of late kept pace with 
the demands upon it. \t seems to me, in short, that it would be 
almost as unreasonable to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
fix the excise taxes in perpetuity, as to require the ^Bombay Go- 
vernment to introduce a perpetually fixed demand upon the land ! 

)8G. I would therefore recommend that the, proposed 
assessment of Indapoor be declaied permanent and unalterable for 
the term of thirty years. 

187. I have now explained all my proposals affecting the 
.revision of the present assessment but before closing this report 
» X would offer a few remarks on questions affecting the success of 
m the settlement and the well-being of the people. 

* General Remark % 

1 • 188. It will, I trust, have been made evident, front the gene- 

ral tenO%of my remarks, that a remarkably short and capricious 
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rain-fall has had a Very material effect in retarding the prosperity 
of thb Indapoor district. In short, that, unless we can cure t£iis 
lasting defect, it can jtever attain to a permanent state of-pros- 
perity. Capital will accumulate in cycles of good seasons* to 
disappear again, however, to a considerable extent as each un- 
favourable cycle comes round. . * 

r • # 

189. Iirigation is the only means of remedying this defect ; 
and I would here draw attention to the importance to this district 

* See Government of a recently brought forward by 

Selection**, Ii ligation Colonel Fife for damming up the Moota 
Senes No. II River in a locality about 12 miles west of 

Poona. It is calculated that the head of water which will be raised 
by this work will furnish a supply for irrigating the country from 
Poona to a distance of nearly 100 miles eastward, extending 
throughout a considerable tract of Indapoor. To* a ^roug ht- 
stricken district irrigation, which will afford a supply to compen- 
sate only for the regular # rain-fall, will be inordinately valuable. 
But how incomparably greater will the value of a supply which 
can be obtained after the seashn for the monsoon falls is past ; and 
Colonel Fife’s pfoject w'ould do this. It would supply water suffi- 
cient for raising a rubbee crop ; and instead of Indapoor being at 
this season a parched and barren. looking country, with scarcely 
a trace of vegetation, we should sec crops ripening with the golden 
autumn tint upon them. 


190. I have estimated that 2 rupees per acre might be 
levied as au average rate for all lands for which water would be 
available for -Jt rubbee crop. The estimated supply would raise 
the average outturn fully tenfold in excess of the ordinary mon- 
soon crop produced. Instead of haviug to fight against seasons, 
pledging his land to the money-lender in bad, and paying off the 
debt in good, the cultivator could calculate on his regular annual 
return of produce, and Would soon become independent of such 
pernicious assistance. , 

.191. But besides the actual supply of water obtainable from 
the canal, An increased supply would be afforded to the weUs of 
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the district by peBpotation from the canal. A^striking examplsKie# 
thi& connected with the new Jam da Canal in thb KhaadeiakJGkkU 1 
lector^te, has recently come under notice^, l^ells that weri dry 1 
before the canal was opened have now a good supply. $ ,tfbliaa 
which had ordinarily little or no water at this season bave*vgdodh 
running stream in them ; and thus not only directly, by means Ofitst 
canal, but indirectly also has this work bedn the means' qf • spreading 
a supply of water throughout the country } and equally > important 1 ’ 
results may be expected to follow upon the extension of Colonel 
Fife’s project to the Indapoor district, > 

192. Supplemented by a work of this kind, the district would 
rapidly attain to a state of prosperity under the assessment now 
proposed. The horrors of famine would for ever be averted j and 
the people, whilst accumulating wealth, would become large contri- 
bulprjyj£ thfe articles of export produce, and consumers in an equal 
degree Of the manufactured imports — the cotton and the woollen 
goods, and the hardware articles— which form the staple wealth of 
the British 'manufacturer. 

« 

193. I cannot conclude without expressing my apprehensions 

that in this review of the Indapoor settlement I have not done 

justice to the services of Messrs. Goldsmid and Wingate, the great 

pioneers of that system of survey and settlement, which, originating 

in Indapoor, has now been extended with most beneficial results 

throughout the length and breadth of the Presidency. Death has 

long since laid his hand upon the former. Suffering from an acute 

disease, he was proceeding to England for the recovery of his 

health, but midway between the land of his labour and the land of 

his birth he was summoned to his last home, and has been laid to 

rest in the cemetery in Cairo. But though dead to fame, the 

name of Goldsmid — “ Nana Sahib”, as he is familiarly styled in 

Indapoor — is regarded with feelings of veneration and the deepest 

respect by the ryots of that district as the great reformer of abused, 

and the originator of the “ Paimash” settlement. 

* 

194. Lieutenant Wingate, speaking of him as in the tiipe of 
4he Indapoor settlement, after serving with marked distinction for , 
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somdyears in theSiVvey Department, maturing its operating, atari* 
inaugurating man^ useful reforms in the revenue system of tk4‘ 
Presidency, eventu^ly Retired from the service in 1853. Living' 
ill retirement from public life, his valuable services in this country* 
had long remained unacknowledged by the State ; but on the 
recent creation of additional classes of the Exalted Order of the 
B&at of India, it was pleasing to his many friends in this country to 
find his name amongst the list of the distinguished servants of the 
State whom Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to appoint 
to be Knights Commanders of the Exalted Order of the Star of 
India. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

J. FRANCIS, Lieut Colonel, 
purvey and Settlement Commissioner. 
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ST A TEMENT contrasting present and proposed Assessment for 
Villages belonging tortile Indapoqr Talooka. 


Names or Villages 


11 

12 ] 


Iudapoor 

2|Shah 

Kaimdulgaon .. 
Tui4”atq|»r 

i 

Heengungaon . . 
6 Baboo! gaon . . . . 
/Bbatnimgaon .. 

4 RBedsingh 

90wsuree 

lOjBhandgaon . . . 
Bbowreb .... 
Wajreh 

13 Gopee 

14 

15 

16 
17 
isi 


Loomewaree . . 

[Suratee .. 

* 

Neerneemgaon 

Ch&katee 

Bednec 

19, Kedah. 

20Setphal 

21 Kathee 

22 Peetkeshwur. . , . 

23 Neejpg^on Ketkee. 

24'Gokhlee 


r> 

Present Awcss- 
nent according to 
Cultivation 
Returns for the 
yearlb66-60 

Proposed Assessment 
calculated on the 
Aiea i/nder Culhve- 
tiou in 1865-66. 

Increase in 
Area and 
Assessment 
according to 
proposed 
Settlement. 

Percentage 

Increase. 



Acres. 

| Rupees 

Acies. 

Rupees. 

Area 

Assess- 

ment, 

Rupees. 

Area 

Assess- 

ment, 

Rupees 



1 6,02*1 


19,113 

7,372 

3,115 

i 

21 

48 

Maximum 
rate Ks. 1-2-0 


400 

1,838 

803 

399 

1 

27 


Do. 

Ks. 1 

2,63s 

928 

2,861 

1,424 

223 

490 

e 

. 53] 

Do* 

do. 

55J 

219 

023 

007 


nt 

13 

4 

Do. 

do. 


553 

1,789 

957 

200 

444 

13 

K 

Do. 

do. 

2, ‘2 44 

741 

2,161 

M0l 

217 

660 

10 

89 

Do- 

do* 

1,170 

41ft 

1,723 

926 

253 

511 

17 

123 

Do. 

do. 


292 

988 

522 

86 

230 

10 

79 

Do. 

Jo. 

1,928 

1653 

2,200 

i.iii 

272 

458 

11 

H 

Do. 

do. 

2,888 

1,242 

2,999 

1,914 

111 

672 

4 

55 

Do. 

do. 

17,318 

6,787 

18,503 

10.78Q 

1,133 

3,993 

7 

5 J 

Do. 

do. 

62.) 

258 

686 

353 

61 

95 


37 

Do. 

do. 

948 

426 

1,027 

501 

79 

75 

8 

18 

Do. 

do. 

1,340 

726 

1,410 

883 

70 

157 

5 

22 

Do. 

do. 

1,668 

BO 

1,732 

1,272 

64 

367 

4 

41 

Do* 

do. 

1,35/ 

BO 

1,415 

906 

58 

KE 

4 

51 

Do. 

do. 


684 

1,824 

9j1 

174 

£67 

11 

39 

Do. 

do. 

3,746 

1,415 

4,212 


460 

712 

12 

49 

Do. 

do. 

1,909 

589 

1,994 


8) 

317 

4 

54 

Do. 

do. 


1,394 

3,599 

2,051 

89 

■ 

2 

4? 

' Do. 

do. 

3,947 

1,121 

4,117 

1,671 


I 

4 

K 

'Do. 

do- 

1,962 

585 

* 


789 

244 

■ 

12 

33 

Do. 

do. 

7,574 

2,212 

8,252 

2,657 

678 

445 



Do. 

do. 

1,511 

372 

1,922 

537 

411 

265 

1* 27 

n 

Do.’ 

do. 
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Names op Villages 

Present Assess- 
ment accoidiug to 
Cultivation * 

Heturns for the t 
>ear lt65-66. t 


Acres, j Rupees. 
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Add villages which have com^under Government management during the Settlement lease* 


Names of Villages 

V 


Navee 

Boree 


Assessment of un- 
cultivated land . . 

Total Area and As- 
sessment of Dis-i 
trict 



12th February 1867., 


J. FRANCIS, Lieut. Colonel, 

Survey and Settlement Commissioner, 
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14 
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43 

8 
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93 
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*; 
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$ 
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J. FRANCIS, Lieut. Colonel, 

Survey and Settlement Commissioner, 
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Appendix I. 


To S. MANSFIELD, Esq., 

Assistant Collector, in charge of ludapoor. 

Sir, — In doing myself the honour of reporting on the Revi- 
sion of the Survey and Assessment of the Indapoor Pergunna, 

1 feel little hesitation in expressing the favourable opinions of it 
contained in the following pages, since the praise and credit due 
to its projectors, and the contrivers of its system, fall to others. 
The plan for its execution had been laid down before I received 
^cha rge of my present duties ; the elements also of the settlement 
""had weigh determined, and, in a portion of the pergunna, had been 
combined into the finished assessment. 

2. Of the plans adopted for revising and correcting the 
survey measurements, re-classifying*tho lands, ensuring accuracy in 
returns and reports, checking the work performed by subordinate 
agents, and conducting all Other details of business, Messrs. Gold- 
smid and Wingate had already given ample memoranda to the 
Principal Collector. These, coming, as they do, from the officer 
who contrived the arrangements, must be much more satisfactory 
than any description of them I could give. I shall therefore 
altogether omit this part of the subject in my present report, and 
shall principally confine my observations to the principles On 
which the revision of assessment has been conducted, its results as 
, connected with Mr. Pringle’s and the Mamool settlements of the 
* district, and its effects on the condition of the. people and the 
revenue of Government. 

- 3. In following out the system of revising and correcting 

the survey measurements, described in the memoranda above. 
aJtatftd to, it was found necessary to re-measure the whole lands 
out of the 86 villages in the pergunna. The soil of nine out 
Of these 17 villages is so continuously good, and consequently the 
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boundaries of the vaVious fields so fixed and well defined, that 
the errors discovered there can only be attributed to mismeasure* 
Snent on the part of th^ cartoons employed by Mr. Pringle.* 
That these niismeasurcments were wilful there can be little doubt, 
since Government were in all these cases losers 4>y them ; and this 
idea is confirmed by the discovery, that several of these villages 
were entrusted for measurement to the same carkoon. In the 
other 8 villages the line of demarcation, in many fields, between 
the arable and unarable land fs dependent on the fancy of the 
cultivator, and in consequence it is so variable as to render it 
impossible that measurements made at any great intervals of time 
should correspond; but even in these villages I am inclined to 
think the mismeasurements in many instances wilful. In ' the 
remaining 59 villages of the pergunna the survey measurements 
seem to have been executed with very tolerable accurac y and 
fidelity. This circumstance is, I believe, to he uttributefrtS®?J!e 
inexperience, in the act of exacting bribes, of the carkoons who 
measured it. With one or fwo exceptions none of them had ever 
been previously employed in aijyothcr pergunna. 

4. It was determined by Government that the acre should 

t Government letter No. 2056 continue the standard land measure of 
of 1835, paras. 14 and 15. the pergunna that Mr. Pringle’s mea- 

2056 of 183a, paras, ic and i~. surcmcnts should be retained ; and that 

§ Ilevenue ( 1 ommisyoner’ s ^he determination of the rates of assess* 
letter No. 1162 of 1835, para- , , . , , „ , , .. . 

11, and No: 898 of 1835, para, ment should be lelt to Mr. Goldsmid. t 

lfi ’ It appears, however, that, in conformity 

with Mr. Golds mid’s first views of the subject, it was imagined that 

only three or four rates would be established. § 

" J ' ' t — — 1 — — ~ — 11 • " ' 7 

* la most fields an error of even 10 per cent, in the measurement affects the 
assessment no more than a difference of half an anna in the rate per acre* For 
instance, take a field of 40 acres, and let the rate be 5 annas. The proper assessment 
on it is 5 times 40, or 200 annas. Let it be mismeagpred as containing 44 acres, and 
at tne ^amc rate, the assessment will be 4 1 x 5 .= 220 annas ; let it be misassessed at 5| 
amitU,' gad thfer assessment will be 5£ x 40 — 220 annas. Both these results differ 
from the proper assessment by 20 annas. Accuracy within half an anna in the rfiscifi* 
cafion cap Otever be expected, and therefore, though perfect accuracy would be desir* 
able* measurements within lO’Jier cent, of the truth are not to be considered os pot;, 
of keeping with, or as vitiating the rest of the work. 
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5. These rates were considered necessary by the} native 

governments, and also by those' oi atftt 

letter 3 Nl e, So2 < rf m S < pS own countrymen best fitted for judging 
ST i Mr. Shortrede’s letter, on the subject, * to form an assessment 

paraf l^. 5 * 11 J#nuar ^ possessing the proper degree of minute- 
ness of valuation on the basis of the 
Chahoor, a measure which has been described by Government as 
being, roughly speaking, equal to 120 beegas, but as deviating on 
both sides of this limit according to the quality of the landa. It 
will not therefore appear surprising that, on the substitution of 
the invariable acre for this pliable and accommodating measure, a 
close examination into the nature of the soils in the pergunna 
and their comparative productive powers showed that minuteness 
of valuation could now only be obtained by the introduction of a 



' 6 4 Probably similar considerations induced the originators 

of the first survey to adopt nine rate., instead of following the 
native custom of using only three. But however this may he, it 
was now found that, for the purpose of assessment, the division 
of the soils into three colours, each colour containing three sorts 
would be sufficiently minute, and that it would possess the advan- 
tage of not being altogether unknown to the carkoons to be 
employed in the work of classification and the people whose lands 
were to be assessed. 

7. One*of the most difficult operations in making an assess- 
ment is to determine with accuracy the proportion by which the 
levy from different sorts of lands should be regulated ; and a false 
system here seems to have been one of the chief defects of the first 
survey. It is observed by the Revenue Commissioner “ that the 
great objection urged by t the people to the survey rates 'is the 
increase which they have imposed on the inferior lands, wh3e'1>n 

lyfcw- Ctawtatatf, • th ? su ? erior '“ d . 8 b f e ‘ 

502 of 1835, para, reduction*! This general aha universal 

Jr* hardship cannot be accounted, 

By the numerous causes of error and defect exposed by Lieutenant 
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Shortrsde ; it is so general and universal that we mustlook for its 
’tjause in the system, and not in the’execution, of the survey. 

8; The survey r^tes were fixed at 65 per cent, of the net 
profit ort land $ and of this system the disproportion above alluded 
to appears to have been the natural effect. ‘Assessing fields at a * 
percentage of the net profit was. in fact remunerating the culti- 
vator, not in proportion *to his labour, but in proportion to the 
value of the field on which he laboured. To show how unequally, 
by this System, people requiring the same funds for their support 
were remunerated, 1 have calculated, from the survey papers of 
13 villages in the Indapoor Pergunna, the sums which, had the 
survey been conducted, in other respects, on right principles, 
would have been left with the respective holders of fields of the 
nine kinds of soils, so differing in size as to require eaeh an 
annual expense of 5 rupees for their proper cultivation. They are 
as follows : — * 


let Black 

2nd Black. 

3id Black 

• 

W Red. 

• 

2nd Rod 

Sid Red 

; 

1st Bunud 

I 

2nd Burrud 

Srd Burrud 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a p- 

R£ a. p 

Rs a. p 

Rs. a. p J 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

2 11 11 

2 8 7 

1 3 5 

l 9 5 

14 8 

1 

0 15 4 
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The fair sum to have left with each of the owners of these 
fields, as calculated from the same papers, would have been some- 
what more than one rupee. 

9. In fixing the rates in the Indapoor Pergunna care was 
taken to avoid this error. Lieutenant Shortrede has well explain- 
ed pi the 72nd, 73rd, 74th, 75th, and 76th paragraphs of his report 
On the revenue survey, dated the 24th October 1835, the liabilities 
to error which must invalidate the results presented by the long and 
tedious method of estimating in numbers the expense and profits of 
.cultivation ; and in his 109th and 110th paragraphs he proposed 
other methods of graduating an assessment — one “ founded on < 
of the gross produce, decreasing from the rich to the 
] ,ppO£ soils;” ,the other by determining on the- spot, 4 by means of - 
pigTspni -possessing “ some experience and tolerable judgment,' 1 
fisted by the cultivators, what rate per acre the “soil of eaph 
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particular field will bear.” The expression, “ assessing each at 
what it will bear,” corresponds, I imagine, to tlw one made use of 
by the Honourably Court of Directors when they direct land to be 
assessed according to its capabilities ; and performing this Opera- 
tion on t|je spot, by* the experience and judgment one possesses, 
is the plan acted upon by the landlord and tenant wherever such 
a relation exists. But to have visited personally each field in a 
pergunna containing 220,000 acres would have beeu the work 
of at least twelve years, and a plan for shortening this period 
became absolutely necessary. 

10. By visiting fields of each of the nine kinds of soil, ahd 
determining, with the assistance of those best skilled in agriculture, 
and by the judgment and knowledge they themselves possessed, 
what assessment, after taking into consideration the uncertainty 
of rain and all other circumstances, an acre of each sort of soil 

and applying rates thus fixed to returns, prepared and 
checked with the greatest care, of the quantity of soil of each sort 
existing in each field, Messrs. GoldsmM ami Wingate succeeded 
in preserving in the assessment the true principle of assessing each 
field at what it will bear (for its capability), whilst they adopted 
a plan compatible with speediness of execution. 

1 1. The result of their examination was the accompanying 
table of rates,* for the fairness and justness of which Government 

* Table No 5 must principally rely on the known 

judgment, experience, and knowledge 
of the individuals who formed it. It will not be deemed irrele- 
vant to the subject, however, if an attempt be made to show by 
facts that the new assessment of Indapoor, calculated on them, 
cannot well be objected to either as too high or too low, 

12. The Tunka assessment on the villages in the p^rguftna, 
at present in the hands of Government, exclusive of the sums 
levied by.Hucdars, amounted in round numbers to about 1,02,000 
Rupees. To this sum adding 20,000 Rupees, as the probable' 

amount of hues levied' directly by Hdcdar^j 1 
* 1,82*000 R«p« es * makes under that system the total’ burden r Of 
taxation on the people 1,22,000 Rupees.* I 
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The.Kumal assessment on the same villages amounted in round’ 

* 2 28 000 Bu ees ' num ^ ers to about 2,28,000 Rupees. # The 
survey assessment, allowing 1,400 Rupees 
as what would probably have been the assessment on the village * 
t 2,03,000 Rupees Pondowree, lately failed in to Govigrameht, 

% 84,000 Rupees. See amounted in. round numbers, on the same 
table Wo. 6. villages, to about 2,03,000 Rupees, t The 

assessment as now revised amounts to about 84,000 Rupees, t 
18. The supersession of the Tunka by the Kumal assessment 
is to be attributed, as mentioned in the 9th paragraph of the 
Revenue Commissioner’s letter No. 503 of 1835, to the augmen- 
tation of the resources of the country and the depreciation o£ 
the value of money since the days of Mullick Amber. Thearti- V 
hcially increased population of the loving Maratha nation in its 
glory, and the gold and silver plunder gathered from one- half or ‘ 
India in the Peishwa’s camp, sufficiently account for bdflf^tfies^ 
occurrences. • 


1 4. The necessity for Superseding both the Tunka and Kumal 
by a lighter assessment than .either may on the other hand be 
found in the lessened demand for produce, attendant on the disper- 
sion of the Maratha oideis of cavalry, and the increased value of 
money, caused by the ebb from Mahrashtra of the wealth and 
riches which the tide of fortunate plunder had brought in. 


15. It is to be regretted that the assessment by Mr. Pringle’s 
survey was founded on the average price of grain during many 
previous years. The effects of temporary causes were just dying 
away, and it was the more probable that the price of com would 
decrease still further, than that it would be raised to its former 
height. His assessment of this district was too high. It was even 
higher than the Tunka, which had been reverted to under Bajeerow 
in ( },$07. 

18. Under a native government, and subject to the ex tor - 
tioij^i c»f) unprincipled and unchecked government servants, it is 
diffu^ltvto, say hew much the people pay ; but whatever may have 
beep exacted by individuals from the people^ I do not think that 
the Kumal assessment has ever been realised by any government 
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in ibis district j, and this opinion seems to be coiupjjfcfl inj|y the 
Revenue Commissioner in his letter No. 502 of 18fyjb* 

> n . . * however, even the Kunlal as'i standard 

* Paragraphs 4 and 5 m s,i a* 5 *£4 


> n . . * however, even the Kunlal as -a standard 

* 4 “? S of comparison, >t wUi U fou^d .1# J* 

corn a^ssment now and then do not very ma teriatiy * rh ff | r ' 
The Kumal assessment of 2,2 r 8,000 Rupees was iTcommuts^ioq 
for 5,472,000 seers of grain, at Ithe rate of 24 seers per rijjp^e ; 
and this rate is not a high one for that time, as table Nos, I. 
and IV. will prove, in which it may be seen that the Average 
price o£ grain inl218, 19, 20,21, 22 Fuslee, under the light Tonka 
assessment, was one rupee for 24 £ seers. The present^ assess- 
ment of 84,000 Rupees is a commutation for 544,000 sgeps <g0iui 
* same grain, at the rate of one^upee forf!8 seers, which hasiSeen 
the price of grain bere-fcf thelast two years ; or, 4,452,000*' seers 
jit the r ate of.tiie average price of corn here for the last md years, 
vizrOS^eers for one rupee. 


17. In discussing a question of this nature, in which the 
permanent improvement of the country and the welfare of the 
people are the great objects to be ‘kept in view, it would seem 
short-sighted and unfeeling to propose the immediate improvement 
or otherwise Of the Government revenue as a test by which t<3 try 


a new Assessment. The ultimate improvement of the revenue by 
every fair and liberal measured an effect which time, we toay 
feel assured, will always show. But in the present instance it 
is pleasing to point out that Government is an immediate gamer 
by a liberal measure. Without including sums collgctdd as outl 
standing balances, the average annual collections in the pergtihna 
frbtn Fuslee 1235 to Fuslee 1245, excluding Ftislee 1242 as a 


f Ptie table No. IV. 

V 1 


year of some scarcity, were* 32,802 
Rupees ;t the largest sum cdflected in 


any one^year «f the 14 preceding Fuslee 1240, excluding aum&leVied 


fofc balapdes, was 48,020 Rupees.} In the past year (I24€f)~the 


fViW table No. ttt 1 . ^ rst ye ar a f* e ^ the conffoencemefet of 

4 i n.tti 1 1 4 the revision of assessment — the collec- 
tions to 50,198 Rupees ; X and they wilir probably 

exceed the sum in the present year (1247), 
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I 

<<« bethought, ! fytipfe, after' th£ foregoing ^gnefe-* 

f^fcpfe's'tbat the 'present assessment is too lighf . ' f,J .**tt*vi 
'From that«parfc of my I6th paragraph $hich regastifc^ho 
y^tfcSt* ( f|lt^0en th£ present and Knmal assessments considet&d 
tat i en s for ^rain, and my previous declaration *lfi$t'wh 
KMj Assessment was neyer realised in this district, it wa||d not 
at first siMR he an unfair deduction that the present assessment 
is too heavy ; but it must be remembered that the people are now 
free 'from, the extoi tions, cesses, and jastee-puttees of the hdst 
of Deshmooks, Deshpandehs, Patells, and Coolcurnees, who in 
former days took from them in general the means of paying the 
Governitienl revenue. 

20* Humiliating as it is, it is still a fact, that the Indajjoox 

i’efjgunjna has never till the present year been in so flourishing 

a condition as it was in Fuslee 1228, the fust season 

received it fiom the Peishwa’s government. In that season 

215,911 beega weie under cultivation** 

a quantity bearing the same proportion 

. „ , , , , to the ‘total number of acres. In the 

t Vide remai ks m table. . 

No U. present season upwards of 189,000 acres 

* of land are under cultivation^ 

21, In Fuslec 1245 the remissions in the sub and principal 
divisions of the Indapoor Pergunna were 4,667 Rupees in the 
former and 7,9 1 1 Rupees in the latter; the outstanding balances 
for jtjfe sapte year were 160 Rupees in the one and 1,166 Rupees 
in the efthftr. In Fuslee 1246 the new assessment was introduced 
in the subdivision. In that year, though the amount of re?n|h 
slops ip .the principal division rather increased, being 4,669 
the, remissions in the subdivision fell in their amount to 
the outstanding balances in the principal division 
to 196' Rupees, while in the subdivision Uuggr folh 
as the previous years, from 1,166 to 205 Rupees. 

o&remiswons and outstanding balances for 
' h *14 **. * . Fuslee 1246 was 6,557 Rupees ; flaring 

, » the J4 previous years they nevcF wei^ 

s6 small,* «* '*• 


* Vide table No II. 
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*■ 22. That a partial introduction of the new assesRnaenfcebould 
sermUch diminish dhe amount of remissions and^sdanc«s»Hl^lA%t 
the revision of assessment should increase; cultivation to'WVKWtQfK 
unparalleled during the 20 yeara.we have posseted ' the’ Gf&tntiy, 
are stroug proofs that the new assessment is not* tooifMgtotdTIfc 
cheeff^ and contented looks Qf the peasantry, aodtheittorkdd 
improvements in their dress, bear witness to the samepoint.^oho 

5 23. In cd&formity with the directions of Governnjftn^c^ ^|e 

subject,* all lands irrigated from wells have been subjec^eff 'tp ' a 
Bagayet tax. 

y r " 24, It was found impossible to estimate' the conjjp^ra|jve 
Value of Motliesthul Bagayet lands, among themselves, ^itftaiit 
referring to the quantity and permanency of water in tfrewelbas 
jyjj^ynost important circumstances to be considered. Ot tliesp aj)d 
other circumstances connected with each well, tabular dopmpewfs 
Were carefully prepared, and of the relative value of gardens 
having certain supplies of water containing certain descriptions of 
obil, Sed.f ideas were obtained in a manner similar to that described 
Id my* 9th and 10th patagraphs, 

^ f 

* ^ 25. This being done, the idea naturally sugg^stedjjits^f , to 
divide t^e gardens into classes, and fix a certain rate qf assessment 
for each class. But in practice it was found that tp determine, to 
which class a well should belong, when this determination rested 
on seven or eight different circumstances, such as the sujijjly 
‘And tb‘e permanency of water, the depth and state (Welj, 

exteht of the ground capable of being irrigate<5t/ancl tiie^exj^t 
actually watered at the time of inspection, was a" most difficult and 
C&b|Hefc << 6perkt4bh, retiring a greater e X ertiott ? of j^gm^b t and 
thbught'th&rn to fix tire a&essment separately' 6W 
^fl^the hitter plan was therefore adopted'. t! 

pfc&flcef/ty filing for each 1 well a nofainbl 
to betAlfttessed at A fi&fd <tdid 6Fif rtfpe&’eWh. 

|M w* S&*sditating*dn i operation' acrife was 

of Tttet -gcowads 1 x>£ cbnsideratian • j » &»te it ir 
UttlS 'the ,WnAq ^bing< „ w li? then i lhtr ( ae«f samm^^hi Undid** 
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idnodanfmwtey or lie fixedin acres eacfe df thevahiflof 9 jtipeea; 
Theilattp^'w*: onhanalgebraic -way af*pef forming (foeh&rraiw - 

( > sThkbigtoest assessment, including the* Jerhye^*ate/8& 

tfiTlasd^atfernd by ohe mho% has been fixed *at rupees/* ’The 
hNfaiyttt'ifrd Bagayet rates have .been made distinct. ^ theMagiy^t 
being * extra to the Jerayet. The Bagayet assessment % be«ft 
fixedop thegarden, and not on the acre ; and the determination 
or ^e ^iff^ent shares to be paid by the different partners jp a 
gardenings been left to those persons themselves. a - 

27. ^ It is hoped that by this system all interference qp the 
pa^jf bur native officers will be rendered unnecessary. 6o many> 
‘cll^p^es are constantly taking place amongst the holders of Bagayet 
^lahds ihat the opportunity of interference on the part of Govern- 
ment 1 servants would open a wide field of extortion to thaa^MOT 
mi^hi have the inclination to practise it. 

28. The pergunna ofi Indapoor contains 22pj000 acres pf 

, fand t Jts re-assessment has cost Govern- 

T,p*m^»m 8St<lffpay Rs 275 ment 8,700 Rupees for cartoon?,, sta- 

per menBem. : r , „ \ * 

h tionery, &c., and 7,500 Rupees * for 

European superintendence. The latter sum wduld have been 
considerably less had there been no restriction as to the period in 
Whldh'tbd former could be obtained. ' 

&9, t It will be unfair to quote Indapoor as an example oi? the 
time respired for re-assessing a certain number of acres. Wipit of 
funds aqd inexperience combined to delay the work, hereto 
^wo^eapa ,and three months have been spent in the operation ^ 

f ,m* tMhuWw® 4u,ties necessarily imposed pn the uatiye# 

. es^h^hment hgve been most arduous ; not one of their puflajb^r 
^^l^ape^adthoqtan attack of fever or gpmeawprm * < lb*iSf 

They have displayed more, hpne?ty, ,pe#eye*- 
8Jf^^$¥Py in thei{ jyork 4hgn I expected tq^ct with. \ ^ 
Mi w Beflwd'xmncludi ng this report I hope I fehaB be iejrejaihsd 
fonarffeiaag avfeir observations/ not so dkeotiy »ooiujecbftd hviBo^t 
as l that foregoing paragraphs. I have -employed fifteen month#, 
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with *atte«ti©Wi and interest, in my ditties >h* this! ipei^tntm^mnd 
Sth unwilling to quit the ‘subject without glanfiBj£<afcd*8‘4htuyc 
prospect#, i t “ 

82. In this country agriculture is in a simple abd ulfliifpfOViil 
cbbditibn, and the Seasons are uncertain. The price of g$ainf'is ' 
CoiTseOjkently always fluctuating,, and wjtll it the Valtte Offtlfe CHipS 
aftd th^noney rent of land ; to these causes may beattrlbdte^feHfe 
existence of annual settlements, and the custom, with native 'SihAtl 
pioprietors, of letting out land for a share of the produce.- ifrhite 
ijUCh remains the C 4 $e it may always happen that a money assess- 
ment* which is one year paid with ease, will, if exacted from the 
^people in the next, take fiom them a part of their fair portion of 
the produce <?f the earth. Hence a necessity for continued find 
x igilant superintendence ou the part of the officer iu charge of the 
^>triet^ „ 

33. A glance at the annexed table of prices of corn* wall, at 

* T«l>ie No I Qnce convey an idea of the effects political 
R e ° causes have piodqped duung the last thirty 

years on the value of corn, and* therefore on that of land. It 
cadnot be predicted with certainly whether things may not change, 
as made by Fuslee 1257, as they have since Fuslee 1237, oi as they 
did between Fuslee 1218 and Fuslee 1228. It is urged that political 
causes ^re not now at Work as they were then ; it may be » epliod 
that moral ottes are. On the expiration of the teti years' leases, 
now about to be granted, an inquiry should then, 1 think, be made 
as tb the fairtiess the assessment may then display. 

, v «34 f i ty£aqy circumstances combine to prevent amongst the 
nativ;cs f the js^isfjencc qf a richei class — the class whose wcaltfi^qd- 
leisure 1 ahopld citable thqm, to obtain and diffuse knpwi4dge, and 
jcwltiyat© learning apaqngpt them . As permanent causes oflhis want 
I may .point out^he hajbjtt of pianying every child early in life, aticl 
this law for dividing the property of a parent among’tW ^hildriSb,* 
former custom multiplies the claimants of the Wielits ‘6t We 
t£‘ia[d<I p'rdvWts Itcciimhlation of property by lapses, Ac,; the 
It# rartdei s it impossible that a family not possessing some 
means of repairing its fortunes can long remain wealthy. In large 




’Conv«ie*0»i snch as .Bombay/ where fbrhuneai are; 
with lea&B&nd rapidity,; these custoW do- not/ appoar,»to! ir$«f e it&$ 
condition of society. ^ If one family sinks ip importOQo^ r ftf>{i 
iWC&Uhi jris^s in jits place, jBut,biAhe provinces/ sphere 

no i^geperating principle at work to raise up 

thw #e$ is to divide ,«id subdivide all property, as Jo ,l$?£ 
f»fib dndiyidual but a bare* sufficiency for support, % mgj$e 
and-keepaU poor, and then to prevent improvement and perpetuate 
ignorance, *, 


*J ** $5/ Government will derive great advantages from the kptfr 
to cultivation which a fair and equitable assessment giVes. Chedp 
corn, it may not be doubted, in a marrying country such as 
will always find aud preserve or cieate consumers ; For the tfants 
add miseries which carry ofF thousands will doubtless be milig&feed 
by it. With population, imports and exports and man^^yp|g||^| 
fnhst likewise increase. But Government, by becoming the 
bestower of still more valuable blessings on its subjects, Aay im- 
prove its own resources i#a still greater degi ee. 

t * 

3(5. Education will, by improving the ^condition of agricul- 
ture, as much tend to equalize and give stability to the value of 
land and, produce as the construction of roads ; and by education 
alone can the causes be removed which prevent the existence of a 
richer class in the districts. As this class increases, and pd u fati()d 
progresses, the wants, and consequently the employments, of the 
people will become more numerous, a greater demand fqr produce 
will be causec}, and the price of produce will rise with the Govern 
rnent land rent, which, as a commutatidrt fbt a shate df thdt pro-* 
' djjce, may be raised also. In short, education appears to tnt£ x tb 
^ jnucji the means of giving security and increase tdHftd ‘Get 
.vetqpient revenue, as it doubtlessly is of imprdving' the irtdftd &ld 
condition of its unenlightened 'and unf6rthnate, ul but J ydt 
- 4 ” S, segiects. 

Tf ’ ™ 4 " ' I . m '« m J 

* f Engineer/# 
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"ip.fi 

f Months. 


Years, > 

Me. 

Months. 

, .Pooka 8*e». , 

1 


Jowaree, 

Biijrtt. 



Jowarte 

BH 









'1809 




1824 


, *t 

C V S 

> 1218. 
1810 

February .... 

24 

29} 

1233 
1825 

1234 

April .... 

m 

"23r 

f 1219 


24 

20 

Ditto .... 

«T 


1811 




1826 


* 

1220 

1812> 


22 

18} 

1235 

1827 

February . 

¥ 

3i 

CHSi’ 


25} 

21| 

1236 

1828 

Ditto 

& 4 


, .1222 

Ditto .... 

27 

23 

1237 


*32 ‘ 


4914 




1829 


68 

. 1223 
1815 

March .... 

i 

28 

32 

1234 

18$P 

April . . , . 

80 

1224 

February .... 

33} 

30} 

1239 


46 

• • 

1816 

• 


1831 




1225 

1817 

Ditto .... 

26 

36 

1240 

1832 

May .... 

40 

38} 

1226 

1818 

April .... 

48} 

40 

1241 

1833 

February . 

60 

35 

1227 

February .... 

24 

16 

1242 

Ditto 

23 

36 

1819 



1834 




1228 

Ditto .... 

17 

15} 

1243 

Ditto 

46 

34 

1820 



1835 




1229 

Ditto .... 

19} 

12} 

1244 

Ditto 

48 

44 * 

18 21 



1836 




1230 

March .... 

32 

16 

1245 


38 


1822 




1837 



1231 

May .... 

32 

• • 

1246 


66* 

49 

1823 

March .... 

1 . 



I83» 



1232 

32 

24 

1247 

Fuslee in the current year. 

1 1 . 


This table is chiefly interesting as showing the gradual dimi « 
nuflRon in the pri9e of corn from the days of the Peishwas to our 
comparing the prices at the commencement with those 
end of the table, and then reading the list over, this chcufiti- 





stance will become very appreni ' Tthlee 1242 is remembered 
ty Afet? people as » year of scarcity,* Corn, tffougfr dpubiy%id)W^ 
then as in the preceding and succeeding year did not fetch the 
ordinary prices ip 1^18, 10, 20, 21 as inserted in the commence* 
table— a forcible example of the change in the relative 
y-dm'iSmfaty and produce whiefy had occurred in the int6rYtg$9g 
20 years. The extraordihary ani sudden fluctuations in t$e $®$e 
of com are also remarkable in 1227 } we find it twice as dear as In 
* the preceding year 1226, and in 1228 it is nearly three times*# 
dear as in 1206. In the year of famine (1204) we find it seven 
times dearer than in the plentiful year 1238, and in Fnslee 1242 
the pice of grain is three times higher than in the preceding! <yeu 

1241. *'t > 

; 1 . * 

The Indapoor measured seer is larger than the Poona, the 
latter is, I believe, more than double the she of thaUofBdngjhaj^ 

N. B,~~ But little bajree is generally grown in the pergUfltia. 
Jowaree is the principal fo # od of the inhabitants ; its price there- 
fore has alone been considered in making use of this table. 
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TABLE No. XL 


STATEMENT of CULTIVATION wlhe Indapoor 
Pergu'ina from Fuslee 1228 to Fuflee 1246 . 
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tabus no. iv. 

TABLES of 4-^ ERA QES compiled from thq three foregoing 

Statements. , 


Year’s Average Quantity . , f 

<4 AnM sold Arerage eortent ?f 

for Ona Bupeo, Cnluvation 



Fuslee. 


1218") 

1219 

1220 
Jt 221 

f 1222 

1223^ 

\0.9A 


l 24* 


32 d ; tto 


1 08,65S beegas, 
about 

168,253 acres 


A jear of famine 


122; 

1228 I , * 

1229I 

1230 f 198,659 beegas, 

1231 ? 28 ditto . . < about 

1232 | L 168,259 acres 

1233 J 

1234 A year of famine 

1235*1 

1236 

1237 

1238 ? 52 ditto 131,400 act es 

1239 

1240 

124 lJ 

1242 A year of famine. 

1243 'l 

1244/44 tjitto > • • • 136,207 awes. 

1246 «fr ditto.... 162,019 ditto. 

1230 , 

1236 

1237 

1238 

1239 

1240 > .... 

1241 

1242 
12# 


1,49,122 26, 


jlljm 


80,365 


Amaga C*l- 
lecooi» uj) to 
epdof April 


Rs. a. p 


87,550 0 0 


81,477 


29*323 0 0 


Vi 1. * * 

40, 92 l v 0 0 


80,289 23,533 t) 0 60,198 0 0 


’r 1 * 11 . 


32,802 04) 
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Dhelee land, or land oft which g, sediment is left by the over- 
flowing waters of 1 * the rivers, has been assessed somewhat more 
highly than any descjiptjpn of land mentioned in the table,' but 
there is very little land of this description in the pergunna j 
and land merely wetted in the rains by the overflowing of rivers, * 
called by the hatives Mullaee, has been also rather more highly 
assessed than it would have been by the accompanying rates. Of 
this description also there is very little land in the pergunna. 


TABLE No. V. 


TABLE of RATES of ASSESSMENT per Acre on the 
within- mentioned hinds of Soil. 



1st 

2nd « 

3id 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1ft i 

2nT1 



Black 

Ulnrk 

Black 

Red 

Red 

Rid 

Bun ud | 

Burrud | 
< 

BairwL 




• 

• 






In Reas 


240 

170 

* 200 

130 

75 

100 

60 

35 

In Annas 

12 

9 7 

G 10 

HI 

8 

r» 2 

.1 

1 

2 5 

1 5 


It was first intended to have entered in this table the various 
assessments of all the Government villages in the pergunna, of 
which there are 7G. Doing so w ould, however, have much in- 
creased the bulk of a report which already exceeds the size to 
whidh* 1 could wish to restrict it, and would not, 1 think, enable 
any person to form a better judgment of the meiits of the present 
system than can be made from what has already been stated Oft 
the subject. 
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TABLE No. VI. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT oj the' Tunka, Journal, Pat - 
mash, and Pi utbundi / Assessments of a few of the principal 
Villages in the Indapoor Pergunna and of the Pergunna 
itself. 



As the settlement of the Bagayet in Cusba Indapoor is not 
qqite completed, 200 Rupees has in this statement been taken as 
the appioxunate Baga)it assessment on the gardens there. 


Appendix No. II. 


No. 13.9 or J83P. 

4 

To R. MrLLS, Esq., 

Principal ColleCtoi, Poona. , 

transmitting the accompanying copiqs of cor res - 
riOndenee 'from Lieutenant Nash upon the completion of the 
revision of assessment of the Indapoor district, I beg to apologise 
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for the length of time suffered to elapse before doing so, which 
has been partly occasioned by the little leisui e left me during the 
fair season, and alsp by # my wish to learn the qesults of the past 
year's settlement befoie closing the present report. 


2 . Lieutenant Nash designedly omits giving any details 
connected with the plans pursued for revising and correcting the 
survey measurements, classifying the lands, and superintending 
the native, establishment, in consequence of memoranda upon 
these points having previously been furnished you by Mr. Gold- 
smid and myself, and confine himself to an investigation of the 
principles on which the revision has bqen conducted, its results as 
compared with Mr. lhingle’s, and the Mamool settlements of tl^ 
district, and its effects on the condition of the people and the 
revenues of Government. 


3. Mr. Goldsmiil was vested with most ample discretionary 
* jjowei * regarding’ the conduct of the 

j^i ( c No 2 , (r>6 of revision of assessment, and the plan he 
adopted for procuring the requisite data 
was to tevise and correct the survey measurements, and to make 
an enthely new classification of the soil. 


4. The accuracy* of the measurement was tested by having 
a certain number of the fields of every village (marked off from the* 
papers, by the European officers) re-measured by the carkoons of 
the establishment, whose work was subsequently tested by the 
surveying officer, and accuracy ensured by the prompt infliction 
of punishment upon occasion of error or negligence on their part 
being brought to light. If the result of this investigation showed 
the survey measurements to have been executed with a tolerable 
degree of aoduracy,t they were retained and corrected when 

necessary ; but when it appeared that 

* Within 10 per cent, of ^he errors were beyond reasonable limits 
the truth. , . .... , 

„ and likely to vitiate the assessment, the , 

* vitiate waS wholly rc-fneasured. The necessity of making an 

entirely flew classification of the soil, without reference i%that 

executed at the time of the survey! was owing to the tatterdbeing 
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made after no general standard, the particular classes of soil in one 
village (as described in the' 77th paragraph of Lieutenant Short* 
rede’s report) not , corresponding with those hearing the same 
denomination in another, which must have increased greatly the 
difficulty of forming an effective check, if it did not render this 
altogether impracticable. 


5. in consequence of this defect in the survey classification 
Mr* Goldsmid determined to reject it altogether and re-class»ify the 
whole pergunna upon one general system, having reference solely 
to the natural productive qualities of the soil, and leaving wholly 
oirt of consideration extrinsic circumstances, such as vicinity to 
village, command of water, Sec. See., which, although carefully 
noted, with the view of finally assisting in fixing the assessment, 
were not permitted to affect the classification. By this means 
‘SmFBJbmi ests of the classification were reduced to a consideration 
of the natural fertility, oft the soil alone, which rendered the woik 
comparatively simple, and enabled the 'European officer, after 
acquiring some practical knowledge of the different desciiptions 
of soil usually met with, to become an effective check upon the 
carkoons engaged in classifying the land. Such is a brief sketch 
of the preliminary measures puisucd in Indapoor with the view of 
obtaining data for the assessment, for more detailed information 
regarding which than coiild conveniently be embodied in the 
present letter I beg to refer you to my memoiandum on the 
subject, dated 15th April 1837. I now resume the consideration 
of Mr. Nash’s report. 


6. In bia 3rd paragraph he mentions that of 86 villages com* 
priyjipg the <perguuuay 1,7 have required to be wholly re^meaSured. 
Injnjme of these 17 villages he attributes the errors,ff the *suryey 
measurement* to design, while in the remaining eight he thixtk»£he * 
discrepancy between them mid the present measurement of boun* ♦ 
dayiea dufcto the fancy of. the cultivator. However this raayrfae, 
tluygpft of the, survey measurements having been found so * 
correct 4a extremetyf satisfactory, and my pwn experience 1 
I lead mo to infer that £hey were in gfeneral executed with 
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much greater fidelity than i& usually considered to have* beeii 
the me* * ‘ 

7. After briefly noticing the different instructions issued by 
Government respecting the revision of assessment* Mr* Nash in the 
5th and 6th paragraphs of his repot t proceeds to consider die. 
reasons which induced Mr Golcfsmid to adopt a greater number of 
rates than had originally been contemplated as necessary. On the 
substitution of the invariable acre,” he observes, “ for this pliable 
and accommodating measure” (the Chahoor, which commonly 
varies in size according to the quality of the <landj)y “a close 
examination into the nature of the soils in the pergurroa and their 
comparative productive powers showed that minuteness of valuation^ 
could now only be obtained by the introduction of a greater 
number of rates.” The objects indeed of accurate measurement 
and mirtute classification, which aro to asceitain 
values of different fields, woidd be lost sight of by any considerable 
limitation of rates, on which account it was determined that in 
Indapoor they should be limited only by the extreme ofrassessment 
fixed for the worst and best description of land, or range, accord- 
ing to the quality of the soil, from 2 annas up to 12 annas per acre 
of Jerayet land. 


8. The 7th and 8th paragraphs of Mr. Nash’s report will be 
perused wjth interest, as containing a clear and satisfactory expo- 
sition of the main causes of infeiior land being relatively higher , 
assessed at the survey than that of better quality. IJe shoe's Ibis' 
to have been tjie inevitable result of the principle adopted at the 
survey, of assessing the land at a percentage of the rtbt produce. 

“ This,*’ he justly observes, “ was in fact remunerating ithe otfltfr ' 
va^otfc not according to his labour, but in proportion to the value 
of ^ the ‘field on which belaboured.” From a Calculation made ' 
from ithfe i survey papers of 15 villages he shows, in a tabular* fbtttt?* 
the amount of profit which, according to Mr, Prh»gle*8 assessment} 
woahlbe received from cultivating a ’portion of the various cltf&fea 
of ^soiis . requiring each an annual outlay of 5 rupees. This, it 
will be seen from his table, diminishes gradually &s the Quality 1 m 
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the soil becolues inferior, till at length it is nearly absorbed in the 
Government assessment, which' then renders cultivation next to 
impossible. Whep the cultivation of 1st Black soil, as will appear 
from an inspection of Lieutenant Naah’a table/ receives a return of 
upwards of 50 per cent, upon his outlay, and that of 3rd Burcad 
only abhut 8£, we need search no further for*a satisfactory reason 
for the survey assessment pressing heavily upon inferior lands. 
If a coorfbee, at an expense of 50 Rupees, can obtain from good 
land 100 Rupees’ worth of produce, and from inferior land at the 
same expense can only obtain 80 Rupees’ worth, the net produce 
in one case is worth 50 Rupees and in the other 30; and if a half of 
this were the proportion to be taken for the Government assess* 
^ment, the e would remain to the cultivator a profit of 25 Rupees . 

in the one case and 15 Rupees in the other ; but surely where the 
^labou r, the §tock, and the outlay required are equal, so ought also 
uTte tHS^rofit. 

9. To afford a further illustration, of the effect of these prin- 
ciples upon the survey assessment, I have compiled the follbwing 
table from the papers of the village of Ooplay Boodrook in the 
Marha Talooka, in which the assessment was fixed at 55 per cent, 
of the net produce, as estimated by Mr. Pringle’s assessors. 
Column No. 1 of the table gives the number of acres of each descrip- 
tion of soil, which, according to their calculations, can be culti- 
vated at an annual expense of 100 Rupees ; column No. 2 the net 
produce per acre, and No, 3, 55 per cent, of this, or the rate of 
assessment; No. 4, the amount of assessment upon the number of 
acres entered in column No. I, and No. 5 the balance of net pro- 
duce, or profit, remaining to the cultivator. By inspecting jfche 
’ last# mentioned column it will be found that* from 1st Black to 
3rd Burrud the profits of cultivation vary from Rs. 32-8-3 to 
Rs. 12-5-3, the expenses in every case being 100 Rupees. The total, 
amount of assessment upon the number of acres entered m column 
No. 1 of the table is Rs, 236-7-3, and the three last columns £re 
entered to show how, under the supposition of this remaining $10 . 
the rates should, in my opinion, have been adjusted, to leave, 
$the profits of cultivation in all cases exactly equal, , 
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10. There are, however, c othe'r sources of error in the survey 
assessment to which, with that already mentionefl, must be attribute 
ed its failure more than to any defects of execution. The chief 
of these consist in it being founded on an average of the prices of 
grain, and the amount of collections during previous years, without 
a due consideration being giv T en to the actual condition of the 
people, and to an investigation of the causes which during the years 
of the average had made these prices and collections stationary 
or fluctuating, advancing or declining. To adopt as a basis of 
assessment an average of past collections was to admit that the 
previous settlement was not heavy as a whole, but merely required 
/being properly apportioned, which the yearly increasing poverty 
and wretchedness of the people, a declining cultivation, and a 
progressive fall in the price of grain, notwithstanding a diminished 
afcjtjpply^alh tended to disprove. The calculations too for fixing 
the survey assessment were made upon the supposition of the land 
being ( properly tilled, whereas there is perhaps not one field in 
ten in this collectorate that is so, or that commonly yields the 
quantity of produce estimated in the survey returns. * These cir- 
cumstances contributed to make the survey assessment high, while 
fixing it at a percentage of the net produce made it unequal ; and 
to them may be attributed its failure, rather than to the venality of 
the native establishments employed in carrying it into execution. 
These may have been bribed in numerous instances to effect a 
reduction of the rates, but this would have tended to secure the 
success, rather than involve the failure of an assessment ; and that 
they should systematically over-assess inferior and uncultivated 
lands without the prospect of gain, and at the r$k of detection, 
appears tp me very improbable. I have d^felt at this length upon 
the survey assessment at the risk of being thought tedious on a 
question not immediately bearing upon my subject, that by 
exposing the sources of error which, in my opinion, occasioned 
its failure, my superiors may be better able to form a correct 
estimate of the principles on which the present revision has been 
conducted. 

11. In his 9th, 10th, and 11th paragraphs Lieutenant Nash 
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gives an account of the man net 1 in which the revised rates were 
obtained^ after which he proceeds to consider the new assess* 
ment with reference # to tije Survey, Kumal, and Tunka settlements. 
The Tunka assessment of the pergunna, as it appears from his 
12th paragraph, amounted in round numbers t'o Rs. 1,22,000, the 
Kumalto Rs. 2,28,000, the Survey to Rs. 2,03,000, and the present 
revised assessment to Rs.*84,000. The last will doubtless appear ’ 
a startling reduction, but it will afterwards be shown that it is so 
upon paper merely ; and it must be recollected that the district 
never prospered but under the Tunka settlement, that the Kumal 
could not be realized during even the height of the Maratha 
prosperity ; and that the collection of the Survey assessment was 
obliged to be suspended almost immediately subsequent to its 
introduction. The continued fall in the prices of corn which has 
taken place of late years, and the little prospect ‘of any improve ^ , 
ment in this respect, imperatively calls for a great reduction of 
former rates : and Lieutenant Nash shows clearly that the present 
assessment, low as it is, yet, considered as a commutation for 
a corn rent, is but inferior to. the Kumal itself. “ The Kumal 
assessment of 2,28,000 Rupees is a commutation,” he says, “ for 
5,472,000 seers of grain, at 24 seers per rupee, and this rate is 
not a high one for that time, as tables Nos. 1 and 4 will prove 
while the present assessment of 84,000 Rupees is a commutation 
for 452,000 seers at the rate of the average price of corn here for 
the last five years, viz. 53 seers for one rupee. 

12. Lieutenant Nash then proceeds to show that, notwith- 
standing the apparent lightness of the present assessment, Govern- 
ment has already been a gainer thereby to a very considerable 
extent. From his 17th paragraph, and table therein referred to, 
it appears that from Fuslee 1235 to 1245, excluding 1242, a year 
of scarcity, the average collections on account of current year's 
revenue amounted to Rs. 32,802, and that Rs. 48,020 is the largest 
sum collected on account of current revenue in any of the fourteen 
years preceding <fuslee 1246, when the revised assessment was 
partially introduced the remissions on account of failure of crops 
were Rs. 4,378-14-6, the net revenue Rs. 51,389-1-0, of which ; 
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Rs. 50,198 were collected during Hhe official year and in Fublee 
1247 when the revised assessment was first brought into general 
operation, and notwithstanding a rather ^favourable season, the 
remissions on account of failure of crops fell to Rs. 2,401 2-2, the 
net revenue was Rs. 52,391-0-4, of which Rs. 52,234‘5-2 tvere 
collected before the termination»„of the official year. Such are the 
immediate results of thG present settlement, and they must be 
admitted to be most satisfactory as far as the interests of Govern- 
ment are concerned, and to afford a cheering proof that these 
are inseparably connected with, and dependent upon, those of the 
people. * 

13. Although the preceding observations, with numerous 
other arguments adduced in Lieutenant Nash’s report, may be 
deemed to afford sufficiently convincing proofs that the present 
settlement's not too light, yet believing in the paramount import- 
ance, the absolute necessity of imposing, ‘m the present depressed 
and impoverished state of the Deccan, the most moderate assess- 
ment at all consistent with the conservation of the finances of the 
Slate, I trust to be excused in devoting a few additional observa- 
tions to this part of my subject. 

14. When the Deccan fell into the hands of the British 
Government its condition was comparatively flourishing, and its 
present lamentable state of poverty I ascribe chiefly to the cir- 
cumstance of an onerous land tax having been retained after the 
precious metals had greatly increased in value, owing, as happily 
described by Lieutenant INash, to “ the ebb from Maharashtra of 
the wealth and riches which the tide of fortunate plunder had 
brought in.” Had this inevitable consequence .been foreseen, 
and the land tax timely reduced to meet the altered circumstances 
of the country, twenty years of peace and security could not have 
resulted in general poverty and wTctchedness, but on the con- 
trary would have found the now half-deserted villages of the 

. Deccan filled with a thriving and contented peasantry amid a 
constant fluctuation in the value of the precious#ietals, . 

15. The value of corn necessarily renders a fixed money 
assessment :one of a most variable uature. In a very few years 
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subsequent to its imposition an increase in the value of money' 
may make that onerous which was* originally light, and therefore 
in making a settlement intended to be permqpent, this imposes 
the necessity of doing so with reference to the price corn moy 
fall to, rather than to an average price, or that to which it may 
probably rise to. The data top procurable for fixing an assess* 
ment must be considered only as rough approximations to the 
truth, instead of being absolutely correct, and we must not there- 
fore be implicitly guided by them, but making every allowance 
for errors, fix our assessment sufficiently low to secure its remain- 
ing unaffected by their occurrence. Such are a few of the consi- 
derations urging the policy of a low assessment $ there are others 
connected with the improvement of the land and the condition o»\ 
the agricultural population which I shall now proceed to touch 
upon in treating of the term for which the present settlement should^ 
be declared permanent. ** 

16. Government has already determined that thtf present 
settlement should last for ten years ; but I would respectfully sub- 
mit that this is much too. limited a term to admit of the resources 
of the people being greatly increased, or to hold out much induce- 
ment to undertake permanent improvements involving any consi- 
derable outlay of capital. It would tend indeed to retard rather 
than advance such objects, by creating a distrust of our intentions , 
at the expiration of the term, an apprehension of the assessment 
being then raised in proportion as the land had increased in value, 
which would effectually prevent any expensive improvements. 
Besides a better system of tillage, which may be hoped for from a 
moderate assessment, the most general improvements likely to be 
undertaken are the construction of wells and bunds wjth the view 
of converting Jerayet into Bagayet land, both of which, however, 
require iu general an expenditure of capital which it would require 
many years to repay. 

17. The most certain way of giving an impulse to agricul- 
tural industry ,*and attracting capital to the improvement of land, 
would be to create a private property in the latter by declaring 
the present settlement to be permanent j but should Government 
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be averse to compromising its claims to such an extent, I would 
. strongly advocate the policy 6f extending the present term to a 
period of at least thirty years, which would afford time for the re* 
novation of the dilapidated resources of the country, and'hold out 
to the cultivator a fair prospect of obtaining an adequate remunera* 
tion for any outlay he may feel inclined to make in the improve- 
ment of his estate. Such a term would secure many of the advan- 
tages of a permanent settlement, and by rendering land saleable 
tend to bring it into the possession of people of capital, and thus 
check, in some measure, the continued subdivision of property 
arising from the laws of inheritance, which threaten to retain for 
eyer the cultivating classes in the condition of mere labourers, and 
no prevent the accumulation of wealth, with its attendant advan- 
tages of an extension of commerce and manufactures. 

4 

18. JThfe 23rd and following paragraphs of Lieutenant Nash's 
report contain an account of his proceedings in carrying into 
effect the instructions of Government to impose an additional tax 
upon all Bagayet lands watered from wells. There ,is very little 
“ Kuddura" Bagayet (irrigated land which paid an additional tax 
under the Mamool settlement) in the Indapoor Pergunna, and the 
imposition of the present rates may on this account be viewed with 
some little dissatisfaction at the outset ; but they are so low that I 
-think it impossible they can interfere with the extension of Bagayet 
cultivation, or afford any real ground of discontent. From the 
circumstance of their not having yet been brought into full opera- 
tion, however, we do not possess the requisite experience to enable 
us to pronounce with certainty upon their merits. 

C 

19; Before concluding this Report I shall venture to add a 
few observations regarding revenue management, upon which 
must in a great degree depend the successful introduction and 
stability of any assessment. The moderation of the present rates 
has hitherto greatly encouraged, and, it is hoped, will not here- 
after present any obstacle to, an extension of cultivation ; upon 
this account 1 conceive no cowls should be given for the purpose 
of breaking up waste lands, except in very particular instances, 
where the outlay required is unusually great. The quantity of land 
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now under cultivation in Ind&pooj: is much too greatfor the mean# 
of the cultivator#, and this circumstance must tend to retard their 
advancement. Fo£ th§ same reasons I am of opinion that no 
efforts are required on the part of the Collector’s establishment to 
induce the ryots to extend their cultivation, oV to deter theta from 
relinquishing what they jnow hold. A cultivator must be much 
better able to judge than the Government authorities of the proper 
time to extend or contract his agricultural operations, and the 
slightest interference with his freedom of choice in this respect 
will be injurious to his interests. ' Such, a system of interference 
in the Sub-Collectorate of Sholapoor, and, I fear, throughout the 
Deccan, has been productive of incalculable evils, and perhaps as 
much as the weight of the assessment itself has contributed to' 
reduce the cultivators to their present state of poverty and 
wretcheduess, and to occasion the slovenly inefficient system of 
tillage now prevailing* 

20. I am not here ^bringing forward a theory, but simply 
stating facts coming under my own observation, and which are the 
necessary consequences of the system pursued for forcing cul- 
tivation. The district and village authorities, with the view of 
obtaining a character for diligence and efficiency, and exhibiting 
a nominally large rent-roll, have been accustomed to use every 
expedient, whether of persuasion or intimidation, to prevent land 
being thrown out of cultivation, and this with little or no regard 
being had to the means of the cultivator, who upon sustaining 
any reverse, such as a mortality among his cattle, instead of being 
permitted to. contract his concerns to meet his diminished re- 
sources, has been obliged to retain the same quantity of land under 
cultivation, and continue to pay the same revenue when no longer 
able to raise the same quantity of produce. These measures, which 
were followed of course by a call for large annual remissions, 
obliged those subjected to their operation to resort to a wretched 
system of cultivation, and generally endted in ruining them 
altogether. 

21. I wish I could persuade myself that the representation 
here given is at all overdrawn, but I am unable, and would, 
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therefore beg to press upon ( vour' consideration that in such a 
state of things no assessment, however moderate and just, can 
have a fair trial. • To cultivate properly any quantity of land 
requires a certain number of cattle, agricultural implemehts, &c., 
and any attempt to increase the former without adding to the 
latter must necessarily fail ; anch the undertaker would find that 
while obliged to pay an additional assessment on account of his 
new land, the produce of that and his old taken together would not 
amount to what he had been in the habit of receiving from the 
latter alone. Any interference, then, on the part of Government 
officers, which induces a ryot to take up more land than he has the 

eans of properly cultivating, operates exactly in the same way as 
if the assessment of his original holding had been increased by the 
whole amount of revenue receivable from the land so taken up. 

22. -There is another point of importance to the stability of 
the present settlement, and that is the preservation of the bounda- 
ries of fields as now laid down. The pecessity of such care was 
strongly urged by Mr. Pringle upon the completion of the survey 
of this collectorate ; but the measures adopted in consequence 
have failed in effecting the ends in view, and it has been found 
that, after the lapse of 10 years only, a very large proportion of the 
boundaries of fields laid down at the survey has been changed or 
wholly obliterated. Your late orders respecting the annual in- 
spection of every field in the pergunna, and the preparation of 
“numherwar keerds” for each village, if rigidly acted upon, will 
do much to effect a remedy;* but in addition to this I would 
suggest that the Kumavisdar and his carkoons be directed to take 
particular notice of every infringement of a boundary for which 
the owner <Jf the field should be summarily punished. The impo- 
sition of a slight fine would probably be found sufficient, and a 
little vigilance on the part of the district establishments during the 
ploughing seasons, when such encroachments are usually effected, 

would do much'to puf a stop to the practice. 

» 

* 23. The adoption of the foregoing suggestions would, in my 

humble opinion, be of great service towards ensuring the success 
of the present settlement, which even now, it is pleasing to state, 
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has been productive of the happiest results. As observed bf 
Lieutenant Nash in his 22nd paragraph, “ the cheerful and con* 
tented looks of the^ peasantry, ajid the mark^l improvementin 
their dresS, bear witness to this,’* while the return of many of the 
old Meerasdars, the eagerness displayed in contesting the possession 
of land, and the rapidity with yrhich every description is being 
brought under cultivation, afford satisfactory evidence upon the 
same point. If Providence favour us for a few years with a succes- 
sion of tplcrablc seasons, a marked change for the better in the 
condition of the people, the agriculture, trade, and manufactures of 
the districts may confidently be anticipated. 

24. Instead of confining my observations to the pergunna 
of Indapoor alone, you will have observed that they are frequently 
applicable to the general question of a revision of assessment 
throughout this collectprate, which has been done fheeugb my 
anxiety on the eve of enlarging the sphere of our present, opera- 
tions, to place befbic Government the fullest means of judging of 
the value of the principles by which our measures are to be con- 
ducted, to afford opportunity for receiving further information 
regarding points left unexplained or obscure, and time to point out 
and correct whatever in the system is erroneous in principle and 
defective in operation. • ** , 

I have the honour to be, &c, 

G. WINGATE, 

Superintendent Revenue Survey. 

Poona, 31 *£ July 1839 . 

• 

P.S . — While penning the preceding report, my acquaintance 
with the principles upon which the survey assessment was con- 
ducted was confined to the information contained in the Maratha 
records of the undertaking, and the incidental notices regarding it, 
scattered through the different correspondence connected with 
the revision of that assessment. Subsequently, however, I have 
been famished ^>y Mr. Secretary Reid with Mr. Pringle’s able 
and perspicuous report of the 6th September 1828, addressed to 

18 IN 
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Mr. Chief Secretary Bax, and which contains a full exposition of « 
the principles by which Ml*. Plingle’s assessment was conducted* 
and displays the jleep research and minute investigation*’ which 
were devoted to the consideration of all' the' grounds on which 
such principles can* alone be securely based. , ’ ^ 

2. ■ I cannot here refrain from expressing my regret that I 
was not earlier placed in possession of documents displaying, so 
fully the enlightened and scientific basis of the assessment upon 
which it was become my duty to comment, and that the anxiety 
of Government to obtain Mr. Nash’s and my own reports upon 
the completion of the settlement of the Indapoor Pergunna will 
•preclude the possibility of our availing ourselves of the knowledge 
we now possess, by adding to our observations, so as to remove 
from them any appearance of a want of consideration iu our 
remarks apbn past operations, and of inattention to the principles 
by which they were conducted.* 

3. Mr. Nash and myself attribute in our reports the failure 
of the survey assessment to the circumstance of its having been 
fixed with reference to the “ net produce” instead of the “rent of 
land.” In reading with attention Mr. Pringle’s report it is impos- 
sible to resist the impression, that these two terms have been con- 
sidered synonymous, and that while lie Calculated his assessment 
on what is strictly the “ net produce,” that what is left to a tenant 
after defraying all expenses of cultivation, he spoke of its opera- 
tion as though it had in reality been based upon the “rent,” or 
what that tenant could affor d,%uitalj!y providing for himself to pay 

from that sum to his landlord. " 

% 1 ^ , 

. 4. “Net produce,” says Mr. Pringle in the 11th paragraph 
pf his report already quoted, “is that portion of the whole money 
value pf the average gross produce estimated at an average pripe 
uv.hiph, remains after deducting all outgoings on account of* labour 
and capital, each item of these being calculated at its ordi^afy^and 
av era ge rate.” . And 'strictly in conformity with this sketch, of 
the details are given in his 19th paragraph, were tfe&ex- 
•S^jhses of cultivation of every description of soil calculatp4 f £y #*•’ 
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survey assessment ; and it may. here be remarked aa an imports*! *' 
fact; which I shall, presently alludeHo, -that their calculations eiti 
iaibit in all instances, and for every variety of soil, a considerate 

portion of the gross ‘produce remaining after all expenses of cult 
tivation have been deducted, which is termed, «and termed justly, 
“ net produce,” . 

5. That Mr. Pringle, however, conceived this to be “rent** 
appears clearly from his 39th and 40th paragraphs, wherein he 
states it to be “ the general tendency of his assessment to place all 
lands exactly in the same relative position which they would natu- 
rally hold, if no assessment existed at all; that is to enable them 
to yield a rent to the owner, progressively increasing in amount 
from the worst to the best soils according to their quality.” Again, 
“ if the whole of the net produce were exacted, the productive 
energies of the country would be greater than they could be under 
any mode of raising thq same amount of taxation, but pwperty in 
the soil would be annihilated.” >%ch observations, however, caii 
only possibly be true of “grent,” which, a*s stated by . the Right 
Honourable the Governor in Council in a letter to the Revenue 
Commissioner, dated 4th May 1838, No. 1(598, is “greatest on the 
* T . . . most fertile land and decreases on worse soils, 

er's profit, * until we come to the very worst, where the 


er’ s profit. - until we come to the very worst, where the 

cost* of cultivation absorbs the whole surplus t_ 
f Net produce- an( j no rent is paid at all;” while “net 

produce,” as defined and practically estimated by Mr. Pringle, 
and in the common acceptation of political economists, is the 
surplus remaining after all outgoings on account of labour and 
capital have Ixjpn paid, the fund from which the tenant must be 
supported and the landlord receive his rent. It is greatest on the 
best, and decreases in amount from that to the worst description of 
soil in cultivation, where it still exists, although merely sufficient 
to inddee the farmer to cultivate such land, and being merely so, 
can afford no rent to the landlord. And therefore the part alluded 


td in die 4th paragraph of this P.S. of Mr. Pringle’s cultivation, 
giving# c&rtsi^erable surplus produce for the very worst description 
of soIM, shows tjtat his assessment was founded on a percentage’ of 
the ^nfefrproduce/* and not of the “ rent.” '* 
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0. Any assessment therefore forming so large a percentage 
(55 maunds) of the net produce as Mr. Pringle’? must, by <sbs orb- 
ing the whole of the rent of inferior soils and retrenching upon 
the farmer’s profits, throw such soils out of cultivation, until • the 
price of grain is so raised by the demand as to permit them to be 
cultivated with advantage ; and in this case the Government as- 
sessment, by raising the pi ice of grain generally, would take much 
more from the pockets of the- people than it would brjng into the 
coffers of the State. 

G. WINGATE, 
Superintendent Revenue Survey. 

. Poona, 4th August 1838. 


Appendix No. Ill- 


o 

• No. 2G83 of 18‘3M. 

( 

TutRIfOUlAL Dcp HITMEN T, REVENUE. 

To the REVENUE COMMISSIONER. 

Sm, — I have the lionoiu to hand up an original letter, No. 139, 
dated 4lli ultimo, from Lieutenant W inpate, and of its enclosure 
from Lieutenant Nash, being that officers lepoit on the survey 
and assessment of the Indapoor Peigunua. 

2. I shall merely ti ouble you and the Government with a 
few geneial observations on the measures which have been adopted, 
and on the suggestions which lmebcen ofleicd by IVfessrs. Wingate 
and Nash, .those officers in their icspective lepoits having fully 
explained every particular connected with the opeiations they have 
been conducting. 

3. r fhe Government letter of the 7th September 1835, 
2056, discussed the several points on which the survey and 

< Assessment of this pergunna was to be based, and conveyed 
"certain instructions for the guidance of the surveying officer. 
The Government will observe that neither Lieutenant Wiijgatenor 
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XAeutarant Nash give any details connected with the plans pursued 
ior correcting the measurement, classifying the land, &c.» in con- 
sequence of a memorandum furnished to me privately at my request, 
and 1 consider it a private document. Yet, as Lieutenant Wingate 
alludes to it, I presume he considers it official (5th paragraph) ; 
and as it may be serviceable to Government in elucidating many 
points noticed in this correspondence, I have deemed it my duty 
to submit a copy of it with this report. 


4. The measurement of the different fields in a village seems 
to have been carried on in a manner likely to ensure accuracy. 
It appears, however, that the survey measurements were executed 
with much greater fidelity than was usually considered to be the case,* 

and therefore there was much less labour 

Lituf.^iJgnSepor't! to be pcrfoimed than might from previous 

reports have been anticipated. # 


5. With respecl'to the classification of the soils, one uniform 

8th para, of Memo. standard was adopted, having reference solely 

to tfie natural fertility of the soil, leaving 
wholly out of consideration extrinsic circumstances, sucli as vici- 
nity to the \ illage, command of water, &c. 
tenant vKngate^ repou.* The adoption of one general standard, under' • 

all the circumstances stated, seems a judi- 
cious’ measure, particularly as no practical bad effects appear to 
have resulted from it, whilst it must greatly have tended to sim- 
plify the subsequent arrangements. 

6. As Government (17th para.) left it to the discretion of 
the settling officers to fix the number of rates, Mr. Goldsmid, for 
reasons recorded, determined to have nine rates — the highest 12 
annas per acre, and the lowest 2 annas per acre. Both the maxi- 
mum and minimum rates of assessment are extremely low when 
compared with the Mamool and survey rates previously in opera- 
tion; but as they have been fixed after minute* inquiries, and in 
consideration of local peculiarities and the depressed condition of 
the ryots, it is possible they are as high as they ought to be under 
existing circumstances; for, as I stated in my report (18th para.) 
the real* to be paid per acre can be alone determined by the 
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judgment and experience of the settling officer, and the 

with the data at command for ascertaining the groper' assessment 

the land should pay seems to have been adopted* *. ,, 

4 I* i 

7. * It must be recollected that the present state of the Inda- 
poor Pergunna is to a certain extent fictitious. Advantageous 
leases and a low assessment have attracted a number of ryots firom 
neighbouring states and from our own liighly assessed districts. 
It remains to be seen at a future period, when the assessment in 
the districts bordering on Indapoor has been modified and reduced, 
whether the fugitive ryots will return to their paternal fields, and 
leave the district singularly unfortunate as regards the periodical 
rains, and to which they have been attracted >by low rates and 

„other advantages which they do not possess by cultivating their 
hereditary fields. 

t 

8. Ijptve attentively considered the interesting remarks and 
observations in Lieutenants Wingate’s and Nash’s reports on the 
mode adbpted by Mr. Pringle of assessing the land according to a 
percentage of the net produce. 

• 9. Lieutenant Nash appears (7th and 8th paras.) to have 
aclearly shown that the principle adopted of taking 53 per cent, of 
the net produce was erroneous, and was the chief cause of the 
inferior -soils being more highly assessed tha'n the better description 
of land. In the present assessment this error has been corrected, 
and each description of land is now assessed according to its re- 
lative value with respect to the value fixed for the first description 
of land, and the principle appears to be just. 

10. In the 33rd paragraph of Lieutenant Nash’s and 18th of 

Lieutenant .Wingate’s reports they allude to the assessment on 

Bagayet land. On this subject I beg leave to refer Government 

„ , . „ .to the observations contained in my letters to 

No. 898, dated 1 8th . , . rr, . n . 

July 1835, pan. 24 ; No. y our address, as per margin. To tax Bagayet 

79, dated 26 th January land is, in my humble judgment, impolitic, 

1S36 ’ , and seems to be directly at variance with tftf# 

Howmrable Court’s orders, that land should be assessed according 

to produce j but as the assessment has been fixed in obedience 
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ttv Pmers, it only now remams.’that the error be corrected as ml* 

as possible before its evil conseqifcftces will be felt in chesckiir^ 

Bagayet cultivation and throwing wells oufof use. 

I | # 

11. The only remaining subject I shall now treat upon is 
the extension of the period for which the presfent assessment is to 
continue from 10 to 30 ^vears. /Lieutenants Wingate and Nash 
have offered some sensible observations on this subject ; but the 
very arguments which those officers use in favour of the extension 
are, in my judgment, conclusive of the policy of limiting the 
period to 10 years, for which Government have already engaged 
that the present leases shall continue. 

12. Lieutenants Wingate and Nash both allude to the fluc- 
tuation in the price of the precious metals as one of the principal 
causes which must always affect in money assessment, the vast 
increase of cultivation j and the prospective increase* jjjhich may 
be anticipated in a few years, when the whole Deccan is more 
accurately surveyed and myre equally assessed, must contribute so 
to raise the price of money by augmenting the quantity of produce 
greatly beyond the demand 'for it, that even the assessment of 
Indapoor, low as it is, may in a few years be considered too high 
for the cultivators to pay. Lieutenant Nash observes (22nd 
para.), “ the price of g^ain is constantly fluctuating, and with it 
the value of the crops and the money rent of the land,” and under 
such circumstances “a money assessment which is one year paid 
wi(,h ease will, if exacted from the people in the next, take from 
them a part of their fair portion of the produce of the earth” (22nd 
para.). Andjdeutenant Wingate, in speaking of money assess- 
ment, observe* (15th para.), “an increase in the value of the pre- 
cious metals may make that onerous which was originally light,” 
Now, as the rent to Government is paid in money, it seems for 
these very reasons impolitic that Government should, as far as its 
own interests are concerned, as well as for the interests of the 
ryots, pledge iUelf to any longer term of years for the continua- 
tion of the present settlement. It must always he borne in mind 
that Government must always be losers, and can never be gainers. 
If the value of money diminishes, pr, in other words, the produce 
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of the soil, from whatever cause, is dear, Government cannot raise 
the assessment to meet the loss they will sustain ; whereas if money 
rises in value, or, in otfter words, the produce of the soil is very 
cheap, good policy and humanity necessarily oblige it to reduce 
the assessment, or tlie land will be thrown out of cultivation, and 
the ryot’s circumstances so much altered that if he continue to 
pay the assessment he must be ruined. Though in all probability 
for the next 10 years there will be no alteration in the state of the 
country of such importance as materially to affect the present 
settlement, which is only to last for ten years, yet every thinking 
man is fully aware that within thirty years — the period during 
which Lieutenant Wingate wishes the assessment to last — a great 
alteration will take place in the moral condition of the people and 
the political state of the country, and I can see no good or sub- 
stantial reasons for Government pledging themsblvcs for so long 
a period. * • 

13.° It must be borne in mind, as I before observed (7th 
para.), that the present prosperous state of the Indapoor district is 
the result of low rates of assessment and advantageous leases, 
and not of an increased demand for the produce of soil. It may 
therefore justly be considered fictitious, and its continued* pros- 
perity and flourishing state to rest in a great degree on the continu- 
ance of the present state of the districts which surround or are con- 
tiguous to it. The moment the assessment in those districts is 
reduced, so that a fair profit will be left to the cultivator, we sh$ll 
in all probability find that the cultivation in Indapoor will decline. 
Lieutenant Wingate even now observes (19th para.) “that the 
quantity of land now under cultivation in Indapoor -is much too 
great for the means of the cultivators, and retards their advance- 
ment,” It must also be recollected, as well observed by the 
Revenue Commissioner, that the supply of rain is singularly pre- 
carious in the districts ; and should any season of drought ocfcur, 
it is fair to presume that the ryots, who are not permanent occu- 
pants of the* soil, or Meerasdars, will return to their parternal fields, 
which, they may only have left in consequence of over-assessment, 
and. which may be situated in districts where the periodical rains 
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are less precarious, and where a reduction in the rales of assess- 
ment may offer them exactly the (feme* advantages they enjoy by 
cultivating land in the lndapoor district. , 

14. From the remission of the transit duties and other 
numerous taxes which have hitherto fettered the energies of the - 
people, and from the progressive improvement of the country bjf 
the construction of roads, and, above all, the moral improvement of 
the people by education, &c., Government have every reason to, an- , 
ticipatethat the utmost activity, both in agriculture and commerce, 
will in the course of a lew years prevail. How far.and to what 
extent these consequences may affect the land assessment it is im- 
possible to say, but that they must affect it there can be no doubt, 
and Government should therefore in no degreec pledge them- 
selves to any system or measure so liable to fluctuate as the land 
assessment beyond that period necessary to give encoifi^gement to 
agriculture in a district* like that of lndapoor. 

• 

15. For all these reasons I strongly dissent from the propo- 
sition to extend the present lease to thirty years. 

4 

16. I quite concur in the observations in lieutenant Wingate’s 
|})th para, if, as I understand them to apply to the lndapoor 
district in its present state, no Cowl under such a low assessment 
as has been fixed should*be granted, except in very extraoftttnary- 
cases, when a large capital is embarked in any scheme or improve- 
ment. When the other districts of the collectorate have had their 
lat& assessment modified, a similar course should be adopted. 

17. Thq^iubdivision of property alluded to by Lieutenants 
Wingate and Nash, and the practice of marrying early, are no 
doubt evils of great magnitude, and have in all probability tended 
to retard, as they must tend to retard, the advancement of the 
natives to opulence. The tendency of these religious or civil insti- 
tutions is to prevent the rise of a class of wealthy individuals whose 
capital might be advantageously disposed of in improving their 
agriculture or in increasing their merchandize. The immediate 
descendants of the fortunate possessors of wealth dwindle down, 
to that scale from which their ancestor may have emerged by his 

19 IN 
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industry or ability, aud the wealth which he acquired becomes so 
subdivided amongst his descendants that it enables the possessor 
to do little good w ( ith it, and adds but little. As these evils are 
they cannot be, and must not be, interfered with. It must be left 
to education to improve the moral condition df the people, and 
they will themselves then see the good and . sound policy of not 
marrying their children at so early an age as they now do, and of 
deviating from the principle they now observe of subdividing their 
property amongst their children ; for, as justly observed by Lieu- 
tenant Nash,, “education appears to me to be as much the means 
of giving security and increase to the Government revenue as of 
improving the moral and mental condition of its unenlightened and 
unfortunate but teachable subjects.” 

18. I beg to forward a statement of all expenses incurred in 
surveying, jind assessing the Indapoor Talooka, as called for in the 
2nd para, of a letter from Government to iny address, No. 3309, 
dated the 3rd instant. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

R. MILLS, 
Principal Collector. 

Principal Collector $ Office, Poona, 

, ,20 th September 1838. <> 


Appendix No. IV. 

No. 2297 of 1838. 

Territorial Division, Revenue. 

To L. R. REID, Esq, 

Acting Chief Secretary, Bombay. 

Sir, — In reference to the latter part of the 21st para, of your 
letter (No 1489), dated 1 9th April last, I have the honour to submit 
a report from Lieutenant Nash on the mode in which the survey 
and revision of the assessment has been conducted in the Indapoor 
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Talooka, the only district of the Deccan in which those operations 
have been completed. 

2. The new gettl^ment has been the basis of the revenue 
settlement for the last two years ; and what makes this report 
particularly interesting, and, I may add, satisfactory, is the evi* 
dence it contains of the success of the important settlement which 
is the subject of it. 

3. The survey and assessment as regards Indapoor may be 
briefly described as follows : — 

lit. — The survey measurements in acres have been carefully 
tested, or, where any considerable error has been discovered, the 
land has been re-measured. 

2nd. — A new classification has been made of the land according 
to its soil, situation, and other capabilities for cultivation, and 
every field has been* entered under one or other oT the nine 
classes. • 

3rd. — The boundaries of those fields where they had pre- 
viously been lost have been ascertained and marked afresh. 

4th. — A complete land register has been framed in which the 
name, number, position, boundaries, tenure, extent, class, distance 
from the village, and all other particulars relating to th^Jields 
have been carefully entered. 

5th . — An assessment has been fixed on the land according to 
its Class and capabilities. 

6th. — The land has been let out on ID years’ leaser at the 
assessment so^ixed, each man’s holding and the assessment lie has 
to pay being so described in the lease as to leave little room for 

defrauding either him or Government. 

* 

7th. — The whole work has been conducted on a system of 
such strict checks and supervision as to guard, as far as possible, 
against errors arising either from carelessness or fraud. 

4. It now remains to be seen what effects have been produced 
by these improvements, as they must be acknowledged to be, when 
it is considered that, previous to the commencement of this work* 
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neither the measurements, boundaries, nor classifications, as entered 
in the records, could be defended on as correct; that the assess- 
ment was so heavj* that little more than one-third of the arable 
land had been cultivated for the last 10 years ; and that though 

in that period remissions were given in all but one season, and they 

four times in 12 j-ears exceeded the amount left to be collected as 
Government revenue, yet the latter was collected with so much 
difficulty that heavy balances were left unrealized at the end of 
the year, and the district generally was reduced to the extreme 
of poverty ; and that the effect of the heavy assessment and all this 
uncertainty regarding it, was to give rise to a system of oppression 
and fraud to which the records of Government afford few parallels. 

5. It should be premised that -the nominal rental or assess- 
ment of the whole pergunna was by the — 

Tfctnka Its. 1,02,548 

Kumal „ 2,28, 500 

Survey v „ 2,02,074 

Present assessment „ 83,818 

* 

6. The effects of the revision of the assessment as seen in 

the last year (which was, be it remembered, not better than an 
average one) were — # 

- "IW. — Since the revision commenced, cultivation has increased 

to an extent very far beyond what it has been for the last 12 years; 
and though it is difficult, to compare the present acres with the 
vague beegas in which the land was registered previous to 1‘238 
(1827-28), yet the quantity of land now under cultivation is as 
much, if not more,. than wh,en we first got possession of the per- 
gunna, which was then more prosperous and cultivation more 
extensive than it has been before or since. 

2nd. — As the nominal rental has been so much reduced, it is 
to be expected that the gross Jummabundy would be so -also ; 
nevertheless it was higher than in seven of the 19 years preceding. 

3rd. — After deducting hucks and remissions, the net revenue 
to be collected on account of Government is higher than it was in 
nine, and lower than it was in ten of the preceding years. 
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4th. — The sum actually collected and paid into the Government 
Treasury in the oourse of the year— the chief point to look to in 
the question of mere pecuniary profit and loss tp Government — has 
never been so great except during the first four years of our occupa- 
tion, when it is generally acknowledged our demands were much 
too high. 

Oth. — The outstanding balances have never yet been so low at 
the end of the official year as they were last year. 

7. In short, at an expense (every item included) of Rupees 
12,165-14-1, or about one-third less than the average of the balances 
outstanding at the end of the year during the first 17 years of our 
possessing the country, a light and equitable assessment, paid punc- 
tually, and without difficulty by a contented and grateful body of 
ryots hits been substituted lor a heavy nominal ‘paper* assessment, 
never realized to its fuM amount, and yielding less actual cash to 
the Government coffers, and even that exacted from a population 

which was yearly sinking towards ruin. 

• 

8. That neither this picture nor the description given by 
Messrs. Wingate and Nash in the present reports, or by Messrs. 
Goldsmid tnd Mansfield in their two last annual reports, on the 
state of the district arc overcharged, can hardly be assert ed, yd ien 
it is considered that they rest, not on opinions or theories, but on 
facts which admit of no doubt. The money collected is in the 
Treasury, the Government accounts are clear of balances, and the 
improvements in the condition and spirit of the inhabitants are 
matters of no^priety throughout the zilla. The improved state of 
Indapoor was noticed in my letter (No. 216) dated the 26th 
January last, and in replying to that letter Governmeflt observed 
(vide your letter No. 148.9, dated the 19th April), “ The improved 
state of the Indapoor Pergunna, once the very centre of mismanage- 
ment on the part of our subordinate officers and oppressors of 
peasantry, is • a source of high satisfaction to the Governor in 
Council. It- affords an instance of successful results to which, 
however liberal and benevolent our measures may be, we are not 
always accustomed.” 
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9. We are apt to speak and think of the effects as if they 
resulted §*om some new prfntiple in revenue, management, or 
some system which, had been tried in Indapoor for the first time* 
Nothing, however, can be further from tfie fact. There was little 
in the principle of the present revision, or in its mode of execution, 
for which an example might not he found either in a good native 
assessment of the Deccan. The chief features which distinguish 
it from its predecessors are the care and attention with which all the 
details have been executed and the sound good sense and the strict 
adherence, where practicable, to former usage. Its leading prin- 
ciple has been to fix an assessment so moderate and so simple as 
to be easily and readily paid by a poor and simple population. 


10. The reports of Lieutenants Nash and Wingate are so 
full, clear, and satisfactory that they require little comment. 

ffhere are, however, a few points in the letter from the Prin- 
cipal Collector which seem to call for somd remarks. 

11/ The remarks Mr. Mills makes in his 4th para, regarding 

the correctness of* the survey measurements 
Paragraph 4. it.* . , . ... 

may lead to some misapprehension, unless it 

be borne in mind that they, as well as the rest of the work, are 
generally supposed to be loss vitiated by wilful errors ip the Inda- 
poor Pergunna than anywhere else. 

l‘i. Mr. Mills remarks (para. 6) that the new rates are 
extremely low when compared with the Mamool and survey" rates, 
though he subsequently allows that they are probably as high as 
they should be. It would, however, have been but fair to have 
pointed out that, with anything like the prices of the la^t ten years, 
the Mamool and survey rates were merely nominal , and never were, 
nor ever could be, fully realized ; and it would not have been out 
of place had Mr. Mills alluded to that part of Lieutenant Nash’s 
report in which he shows that, considering the prices of produce, 
the present assessment is very nearly the same as the Kumal find 
Tunka were at that time in the periods during which they were 
respectively in force when agriculture was most flourishing. 


13. The observation made in this paragraph (para. 7) by 
Mr. Mills, that “the present state of the Indapoor Pergunna is 



to a certain extent fictitious, ”.is in part true if he meant that it is 
called flourishingly comparison telatively with the sqrrounding 
districts, and that it would not be so called in a rich and well- 
managed’ province. '/here can be little doubt but that if the 
measures which have been pursued in Indapoor are steadily fol- 
lowed up in the surrounding districts, Indapoor itself will become 
oneof the poorest from bfcirtg, as it is now, one of the most (perhaps 
the very most) flourishing districts in this zilla. But there can 
be equally little doubt that the alteration will be comparative, not 
real. Of all the districts in the Deccan it is perhaps the least 
favoured by^ nature ; and as those which enjoy greater natural 
advantages participate in the benefit of measures which have done 
so much for Indapoor, they will rise in the scale, and from their 
superiority in other respects rise higher than Indapoor. But it 
by no means follows, nor does there appear any reasyn to appre- 
hend, that when this »vcry desirable consummation approaches, 
Indapoor will any degree sink below its present standard* Least 
of all do I apprehend thattfce effect anticipated by the Principal Col- 
lector in the latter part of thy jHiragraph will ever take place to any 
extent, simply because amongst those who have of late years flock- 
ed to Tndanoor the proportion of those who areWuttundars of our 
own districts is belived to be small compared to those who belonged 
originally to Indapoor, Vhich they left, some as long as th&£m)jne 
of 1803-4, when they fled to the Moglaee or other -foreign dis- 
tricts, where there is little chance of their being again driven by 
the advancing prosperity of the pergunnas around Indapoor. 

14. I Gqnfess 1 do not agree with the Principal Collector and 
Lieutenant Nash in finding fault (para. 9) with the principle 
adopted in the late survey, of taking 55 per cent, of the net produce. 
Lieutenant Nash argues as though Government were the universal 
landlord and the cultivators its servants, and if that were the case 
it would undoubtedly be unjust to leave one man a greater propor- 
tionate share of the fruits of his labour than another, and impolitic 
to take less than what each man should receive for his sub- 
sistence. But if the object of an assessment be to impose a land tax, 

' the plan of taking a certain share of the net produce is the only 



one by which that tax can be fairlyfixed, and it is the only ’means 
by which any interest cari be Created in the land stronger than that 
local attachment wliich the coonbie has for his fields ; nor is the com* 
paratively higher assessment of inferior soifc (in the sense in which 
the expression is used by Lieutenant Nash and the Principal Col* 
lector) which is caused by such # system to be deprecated. It is 
perfectly natural and most profitable fbr'the cultivator that the 
best soils should be the first cultivated as those which, in propor- 
tion to the capital and labour employed on them, yield the best 
return, and when our fiscal arrangements invert this natural order of 
things it is a clear proof that there is something radically wrong in 
our system. Except to guard against future error, however, there 
seems little use in arguing the point, which, as far as the present 
assessment is concerned, appears to be purely speculative. 

15. Tfce Principal Collector appears to forget (para. 10) 
that the poorer of affording water for irrigation is one of the most 
valuable of the capabilities of land, and that to bear it in mind in 
fixing an assessment is therefore strictfy consonant to the orders 
of the Honourable Court. This is a question quite distinct from 
that as to whether it is worth while to levy a separate assessment 
when the quantity of the irrigated land is so small, and where its 
extension is so desirable as in Indapoor •, but for my own part I see 
HP objection whatever, as regards Indapoor, to levy a higher assess- 
ment on Bagayet than on Jerayet lands, provided that assessment 
is in reference to the capabilities of the land. That the new rate 
fixed at Indapoor is moderate there can be no doubt. 

16. In this and the following para. (para. I0)^the principal 
Collector gives his reasons for dissenting from the proposition of 
Lieutenants Wingate and Nash, that the present settlement should 
be extended for a period of 30 years if not rendered permanent. Mr. 
Mills first argues that by the great increase in the quantity of the 
grain produced beyond the demand for it, the price of the precious 
metals (as compared with grain) will rise so high as to render the 
present low assessment too heavy. To this I would answer—; first, 
that even if the land were given rent free, the quantity of grain 
produced could never for any considerable period be augmented 
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beyond the demands for it ; and, secondly , that even if the objec- 
tion were a valid tone to paying thjft 'Gbvernment will always take 
the present assessment at neither more nor less, it could be no 
obstacle to Government declaring that for 30 years or for ev,er it 
would limit its demand to the present assessment, and it is this, and 
not a declaration of the immutability of an assessment, which is re- 
quired to give anything like* permanent prosperity to the country. 

17. Of the two contingencies apprehended by the Principal 
Collector, let it be supposed that one, viz. “ an increase in the 
value of the precious metals making that” (assessment) “ onerous 
which was originally light,” were to happen subsequent to Go- 
vernment having given its ryots an assurance similar to that 
recommended by Lieutenant Wingate — the Principal Collector 
justly remarks that good policy and humanity necessarily oblige 
Government to reduce the assessment ; and how, it maj^ fairly be 
asked, would the difficulty of doing this be increased by such an 
assurance being given. The change in the value of the precious 
metals can never be causect or prevented by the term for which 
the assessment is fixed being • lo’nger or shorter, except that the 
longer the term the less will be the liability of change in prices of 
produce and everything connected with agriculture, and should 
that change take place so as to render the present assessment too 
heavy , it must be reduced, or the country will be ruined, wTiettlCr 
the term be one year or a hundred. 

18. But from what the Principal Collector says in his 12th 
para., ** that Government must always be losers and can never be 
gainers,” andJrom his reflections on the impossibility of Govern- 
ment raising t#e assessment, and indeed the whole tenor of his 
argument, it is pretty clear that it is the other contingency, viz. 
that by money becoming more plentiful the prices of produce will 
rise, which he has chiefly in view in objecting to extend the term 
of the assessment beyond 10 years. He appears to have hopes 
that the circumstances of the country may so alter after the 
expiration of the 10 years as to enable us to raise our demand. 
It is the continued pursuit of some phantom advantage of this kind 
which has hitherto prevented most of our districts from improving 
to the degree which we might fairly expect from so many years of 
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British Government,, and which, if -we persist in following, will 
alike effectually bar any decided amelioration in Jhc circumstances 

of our subjects and in our own revenue. Even admitting that such 

hopes of being hereafter able to increase ohr demands were justifi- 
able in most cases, what can be the advantages Which the Principal 
Collector expects beyond the very solid ones which the present 
revision has secured. As regards tlie ' ryots, the assessment is 
lighter and. more easily paid, agriculture is more extended, and the 
people are more contented and more rapidly; improving in 
circumstances than at any period since we had the country. As 
regards Government, the district is managed without trouble ; the 
sum which the pergunna now actually yields (and which is annu- 
ally increasing) to the Treasury is more than the average since we 
have had the country. It is realised without difficulty or com- 
plaint, whilst little room is left for peculation or oppression 
setting asifie the benefit which may be expected from a measure 
which will create a permanent interest in the land, and induce the 
holders to lay out capital on it. Why should we leave the only 
course which can secure and increase these great solid advantages 
for the sake of some vague and very uncertain hopes that we may 
hereafter be able to raise annually a few thousand rupees more 
from the pergunna ? 

.... --AO. This Government is, I believe, Restricted from granting 
leases of land for more than 30 years ; but it is to be hoped that, for 
the very sufficient reasons given by Messrs. Wingate and Nash, 
and for the very obvious one of continuing to the district the only 
system under which it has ever prospered under our rule. Govern- 
ment may see fit to declare that for 30 years no inr^ase will be 
made in the preseut rates, and to request thq sdnetion of the 
Honourable Court to a pledge being given, that if the opinion of 
the people at the end of that period be in favour of a continuance 
of the leases at the present rates they shall be declared permanent. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

T. WILLIAMSON, 
Revenue Commissioner. 

Poona , Revenue Commissioner’s Office, 

12 th October 1838. 
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Apjpendix* So. V. 

No. 4739 of 1838. 

To JOHN VI BART, Esq.*. 

V • 

Revenue Commissioner. 

■ 

Territorial Department, Revenue* 

Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your* 
predecessor’s letter (No. 22.97), dated the 12th October last, 
submitting a report from Lieutenant Nash on the mode in which 
the .survey and revision of the assessment in thelndapoor district 
have been conducted, and, in reply, to communicate to you the 
following observations and instructions which have occurred to the 
Right Honourable the Governor in Council on the vafTous points 
treated of in those letters. • 

2. The minute detail, not only of the principles on which 
the whole scheme was condficted, but even ot that part ot 
the execution of the survey which refers to’ the conduct of the 
measurements and classilications by the subordinate agents, the 
regulations under which they proceeded, and the means adopted 
for testing their work and checking fraud, would, I am dircetad 
to remark, have been acceptable to the Government, and equally 
so, no doubt, to the Honourable Court. These details have not 
been touched upon, nor are many points connected with them to 
be discovered in the “ sketch” or memorandum which forms an 
accompaniment to Mr. Mills’ letter. 

3. The first process in a work of the nature now reported on 
is the measurement of the land. In by far the largest portion of 
the pergunna the measurements made by Mr. Pringle’s surveyors 
were found free from great inaccuracies. The villages in which 
great discrepancies were discovered were remeasured, and this 
preliminary part of the process was thus placed on a satisfactory 
footing. After the tests to which it lias been subjected, the correct- 
ness of the mere measurement must be held to be established. 
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4. The next process is the classification of the soils. That 
Of Mr. Pringle is denounced 1 a« worthless, and his process had 
therefore to be commenced anew. The system adopted of dividing 
all the lands into three grades is describee' by Lieutenants Nash 
and Wingate, as also the establishing a relative proportion between 
each different class. 

V * 

5. The next and final measure of the settlement is the deter- 
mination of the rate of assessment ; and, in respect to this process. 
Government considers the information which the present papers 

f afford as somewhat defective. The classification only goes so far 
as to determine the relative productive powers of soil ; all consider- 
ations of the exti*insic qualities which different fields may possess, 
such as the facility of irrigation and of procuring manure, .the 
vicinity of the village, the neighbourhood of good roads or mar- 
kets, &c. ha? been*'studiously excluded. 

6. Lieutenant Wingate in para- 5, I am instructed to state, 
observes that these points, though disregarded in the classification, 
have been carefully noted with the view of finally assisting in fixing 
“the assessment;” and from this it might naturally have been 
supposed that, by some process subsequent to the mere classification 
of the soil, due weight would be allowed to these qualities, which 
in truth affect the capability of the cultivator to pay his revenue 
etplSITy as much as the possession of different classes of land. 

7. Neither Lieutenant Wingate nor Lieutenant Nash, how- 
ever, shows in what manner the information gathered by the 
Turrims on these points has been made to bear upon the rates of 
assessment. Mr. Mills in his para. 5 implies (notwithstanding 
the passage of Lieutenant Wingate’s letter above? quoted) that 
these points have been entirely left out of the calculation. Had 
such been the case, executive officers ought surely to have noticed 
it, and to have shown the grounds on which such omission was 
to be defended. 

8. It is difficult &t present to see the connection between 
. the rate of assessment and the classifications. The latter merely 

* fixes the relative productive powers of each kind of soil. If these 
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were fixed with accuracy, and the positive productive power of , 
one kind were known, we should have Jhat of all the rest, and the 
next question would tlfen be, what portion of such produce 
should form the Government demand. 

9. From Lieutenant Nash’s report it would seem to the 

Governor in Council that, in order to avoid errors similar to those 
which occasioned the faitufe of Mr. Pringle’s survey, /he rates 
have been fixed on a rough estimate of the productive powers of 
each field, and according to the proportion of each of the nine 
classes of soil which each may contain. The rates of these classes 
are said to have been derived from local inquiry and the experience 
of qualified persons, without any very minute investigation into 
actual produce or actual expenditure. The applicability of such 
rates must entirely depend on the degree in which the farmers of 
these were qualified for the difficult and delicate'task qf preparing 
them. There is no test to which they can be subjected, except 
that of experiment, for a fair series of years. • 

10. • The discussion oflhe causes of the failure of Mr. Pringle’s 
survey has led to a considerable’difference of opinion between Mr. 
Williamson on the one hand and the engineer officers, supported 
by Mr. Mills, on the other. The causes alluded to are, the effect 
of the survey in reducing the rates on the best and raising them 
on the worst soils, and the assumption of the average of pasf years* 
prices as the basis of the money settlement. 

11. It is on the first point that the discussion arises. Lieu- 
tenant Wingate and Lieutenant Nash urge that the system of fixing 
the assessmeqj^at 55 per cent, of the net profit leaves a far greater 
surplus to the ryot on fine land than on inferior soils, making the 
calculation on so much of each kind as can be cultivated at a 
certain expenditure. To support this view Lieutenant Wingate has 
framed a table, showing in a clear manner the result which will be 
described. This view of the subject certainly tends to remove 
much obloquy from the actual performer of the measurements and 
classifications, and from the assessors to whose venality this result 
was mainly attributed ; but this is at the expense of the theory 
on which Mr. Pringle’s plan is based. 
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12. Your predecessor, on the, other hand, alleges that the 
view above described might bfe Applicable between a landlord and 
a tenant, but that it is not so when the intention is to fix a land 
tax. It is not necessary, as noticed by Mr. Williamson*, to carry 
on a discussion on the subject, for any practical purpose, in the 
present instance. But I am directed to observe that Mr. William- 
son’s principle carried to extremity 'will seem to end in the 
abolition of all difference of rate or classification, and the settle- 
mentof one uniform rate for land of all qualities. 

13. Lieutenant Nash’s remarks (para. 1 5) on the uselessness, 
in establishing an assessment in money, of an average of prices 
during a period when they have been gradilftlly falling, and while 
the very causes which have occasioned such fall are actively in 
operation, are very just, since an assessment founded on such 
averages must totally be inapplicable, even to the first year of a new 
series ; while its inapplicability will be greater and more apparent 
each succeeding year. 

«• 

14. The financial result of the measure is shown by Lieu- 
tenant Nash in para. 17 . Lieutenant Wingate carries it on to the 
succeeding year ( 1837 - 38 ) in para. 12 , and Mr. Williamson shortly 
notices it in para. 4. 

This result is certainly satisfactofy to the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, though the isolated fact of an increase of 
revenue, or even the absence of outstanding balances, is no uner- 
ring proof of the correctness of the system which has been adopted. 
The same result might have been obtained from more effective 
supervision having diverted from the proper channcl£t>r it may be 
the effect of excessively low rates drawing cultivators from neigh- 
bouring districts at the expense of the revenue and prosperity of 
those they have left. 

16. Under the former system, I am desired to observe, ft is 
notorious that far more was collected than was ever allowed to 
flow into the coffers of the State. In certain villages, mentioned 
in the 28th para, of Mr. Williamson’s letter of the 26th March 1838, 
the actual payments by the cultivators were more than double the 
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Government revenue ; and it may not be too much to assert that 
this system prevaijed, though perhaps. not to so great an extent, 
throughout the talooka.* Hence it would seem that the mere 
amount of the receipts Government under an ill-regulated and 
corrupt establishment is no fair criterion of what lias been extracted 
from the people, or what they, can fairly pay ; and supposing 
the malversations and unthre exactions by the patels, koolcurnies, 
and others to have been checked (as it must be presumed they 
have now been), it is a self-evident conclusion that the revenue 
of 1836-37, supposing nothing to have been paid but to Govern- 
ment, must be the consequence of an enormous reduction in the 
rate of assessment. *. 

17. In stating the result in para. 17 it may be doubted 
whether Lieutenant Nash is right in having excluded sums col- 
lected on account of outstanding balances. A distrief^paying for 
a series of years Rs*50,000 for the current year, and Rs. 1 0^000 for 
balances of those preceding, may fairly be considered as capable 

of paying, and as paying, Rs. (50,000 annually. 

» 

* 

18. The effect, however, of the whole measure, as having 
established a low scale of assessment in this pergunna, is evi- 
dent to the Governor iu.Council. The question is not whether 
it is low enough,, but whether it is not too low. No one will 
hesitate to admit that a moderate assessment is a blessing to both 
Government and the people. The great difficulty is so to fix the 
assessment that while it affords to the State its fair dues, it shall 
uot encroacrfcqp the just share which the agricultural classes ought 
to derive from* the land. 

19. The necessity of a reduction of assessments is discussed 
by Lieutenant Wingate in para. 13, &c. He explains the causes 
of the low prices which have obtained since our conquest, and 
their effect in discouraging the growth of wealth and comfort 
among the peasantry : while no corresponding reduction was made 
in the Government money rental. His remarks are just, but they 
are too partial. They show that the existing assessment was too 
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high and ought to be lowered, but they afford no data to judge of 
the extent to which such rcdhdion should be carried. 

30. The mode adopted for the asse^ment of the Bagayet is, 
1 am directed to add, described in paragraphs S£3 and 27 of Lieu* 
tenant Nash’s report. It is virtually a well tax, each well being 
rated as being able to irrigate a certaia number of acres, each acre 
paying a fixed assessment of Rs. 2 independent of and beyond the 
Jerayet rate. No mention, however, is made of Pathstul irrigation, 
and it may therefore be presumed that none is to be found in this 
pergunna. 

21. The limited extent of Bagayet lands in this district 
prevents the question of their assessment being here of great im- 
portance. Mr. Mills in para. 10 advocates the total abolition of 
all extra assessments on watered lands, and supports his recom- 
mendation by an appeal to the Honourable Court’s orders, that 
“landishould be assessed according to it# capability and not 
according to its produce.” But thisr, as Mr. Williamson justly 
observes, is clearly his misinterpretation of the Court’s instructions. 
The capablity of the land depends as much on the facility for 
irrigation and local peculiarities as it does on the colour, depth, and 
other qualities of the soil. 

The principle therefore on which Bagayet is assessed 
at higher rates than Jerayet is one which must be admitted gene- 
rally ; and the only question is, whether in a district such as 
Indapoor,- where water, even for domestic purposes, is in many 
seasons deficient, and where therefore the sinking^f new wells 
and the preservation of those already built, are objects of vital 
importance to the comfort of their inhabitants and the preserva- 
tion of their cattle, it might not be advisable to suspend the 
operation of this principle in order to encourage these desirable 
results. Your predecessor has, stated his opinion that the rates 
fixed are low, and that the country is well able to bear them. The 
engineer officers seem ‘of the same opinion, and the Honourable 
the Governor in Council therefore considers it unnecessary to 
direct any change to be introduced. 
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23. The period during \yhich the present survey and assess-' 
uient is to be secured without enhancement to the ryots is next to 
be considered. Lieutenant Wingate is disposed (para. 17) to a 
permanent settlemdht, <ir at least to one of thirty years’ duration, 
instead of the term at present fixed, of ten year,?. This reasoning is 
of a general nature, and applicable to the general question, whether 
a permanent is not, cdbtcris paribus , preferable to a temporary 
settlement. Your predecessor, l am instructed to state, is a strong 
advocate for permanency, while Mr. Mills argues on the other 
side, and it must be admitted that his arguments are weighty, and 
deserving of serious consideration. 

24. It must not be forgotten that the very causes which 
have been cited as the grounds for the present measue are still 
in full operation. The price of grain is still falling, and it is 
impossible to say whether the average of the next IQ years may 
not be as much below that of the last as that was of flic 10 years 
preceding. Where there is but otic stciple produce in the country, 
as is unfortunately the tltsc in these districts, and that staple 
grain, there is far more probability of such a result than in a country 
producing articles of export, or lor inannfircture, within it, even 
though the value of the precious metals should remain stationary* 
On the other hand it is impossible to foretell what may be the 
result of the continuance of our rule, and of those measure -for the 
improvement of the country and of the condition of the people, 
which we are gradually introducing. 

25. Added to this is the consideration that th$ present is 
but an isola^d experiment. The extension to the whole of the 
Deccau of the same measures and the same rates of assessment as 
those introduced into Indapoor may, the Governor, in Council 
conceives, be productive of results which will materially affect the 
now apparently flourishing condition of that talooka. Enjoying 
now advantages which are confined to it alone, it is not to be 
expected that the elevation of all the surrounding districts towards 
its level will not be attended with some corresponding depression 
of Indapoor. The height to which it has been raised may prove 
rather relative than positive, and, if so, an adherence to the present 

21 IN 
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measure as a permanent settlement* may produce the very evils 
which it is so desirable to avoid/ Numerous failures ought, more- 
over, to lead us to hesitate before placing ourselves in a position 
from which we cannot retrace our steps. *lt is very true, as Mr. 
Williamson argues, that by fixing the present afs maximum rates, 
we can always step forward to relieve the agricultural classes by 
further reductions, but the present rates' have not, it must be con- 
fessed, been fixed on so perfect and decisive a principle as would 
justify Government in limiting its demand on the land to them 
under every change of circumstances to which the country can by 
any possibility be liable. 

26. The Governor in Council therefore conceives that it 
would be preferable to adhere to the term first fixed of ten years, 
say from the commencement of the present season (1838-39). 
Assuming tlpdt the two preceding years have been years of proba- 
tion — the revision having taken place but partially in 1836-37, and 
having been extended throughout the pergunna in 1837-38 — there 
can be no objection to declare the intention of Government, at 
the expiration of this period, to continue the settlement for a 
further term, should the beneficial effects expected from it be 
found to have resulted. 

2Z*. Lieutenant Wingate concludes his report with remarks 

on certain points of revenue management which have not been 
noticed by Mr. Williamson ; these are — 

IK 

1st. — T^he impolicy of granting cowls for the cultivation of 
land at rates lower than the fixed assessment at pr^ent of the 
Indapoor Pergunna. 

2nd . — The evil of the system of obliging or inducing a ryot 
to undertake the cultivation of more land than he may himself 
desire or be able fully to prepare. 

3rd. — The preservation of the boundaries of fields. 

28. On all these points Lieutenant Wingate's remarks ate 
just, and you are requested to issue instructions in conformity 
with them to the Collector. 
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29. The preservation qf boundaries should be the particular 
duty of the village officers, for it* is almost impossible that any 
alteration can be made Without their privity or connivance. It 
appears to the Hdhourfable the Governor in Council doubtful 
whether a fine can legally be imposed on the o,wner of a fietd who 
thus transgresses j but he may be subjected to the assessment on 

the extra land, and thus,* coupled with the responsibility of the 
village officers, and with vigilance on the part of the Mamlutdar 
and his subordinates, may check the practice of encroaching on 
the Government waste. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

L. It. REID, 

Acting- Chief Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle , 31s£ December 1838. 

•(True copies) 

J. VIBAttT, 

Revenue Commissioner. 

(True copies) • 

R. MILES, Collector. 


No. 2107 of 1867. 

Revenue Department. 

Bombay Castle , 4th June 1867. 

Resolution. — The disposal of this subject may await the 
receipt of Sir George Wingate’s opinion, which Lieutenant Colonel 
Francis will submit to Government after consulting that gentle, 
man, and in the meantime copies of these proceedings should be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

M. J. SHAW STEWART, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 
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No. 20 oi? 18C7 * 


Revenue Department. 


Bombay Castle, 24 /A 'June 1867. 


To Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 

of State lor India in Council, London. 

Ri-jHT Honourable Sir, 


We have the honour to forward, for your information, a copy 


Letter from ifaentenant Colonel Francis, Survey 
and Settlement Conmiissioncr, No. *298, dated Kith 
April 1807*. 

Government Resolution No. 1550, dated 20th 
April 18(17. 

Letter from theKc\emie Commissioner S.l).,*No. 
202G, dated 22nd May lH(i7» % witli accompaniments. 

Government Resolution No. 2107, dated 4th June 
1367. 


of the papers noted in 
the margin relative to 
the revision of the as- 
sessment of the In da- 
poor Talooka in the 
Poona Collectorat’c. 


2. It will be observed that before disposing of this subject 
we have resolved on awaiting the receipt of Sir George Wingate’s 
opinion, which Lieutenant Colonel Francis will submit to us 
after consulting that gentleman. We shall then have the honour 
of further addressing you on the subject. 


We have the honour to be, 

Right Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Servants, 

W. R. SEYMOUR V. FITZGERALD.* 

R. NAPIER. 

B. II. ELLIS. 

S. MANSFIELD. 



Revenue. 
No. 59. 


ICC 


» 


Ipdia Offl$e‘ Lbndon, 14 th September 1867. 

To His Excellency the^ Right Honourable ' 

. the Governor in Council, Bombay. 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of the despatch from 
your Excellency in Council of the 24th June last (No. 20), with 
which you foward copies of papers relative to the revision of the 
Assessment of the Indapoor Talooka of the Poona Collectorate. 

2. As you have resolved on deferring the disposal of this 
question until you shall be in possession of the opinion of Sir 
George Wingate on the proposals of Lieutenant Colonel Francis, 
which the latter officer, now on leave in this country, has been 
authorized to obtain, I shall await the receipt of a further commu- 
nication from your Government. -The subject *is of ^unusual im- 
portance, for as Indapoor is the first district under the revised 
thirty year’s settlement of which the term is on the point of 
expiring, the principles ne*v approved will doubtless be applied to 
the re-settlement of the other portions of the Southern Division- 
of your Presidency, and should therefore be most carefully 
considered. 

I have, &c. 

. STAFFORD H. NORTI^COTE. 
No. 3725. 

Revenue Survey and Assessment. 

Revenue Department. 

J Bombay Castle, 31 st October 1867. 

Despatch from Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary* of State for India, 
No. 59, dated 14th September 1867 — Noticing the despatch 
of this Government, No. 20, dated 24th June 1867, relative to 
revision of the Assessment of the Indapoor Talooka of the 
Poona Collectorate. 

Resolution. — Colonel Francis should be furnished with a 
copy of this despatch. 

To the Survey and Settlement Commissioner N.D. (with 
copy of the Despatch). 
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Not. 828 of 18G7. 

I 

REVkNufe Department. 

i * 

To the Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

v 

Poona , 7th October 1867. 

Sir, — Referring to Government Resolution No. 2107, dated 
4th J une last, I have the honour to submit herewith a Memorandum 
upon my proposals for the re-settlement of the Indapoor Talooka, 
prepared by Sir George Wingate during my recent visit to England. 

2. Sir George Wingate’s remarks upon this subject will, I 
am sure, be read with interest by Government, for the active part 
taken by hirq in the first settlement of the Indapoor district, and his 
ripe experience in all questions connected* with the Survey of the 
Presidency, makes his opinion upon the subject peculiarly valuable. 
There are one or two points noticed by him upon which I have 
a few remarks to offer, but I shall not attempt to follow him 
through the course of his arguments, leaving it to Government to 
decide the few minor points of difference in our respective views 
upon what has already been recorded in the Report. 

3. ' In paragraph 3 Sir George has ‘indicated some further 
statistical information which he thinks it is desirable to place on 
record in this case as well as in future reports. The general 
returns enumerated by him have for the most part been prepared 
in my office, but as the Report and its accompaniments had 
become very voluminous, I purposely omitted thenff* But as Sir 
George attaches considerable importance to them, I purpose pre- 
paring amended returns, to be framed so as to include the addi- 
tional information alluded to as well as that originally embodied 
in the Report. These returns shall be submitted hereafter as a 
supplement to the Report. A map of the district, which is spe- 
cified as one of the requisit^documents, has been embodied in the 
Report, though copy of it was' not sent to Sir George in the first 
instance. 
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4. In his remarks upon 'Statistical information, Sir George 
has also suggested that a regular* form of return should be pre- 
pared for each district as brought under re-settjement. It would 
be most desirable to*havte a uniform system of return for all the 
several survey departments, as here proposed*. At present each 
Superintendent, as a. rule, adopts his own particular way of 
showing the statistics of *a 'district, and as a consequence there is 
considerable dissimilarity bctth as regards details as well as in the 
manner* of exhibiting them. The compilation therefore of a uni- 
form return for all the districts of the Presidency, which is a most 
desirable measure, is impracticable. Acting therefore on the hint 
thrown out by Sir George, I would suggest that the Survey Com- 
missioners, after conferring with the several Superintendents of 
Survey, should prepare a form of statistical return for general 
adoption throughout the Survey departments. » As tjjese returns 
are received they should be compiled by districts in the Survey 
Commissioner’s office, which might then be made the regular 
statistical office of the Presidency. No expense will (at first at 
any rate) be incurred by the introduction of this plan, for the work 
could be done by the present office establishment. The form that 
may be agreed upon by the Survey Commissioners might be sent 
to Government through the Revenue Commissioners, who would 
thus have an opportunity of recording their opinion upon it. 

5. I would draw attention to the remarks in paras. 6 and 7 
upon the question of assessing lands irrigated from wells. Sir 
George considers that water obtained from sinking a well may be 
viewed as a mineral resource and be fairly taxable as such, after 
allowing for tup expenses incurred in obtaining and making it avail- 
able for irrigation. This is one of the best arguments I have yet 
heard in defence of the system of assessing well irrigation. For 
this, and for other reasons, Sir George dissents generally from my 
proposals for exempting lands from extra assessment on account 
of well irrigation. He thinks, how^jpr, that a drought-stricken 
district like Indapoor iqay be specially treated as proposed by" me. 
If thought advisable therefore, my proposal might he held to be 
applicable only to Indapoor. 
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6. It will bo satisfactory to Government to find that Sir 

Paras io and 11 George Wingate* ,though,adopting a differ- 

aras ’ ' , ent plan of estimating the amount of the 
increase which may he imposed upon Infdap&or at the' revision 
assessment, has arrived at almost precisely the same result as I had 
worked out ; that is to say, according to his. estimate the increase 
should be 54 per cent, upon the present assessment, and my own 
estimate makes it 53. So near an agreement as this upon the 
complicated question of the re-assessment of a drought-stricken 
district like Indapoor is very remarkable, and at the same time it 
inspires confidence in the original proposals. 

7. Sir Georgfb Wingate agrees with me in the expediency of 
fixing the amount of local tax to be levied during the lease simul- 
taneously with the Imperial Land Revenue, and I would particu- 
larly refer to his observations upon this subject. 

8. Sir George concludes his Memorandum with remarks 
upon the great advantages to the State, land to the people generally, 
of a settlement fixed for 30 years, and liable to revision at the 
expiration of that period, over a settlement fixed in perpetuity, 
lie refers particularly to a paper upon the permanent settle- 
ment question which lie submitted privately some years ago 
for the consideration of the then Secretary of State for India. 
I made inquiry at the India Office for this paper, but as it was not 
forthcoming there, Sir George lias promised to send me a copy 
of it, which I shall submit hereafter on its receipt. 

9. In conclusion I would solicit early or^ .s upon the 
llcpoi-t, for I purpose, with the approval of Government, to intro- 
duce the new assessment during the early part of the coining 

season. 

* 


I have the honour to be, 

■ ttfour most obedient Servant, 

J. FRANCIS, Lieut. Colonel, 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner. 
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NOTES UPON CO TON EL FRANCIS’ REPORT No. 147,, 
DATED 12* FEBRUARY 1867, ON THE RE-SET- 
TLEMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 1NDAPOOR. 

1. The first 65 paragraphs of the Report are occupied with 
a very interesting history of the occurrences connected with the 
revision of the district thirty years before, and upon this portion 
I shall make no remark. 

2. The comparison given in the 66th paragraph of the first 
year of the new settlement with the last of the old is defective, 
inasmuch as in that year the new' settlement was, I think, intro- 
duced in the Kullus division. The preceding year 1835-36 might 
have been compared with the year 1837-38, aftpr allowing for the 
extension of cultivatiop in the interim caused by thcVevision. In 
the extract of Sir Bartle Frere’s speech given in the 78th para- 
graph there is a mistake relative to the Cart manufactory set up at 
Temboornee in the Sholapoor .districts. This establishment was 
instituted by Lieutenant Wingate, and hundreds of carts were sup, 
plied from it to the ryots of the neighbouring districts of Sholapoor, 
Poona, and Ahmednuggur. Lieutenant Gaisford subsequently in- 
troduced an improved model of a cart which was found more suitable 
to the Deecan, and gradually superseded all others. One great 
difficulty connected, with the introduction of carts was the inability 
of the ordinary district artificers to construct or even repair them, 
and it would be interesting to learn to what extent this obstacle has 
since been Amoved by the greater skill of the local artificers. Are 
the Indapoor* carts now constructed in the district, or are they 
purchased elsewhere ; and in this case, can repairs bo effected in 
the district without difficulty? Satisfactory replies to these queries 
would indicate a marked improvement in the condition of the 
district, brought about by the revised settlement. 

, 3. The revicw.of the benefits rifesul ling from the new settle- 
ment contained in the 77th and following paragraphs up to the 
107th paragraph of the report is cautious and discriminative, end 
calculated to give confidence in the perfect safely of the proposals 
22 in 
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for an increase of the assessment, which Colonel Francis proceeds 
to found upon a consideration' of these l^nefits. , It would, how- 
ever, have added to the interest of his Report, and to our confidence 
in his conclusions, had the statistical information regarding the 
present condition of the district been more ample. It would 
be interesting, for instance, to know what proportion of the popu- 
lation is dependent upon agriculture, a c nd what upon trade and 
manufactures ; what is the average sizq. of the holdings of the cul - 
tivators ? What are their modes of husbandry ? and is the land 
generally well cultivated ? What proportion of the land nominally 
in cultivation is kept untilled for the purpose of affording grazing 
for the cattle, though subject to the full assessment? What are 
the ordinary corn and money rents received by non-cultivating 
occupiers from their sub-tenants ? How does the ryot dispose 
of his produce ? Does he sell it chiefly at the local or distant 
markets, or4s it handed over to the village banker in satisfaction 
of previous advances ? What are the castes and religions of the 
people, and what the numbers of each denomination ? What is 
the state of education, and the number and castes of the scholars? 
What is the state of crime and civil litigation in the district ? 
W r hat is the condition of the cross-roads of the district, and are 
they generally available for cart traflic, or otherwise ? A statis- 
tical report for each district brought under re-settlement com- 
prising these and any other interesting items* of information, 
accompanied with a map indicating the positions and grouping of 
the general villages of the district for purposes of re-assessment, 
and showing the course of the nearest great highways and railways 
would be an invaluable aid in forming a judgment as <*) the proper 
rates of assessment, and form a most important record by which 
the future progress of the district could be correctly estimated. 
The information required might be obtained from the Revenue, 
Judicial, and Educational departments, when not capable of col- 
lection by the Survey establishments, and for this the assembly 
* 

* Note.— -Amended Returns exhibiting the information here alluded to arc being 
prepared. See Survey Commissioner’s letter No. 828, dated 7th October 1867, cou- 
tainlhg explanation on this point, and also regarding the causes of their not having been 
submitted with original Report. 
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of the various Survey and other departments at Poona during the 
monsoon months affords* facilities? Nvhich dici not exist when the 
head-quarters of the Siurvey departments were scattered over 
the country. * * 

a 

4. Besides the Chowrees and Dhurumfsallas entered in the 
table in the 97th paragraph of tUe Report as new buildings erected 
within the last thirty years, dwelling-houses, .schools, and temples 
or mosques might have bc*fen enumerated. The statistical table 
appended to the Report gives no information regarding the 
three last ; but it appears from it that exclusive of the villages of 
Navee and Boree, 460 additional tiled or flat-roofed houses, 2,122 
thatched have been constructed under the new settlement, and 
if we adopt the very moderate estimate of 100 Rupees as the 
value of each of the former and 50 Rupees of the latter, this 
would represent a capital of 1,52, 100 Rupees Invested in dwells 
ing houses during the* last 30 years, independent oT old houses 
added to or entirely rebuilt ; an addition also of the personal pro- 
perty of the inhabitants should be made on account of an increase 
to the extent of 9,000 sheep -and goats, to the items of the table 
give in the 101 st paragraph. Considering* the imperfect nature 
of the experimental operations connected with the measurement 
and classification of the lands of the Indapoor district, Colonel 
Francis was, I think, right in deciding upon an entirely new classi- 
fication and survey, as described in the 108th to the 125th para- 
graphs of the Report, but this course it is probable will only be 
found necessary in districts where the original operations were of 
a like incomplete character, and carried out before the system of 
laying downjjbrmanent field boundary-marks in the course of the 
survey operations had been matured and practically carried out. 

5. The principles on which the revision of assessment 
should be based, as described in the 128th and 1 34th paragraphs, 
appear to be quite sound so far as they go, but they should not be 
considered to embrace every case, as it is possible that occasions 
may arise for raising the assessment upon grounds not specified in 
any of these paragraphs. 

6. The question of excepting improvements made with the 
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cultivator's capital, considered in the 135th and following para- 
graphs, is an important one, Ault demands very careful consideration 
in its practical application. The Survey* Act limits the discretion 
of the revising officer more than is pefliaps desirable by the 
enactment in the concluding part of Section 30,* that “such revis- 
ed assessment shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements 
made by the owners or occupants from private capital or resources 
during the currency of any settlement under this Act, but with 
reference to general considerations of the value of land, whether as 
to soil or situation, prices of produce or facilities ofcommunication.” 
Colonel Francis considers that this provision clearly exempts land 
brought under irrigation by the construction of a new well, or 
the repair of an old one, from the imposition of additional assess- 
ment on that account. I am not satisfied of the correctness of 
|his view, and although a decision may not be of much importance 
in the case <5f Indapoor, it may be, and probably would be so in 
other districts where well irrigation is extensively carried on and 
admits of great development. The application of the cultivator’s 
capital to the construction of a now, well or the repair of an old 
one does not create water for irrigation, but simply provides means 
for raising the water, stored in the subsoil, to the surface and 
applying it to the land. The well is the production of the cultiva- 
tor’s capital, but the water is not. The operation is exactly 
analogous to the opening of a new mine, until which time the 
subterranean mineral lies useless to man and yields nothing to the 
proprietor of the land in which it exists. But when once capital 
has supplied the means of bringing the mineral to the surface 
in a form suitable to man’s wants, it immediately ui^uircs value, 
and yields a rent or royalty to the proprietor of the land from 
which it is* extracted. Water, like minerals, is a subterranean 
product, of great value in tropical climates, and therefore capable 
of legitimately yielding a rent to the lord of the soil, who is the 
Government in the present case. Colonel Francis estimates the 
average cost of the new. wells constructed in Indapoor at 400 
Rupees each, 5 per cent, on this capital, i e. 20 Rupees, with an 
addition for the replacement of the capital in 50 years, which may 
be considered as the duration of an ordinary well, together with an 
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allowance tor annual repairs,* say 10 Rupees, 1 This making 30 
Rupees in all, would be an adequate return to the cultivator for 
the expenditure of his capital; and if the additional value con- 
ferred upon the net rdturns from the land irrigated from the well 
over and above those obtained from it when cultivated as dry crop 
should exceed 30 Rupees, then tjiis surplus forms the value of the 
water which was previously an undeveloped capability of the land, 
and may most legitimately be made the subject of additional 
assessment. 

7. I am unable therefore to agree with Colonel Francis in 
considering the conversion of dry crop into garden land by the 
construction of a new well or the repair of an old one, to be in alt 
cases excluded from increase of assessment by Section 30 of the 
Survey Act. I would not, however, propose to apply to such land 
any higher rate of assessment than the maximum d'fy crop rate? 
which Colonel Francis has recommended, though I think it might 
be desirable to record all land irrigated from wells separately from 
the ordinary dry crop, with the view of presenting accurate 
statistics of the settlement, Jind of facilitating the imposition of 
special rates of assessment on garden land at a future settlement, 
should that course be then deemed desirable. It may be further 
mentioned in support ejf this suggestion, that should the district 
ever be brought under irrigation by means of a Canal from the 
Moota or other river, which is referred to in the 18Dth paragraph 
of the Report, the saturation of the soil by this means would pro- 
bably give a great extension to well irrigation, so that the question 
of an additional assessment for that description of cultivation 
might rise into importance. 

8. New rice land made out of dry crop land a£ the ryot’s 
expense, Colonel Francis also considers to fall under the exemp- 
tion contemplated in Section 30. This view does not seem to be 
so open to question, though a good deal might be said on the 
subject of the situation of the land and the additional value of the 
produce resulting from its conversion into Rice lands. Where 
the situation is favourable so that the return is large compared with 
the expense of conversion, this higher value is due as much to the 
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inherent advantages of the locality as to the application of the 
cultivator's capital, and a higher rate of assessment might on that 
account without unfairness be imposed, and as the question is not 
a practical one in the case of Indapooif which is ndt a rice- 
growing district, I think it would be impolitic? for the Govern- 
ment to foreclose it before tho, revision of the settlement of a 
rice district comes on for consideration, and however it may be 
settled, the converted land should, I .think, be recorded in the 
Survey * registers as Rice land, in order to preserve correct 
statistics of the cultivation at the time of settlement. 

9. I agree with Colonel Francis in the propriety of impos- 
ing hereafter a building rate instead of a lump sum on land appro- 
priated to building purposes ; but I do not consider that the 
amount of such a jate would in all cases be satisfactorily deter- 
mined beforehand at the revision of a Suryey Settlement. Such 
land in certain cases, owing to the rapid increase of towns, might 
become of very great value, so as to repder inapplicable any rate 
deduced from a consideration of these towns at the time of the 
Survey Settlement. Jjuch cases would appear to be best provided 
for by special decisions as they arise, and in the case of towns 
having Municipal revenues, the building rents being due to build- 
ing speculations by the townspeople, might, I think, justly be 
considered as belonging to the Municipal rather than to the 
general revenue. 

10. Colonel Francis explains in the 141st and following 
paragraphs of his Report his recommendations for the revision of 
the Indapoor rates of assessment, which he chiefly, ‘ail'd very pro- 
perly in my opinion, bases upon the alterations that have taken 
place in the prices of agricultural produce during the last 30 years. 
He gives a table of these prices in the 1 46th paragraph of his 
Report, which he divides into 3 equal decennial periods, showing 
the average price of Jowarree, the staple product of the district, 
to have been 56 \ seers per rupee for the first, 45f for the second, 
and 26| for the third, and he concludes that the assessment 
at the close of the first decennial periods was not light when 
gauged by the prices of that period, and that the cultivators were 
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not in a position to pay a higher assessment. He infers therefore 
that it was not till “towards thd end of the second decennial 
period the cultivators had acquired that amount of capital and that 
well-to-do position which we would assign to them as the increase 
of profit to be left 'after payment of the Government assessment.” 
And he concludes that this average of 42 seers per rupee should 
be taken as the index or starting-point for estimating the 
increase which may be made to the present assessment in 
consequence of the further rise of prices which took place 
in the last ten years of the settlement, and which he shows in 
the 156th paragraph to have been between 50 and GO per cent, for 
which he proposes to provide by fixing the future maximum rate 
at 1 rupee per acre, which will raise by 53 per cent, the present 
assessment of the district. The increase here proposed seems 
to me to represent very accurately what is due to^the altered 
circumstances of the* district without taking into account the 
extraordinary rise in prices during the last five years, du*e to the 
American war, and which 'Colonel Francis in the 149th paragraph 
himself considers to be exceptional. But while agreeing in the 
accuracy of his general conclusion, I am unable to assent 
to the theoretical reasoning by which he supports it, for this re- 
quires us to admit that^ the rates of assessment during the first 
period of ten years were too high, which is contradicted by the 
marked extension of cultivation and amelioration in the condi- 
tion of the cultivator which took place during that period. 
There can be no doubt whatever that during that period the 
district made considerable progress, but as prices did not rise, 
there was noffrlng to call for an increase of assessment, though there 
was sufficient improvement in the condition of the district to show 
that the original Survey assessment had not been pitched too high. 
During the latter half of the second decennial period and during 
the whole of the third the wealth of the cultivators increased of 
course more and more rapidly under the influence of the ever- 
rising prices, and this affords valid reasons for increasing the rates 
of assessment. The true inference appears to be that the original 
rates were suitable, afid we should regard the prices of the time 
when they were settled as the index or point of departure bv which 
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to regulate the increase to Jbe no tv made, instead of the latter 
years of the 2nd period, a$ assumed in f the argument of Colonel 
Francis. If the tabic of prices be attentively examined without 
reference to equal decennial periods, it will be found capable of 
subdivision into thr4e well-marked periods. The first is a period 
of low stationary prices without any more marked oscillations than 
may be fairly ascribable to seasons of comparative abundance or 
scarcity. This period embraces the 14 years from 1836-37 to 
1849-50, when the average price of Jowaree was 54 seers per 
rupee, or almost the same that was obtained at the introduction 
of the settlement, the average price for the 5 years preceding that 
event having been 53 £ seers. The second period is of 11 years, 
from 1850-51 to 1860-61, and is one of advancing prices, due pro- 
bably to the increasing wealth of India arising from the introduc- 
tion of English capital for the construction of the Railways and for 
suppression of the mutinies, as well as front improvements effected 
in the ihternal communications of the country. The average price 
of Jowaree during the whole 1 1 years df this period was 39 seers, 
and for the last 5 years of it 35 sedrs per rupee. The 3rd period 
extends over the last 'five years of Colonel Francis’ table from 
1861-62 to 1865-66, during which prices received another extra- 
ordinary advance, due to the increased demand for Cotton, arising 
out of the circumstances connected with the American war. The 
average price of Jowaree for these 5 years was 18 seers per rupee. 

11. The last period is of so entirely exceptional a character, 
and the prices then obtaining are so clearly due to temporary 
causes, that it would be most unsafe to take them into, account in 
the formation of a basis for a revision of the rates^of assessment 
intended to last for another term of 30 years. The price of 
cotton, upon which the price of Jowaree and other agricultural 
products in a great degree depend, has already fallen considerably 
since Colonel Francis* report was written, and is likely to fall 
much further. This has already affected the exchanges^ and will 
materially diminish the aftiount of bullion to be received by India 
in the present year. This effect it may be anticipated will be 
experienced to a greater extent in future years until prices 
recover their normal condition, which it would not, I think, be 
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safe to estimate at a higher figure than those obtained during the 
last five years ofjthe second of tlfe ‘above periods, when Jowaree 
was sold at 35 seers per rupee. 

» ’ 4 

12. The average price of the preceding period being 54 
seers, the former indicates a rige of -price equivalent to 54 per 
cent., which is the amo&nt of increase upon the present rates of 
assessment that may fairly be imposed on taking into account 
the rise that has taken place in prices since the former settlement 
was made. This is as nearly' as possible the amount of increase 
which the rates proposed by Colonel Francis will effect, as he 
states in his 158th paragraph that the increase will be 53 per 
cent. If there were a prospect amounting to anything like a 
certainty of the high prices of the American war period continu- 
ing, then a very much greater increase than this would be 
j ustifiable. The prices of the last five years are 200 per cent, above 
those that obtained when the original rates of assessment for 
Indapoor were introduced# so that these might be trebled without 
danger to the prosperity of the district if the American war 
prices were to continue through the n<»>xt thirty years; but, 
as 1 have said, we have no warrant for concluding that this 
will he the case, or that prices will certainly range above those 
immediately preceding* the outbreak of the war. Itjnay be 
that the developing trade and improving condition of the com- 
munications of the country will cause prices to rise still further; 
but on the other hand we have to take into account the 
lowering influence of the heavy tribute India will have to pay 
to England*®* the future in the shape of Home Government 
charges, and interest of capital provided for her Railways and other 
public works. A very large export trade will be liecessary to 
provide this, and if at any time the demand for Indian commodities 
should fall off to an extent that would make it needful to transmit 
bullion to England to meet these charges, prices in India would 
rapidly fall. Prices in India may then be said to be dependent 
on the capability of its export trade to pay for, not its imports 
alone, but also the Home charges and the interest of borrowed 

capital, in addition to the annual supply of the precious metals 

23 in 
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consumed by India in manufactures and coinage. This is a critical 
state of affairs, and is likely to Vender prices of agricultural produce 
unstable. It would not then be safe to aclopt a high standard of 
prices in revising the Survey Settlements, and tie every way better 
to make the new settlements as liberal as the exigencies of the 
State will permit. Colonel Francis’ proposals fully meet these 
conditions, and though it might be urged that they are needlessly 
liberal, as, independently of the American war, prices would have 
gone on advancing, still we cannot be certain of this, and an error 
on the side of liberality is a safe one, as it must be promotive of 
the prosperity of the district. 

13. Colonel Francis proposes to assess all the villages of the 
district at one uniform rate, with the exception of the chief market 
town of Indapoor,*for which, in consequence of its advantages, he 
suggests a higher rate in consequence of the rain-fall there being 
somewhat less certain than in the rest of the district. No further 
modification of the general rate is madodn consideration of greater 
facilities of transport possessed by some parts of the district as 
compared with others? Colonel Francis states in his 105th para- 
graph that it is difficult to put a special value upon the increased 
facilities of transport that have been created since the former 

settlement was made. These increased facilities must be mainlv 

«/ 

dependent on the high-road and rail-road from Poona to Shola- 
poor, both of which have been opened within the last few years. 
Both I think enter the district at its north-western corner, and 
the road passes on through the town of Indapoor, keeping chiefly 
to the northern side of the district, while the railway keeps still 
further north, and only lies for a few miles within the limits of the 
district. The benefits arising from both constructions must there- 
fore, I think, be more largely enjoyed by the villages whose 
lands slope towards the Bheema River, which forms the northern 
and eastern boundary of the district, than by the villages bn the 
other side of the district, sloping towards the Meera River, which 
forms the southern boundary. These differences of advantage I 
should imagine to be sufficiently great to warrant a difference being 
made in the rates of assessment on that account. These differences 
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would be indicated by the prices of grain obtained in the several 
villages were there markets there, but as Colonel Francis has viewed 
the prices of grain for the chief market town of Indapoor as 
applicable to the whole ^district, it is probable that he has not deem- 
ed the variation in prices due to distance from the great means 
of communication as of sufficient magnitude to call for any cor- 
responding modification in the rates of assessment. 

ft 

14. Colonel Francis intimates in the 179th paragraph of liis 
Report that in addition to, and independent of the assessment 
imposed on the district on account of Imperial Land Revenue, a 
further separate cess of one anna per rupee will be levied for 
local improvements, and he recommends that, although Section 
29 of the Survey Act provides that the 30 years’ guarantee shall 
be limited to the Imperial Land Revenue, it should be extended 
also to the cess for Lcxsal improvements. Section 29 “just quoted 
Ihcludes the imposition of a cess for the use of water for irriga- 
tion provided at the expense of Government, but I presume that 
Colonel Francis does not mean to include this cess under that for 
local improvement, to which he proposes to-extend the guarantee 
so as to prevent anything more than one anna per rupee being 
levied on that account during the next 30 years. On this under- 
standing, I entirely concur in the arguments used ‘by him in the 
179th and 180th paragraphs in support of his proposal, for I fully 
share his conviction, that the imposition of cesses on the Land 
Revenue for any purpose whatever in excess oftheamdunt fixed for 
collection at the introduction of the settlement, would be viewed 
by the lartiftbolders as a breach of, the 80 years’ guarantee, and 
tend to weaketa their confidence in the stability of the settlement 
which it is of so much importance in every way to strengthen. 
The limitation of the cess of one anna per rupee for so long a 
period as thirty years may be viewed as interposing a serious bar 
in the way of future undertakings for the improvement of the dis- 
trict j but should this be experienced, the Government would still 
be free to raise the requisite funds for local improvements, by 
means of local taxes independent of the Land Revenue, and it 
would be far better to do so rather than weaken the landholder’s 
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confidence in the value of the Government guarantee upon which 

the success of the Survey Settlements, and the fiiturc investment 

of capital in agricultural improvements, mainly depend. 

« r 

15. Colonel Francis in the following paragraphs to the 18Gtl» 
recommends that the revised rates-, of assessment he has proposed 
should be declared incapable of increasc“for another term of thirty 
years, instead of the adoption of a permanent settlement by which 
the State would be for ever debarred from any prospect of further 
increase from the Land Revenue. This is a very important and 
large subject, requiring for its adequate discussion the considera- 
tion of many questions, which I think it unnecessary to enter upon 
here, as I had an opportunity some years ago of submitting pri- 
vately for the consideration of the then Secretary of State for 
India my views upon it in a memorandum * which I have not at 
present by die, but of which I hope to obtain a copy for Colonel 
Francis/ to be appended to the present paper. The views taken 
in this memorandum entirely support the recommendations made 
by Colonel Francis, limiting the guarantee to 30 years, and 
thereby enabling the Land Revenue to participate, at the expira- 
tion of that period, in any improvement in the condition of the 
district. It could only be on consideration of the clearest neces- 
sity that- the Government of India could b'6 justified in debarring 
its successor from obtaining any accession to their resources to 
meet the ever-increasing wants of an advancing civilization, from 
the Land He venue which hitherto has been the mainstay of Indian 
finance. In order toj nstify the adoption of so extraordinary a course, 
the clearest proof of the baneful effects of the present £Snd Revenue, 
and the superiority of some other mode of raising an equivalent 
amount, by taxation, would require to be brought forward. 
The Land Assessment, be it observed, is not a lax at all, but a 
share of the rent which the land yields to is possessors. This 


* Fide para. 8 of Survey and Settlement Commissioner's letter No.-828, dated 
7th October 1807, to the address of the Acting Chief Secretary to Government in the 
Revenue Department. 



.share of the Land rent has •from the dawn of history formed*tlie 
great fund from jvliich the expenses* of Government in India have 
been defrayed, and in an agricultural country. the land must ever 
remain the great source? of production from which the necessities 
of Government will have to be supplied. The Government right 
to increase the Land Assessment is the property of the public, and ‘ 
forms a sacred trust, which, in my humble opinion, the Govern- 
ment for the time being is bound to transmit, unimpaired, to 
its successors ; and I can hardly imagine any accumulation of 
evidence of the baneful effects of such a possession that would 
justify the Government in giving it up. So far, however, 
from such evidence being incontestable, Indian Revenue au- 
thorities are nearly unanimous in admitting that of all moves 
of raising a revenue yet tried in India, the Land Assessment 
is most popular, and that it would be utterly* destructive of the 
welfare of the country, and indeed absolutely impossible to raise 
the same amount of revenue by other means. It has been proved 
incontestably besides in die case of the Bombay districts, that 
agriculture has improved, and the general prosperity of the coun- 
try has been developed witli as great rapidity as in any other part 
of India where permanent Settlements have been tried, and it 
follows therefore that no injurious influence whatever can be fairly 
attributed to the limitation of the duration of the Survey Settle- 
ments to terms of 30 years. This term is long enough to give the 
landholders confidence in the stability of the Settlement, and yet 
not too long to render valueless the right of the State to share in 
the advancing prosperity of the country. In lndapoor we have 
a case in pdrht. This district may be viewed as an epitome of 
India at large, which in its length and breadth is an ajmost purely 
agricultural community. In lndapoor at the expiration of the 30 
years’ Settlement, the Government is about to increase its resources 
by an addition of upwards of 50 per cent, to the Land Revenue, 
and with every prospect of this large increase being readily ac- 
quiesced in by the landholders, who will not abate by one jot the 
confidence previously entertained in the stability of their Land 
Settlement, or view the increase as in any way intrenching upon 
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their proprietary rights. The advocates then of the permanent 
Settlements are bound to show {hat this large additional revenue 
could be raised from this district by means of taxes which would 
weigh less heavily upon industry, and be *at tfie same time more 
acceptable to the people at large. Until this is done, it would, 
in my humble opinion, be idle to consider the alternative of a per* 
manent Settlement. 

(Signed) G. WINGATE. 
(True copy) 

J. FRANCIS, Lieut. Colonel, 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner. 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING PROPOSALS BY THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA FOR THE SALE OF 
WASTE LANDS AND REDEMPTION OF THE 
LAND REVENUE. 

f 

In considering the policy adopted by the Government of 
India for promoting “ the sale of waste lands in fee simple and the 
redemption of existing land revenue,” it ( will be convenient to 
treat of tile latter branch of the subject in the first instance as 
that of most importance to the future revenue of India, and an 
requiring for its elucidation a line of argument that also has an 
important bearing on the question of selling waste land in fee 
simple. 

2. In the permanently settled districts, the llmemption of 
the land assessment at a proper valuation, and the application of 
the proceeds- to the extinction of a portion of the public debt of 
India, would leave the financial position of the Government 
unaltered. And in this point of view the terms upon which the# 
proposed redemption in such districts should be permitted alone 
require consideration, but .those proposed by the Government of 
India, for fixing the price at twenty years* purchase of the existing 
assessment, could not fail to operate disadvantageously for the 
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future revenue, as the process of redemption would in all proba- 
bility be confined to times when flie real value of the equivalent 
of the annual assessment exceeded twenty years’ purchase. This 
objection would be met by provisions for regulating the capital 
sum to be paid according to the marktt pricer at the time of the 
Indian Government 4 per cent# rupee paper, on the principles 
adopted for the conversion of the land tax in England. 

3. The general question of encouraging the redemption of 
the land assessment of India at the present time, even in districts 
where it is permanently settled, is, however, much more open to 
criticism. The measure is only suitable for a country in which 
capital is so abundant that the landholders are unable to devote 
profitably the whole of ttocir accumulations to the development 
of the productive capabilities of their land, and. are therefore in 
a position to apply the, surplus advantageously in the* redemption 
of the Government or other lines upon it as opportunities may 
occur. But it is to be fearpd that this is very far from the condition 
of India generally, or even of the most flourishing parts of Bengal. 
The greatest want of India is agricultural capital, and it would be 
a positive calamity if by any inducements the landholders there 
could be tempted to withdraw any portion of their inadequate 
capital from agriculture to be swept into the public treasuries, 
when, as is admitted, it would not be productive of even financial 
benefit to the Government. It is not likely that this result will 
be realized, and more probable that the imagined boon of permit- 
ting the redemption of the land assessment will not be appreciated 
by the landholding class j for it is difficult to understand, when 
the ordinary rate of interest on agricultural loans varies from 10 
to 25 per cent., how it could ever serve the purpose* of a land- 
holder to invest his money at 5 per cent, in the redemption of his 
land assessment. There might be instances of wealthy landholders 
in Bengal and elsewhere, who have money invested in the public 
funds, who would be tempted to sell out for the purpose of 
redeeming their land assessment, but this proceeding would have 
no effect either in advancing or retarding agricultural improve- 
ment. In all cases, however, of landholders applying their accu- 
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mutations to the cultivation {>r improvement of their properties, 
it would be a positive mischief for them tp cut off this fertilizing 
stream from the land, and to turn it into the unproductive waste 
of the public treasuries. I^is little likely* that this class of land- 
holders will do so extensively, but, in so far as the redemption 
may be carried out, it may safely be said lhat its action will either 
be valueless or hurtful. 

4. The foregoing observations apply equally to districts in 
which the land assessment is not permanently fixed j but as regards 
these, other most important considerations, affecting the develop- 
ment of the public revenues and the general productive re- 
sources of the country, require examination. For a permission to 
redeem the land assessment in those parts of.Itidia is equivalent 
to fixing the existing assessment in perpetuity, as it could not be 
just to place*one landholder in a worse position than another, or 
after haying allowed the redemption of the land assessment in 
cases too numerous to -be deemed exceptional, to declare that 
landholders who bad not been able to redeem should continue 
liable to have their assessment increased. This would be doubly 
unjust, for the onerons character of their existing assessment might 
put it out of their power to redeem it, and this original hardship 
would thus be the occasion of placing, them in a position of 
permanent inferiority. In order to be just to the whole class of 
landholders, it would be necessary to fix the existing assessment 
in perpetuity in all parts of India to which the plan of permitting 
its redemption is extended, and this consideration gives great 
importance to the proposals of the Government of hj^Jia. 

5. The late lamented Colonel Baird Smith argued in favour 
of a permanent settlement of the land assessment in the North- 
West Provinces, that it would confirm and accelerate the improve- 
ment that had resulted from fixing the assessment for terms of 30 
years. That may be admitted, and yet the measure might cub'd I 
disadvantages which would more than counterbalance these antici- 
pated benefits. It should be shown further that an equivalent 
prospective revenue to that sacrificed by fixing the present land 
assessment in perpetuity could be more advantageously obtained 
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m some other form, for it is indisputable that the cost of governing 

India will be enhanced as the cduhtyy advances in wealth and 

civilization, and that a larger and a larger revenue will be needed. 

as time moves on, t6 meet the requirements of a more advanced 

and complicated state of society. It htis to bo shown that it would 

be for the general welfare to give up to the land-holding class, 

without equivalent, the public right to share in any improvement 

of the land rent that may a/id must result from the progress of 

India in wealth and population. A permanent settlement luvours 

the landholder at the expense of the community at large, and the 

loss to the future revenue that it involves would have to be met 

by taxation. All aiguments in favour o 1 the measure must rest 

then upon the assumption that a revenue raised from the rent ot 

land presses more heavily upon the industry of a country than an 

equivalent revenue raised in other ways. And reasons that would 

suffice to establish the^ad vantage of a permanent settlement of the 

laud assessment would also suffice to establish the advantage of 

abolishing it altogether. 3£ul how stands the case between rent 

and taxation ? Would India, really be benefited if the whole or 

any portion of the public revenue now derived from the rent of 

laud were to be relinquished, and the amount so given up to be 

raised by taxation instead ? This is the real issue, and a most 

important one it is. * « 

G. In order to arrive at a clear understanding of this import- 
ant question, the essential distinctions between rent and taxation 
must be kept in view. Kent, in the estimation of modern econo- 
mists, resultsJVoin land varying in fertility and in advantages of 
situation, whieli makes it to be of more value in one place than in 
auolher. On the more valuable land a greater amount- of produce 
can be raised for the same outlay than on the less valuable land ; 
but as the latter must suffice to remunerate the occupier, the 
excess of produce yielded by all kinds of land above that of the 
worst in cultivation constitutes a rent, which can have no influence 
in enhancing the cost of cultivation, as this is determined by the 
cost of cultivating the least favourably situated land, which yields 
no rent. Rent may therefore be received entirely by a landlord, 
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or be shared between him and other parties in many different 
ways, without affecting the ,cc/str of agricultural production in the 
slightest degree. For example, in England the rent of land is 
burdened with payments of various kinds for focal rates,' interest 
of mortgages, and private settlements, which diminish the share 
left for the landlord j but these burdens do not affect the cost of 
production at all, which remains exactly what it would have been 
had the entire rent been received by tjie landlord. 

7. The land assessment of India, when of moderate amount, 
as in the surveyed districts of the Bombay Presidency, is merely 
a share of the natural rent that the land must yield when in 
cultivation, and has therefore no prejudicial influence upoii pro- 
duction. And herein consists its distinction from taxation in 
any form. The latter raises the price of the commodity taxed, 
and so interferes with its consumption. Taxes upon imports 
are usually paid by the consumers, and' check trade. Taxes 
upon exports arc uslially paid by the producers, and also check 
trade. Taxes upon income, necessaries, or personal expenditure, 
all tend to diminish consumption and check trade. But a public 
revenue derived fron rent neither enhances prices nor diminishes 
consumption. The whole result is, that the rent is shared be- 
tween the Government and the ostensible landlord ; but the rent 
itself is neither greater nor less than it would have been had this 
division not existed, so that the productive power of the country 
remains unaffected. And as the amount of rent constantly in- 
creases with the progress of society, without any effort on the 
part of the landholder, it may justly be looked upon as the natural 
inheritance of the public, and. forms beyond all qi*€»tion a most 
legitimate fund for contributing to the expenses of government. 
Mr. J. S. Mill* observes most justly, “ The ordinary progress of 
a society which increases in wealth is at all times tending to 
augment the incomes of landholders, to give them both a greater 
amount and a greater proportion of the wealth of the community, 
independently of any trouble or outlay incurred by themselves.” 
In India this continually augmenting income has been at all times 

* “ Principles of Political Economy,” vol. ii. p. 3()0. Edition of 1848. 
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prescriptively subject to a deduction for public purposes, or, in 
other words, a sfyare of the property ip the soil has been reserved 
by the State. And this ‘state of things beings universally recog- 
nized, the land assessment is the most popular of all imposts, and 
may from time to* time be increased, as the country advances in 
wealth*, without risk of giving rise to serious discontent. A land- 
holder in India might cbmplain of his assessment being heavier 
than he could pay, but lie pever would dream of contesting tile 
right of the Government to increase it within moderate limits. 
The land assessment is not only the most productive, but also the 
most popular, of all the modes of raising revenue in India, and it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that any scheme of general 
taxation could be devised as a substitute which would be equally 
acceptable to the people. 

8. It has been argued that, however, indisputable the theo- 
retical correctness of die foregoing account of the land assessment 
of India, the practice of the civilized nations of Europe is» against 
it, and that, as these have advanced in wealth and civilization, they 
have gradually given up the .practice of. raising any considerable 
portion of their revenue from land, and have ’substituted taxation for 
the right of the State to a share of the land rent. It would suffi- 
ciently account for this, if true, that the governments of Europe 
have been for the most part in the hands of the landlords-; but the 
assumption that the land of European countries now contributes 
little to the public reveuue will not bear examination. In most 
of these countries the land tax still forms an important item of the 
public resources, and is liable to increase without reference to 
other taxes^and even in England, where the land tax has not 
varied for upVards of a century, and may be redeemed at an 
equitable valuation, the land still furnishes the chief resource of 
local taxation. Tithes and country rates are still in great part 
paid by the land, and form virtually a charge upon the rent. It 
appears that the assessment on land levied by county rates in 
England and Wales in the year 1832-33 amounted to 5,434,890/.,* 

* Papers published by the Board of Trade, rol. iii. p. 34, quoted io Maculloch’s 
“ Statistical Account of the British Empire,” vpl. ii. p. 421. 
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from which it is evident that even here land still contributes 
largely towards the expenses of*administration, jnd the position 

that the land assessment has been given up is seen to be untenable. 

• * 

9. There is nothing, then, in the practice of the civilized 
nations of Europe that is condemnatory of the land assessment of 
India, or militates against the conclusions to be drawn from a 
scientific comparison of it with other modes of raising an equi- 
valent revenue. It should be compared with the lately introduced 
income tax and licences on the exercise of trades and profes. 
sions. Both of these, in the Bombay Presidency at all events, are 
most unpopular, and have quite failed to answer the expectations 
at first formed of their productiveness. It was anticipated that 
they would add half a million sterling to the revenues of the 
Bombay Presidency, but the actual yield up to the present time 
is understood to be less than a fourth of that amount. They are 
besides liable to the objections of being inquisitorial in their oper- 
ation, and most demoralizing in their influence upon the revenue 
establishments and the people at large. It is hardly to be expected 
that either of these taxes,' or both of them combined, would yield 
in the Bombay Presidency as much as may be expected from the 
increase of the land revenue that might legitimately be made on 
the expiration of the thirty years’ term /or which the existing 
assessment has been fixed at the survey settlements. The supe- 
riority of the land assessment to either of the above sources of 
revenue can hardly be questioned, and under such circumstances 
can it be wise or expedient to relinquish for ever the right of the 
State to participate in a general rise of the land rcn£. and so to 
compel a resort to modes of taxation which arc hateful to the 
people and* injuriously affect industry, as welt as retard the 
development of the resources of the country ? 

10. It is further worthy of consideration, that future Indian 
financiers are likely to experience peculiar difficulties in finding 
substitutes for the gradual increase of the land assessment that is 
proposed to be given up, through the necessity of their conciliating 
the public opinion of this country in all their financial arrange- 
ments. In this respect the finance of India stands at a great 
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disadvantage as compared with that of any of the larger colonies 
of Great Britain., The Finance Minister of an Australian colony 
or of Canada has only to consider the wishes ^nd interests of his 
fellow-colonists, anti feels himself to be at liberty to tax, and does 
freely tax, import from the mother-country, <o any extent he may 
think’ fit ; but the Finance Minister of India must be prepared to 
encounter a storm of indignation from the manufacturers of this 
country in attempting to iijipose import duties upon British manu- 
factures, however much he may deem the measure to be called for 
with a view only to the interests of India. He will practically be 
excluded from all sources of income that would injuriously affect 
the interests of England. At this very time pressure from this 
country seems about to force the Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to reduce the duties upon imports by one-half, and 
an influential party in this country is -already pgitating for 
the import and expo»t trade of India being made dhtirely free. 
The opium revenue of India is also of doubtful stability, and 
already opium taxation hat been carried to an extreme that leaves 
little, if any, chance oNuturq increase of revenue from this source. 
If then the future Indian financier is to be shut out from the 
prolific resources of the land, customs, and opium, he could only 
fall back upon direct taxation, with its train of corrupting and 
demoralizing influenced. And it may well be asked, -Would a 
permanent income tax, ever increasing in proportion to the enlarg- 
ing expenses of administration, be more desirable than periodical 
enhancements of the land assessment ? And if not, how can it be 
expedient or justifiable, in the peculiar financial relations subsist- 
ing bctweeft^iiis country and India, to cut away the land from 
the limited tifild of taxation open to the financiers of the latter 
country ? 

11. There yet remains for consideration the argument that 
the impetus that would be given to agriculture by the permanent 
limitation of the land assessment would be so marvellously great 
that it would more than compensate the Government and the 
people for the future loss of revenue which the measure would 
entail. It may be at once conceded that the establishment of the 
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land assessment in perpetuity would, <in some degree, enhance the 
value of laud, and’stimulate, correspondingly the # energies of the 
landholder. But its effect in this direction would hardly he per- 
ceptible in the surveyed districts of the Bdmbay Presidency, 
where the assessment has been fixed at a moderate amount for 
terms of thirty years, accompanied with arrangements for ‘duly 
recording all changes in the occupation of land, which have 
made its possession so secure * and its transfer so simple, that 
the energies of the agriculturists have already been stimulated 
to a most, remarkable extent j and it is probable that more has 
been done for the development of agricultural production than 
would have been brought about by an entire remission of the 
land assessment, unaccompanied by a 'field survey, to define 
the limits of properties, and to parcel out the waste into fields 
of a size convenient for tillage, and each bearing a distinct 
assessment. "The area and assessment of any field, waste or cul- 
tivated, an any surveyed portion of the Bombay Presidency, 
is at once obtainable by application to the village accountant, 
and any one wishing to cccupy waste, land Can thus readily obtain 
every needful information regarding the portion he is desirous of 
occupying, and is at once placed in possession, upon engaging to 
pay regularly the assessment placed upon it. This at once enables 
a cultivator, who has the means of extending his operations, to 
suit himself with land, and, combined with the privilege of relin- 
quishing at any time any survey field which he may find it inconve- 
nient to continue to cultivate, places him in a position of freedom 
and security, in regard to the occupation of land, such as is pro- 
bably enjoyed by no other agriculturist in the wosfeR And the 
result has been an extension of cultivation in districts* where there 
was a large* extent of waste previous to the survey which is 
perhaps unexampled. 

12. The late Colonel Baird Smith, in his Famine Report, ob*„ 
serves that, in the surveyed districts of the North-West Provinces, 
“ the latest returns accessible to him* show that there is a breadth 
of culturable and uncultivated land of nearly 8,000,000 acres, 
being equal to one-third part of its whole present cultivation, and 
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to about one-sixth part of its*total area. Since ihe existing settle- 
ments began a jiew domain of *up\wrds of 1, '000, 000 acres has 
been added to the area of cultivation, and under the additional 
stimulus of a demand limited for ever, it may fairly be expected^ 
that the growth of this domain will be sensibly increased.” It 
thus appears that about one-eighth part of the culturable waste of 
the surveyed districts 'ot* the North-West Provinces has been 
brought under tillage since the present revenue assessment was 
introduced. This is considered to be a satisfactory proof of the 
success of the settlement, but it is very far short of what has been 
accomplished in the surveyed districts of the Bombay Presidency 
under the operation of a held assessment. In the collectorates 
of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country, where the propor- 
tion of culturable waste to cultivated land, at the introduction of 
the survey settlements, was about the same -as hi thQ North-West 
Provinces, and where the existing settlements have-not upon an 
average been in operation more than ten years, the cultivation 
returns would show that* a new domain of from two to three 
millions of acres has been added to the cultivated area under the 
operation of the field assessment, and thatrin most of these <.dis- 
tricts the whole, of l he waste, excepting soils of very inferior quality> 
has already been brought under tillage. Instead of one-ninth of 
the waste, as iu the Jjjfovth-West Provinces, at least five-sixths of 
the waste of those parts of the Bombay territory in which the 
survey settlements have been in operation ten years and upwards 
have been added to the cultivated domain. And in the province 
of Khandeish, where the extent of culturable waste, generally 
covered wR2i jipigle, was six times greater than the cultivated 
area at the commencement of the survey operations, ten years ago, 
about half a million of acres has been brought into* cultivation. 
A far greater extension of cultivation than the late Colonel Baird 
Smith ventured to anticipate, as the result of a permanent settle- 
ment of the land assessment of the North-West Provinces, has 
been already accomplished, under the operation of the field 
assessment of the Bombay territories, fixed for terms of thirty 
years. So remarkable and rapid a development of agricultural 
industry is almost unexampled in any part of the world, without 
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aid from immigration; anti it cannot in fairness be argued 
that any further Stimulus i,s ntfeded to extend .cultivation over 
the unappropriated waste. And it is nearly certain that no 
sensible effect in accelerating the cultivation* of waste; or the 
development of the* resources of the soil in other ways, would 
be produced by fixing the present assessment of the settled 
parts of the Bombay territories in ' perpetuity. And in all 
parts suitable for the production of exportable products, such as 
the Southern Maratha Country and Khandeish, these are promptly 
raised to meet the wants of the market, as shown by the rapid 
growth of the export trade of Bombay. The peasantry are be- 
coming comparatively wealthy, independent, and enterprising 
as evidenced by their conducting the greater part of the carrying 
trade of the country, in addition to their agricultural operations, 
and by their faising the New Orleans variety of cotton in localities 
suited for it? and purchasing costly machinery for cleansing it from 
the seed. It has been, without due consideration, remarked of 
other parts of the country, and more especially of the colleetorates 
of Poona, Ahmednuggur, Shalapoor* and Sattara, that the cultiva- 
tors there continue the old round of grain crops, and do not turn 
tlieir attention to the raising of valuable products suited for export 
The observation .however, is most, unjust to them, for, with the great 
populations of Bombay and Poona to feed within easy distance, it 
so happens that grain crops in the aried climates of those eol- 
lectorates pay better than cotton or other exportable products, 
and this is the reason why they are so extensively grown. There, 
as elsewhere, the ryots raise the crops which they think will pay 
them best, and they arc seldom mistaken in their^hajpe. 

13 . Property in the soil is just taking root in ‘the surveyed 
districts of the Bombay Presidency, and the feeling of proprietary 
right is as surely being fostered and developed under the thirty 
years* settlements as it would be under a permanent settlement. 
All that is wanted for this, is security of tenure, moderation in* 
the Government demand, and facilities for transfer, all of which 
advantages are secured to Uie occupants of land under the Bombay 
settlements. The landholders value their possessions more 
highly than before ; but for this very reason, in these purely 
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agricultural districts, they can rarely be induced to part with 
them, aud in consequence transfers otland are not common. And 
in parts of the country like Khandcish, wjiere unappropriated 
waste is readily obtairihble on application, it is not to be expected 
that any considerable price should be given for land already 
occupied. Owing to these cai/ses, sales of land are comparatively 
few, and it is probable that many years will yet elapse before any 
generally recognized understanding as to the saleable v^lue of 
lane becomes current. Sales have been and are being effected for 
sums varying from one to many years purchase of the assessment, 
but they are too few and isolated to be used as data for estimating 
the saleable valuo of land in the settled districts. The desire, 
however, of retaining exclusive possession of land is universally 
strong, and is fast consolidating into a proprietary right, which 
will be fully perfected in the course of time if the present 
revenue arrangement# be upheld. The example ofTanjore, where 
a moderate assessment, subjected to little change for many years, 
has so developed private property in the soil, thj|t land sells for 
twenty years’ purchase of the assessment, is also proof tlyit a 
permanent limitation of the Government dfcmand is nowise essen- 
tial to the growth of proprietary rights. 

14. There still remains for consideration the possibility of a 
fall taking place in the value of money, which is perhaps the most 
important circumstance that bears upon the question of fixing the 
land assessment in perpetuity. A fall in the value of money is 
equivalent to a corresponding reduction of the existing assessment, 
and any coii^defablc fall, say to the extent of 25 per cent., would 
seriously cripple the resources of the Indian Government. It is 
true that financial pressure from this cause would 'be in some 
degree alleviated through certain of the public charges, such 
as interest of debt, pensions, railway guarantees, &c., being of a 
fixed character and not liable to increase in proportion to a fall in 
the value of money ; but if it be supposed that the Government 
would only suffer to the extent of one-half of the diminution in 
the value of the land assessment caused by such a fall, the conse- 
quences, might be very serious. The loss could not be met by 
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raising the land assessment, for that is to be fixed for ever, and 
the consequence would be that ’taxation in some f/orm would have 
to be resorted to for .-making it good. 

# 

15. And this consideration is of especial moment at the * 
present time, when such a fall in the value of money is probably 
going on throughout the world, owing to the vastly greater quan- 
tities of the precious metals that have been, produced of late 
years, and is entirely removed from the region of speculation as 
regards India, where it has been in sure, rapid, and visible opera- 
tion for a considerable period. The Indian newspapers and 
periodicals for years past have teemed with complaints of the 
increased cost of living. Labourers and servants require’tnore 
wages; house rent is everywhere higher; horses cost more- to 
keep ; and in all departments of private expenditure money no 
longer goes so far as it did. The same is the case with the great 
staple of agricultural industry. Grain in Bombay and Poona is 
much dearer than it was teii to fifteen years ago ; cotton is at least 
100 per cent, higher (accounted for in part by the stoppage of the 
Am&ican supply) ; oil-seeds and othcl staples are much enhanced 
in price. It would be quite within the mark to estimate that 
prices of agricultural produce are, upon an average, 25 per cent, 
higher at the present time than they were 1,5 years ago. And the 
assessment of the early-settled districts is certainly to that extent 
lighter than when it was first imposed. This would justify a cor- 
responding increase being made when the current terms of thirty 
years for which the settlement has been made expire. It is there- 
fore no trifling revenue which the Governrnentof Indisygnow think - 
ing*of saciificing for ever, but an expected increase of 25 per cent, 
on the land assessment of the Bombay Presidency in the course 
of the next thirty years. The first of the districts settled was that 
of Lndapoor, which will have been thirty years in operation in four 
or five years more, and from that time forward one district after ■ 
another would have to be resettled, and the anticipated improve- 
ment in the land revenue would begin to be felt. 

16. The remarkable fall taking place in the value of money 
in India is not wholly due to an increased production of the 
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precious metals throughout .the world of late years, but is also 
ascribable to an increased demand* for Indian staples by foreign 
countries within the sarfe period, which have^been purchased to ft 
large extent with*silwer. The demand of foreign countries far 
Indian staples hits greatly exceeded the demand of India for 
foreign productions, and the excess of the former over the latter 
has necessarily been ma*dd up by imports of silver, by which the 
coinage of India has been largely augmented and also lowered in 
value. There is no indication as yet of any alteration being likely 
to take place soon in this peculiar condition of the export and 
import trade of India, so that the depreciation in the value of 
money, traceable to it, seems likely to continue for some consider- 
able period. 

17. The improvement effected of late years in the internal 
communications of India has also had.no inconsiderate influence 
in lowering the value of money in the interior. . Districts which 
had no etsy communication with the coast had of course little 
foreign trade. Only valuable commodities, capable of ready trans- 
portation, could be exported, and consequently their means of 
supplying themselves with foreign .commodities, and especially 
with silver, were extremely limited. Owing to this, cause, the 
value of money in such, remote localities was always high. Prices 
of agricultural produce were therefore low, and reductions oi the 
land assessment, by inducing extension of cultivation and in- 
creased production, made them still lower, and rendered it more 
and more difficult for the agriculturist to convert his produce 
into money.. This state of things has been a marked result of 
the land revenue settlements of the Punjab. But open up such 
au inland district to foreign commerce by means -of railways, 
roads, or navigable canals or rivers, and silver immediately flows in 
to purchase the productions which foreigners covet. A greater and 
greater breadth of the cultivated land, which previously, from the 
absence of a foreign demand, had been unavoidably devoted 
to the production of food and other articles suited for internal 
consumption, is yearly appropriated to the growth of exportable 
produce, and thus prices rise from two causes—; firstly, from a 
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iltll in tl»e value of money caused by’increased importations of it; 
and, secondly , from a diminished production of grain and other 
crops suitable for internal consumption.' It may now be readily 

seen how great must he the effect of improved communications in 

raising prices of agricultural produce in inland districts, and so 
enabling the landholders to pay ^without difficulty an increased 
assessment. The enhanced value given to land by improved, 
means of transport would be a most in^portant subject for inves- 
tigation when the existing land revenue settlements expire, and the 
increased assessment that might then be imposed, in consideration 
of such improvements, would be a certain and most legitimate 
return to the State for the public money expended upon, or other 
aid afforded to such undertakings. 

18. It is also to be borne in mind that a first settlement of 
the land assessment for a term of years can only he justly viewed 
as experimental, and experience of its working for a series of 
years is required to ascertain whether it is suitable or nft. This 
remark applies to most of the existing; settlements throughout 
India, exclusive of Bengal, and certainly to all the Revenue Survey 
Settlements of the Bombay Presidency, none of which have yet 
run through the thirty years of its first or experimental term, so 
that even if the principle of fixing the assessment in perpetuity 
were sound, it would nevertheless be most inexpedient and 
unwise to give it practical application in the Bombay Presidency 
until the present settlements have run their course of thirty years 
and Furnished trustworthy data, as well as a fitting opportunity foe 
determining what the permanent assessment should be. 

19. The foregoing arguments may serve to show the danger 

of precipitate action in a matter so important as the land revenue 
of India, even if they should not be deemed conclusive as to the 
impolicy of fixing the land assessment in perpetuity. They may 
be shortly recapitulated as follows : — * 

1. That the great want of Indian agriculture is capital, and 
it would therefore be most inexpedient to tempt the 
, landholders to withdraw any portion of their inadequate 
capital from the land in order to redeem its assessment. 
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2. That* the land assessment of India, when of moderate 
amount, is a rent-charge/ npt a tax, and therefore might 
be increased Vlien the existing settlements ex'pire in 
proportion t§ any rise that may have taken place in the 
value of laird from natural causes, without adding to the 
cost of agricultural production, or burdening the general 
industry of the country in any way. This could not be 
said of taxation in any form, and India therefore could 
not benefit, but must suffer, by every substitution of 
taxation for the existing or prospective land assessment. 

3. That among the civilized nations of Europe the land rent 

still ranks among the most important sources of the 
public revenue, and the practice of those nations there- 
fore furnishes no justification for cutting off this resource 

from the future Governments of India. » 

«: 

4. That it is inexpedient, in the peculiar financial relations 
* of India with England, which allow little freedom of 

* action to the India Governments in dealing with import 
and export duties, to fetter them itill further by depriv- 
ing them of the power to make the land revenue bear a 
share of the increased expense of administration that 
must result from the future progress of India in wealth 
and population. 

5. That the impetus likely to be given to agriculture through 
fixing the land assessment in perpetuity, beyond what is 
being given by assessments fixed for terms of thirty 
yc«AS, accompanied by provisions for giving security of 
tenure and facilities of transfer to the landholder, would 
be too insignificant to form any sufficient compensation 
to the Government or to the public for drying up a most 
ancient, popular, and productive source of revenue, and 
compelling a resort to taxation to make good the loss. 

6. That the future capability of the land of India to bear 
assessment must steadily increase as the value of money 
diminishes, under the combined influence of an increas- 
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ing supply of silver, the progress of population and 
wealth, and improved nfbans of communication and in 
proportion. ,to this capability wolild be the loss .to be 
incurred by fixing the assessment permanently at its 
present standard. 

4- * 

7. That the existing settlemertts of the land assessments — in 
the Bombay Presidency at all events — are merely experi- 
mental, and are therefore unsuited for being made the 
basis of a permanent settlement of the land revenue. 

20. The proposed regulations for the sale of unappropriated 
uncleared waste land at a price not exceeding 2 \ rupees per acre, 
and of waste unencumbered with jungle at a price not exceeding 
five rupees an acre, might in certain localities he taken advantage 
of by Europeans for the formation of tea and coffee plantations ; 
and it is unquestionably most desirable to encourage the formation 
of such plantations in all suitable localities. And if this important 
object would be better promoted by the absolute sale of the 
unappropriated waste, than by its grant at an annual quit-rent for 
a series of years, the former course* should be preferred. But 
the operation of the plan should be carefully confined to 
localities suited for the settlement of Europeans, and for the for- 
mation, upder their superintendence, of valuable plantations, by 
which the export trade and wealth of the country would be 
augmented, in order that the undeveloped public property in the 
waste, which must some day become of great value, may not be 
sacrificed without an adequate object. 

21. The value of waste land for plantation pupwses must, 
even in suitable climates, vary greatly, according to the nature of 
the soil, command of labour and of markets, and facilities of com- 
munication, and it would often happen that the rates at which the 
waste is proposed to be sold would be far short of a fair equivalent 
for the public property in the soil to be transferred to the pur-' 
chaser. In fact the limitation of rates laid down in the 29th para- 
graph of the Resolution of the Government of India would afford 
no prot|ption to the public whatever, as it would not prevent a local 
officer from assigning away the land for ever for a merely nominal 
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price. The limitation cotdd only operate against the public, never 
for its protection j and as it would invest the local authorities with 
great discretionary power which could hardly be used in the 
interest’s of the public?, it seems most desirable that any limitation 
should declare tlie minimum , not the maximum, price at which the 
unappropriated waste may be gold. A better test of the value of 
the public property which is proposed to be sold would be to put it 
up to auction at a minimum price, though this plan also is liable 
to objection as being likely to discourage settlement, for it would 
be a great disappointment to any intending planter, after having 
discovered, by laborious and possibly expensive investigation, 
a suitable locality for hisplamation, to lose it after all by someone 
bidding over his head. This difficulty would be obviated by 
allowing the planter to obtain his land without resorting to an 
auction sale, on condition of his paying an Annual quit-rent to 
Government, amounting to 5 per cent, of the minimum price of 
which it would be put up to auction, for thirty years, whefl the quit- 
rent should be subject to fevision and increased, as in the case of the 
survey settlements of the North-Western Provinces and Bombay. 
It would probably be found that most planters would prefer to 
hold at an annual quit-rent, so as to be able to reserve all their 
capital for the cultivation of their estates, while by this plan the 
public property in the prospective land rent would b(f preserved 
intact, and at all events no harm could be done by giving the 
planters the option of resorting to either of the two modes sug* 
gested, for obtaining the land they may require. 

22.’ hLwould-be most undesirable, however, to extend the 
rules for th& purchase of waste lands to localities unsuited for 
European planters, as this would, as already explained, be equivalent 
to fixing the land assessment in perpetuity, and so deprive the 
Government and the public of a most promising source of future 
revenue. The wliple Presidency of Bombay (exclusive of Sind) 
does not perhaps contain a single tract of waste land from which 
a European could make a living as an agriculturist. Its principal 
wastes are in the province of Khandcish, and they are lor most 
part of the year pestilential jungles in which a European could 
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not live. There is no public advantage to be gained in the 

Bombay Presidency by the introduction of rules t framed to meet 
the requirements of European planters, and* it is most certain that 
these would not avail themselves of them wlicreas the existing 
system is found to be quite suitable for Natives,’ and is ensuring 
a more rapid cultivation of the waste than the most: successful 
of British colonies can parallel, while it secures to the public 
their unquestioned right to share in the future increased value 
that cannot fail to be given to the lands in question, through 
the operation of the natural causes which have been already fully 
described in discussing the policy of fixing the land assessment in 
perpetuity. The value of the public property in the wastes of 
Khandeish is enormous. This province, before it was wasted and 
its populatiq||.almost exterminated, by repeated inroads ofMaratha 
and Pindarree hordes of plunderers, yielded a public revenue 
of three-fourths of a million sterling, and so va’pid is likely to be 
its progress under the survey settlement, now that it is brought 
into direct railway communication with Bombay, that its land 
revenue may well be doubled in the .course of the next thirty 
years by the cultivation of waste, when that doubled revenue 
would admit of being further increased on the renewal of the 
survey settlements. There are extensive tracts of waste in Khan- 
deish which, from the absence of population, are not yet in a con- 
dition for detailed survey and assessment, but it would be a 
fhonstrous sacrifice of public property to declare these wastes to be 
saleable for any sums not exceeding rupees per acre. The Khan- 
deish husbandmen have added half a million of acres to their culti- 
vated domain in the course of the last ten years, ancU .re steadily 
advancing upon the jungles around them at a continually accele- 
rating pace. The next ten years may possibly add a million m&e 
of acres to their conquest from the jungle, and, as population and 
wealth increase, their encroachment upon the waste will continue* 
until the whole five millions of acres, at which.its extent may be 
roughly estimated, are brought under their dominion. This is 
now going on under the operation of field settlements fixed for 
thirty jraars, and it may be asked what more remarkable or satis- 
factory progress could be desired ? The future public property 
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in course of development in the province of Khandeisli is enor- 
mous, and it would be a grievoiu? errpr and public misfortune were 
it to be sacrificed, eithfeir by fixing the present land assessment in 
perpetuity, or by Celling the unappropriated waste upon the terms 
proposed. * • 

23. The proposals of the Government of India for the sale 
of waste lands in perpetuity, discharged from all prospective de- 
mand on account of Land* Rcvefiue, may then be 'pronounced to 
be quite unsuitable for the Presidency of Bombay, which never 
has offered, and never will offer, a field for European planters. 
Europeans may, and it is to be hoped will, locate themselves in the 
interior, to purchase and prepare cotton and other agricultural 
products for foreign markets, and their presence there would in 
all probability be of great advantage to the landholders and to 
the foreign trade of the Presidency. But as ‘mere^agriculturists 
there is positively no ‘opening for them at all, and the object of 
encouraging their settlement as planters is too visionary to furnish 
a shadow of an argument for disturbing a successful land settle- 
ment which is securing a*rdpid extension of cultivation over 
the waste, while preserving intact the "public rights over the 
undeveloped capabilities of the soil, as the patrimony of future 
generations. 

G. WINGATE. 

Croft on 1 louse, Hants, 2nd May I8f>2. 


-0 IN 
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Revenue Survey and Assessment. 

f c 

No. 1211. 

Revenue Department. 

» 

, Bombay Castle, 27th March 1868. 

r 

Memorandum from the Survey and Settlement Commissioner N. D. 
No. 832n, 'dated 30th October 1867 — Forwarding 16 printed 
copies of Sir George Wingate’s Notes upon his (Colonel 
brands’) report No. 147, dated 12th February 1867, on the 
1 e-Settlement of the Indapoor Talooka, and of his letter 
.No. 828, dated 7th October 1867, handing up the same to 
Government; as also 10 copies, with maps, of the Report above 
referred to. 

Resolution. — The original Report of Colonel Francis con- 
taining his proposals for the revision of the settlement of Indapoor 
was submitted by the Revenue Commissioner S. D. with a memo- 
randum dated 22nd May 1867. This Report gives a very clear 
account ol the circumstances of the Talooka before it was surveyed 
and settled by the late Mr. Goldsmid and Sir George Wingate, 
and also of the results of the settlement, which are shown to 
have been most satisfactory. A copy was at once forwarded to 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, but as this is the first of the 
series now commencing of the revised settlements in the Deccan 
and Southern Maratha Country, the subject is of unusual im- 
portance, and final instructions on the Report were deferred until 
Colonel Francis should have had an opportunity of consulting 
Sir George Wingate in England. • r 

2. Ihis has been done, and Colonel Francis has forwarded 
a memorandum which Sir Geojge Wingate has drawn up. It is 
most satisfactory to find that the conclusions arrived at in this 
memorandum correspond so very closely with the proposals which 
Colonel Francis submitted to Government. 

3. Sir George Wingate’s suggestions in regard to the more 
accurate and uniform record of Survey statistics should be attend' 
ed to. The proposals in Colonel Francis’ 4th paragraph founded 
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thereon should be adopted, *with the modification that the Survey 
Commissioners .should consult the* Scvene Commissioners before 
finaUy*submitting the forms for the approval of Government, and 
should either obtain tfieir consent or explain the reasons of their 
dissent in any particulars. * 

4. There can be yo.douhl but that the local cess should be 
fixed for the period of settlement, as stated in paragraph 7 oi 
Colonel Francis’ memorandum, and the rate of one anna may be 
adopted as proposed. It will of course be made clear that the 
right of Government preserved to impose water rates in the event 
of irrigational works being constructed. 

5. Ordinarily it will not be needful to re-measure and re- 
classify whole districts” as they come under re-settlement; but in 
districts surveyed during the early years of newly organized 
survey these operations must be repeated, and the tyisdom of the 
course adopted by Government and the Legislatin' e in ^reserving 
the right has been already proved by the admitted necessity for a 
new measurement and classification of the district of Imlapoor. 

6. There is a great dedl of force in wjiat Sir George Wingate 

urges in his 6th to 9th paragraphs about the taxation of improve- 
ments. But Government cannot fully coincide in all his conclu- 
sions. c „ 

7. In regard to special taxation of wells, it is said with truth 
• that water is, like mineral wealth, fairly taxable by the landlord 

when used by the tenant. Ilis 'Excellency in Council, howevci, 
considers that the first principle of its taxation should be that 
which governs our taxation of the land itself; that is, the capabi- 
lity of bcingmsed rather than the use itself. If water of good 
quality be easily available near the surface, it is moil: reasonable 
to tax such land by a light additional rate, whether the water be 
used or not, than to lay an oppressively heavy tax on those who 
expend capital and labour in bringing the water into use. There 
is, however, a point at which this principle must be modified, foi 
when the land is such that when water is not brought to it it will 
bear nothing, and when water is used it will yield a fine crop, then 
even a light tax in the former case is impossible. Of this class 
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arc the sandy tracts in the Conqan, which under the influence of 
water become cocoanut gardens. It must be held that the right 
of Government to levy a rate by virtue of the water below the 
surface is in abeyance, or dormant, till the Water is produced, but 
it is doubted greatly,* even in this extreme case, whether it is 
politic, though it may be asserted U> be just, to levy more jhan 
would be leviable from first class rice ground, which enjoys also 
the benefits of water, not created, it is c true, by the tenant, but 
utilized by means of his preparation of the ground. 

8. The question of rice fields as compared with dry crop 
land next naturally arises. The Governor in Council is not pre- 
pared at, present to concur wholly with Sir George Wingate ; for 
it may be asiced whether the adaptability of the soil to rice crops 
is not sufficiently taken into account if the land when so adapted 
is treated asjfirst class dry crop land, without adding a special 
rate because the tenant has expended capital in developing its 
qualities. 

9. But, as stated by Sir George Wingate, this question does 
not arise here, and it may be reserved for future discussion. 

10. And in respect to garden lands it is- true tiiat in some 
districts the difficulty of ascertaining what lands have water capa- 
bilities ngey prevent the adoption of a system that, in lieu of 
taxing wells specially, taxes ail lands capable of producing water 
with a reasonable amount of trouble. Still Government would 
advocate the propriety of restricting the demand of Government on 
well lands to the maximum rate on first class dry crop soils. An 
extra rate for water cap’abilities in all districts in which such capa- 
bilities may be easily ascertained and recorded might properly be 
added to th6 classification, just as a double crop, or other special 
fertility, is dealt with. But this may not be practicable or expe- 
dient everywhere, and in all districts, such as that of Indapoor, in 
which the garden cultivation is scanty — and it is a great object to 
encourage it — the T)est policy is that which Colonel Francis has 
adopted. It may be difficult to ascertain what lands are capable of 
producing water, but it is easy to make the maximum for dry crop 
lands the maximum for well lands also. This course, which His 
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Excellency the Governor hr Counpil sanctions in till district now 
under seview, yill certainly leatf to the great increase of well culti* 
vation'during the currency of the settlement now about to be made. 

11. In regard to Sir George Wingate’s remarks in para- 
graph 9 about a building rate, it may be observed that the Survey 
A c^hardly provides iij s,ufficiint detail for the contingency of the 
increased value of property for building purposes ; and it is pro- 
bable that special legislation will’have before long to be resorted 
to in order to obtain proper sanction for the rules under which the 
settlement of such lands is now progressing in the larger towns. 

12. Sir George Wingate has in his memorandum referred 
briefly to his views of a permanent settlement. Government 
consider that his arguments against permanent settlements are 
thoroughly conclusive, and the present settlement of Indapoor 
may be taken as an example, on the one hand, of the prosperity 
attainable under a thiry years’ settlement, and on the other of the 
wasteful sacrifice of revenue involved in a permanent settlement, 
for had the former settlement been permanent, Government would 
now have been deprived of an additional revenue of 53 per cent., 
which the people arc ready to pay without the slightest dissatis- 
faction. If it be alleged that the memorandum written on this 
subject by Sir George, Wingate some years ago is out of date, his 
remarks in the present memorandum arc at any rate fresh and 
well timed, and they give Government the most recent views of 
one who has greater experience in the Revenue system of this 
Presidency than any one alive. 


13. The very elaborate details by which Colonel Francis 
has supported his propositions for the revision of the rates leave 
no doubt but that he has exercised a very wise discretion in not 
increasing the assessment further, as he might have done had he 
beeu guided solely by the recent prices of produce. 

14. An increase of upwards of 50 per cent, is not slight, but 
it is fully justified by the difference in the circumstances of the 
district, the increased facilities of communication, and the rise in 
prices, even taking the average prices much lower than those 
ruling in the last five years. 
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15 . Thfi Governor in Council -therefore confirms the pro- 

posed rates for thirty years, ( arid' approves, subject to the above 
remarks, all Colonel Francis* proposals nbw submitted ia these 
reports. i * 

16. The acknowledgments of Government are due to 
Colonel Francis for his very clear and elaborate Report. 

17. A copy should be sent to Her 'Majesty’s Secreta^ of 
State. 

To the Revenue Commissioner N.D., ^ with copy of 

Revenue Commissioner S.D., ^ on° which the 

Survey & Settlement Commissioner S.D., l Resolution is 
Survey & Settlement Commissioner N.D., * passed. 
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No. 5 of 1*8G8. 


Revenue Department. 


Bombay Castle, 4 th April 1868. 

• * 

To Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 

of State for India in Council, London. 


Right Honourable Sir, 

With reference to your despatch 


Letter from Lieutenant Colonel Francis, Survey 
and Settlement Commissioner, No. 828, dated 7 th 
October 1807. 

Memorandum by Sir George Wingate, referred to 
in paragraph 1 of the above. * 

ATemorandum referred to in Colonel Francis’ para- 
graph 8, and Sir George Wingate’s paragraph 15. 

Government Resolution No. 1211, dated 27th 
March 18G8. 


No. 59, dated the 14th 
September last, we have 
the Honour to forward to 
you the accompanying 
copy of the papers as 
per margin, relative to 
the revision of the As- 
sessment of the Inda- 
poor Talooka of the 
Poona Collcctorate. 


We have the honour to be, 

Right Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble Servants, 

W. R. SEYMOUR V. FITZGERALD. 
B. H. ELLIS. 

S. MANSFIELD. 
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No. 92 of 1867. 


Revenue Department. 

From the Acting Settlement Officer, 

Right Bank Districts, 

To the Collector of Siiikarpoor. 

Settlement Office, Kotree, 1 \th October 1867. 

Sir, — I have the honour herewith to forward g statement of the 
results of the Settlement rates, introduced into 53 villages of the 
Kukkur Talooka. 

2. I anticipated considerable difficulty in effecting a satisfac- 
tory settlement of these villages/ owing to their having been visited 
by frequent floods, from breaches in the N arru and from the river, 
during the past ten years. 

3. As will be seen from the results in the accompanying state- 
ment (A), the people of 46 villages took up their land with great 
readiness ; 7 villages, lying on the western bank of the Narra, entered 
into a combination to refuse the Settlement rates, hoping thereby to 
force Government to permit a continuance of the former system, 
namely, yearlyt-measurements, by which the cultivator paid only for 
such an area as he brought under the plough. 

4. The cultivators in these seven villages refused to take up a 
single acre of their land, and up to the date on which, having com- 
pleted the Jnmmabundy of the other villages, I left Kukkur, they 
persevered in their refusal. 

5. Hearing indirectly that they were feeling uneasy lest their 
obstinacy should produce results very contrary to their expectations, 
I left the papers necessary to carry out the Jummabundy of these 

l KT * 
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seven villages with Mr.*H. G. Watson, Deputy Collector of Mfchur, 
who had assisted me greatly* in the Jummabundy of the other 
villages, and who was well acquainted with the sy stein to be 
introduced. 

6. After the lapse of some jimc the zemindars came ‘forward 
and took up a portion of their land, det'ailg of which will be shown 
separately. 

. ♦ 

7. At the time of Jummabundy the eidtivators complained of 
the loss they would sustain were they compelled to take up the 
numbers which were then lying under water, having been flooded 
from the breaches made in the Narra during the preceding inunda- 
tion season ; they also represented that if they refused to take these 
numbers they would, by the terms of the proclamation issued last 
February, 6>se all right and title to them. 

8? The case appearing to me to be one worthy of consideration, 

I made it known that, subject to the confirmation of the Commissioner 
in Sind, all numbers submerged at the time of Jumrftabu»dy need 
not be taken up by the owners until they were free from water and 
in a culturable state ; and consequently 1 have had a separate column 
in the statement accompanying this Report for numbers of this de- 
scription. 1 trust that the Commissioner will sanction the measures 
taken by me, as the cultivators have suffered very greatly from the 
effects of these floods for many years past, and appear to me to have 
a claim on the indulgence of Government in this matter. 

9. Some of the numbers thus submerged have' been taken up 
by the owyaers, in the hope of making a profit from the fish and 
lotus roots which are to be found in them. No opposition was made 
to their so doing, as the numbers being assessed under the Settle- 
ment, and the presence of the water in such quantity being an 
accident not likely to happen again, I considered that the owners 
were entitled to the benefit, if there were any. 

10. The Jummabundy of 4G villages out of 53 were com- 
pleted by me, the results of which are subjoined : — - 
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Area brought under Settlement,** Jumt fta fixed by Settlement, 

including waste. • J 


Actcs G. • 




Rs- 

a. 

p- 

‘2o,J83 20 . . . 

a 


• 

39,835 

■* 

0 

From this the following 

l o 

items must be 
* 

• 

deducted f— 





• • # 

Acres 

G. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Owners absent at the 
Jumn (ibuudy 

time of I • 

t 

745 

25 

1193 

2 

0 

Submerged at time of 
bundy * . . 

Jinnma- j 

72!) 

10 

1,230 

s 

0 



1,474 

35 

2,432 

4 

0 



Acres 

G. 

Rs. 

a. 

p* 

Leaving a balance of. . . . , 


23,708 

• 

25 

*37,102 

15 

0 

Of which were thrown up . 

• 

' 1,311 

5 

1,598 

4 

• 

0 

Amount taken up 

f 

22,304 

20 

35,801 

ii 

0 


11. In addition to the above area, which is land cultivated 
within the last five years, there are 1,780’acres 35 goontas of land 
which had formerly been cultivated, but not within the last five years. 
This area was assessed 3t Rs. 1,451-15-0, and 1,309 acres 1 0 
goontas, assessed at Rs. 9G9-13-0, were taken up, thus making 
a total area of 23,633 acres 10 goontas and an assessment of 
Rs. 36,629-13-0. 

12. These results were beyond my expectations, as I was well 
aware of the state of the district, and I had been informed that the 
people felt averse to any change from the old system, winch, as it 
rendered them liable to assessment only on the actual area brought 
under cultivation, relieved them from the responsibility of their entire 
holdings. 

13. The Jummabundy of the seven villages on the western 
bank of the Narra was not so satisfactory. The large area of their 


* Being 95*7 per cent, of the -whole. 
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land under water, 2,027*acres 5 goonfhs out of 7,422 acres, very 
probably discouraged them, but .when they had made up their minds 
to follow the example of their neighbours it is* strange 'that they 
should have left so 'much land to its fate. r 

a 

14. The area of these villages brought under the Settlement is 
7,422 acres, the assessment on which, ig Rs. 11,381-8-0. After 
deducting 2,442 acres 15 goontas and Rs. 4,734-12-0 on accouut of 
land which was submerged and of which the owners were absent at 
the time of Jummabundy, wo find that the area taken up by the 
cultivators is only 2,163 acres 8 goontas and Rs. 2,084-12-0, or only 
61*5 per cent. 

15. The cultivators of Bhungur, Gttchul, and Wah Sobdar 

have thrown up nearly the whole of their land, and I attribute this 
course on their part to the influence of Mahomed Khan Bhooira, the 
zemindar of Deh Bhungur, who took a* prominent part in the 
combination at the Jummabundy I carried out before leaving the 
districts. * 

16. As stated ip paragraph 13', it is difficult to assign a reason 
for such conduct on their part. It certainly is not from the fact that 
they were over-assessed, as a glance at the area under cultivation in 
past years and that assessed by the Settlement shows a considerable 
increase in the latter, so as to bring the rate per acre much lower 
than that they usually paid ; any uncertainty in their water supply 
was thereby fully compensated. 

1 7. The villages of Pejaho, Bahadurpoor, Chowbar, and Bego 

Dero have, on the other hand, taken up every acre*. which was not. 
nnder water or of which the owners were not absent, thus rendering 
the conduct of the other villages still more remarkable, as the risks 
attendant on cultivation in the latter are not so great as those in the 
former. * 

18. The total area taken up in the 53 villages which were 
brought under the Settlement is 25,743 acres 38 goontas and 
Rs. 40,720-9-0, and that thrown up is 4,125 acres 15 goontas and 
Rs. 4,153-13-0. 
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19. A statement, mftrked A, is appended to this Report, show- 

ing in detail those numbers whiohthave hitherto been held under 

lease, and which are assessed by the* Settlement at a higher rate 
than that which Jliey are obliged to pay according to the terms 
of the lease. The difference is Rs. 24-5-6 on seven numbers. Until 
the expiry of the lease the holders will continue to pay at the lower 
rates. 


20. The names of zetaindars holding grants of “ Seree,” with 
the extent of their grants, and the Survey numbers in which they 
arc situated, are given in Statement B : as none of the Seree grants 
correspond exactly in area with any Survey number held by the 
grantees, the assessment of the number from which they wish the 
Scree to be deducted will bo diminished by that amount so long as 
that number is held by the said grantee. 

• 

• • 

21. In the villages of Guchul and Chowbar the zemindars to 

whom the Seree was granted have not taken up any of ‘their land. 
In the case of Guchul I ‘would recommend that the Seree be re- 
sumed by Government, as this’ zemindar is one of those who have 
combined together to throw up their Jand in toto ; but the land of 
the Chowbar zemindar is under water, and I think it only fair that 
if he takes up his lun<i during the ensuing cold weather he should 
be allowed his Seree. * 


22. There arc only 80:| acres of Seree grants In these 53 
villages. 

23. Iowish to point out the services rendered by the zemindars 
of the three villages mentioned below, in persuading the rest, when 
they were in a state of indecision to take up their land ; had they 
not, both by example and precept, iuduced confidence in Govern- 
ment, 1 feel certain that the intrigues set on foot by the zemindars 
of Bhungur, Bahadurpoor, and the other villages before alluded to 
by me, would have gone far to defeat the successful introduction of 
the Settlement. I therefore beg to recommend that the good con- 
duct of these zemindars may he rewarded by a grant of Seree, as 
specified opposite their names : — 
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Name of Village* 

— - ... . g 

Name of Zemindar. ; 

t 

Amount of Seree 
i already granted. 

Amount now 
proposed. 

Ludda Gadai 

K 

Wudbia, son of Sob- 
dar Gadhaec. 

None. 

5 acres. 

Kbcenro 

Allahdad, sonofHy- 
atkhau Purrio. 

1 acre 2G,geontas. 

f> acres. 

Khat Kolachcc . * . . 

Mahomed Alii, son of 
Mirza Kolachce. 

None. 

5 acres. 


24, By this recognition of their services in forwarding the 
introduction of the Settlement an excellent effect will be produced, 
and the feeling of distrust and dislike which I have found to exist, 
very generally against this department will disappear, when it is 
found that Government is disposed to reward those who assist it. 

f» 

25. In the village of Kukkur a Survey number (127) of 1 acre 
15 goontas is held by a fakeer named Nango Shah, son of Bcero 
Shah, who has planted a few trees, some for shade and others for their 
fruit, and which he irrigates by means of water drawn from the Narra 
with earthen pots He has put up a rough shed, under the shade of 
a large pcepul tree, which is kept swept and sprinkled, so as to form 
a cool shelter for passengers who cross at the ferry close to this 
number. The fruit, I learn from the Mooktyarkar cf Kukkur, is 
free to any one w ho chooses to pluck it. 

2G. In a climate like Sind it is very desirable that every 
encouragement be given to men who are willing to spend, their time 
in pursuits which are so beneficial to the public, and are also harmless 
in themselves. 

•Ik 

27. As, therefore, this fakeer has a good character, 1 would 
recommend that the assessment on this number, amounting to 
Rs. 2-8-0, be remitted during the life of the present owner, on 
condition of his continuing to maintain the garden for the use of 
the public, and lhat he does not allow it to become a refuge for the 
idle and dissolute. 
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23. The village mafis and registers of these 53 villages, three 
copies of each, have been made owdr to your department. 

^9. In each register is included a statement of all numbers 
on which Govormnent, water rate is to be levied. The column for the 
entry of the amount is left blank, but when you determine the rate at 
which water rate is to be levied it will be easy to fill it in. 

1 hjtve the honour to be, * 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

R. R. WALLACE, Major, 

o 

Acting Settlement Officer, Right Bank Districts. 
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STATEMENT. 

, r r 

ST A TEMENT showing the result, of the Settlemen* Bates when introduced 

• r 


Details of Cultivation 


Village. 


Last year's 
Collection, 

Area and Assess- 
ment brought under 
the Settlement. 

i- 

Acres. Rs. 

A. G. Rs. a. 


Taken up at 

Jummabundy. 


Thrown up at 

Jummabundy. 



29 A 3 14 
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A. — continued. 

into the 46 Villages of the tfukhur Talooha mentioned below. 


assessed by Settlement. 

1 

• * 



Waste Numbers. 




Carried away 
by River or 
submerged. 

Owners 

absent 

1 

• 1 

Seree 

Grants. 

l\i\ 

= : j « 
\\\\ 

Measured and 
^ assessed by 
" Settlement. 

Taken up at 
Jummabundy. 

Total Area and 
Assessment taken 

up at Jummabundy. 

A. 0. 

Rs. a. 

A. G. 

Rs. a. 

A. G. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a 

A. G. 

Rs. a. 

A. G. 

Rs. a 

• A. G. 

Rs. a. 



19 25 

■ 

1 20 

3 4 

2 5 

29 10 

34 14 

7 20 

9 8 

772 30 

1,060 3 



la' 

29 0 


© \ 


. , 

• . 

25 5 

, . 

876 15 

1,720 10 


t ft 

& • 


EH 

3 4 


20 5 

32 8 

32 6 

543 35 

946 0 


• ft 

33 0 

37 b 

5 5 

•11 3 


00 5 

50 8 

43 25 

4 

IVES 

1,646 9 

» • 

• « 

27 20 

27 3 

, t 

• • 


57 30 

13 10 


ffjE 


558 11 







8 10 




• 190 0 

252 5 



• 

. . f . 




s . 

* • 

, , 

mm 

373 80 

640 0 

• • 

• • 


« ft « • 



> 


t , 

, 4 

ill 


621 4 

• * 

• • 

4 20 

2 0 

1 20 

3 4 


, 

# ( 

4 , 

BW 


425 12 

ft • 

• • 

42 20 

31 0 

1 0 

l 14 


59 0 


87 30 

41 8 

481 16 

469 14 

« • 


19 5 

19 0 

, , 

ft • 


18 5 

9*0 

. * 

mm 

219 10 

366 4 

• • 


2 30 

6 0 

1 20 

3 6 


8 1C 


KVn 

fEE 

MMML 

1,024 6 

• • 


f m 

• • • • 




5 0 

2 4 

Bm 

2 4 

612 35 

836 0 

• • 


a * 

• • • • 

2 5 

2 2 

• • 

0 20 

4 8 


4 fc 

359 5 

621 2 

■ • 


mm 

0 9 

, t 



.. 


, , 

( » 


165 9 



20 0 

33 0 

m 


• • 

37 5 

34 0 

ft t 

4 , 1 

264 35 

398 8 



7 0 

3 4 



ft ft 


, . 

. 4 

370 25 

620 6 

• • 


134 30 

181 12 

5 5 

9 10 

• * 


55 8 

• 

3 20 

5 0 

694 5 

1,072 14 


•• 

328 10 

392 4 

19 15 

37 15 

2 d 

445 30 

331 0 

254 10 

155 2 

9,063 5 


• • 

% • 

• • 


• ft 

%' — 

• ■ » • 

• • • # 

1 « • ft 

• • 


ft • 

• ft 

420 

ft • 

• 2 8 

4 '20 

i 8 

300 10 
396 30 
129 0 

483 10 
808 4 
160 4 

• a 

, , 

■ • 

■ • • • 

io is 

7* 12 


tmm 

IB KIP 

WML 


329 15 

322 8 

■ 4 


ft ft 




73 16 

41 12 

63 10 

38 e 


362 10 

♦ • 



ft « # • 

« ft 



4 25 

2 8 

4 25 

2 8 

842 6 

1,375 4 

• • 

• • 


ft • ft • 








35 5 

81 8 

!• • 

• • i 

• • 

ft ft 1 1 

. * 





• * 

• ft 

MEM 

251 8 

• • 



• • • • 

B , 

• • 

ft ft 

■ L1,V 

is 0 

Im 


717 25 

1,657 8 

• ft 

• • 

1 


• • ft • 

• • 

ft* • 

ft • 

242 35 

no i 

242 36 

I 

■ 

590 1 

• • 

* a 

■ • 

M M 

Rif 

m 

7 12 

• ft 

435 35 

278 11 

460 30 

275 7 

3,75)0 16 

6,013 1 


2 K T 
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A* — continued. 

assessed by Settlement. 


n 


Waite Numbers. 



• 

* 

) • 

II* 

fih 



Carried away 
by River or 
submerged. 

Owners 

absent. 

Seree 

Grants. 

$ • 

1 

Measured and 
assessed by 
Settlement. 

Taken up at 
Jummabundy. 



i 

ssg« 

• 





A. Q. Rs. ». 


617 14 
627 7 
469 0 
2,493 U 
1,122 0 
2,089 7 
1,174 6 


5 30) $.594 0 


896 9 
669 12 
1,378 3 
1,621 12 
2,272 10 
471 0< 


412 13 
80 0 
630 12 
346 8 
331 0| 206 8 


1,827 5| 1,676 



R. R. WALLACE, Major, 

Acting Settlement Officer, Right Bank Districts. 
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STATEMENT 


t I 


ST A TEMENT showing ihe result of the Settlement RalestiJuu introduced 


£ 


Villages. 


Last year's 
Collection. 


Area atld Assess- 
|mcnton Cultivation] 
brought under 
Settlement. 


Acres, 


Es. 


A. G. 


Rs. a. 


Detail of Cultivation 


Taken up at 
Jumraabundy. 


A. G. 


Rs, a. 


Thrown up at 
Jumtnabundy. 


A. G. 


Rs. a. 


L 

|i 

m 


jfihungur 
Pejaho . 

t 

Gutchel • 


[Wall Sobdar 

* • 


Total. 




Bahadurpoor . 
Chowbar . . . . 
BegoDero .. 


Total.. 
Grand Total .... 


210 

1,200 

142 


. 777 
3,635 
475 


787 25 
1,604 20 
1,012 10 
911,416 25 


899 0 
2,963 14 
7<J5 0 
1,579 10 


85 35 


792 6 


23 15 


229 25 


no a 


1,583 121 


33 M 


373 f 


692 35l 


24 3ffl 


961 30l 


951 5 


778 81 


41 8 


744 fl 


76i 1(4 


'1,878 


5,845 


4,821 0 


6,237 8 


1,181 d 


2,100 1212.630 2H 


2,326 21 


1,381 

196 

663 


4,122 } 
569 
1,974 


1,580 20 
213 10 
807 10 


2,948 13 
319,11 
1,875 8 


493 13 
119 35 
419 0 


889 5 
190 11 
904 0' 


180 30 


229 7 


2,240 


6,665 


2,601 0 


6,144 (J 


1,032 8 


1,984 a 


180.3d 


22 9 71 


4,111 


8 12.510j7.42; 


7,422 0 


11,381 8*2,103 « 4,084 1212,811 dO 2,555 9 


'■I : • 
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A.— continued. 

into the 7 Villages of ike Kukhw Talooha mefttibned below. 


assessed by Settlement, 


I 



Waste Numbers. 

Total Area and 
Assessment taken 
up at Jumma- 
bundy. 

Submerged at time 
of Jummabuady. 

* 

Owners 

Absent. 

■ > ® 

Seree 

Grants. 

i 

ii* 

Ui* 

m 

MS 

es i* 
5085 

♦ 

Measured and 
assessed by 
Settlement. 

Taken up at 
Jummabundy. 

i 

A. G. 

Rs. a. 

A, G. 

Rs. a. 

A. G. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

A. G. 

Rs. a. 

A. G. 

A. G. 

A. G. 

Rs. a. 

• tii 

• •« • 

8 35 

IP 

•*» 

t « 

W 

• • 1 • 

13 35 

■ 

• • 

t • 

85 35 

110 8 

707 35 

1,196 2 


142 8 

*• 

• • 


30 30 

36 8 

14 0 

'll 0 

799 25 

1,589 12 

• M # 

• • • • 

27 5 

17 8 


• 1 

* 

• * • * 

f 

• a 

* • 

•• 

• • 

23 15 

33 0 

167 JO 

347 8 

68 5 

97 0 

• • 

• • 

* 

• • < » 

140 10 

46 0 

■ • 

•• 

229 25 

373 8 

875 25 

1,543 10 

183 35 

267 0 

- 

• • 

• t * • 

184 35 

MV 

X 

14- 0 

11 € 

1,138 20 

2,106 12 

733 25 

1,526 8 

167 25 

298 2 

57 

6 7 


39 5 

12 8 

• • 

T* 

493 13 

889 5 

29 25 

40 12 

63 30 

88 4 

• » 

• • 

M •• 

;re| 


• i 

t 1 

119 35 

190 11 

388 10 

371 a 

• • 

u 

< 

• • 

1 * • 

» • • • 

• • 

• t 

• • 

« • 

419 0 

I 

90 4 

1,151 20 

2,537 12 

231 15 

386 6 

5 7 

6 7 


40 15 

12 14 

1 

• • 

• • 

■ 

1,984 0 

2,027 5 

4,081 6 

415 10 

663 6 

B 

67 

• * • • 

225 10 

• 

119 6 

14 0 

11 0 


4,090 12 


R. R. WALLACE, Major, 
Acting Settlement Officer, Right Bank Districts* 
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STATEMENT A %—rC(wtimed. 

■ 

STATEMENT showing the difference betichn the assessment of land held on lease , and 
that fixed by the Settlement, in 63 villages of*the Kulikui Talookji. 


Nome of Village. 

• 

• 

Settlement 

Jumma. 

« 

* 

Portion of Survey 
Number held in Lease. 

• 

• 

« ^ 

• 

Portion of 
r *Shrvey No. 
in excess of 
Lease. 

Total of Columns 6 and 9 being Assess- 
ment now to be levied on Survey Number. 

Difference be- 
tween Assess- 
ment of Sur- 
vey No. fixed 
b\ Settlement 
and that modi- 
fied by terms 
of Lease. 

: 

Survey No. 

Acres. 

p 

St 

o 

4 

si 

a 

< 

Assess- 
ment i 
acroz cl- 
ing to ] 
Lease. 

\sscss- 
ment 
accord 
mg to 
pi t sent 
Settle 
meat 

* 

Acres. 

• 


Increase. 

Decrease. 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

• 

7 

8 ♦ 

0 

10 

D 

12 



A. G. 

Rs. a. 

A. G. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

» 

A. G. 

Rs. & 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Kukkur 

126 1 


1 6 0 

.1 16 

0 11 o' 

3 0 

1 15 

3 0 



2 5 0 

Drabee Sudhan . . 

6 

i 

2 ir> 

5 0 

i 

1 20 

# 

3 0 0 

3 1 

0 35 

1 13 

4 13 0 

•• 

0 3 0 

Sheen Viro . . 

t 

3 15 

6 (1 

3 5 

1 8 0 

5 6 

0 10 

0 8 

2 0 0 

•• 

o 

o 

Ditto ...... 

61 

1 2r 

2 f 

1 20 

0 12 C 

i 8 





1 12 0 

Doobcc Shfldcc . 

37 

4 3f 

> n f 

5 2S 

5 5 e 

111 8 

.... 

. . 

5 5 6 

. . 

6 2 6 # 

Ditto 

1 


> 13 1 

■ 6 3( 

1 3 0 ( 

) 12 9 

0 16 

0 13 

* 

3 13 0 

• t 

9 11 0 

Ditto 

8S 


> 1 h 

t 0 t 

i 0 2 ( 

) 0 5 

0 25 

1 8 

1 10 0 

t • 

0 4 0 

Total..* 

. 27 

21 2i 

) 46 1 

fm 

m 

a 


7 10 

m 

■ 

IBM 


-1 



II 

ISM 

H 


\wm 

■ 


Mi 


R. R. WALLACE, Major, 
Acting Settlement Officer, Right Bank Districts. 



























STATEMENT B- 

STATEMENT showing the Area held in “ Seree” with the Names of Grantees, in 53 Vi llages of the Kuhhur Talooha . 


15 
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•No. 2761 of 1867. 

Revenue Department. 

« 

From the Acting Collector *ot SAikar^or, 
f * 

To the Commissioner in Sind. . 

Collector’s Office , Shikarpoor, 4th November 1867. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward herewith in original Major 
Wallace’s Report, regarding the introduction of the Settlement rates 
into 53 villages of the Kukkur Talooka. « 

2. On the whole the results of the Settlement are satisfactory, 

which I attribute to the great pains and care taken by Major Wallace, 

whose knowledge of the people, and judicious mode of treatment in 

all real cases of grievance brought to his notice, is remarkable. 

« • 

3. I am glad to state that the present year’s inundation has 

been favourable; the Narra has keen kept within bounds; and the 
greater part, if not the whole, of the flooded land mentioned in the 
Settlement Officer’s Report is free of Water, or will be so shortly. 

4. As’ this year the banks of the Narra will be repaired, and 
masonry sluices erected at the mouths of all canals, there is but slight, 
probability of any further disastrous flooding in years to come, which 
if it does occur can be dealt with as a special case. 

5. I would therefore recommend that the zemindars on the 
weBterh bank of the Narra, a great part of whose land was flooded at 
the time of Jummabundy, be allowed to the 31st of March next to 
take up their numbers, failing to do which 1 would enforce the Act 
in its integrity against them : this I would apply also to the lands , 
mentioned in paragraphs 7 and 8 of Major Wallace’s Report. , 

6. - In reference to paragraph 21 of the Settlement Officer’s 
Report, I have directed the Deputy Collector of Mehur to resume the 
Seree in the Dehs Guchul and Chowbar, as the numbers in which the 
grants are situated have been thrown up. In the latter Deh I beg 
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to be allowed 1o re-grant tlnj same, should # the fcemindar take up the 
number prior to the 31st of Mhrcli npxt. 

7. > *I beg mflst strongly to recomulend the grants to the three 
zemindars mentioned in # paragraph 23 of Major Wallace’s Report, as 
l am of opinion such an indulgence will have a, most beneficial effect 
in future Settlement operations. * 

*'*.*• . * ■ ^ 

8. The small yearly* remission s recommended in paragraphs 25, • 

26 anti 27 1 also approve of,, and ropiest your sanction thereto. 

9. I purpose fixing, with your approval, the water rate at six 
annas per acre, the same as is now paid throughout the district.* 

'10. In conclusion I arn glad to bring to your notice the cordial 
way in which Mr. Watson cooperated in the introduction of the 

Settlement into his district, which tended greatly to its success, 

* 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

.Your most obedient Servant, 

W. A, Gill BSP IE, Captain, 
Acting Collector of Shikarpoor. 


* This para. was subsequently modified in the Commissioner’s Office as’ below, as 
per Collector’s letter No. 3095, dated 6th December 1867 

“I purpose fixing, with your approval, the water rate at (2) two airaas fcer rupee 
of assessment, as now fixed for the settled dchs in the Korcc Talooka,’* ' ' • 

3 lvT 



IS 


No. 20;}(>* of 1807, 


RuVENiy; I^ET’ARTMF.NT. 

Commissioner' $ Office, JlyffrnhaJ, 20 th November 1807*. 


• I 


Forwarded to the Survey and Settlement Commissioner for 
Sind for the favour of his opinion*. 

W. II. 1IAY FLOCK, 


Acting’ Commissioner in Sind- 


No. 103(5 or |y(57. • 

Camp , Caltifin, '20th Dicemhcr 1807. 

The Report shows that in -10 out* of the f>3 villages included 
under the Settlement Officer's proposals ninety-live per cent, of the 
assessed land was taken up at the Jnuimabuudy. The zemindars o! 
the other seven village* refused at first to taky up any land whatever ; 
they afterwards changed their minds, and up to Iho dale to w hich 
the Report extends had entered into agreements for ihc cultivation 
of (51 per cent, of the assessed area of their villages. 

2. Major Wallace has dwelt at considerable length upon the 
conduct of tin.* zemindars of the villages last alluded to refusing to 
have anything- to say to the Settlement. In cases of combined oppo- 
sition of this'kind the only point for consideration is whether there is 
any reason to doubt the fairness of the rates imposed. We have a 
satisfactory answer to this in the fact of the same rates being most 
popular in adjoining villages, and that the opposition was factions' in 
the first inslauce is proved by the subsequent acceptance of the 
Settlement for great part* of the lands of the villages concerned. 

3. The area which has not been taken up is composed chiefly 
of flooded lands, not at present in a cultuiable state. The zerain- 
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«lars’ objections to take up such lands %re riot unreasonable, and 
Para 8 Major Walljioc displayed good judgment in 

• • conceding to tliem the option of not taking 

them uj) “ until they are free from water and ill a culturable state.” 

4. The Coltector proposes to give the zqniiidars till the 31st 

of March only to reflect whether they will take up these flooded 
lands, and in case of faiKpJj to <lo so would then extinguish their 
right. It appears, ’however, to tli<\ Survey Commissioner that it is 
advisable to treat a ease like this with more consideration, and to 
allow the lands to remain free of rent charge, and with the zemindars' 
right reserved, until reported by a regular inspection (to be made by 
the district establishment) to be in a culturable state. 


C>. The questions ^vgardmg Scree grants arc matters of detail 
affecting the general revenue administration of the district, upon 
which the Survey Commissioner does not feel himself culled upon to 
express an opinion. • 


G. There seems to be no objection to the fakcor being allowed 
„ a remission of (he assessment upon the small 

Piirn. •_*, . ... 

garden alluded to, provided it is kept open to 
the public as a resting-place for people grossing the ferry. 

7. The, Collector proposes to fix the 11 iieeab:^ rate for this dis- 
trict at six annus per acae. But ns the plan of calculating this rate 
upon the assessment lias been generally introduced— -two annas per 
rupee being the amount usually set apart for the purpose — the same 
course might be followed in this ca«e. The Settlement Officer should 
therefore be requested lo adopt this plan, entering the amount in 
the village register in the manner followed in the other Survey 
Departments.* 

8. lu conclusion Lieutenant Colonel Francis beg£ to state that 
lie considers the results of the Settlement to he very satisfactory. 
Great credit, in his opinion, is due to Major Wallace, not only for 
tile manner in which lie has fixed the rates, hut for the judgment 
displayed in his treatment of the zemindars of the district. 


J. FRANCIS, Lieut. Colonel, 
Survey and Settlement Commissioner, N.D. 
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No. 124 of 1867! 

■tf 

Revenue Department. 

From the Settlement Officer, Right Bank Districts, 

To the Commissioner in Sind. ' 

Settlement Office, Kolrcc, \0lh December 1867. 

Sir, — 1 have* the honour' to request sanction for a temporary 
lluccaba rate of two annas in the rupee for the Kukkur Talooka of 
the Shikarpoor Collectoratc. 

2. No fyite was proposed by Major Wallace in his Settlement 
Report for this district, and no permanent rate can be fixed till other 

lalookas watered by the same canals have been settled. 

§ 

3. The Survey Commissioner has approved the proposed 
temporary rate, in his letter to me No. 972 of the 3rd instant, extract, 
from which is appended, and the Collector has suggested two annas 
in the rupee as a' suitable r;.fte, in some Siudhcc correspondence on tin- 
subject. 

1 have the honour to he, 

* 

•Mr, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

M. R. JIAIG, ‘Major, 
Settlement Officer, R. B. .1), 

% 

Extract of a letter from the Survey and Settlement Commissioner 
to the address of the.. Settlement Officer, Right Bank Surrey, 
.No. 972, dated 3 rd December 1867. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 27th ultimo, No. 113, relative to the lluccaba rate to be levied 
in the settled villages of Kukkur Talooka, and in reply beg to inti- 
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mate that I approve of yoitr suggestion t# levy a rate of two annas 
per rupee of assessment as a temportiry measure, pending the settle- 
ment of the otlifcr talo^kas which dfcrivc their water supply from 
the same canals a^the # Kukkur Talooka. 

(True extract) 

M. R. IIAIG, Major, 
Settlement Officer, R. 13. 1). 

(True copy) 

1J. ROZARK, 

’Assistant Commissioner in Sind. 


No. (?79 of 1 SOS. 


R EVEN UB DePAUTMENT. 

Commissioner's Office, I\urmchec n ~nd April 1808. 

t 

Submitted for the sanction of Government. 

2. Considering the recent disasters by flood in the Kukkur 
District, to avert which, however, effectual measures, instituted by 
the late Commissioner, have since been carried out, the result of this 
Settlement eauuot be regarded as otherwise tliau satisfactory. In 
submitting 'the Settlement papers for six tuppas in the Kukkur 
Talooka with his No. 1085 dated the 9th of May 1807, Mr. Mans- 
field placed on record his opinion that the Survey and Settlement 
should not have been introduced into this talooka until the floods 
had been controlled. It is satisfactory to learn, from the 3rd para- 
graph of the Collector’s forwarding letter, that an improvement has 
taken place in this respect during tho year 1867-08, and from para- 
graph 4 that the banks of the Narra would be repaired, and masonry 
sluices creeled at the mouths of all the canals. 



3. When the recusant zemindars t>f«the seven villages lying on 
the western bank of the Narra perceive the improvement which has 
taken place, and which it is hoped will continue, they will, no doubt, 
gladly take up the numbers which they have thrown up on pbcount 
of the flood. The Commissioner agrees witli (x>Jonel Francis in 
thinking that Major Wallace displayed good judgment in conceding 
to these zemindars the option of not taking, up land until it is free 
from water and in a culturable State. 

(c 

4. The result of the Settlement as shown in Major Wallace’s 
18th paragraph is — 

Acres. G. Rs. a. p. 

25,743 3S taken up Revenue 40,720 .0 0 

4,125 15 not taken up Revenue 4,153 13 0 

A 

5- The subjects alluded to in paragraphs 21 and 23 will he 
considered* d opart in en tal 1 y . 

6. The small number (127, — l.acre 15 goontas) assessed at 

■* 

Rs. 2-8-0 may be continued free to the 1‘akeor on condition that he 
continues to shelter passcngers“crossing the ferry. 

7. The Collector will be directed to eakyitate Huccaba at the 
rate of two aunas per rupee, as recommended by the Survey Com- 
missioner and Settlement Officer, and concurred in by the Collector 
in a late communication. 

8. The one anna cess for Local Funds has been included in 
the Survey Settlement papers, and will be imposed under Act VIII. 
of 18G5. 


9. The .Commissioner concurs in the commendation bestowed 

on Major Wallace by the Survey and Settlement Commissioner. % 

* 

10. It is requested that fifteen copies of the correspondence * 

may be furnished as soon as it is printed. 

- • 

W. H. HJVVELOCK, 
Commissioner in Sind. 
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Revenue Department. ' 

I) ovibrty Castle , 27th May IS68. 

Memorandum from tlie Commissioner in Sind, No. 679, dated 2nd 
April 18C8 — Submitting for sanction a letter from the Collector 
of Shikarpoor, with its accompanying Report by the Settlement 
Officer, Right Dank Districts, relative to the result of the 

Settlernentrnt.es introduced into 53 villages of the Kukkur 

• 1 

Talooka of that collectoratc, together with a memorandum from 
the Survey and Settlement Commissioner N. D., containing his 
opinion regarding the above Settlement. 

Resolution.— Tire Settlement appeavs to have bcemcarricd on 
under xmie difficulty, owytg to the recent disasters by flood in tire 
Kukkur District. # • 

2. In 46 out of the 53 villages included under the Settlement 
Officer’s proposals, 95 per cent, of the assessed land was taken up 
at the Juunnabundy, and the zemindars of the remaining 7 villages 
have since entered into agreement for the cultivation of *6 1 per cent, 
of the assessed area of their villages. The area which has not been 
taken, it is reported, is chiefly composed of flooded lands not in a 
'turablc state. 

Ilis Excellency in Council approves of the zemindar’s being 
'm Option of not taking up the inundated land until free 
v k. 1 in a cul turablc state. 

It of the Settlement in the 53 villages is reported to 


taken up ; Revenue Rs. 40,720-9-0. 

over nor in Council views this result 

* 

mindars refuse at present to 
' the revenue therefrom 



Rs. 4,143-13-0. Governmfut concur m tthe opinion expressed ih 
Colonel Francis’ 4th paragraph, 'that this land should be allowed ti> 
remain free of rent charge, and with the zemindars’ rights reserved, 
uadi reported, after a fcgular inspection (to^e made by the district 
establishment), to be in a culturablo state. 

7. His Excellency in Council ^motions the small area of ’land 
measuring 1 acre and 15 goontas, and assrt$cd at Rs. 3*8-0, being 
continued free to the fakecr who lipids it, on condition that it is kept 
open to the public as a resting-place for people crossing the ferry. 

8. The instructions which have been issued for calculating thfe . 
Huccaba at the rate of two annas per rupee are approved. 

9. His Excellency in Council concurs in the commendation 
bestowed on Major Wallace by Colonel Francis and the Commis- 
sioner. 

• f * 

10. The \v hole correspondence should be,printed as a Selection 
from the Government. Records, 


M. .T. KTIAW STEWART, 
Acting Chief Secretary to Govern men*. 

r 

The Commissioner in Sind. 

r )hc Survey and Setteem i,n'i Commissioner N.D 
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